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PREFACE. 



The speedy appearance of this volume af- 
ter " The Neighbours," is a sufficient proof of 
the success of that work. Indeed, the evidences 
of this success have been too unequivocal to 
hav^e escaped any one : and perhaps it would be 
difficult to decide which has been most gratified 
by it, the author or the translator. The most 
kind and cordial, I may say, the most ivdghr 
tourbf manner in which " The Neigbours" have 
been received, both by the press and the English 
public, has not only gone with a grateful delight 
to my heart, as an evidence that whatever is 
sound and good, come whence it may, will be 
heartily welcomed by my own proud and noble 
country, but has flown on rapid wings to the 
North, and given a charming surprise to the ex- 
cellent authoress. Before the copy which I had 
requested my publishers to forward to her had 
reached Stockholm, Miss Bremer had received 
various letters from her countrymen in London 
congratulating her and themselves on having 
seen " The Neighbours" receive such handsome 
"neighbour's fare" in the literary circles there. 

No feeling is so dear to the heart of an author, 
who is conscious of writing for the improvement 
as well as the pleasure of his fellow-men, as to 
find the sphere of his usefulness suddenly, and as 
it were by miracle, immeasurably widened. To 
learn, therefore, at once that she was not only 
read and beloved in England, but that within a 
month after its appearance in London, "The 
Neighbours" was reprinted in the great United 
States newspaper, " The New World," and dif- 
fused all over that vast country, and read in the 
wildest regions of the back woods, while a good 
edition was rapidly passing through the Ameri- 
can press, we may believe was no indifferent in- 
telligence. Indeed, the high estimation in which 
the literature of England is held in the North, 
makes it a proud circumstance to any one to be 
introduced into it, and warmly welcomed there. 
Miss Bremer, in a letter to me, says with her 
usual modesty, on this subject, " England har 
tn sa rik, sa utbildad roman litteratur, och mina 
skrifter aro sa pjemna, sa fuUa af brister, att jag 
knappt iorstiir huru — the fastidious^ refined society 
oj England — kan smalta dessa nordiska ra-am- 
nen !" England possesses a romance literature 
80 rich, so fully developed, and my writings are 
so unequal, and full of faults, that I can hardly 
understand how the fastidious, refined society of 
England, can digest these rude Northern mate- 
rials. 

But letters from all classes of English society, 
and from members of the very highest, shew me 
liow enthusiastically these r'a-dmnen have been 
welcomed ; so that good husbands have, far and 



wide, been complimented by their wives with; 
the agreeable name of—Bears. 

As " The Neighbours" might be regarded as 
a salutary picture of new-married life, "The 
Home," I think, will be found equally charming^ 
and useful as a picture of family life during the 
growth of the children. A sketch of home dis- 
cipline, in which is seen how, without great 
worldly fortune, or extraordinary events, a deep 
interest may gather about a group of individu« 
als, and how faults and failings, and diversity 
of dispositions, which without the great saving 
principles would lead to sorrow and disunion, 
are, by these saving principles, love and good 
sense, made to work themselves out, and leave 
behind them a scene of harmony, affection, and 
moral culture, most charming to contemplate. 

I am not intending, any more than the amia- 
ble authoress herseli, to present these as fault- 
less stories. 

We must remember that they are the product 
of a nation possessing tastes, m some respects^ 
different to ours, yet still, in the main, extremely 
kindred in feeling as in language. Miss Bremer 
describes them to me as a people of a highly in- 
tellectual spirit, of strong impulses, but some- 
what unsteady in following them out. " Vi 
Svenskar aro ett folk af starka impulser, men 
ostadigt utlbrande. Men jag vill ej skylla ifriia 
mig upa milt folk ! Detta folk har en rik och 
djupsinnig ande." It will be seen that they, like 
the Germans, and like our ancestors in the day* 
of the Tudors and Stuarts, are very fond of act- 
ing scenes and surprises in family life ; a stri- 
king instance of which in these volumes, is that 
where the Franks, on returning from Axelholra,. 
are received by the Father and Jacobi at an inn, 
in the disguise of landlord and waiter. 

It may be as well to state here, that the title 
of Excellence is the highest one next to the 
princes ol* the blood in Sweden. H is, indeed, a , 
sort of order of merit; is confined to twelve per- 
sons, who may be otherwise noble or not, and ie 
not hereditary. I must add also with pleasure,, 
that to my valued friend, Madame von Schoultz,. 
who has resided many years in Sweden, I am. 
much indebted for endeavours to bring this 
translation as near as possible in spirit and 
meaning to the original. 

M. H. 

Heidelbergj March I2^h, 1843. 

P. S. Should errors of the press occur, my ab- 
sence must plead the excuse : at the issue of the- 
next translation, this inconvenience will no lon-r 
ger exist. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MORNING DISPUTES AND EVENING CONTENTIONS. 

" My dear child," said Judge Frank, in a tone 
of vexation, '< it is not worth while reading 
aloud to yon, if you keep yawning incessantly, 
and looking about, first to the right and then to 
the left ;'* and with these words he laid down 
a treatise of Jeremy Benthain, which he had 
been reading, and ran from his seat. 

** Ah, forgive me, dear friend," returned his 
wife, '* but really these good things are all so 
difficult to comprehend, and I was thinking 

about -. Come here, dear Brigitta !" said 

Mrs. Eliza Frank, beckoning an old servant to 
her, to whom she then spoke in an under tone. 

Whilst this was going on, the Judge, a hand- 
some strong-built man of probably forty, walked 
up and down the room, and then suddenly paus- 
ing, as if in consideratioR, before one of the 
walls, he exclaime^i to his wife, who by this time 
had fini^lied her conversation with the old ser- 
vant, " See, love, now if we were to have a 
door open here — and it could very easily be 
done, for it is only a lath-and-plaster wall — we 
could then get so conveniently into our bed- 
Yoom, without first going through the ante-room 
and the nursery— it would indeed be capital !" 

"But then, where could the sofa standi" 
answered Elise, with some anxiety. 

" The sofa 1" returned her husband, ** 0, the 

sofa could be wheeled a little aside ; there is 

.more than room enough for it." 

' "But, my best friend," replied she, "there 

i would come a very dangerous draft from' the door 

every one who sat in the corner." 

" Ah ! always difficulties and impediments !" 
said the husband. " But cannot you see> your- 
self, what a great advantage it would be if there 
were a door herel" 

" No, candidly speaking," said she, " I think; 
it is better as it is.^' ' 

" Yes^ that is always the way with ladies,": 
returned he, "they will have nothing touch- 
ed, nolbing done, nothing changed, eveiti to 
obtain improvement and convenience; every- 
thing is good and excellent as it is, till some- 
body makes the alteration for them, ^nd then 
they can see at once how much better it is ; and 
then they exclaim, * Ah, see now, that is charm- 
ing !' Ladies, without doubt, belong to the 
stand-still party !" 

" And the gentlemen," added she, " belong 



to the movement party; at least wherever 
building ^d molestation-making comes across 
them!" 

The conversation, which had hitherto ap- 
peared perfectly good-humoured, seemed to as 
sume a tone of bitterness from that word " mo- 
lestation-making ;" and in return the voice of 
the Judge was somewhat austere, as he replied 
to her taunt against the gentlemen. "Yes," 
said he, " they are not afraid of a little trouble 
whenever a great advantage is to be obtained. 
But — *- are we to. have no breakfast to-day I 
It is twenty-two minutes after nine ! It really 
is shocking, dear Elise, that you cannot teach 
your maids punctuality ! There is nothing more 
intolerable than to lose one^s time in waiting ; 
nothing more useless ; nothing more insui^rt- 
able ; nothing which more easily might be pre- 
vented, if people would only resolutely set about 
it ! Life is really too short for one to be able 
to waste half of it in waiting ! Fi ve-and-twen ty 
minutes after nine ! and the children — are they 
not ready too ] Dear Elise — " 

" I'll go and see after them," said she ; and 
went out quickly. 

It was Sunday. The June sun shone into a 
large cheenftil room, and upon a snow-white 
damask tablecloth, which in soft silken folds 
was spread over a long table, on which a hand- 
some coffee-service was set out with consider- 
able elegance. The disturbed countenance with 
which the Judge had approached the breakfaet^ 
table, cleared itself instantly as a person, whom 
young ladies would unquestionably have called 
" horribly uglW" but whom no reflective physi- 
ognomist could have observed without interest, 
entered the room. This person was tall, ex- 
tremely thin, and somewhat inclined to the left 
side ; thB complexion was dark, and the some- 
what noble features wore a melancholy expres- 
eiiOn> which only seldom gave place to a smile 
of unusual beauty. The forehead elevated it- 
self, with its deep lines, above the large brown 
extraordinary eyes, and above this a wood of 
black-brown hair erected itself, under whose 
thick stiff curls people said a multitude of ill- 
humours and paradoxes exerted themselves ; 
so also, indeed, might they in all those deep 
furrows with which his countenance was lined, 
not one of which certainly was without its own 
signification. Still, there was not a sharp an- 
gle of that face ; there was nothing, either in 
word or voice, of the Assessor, Jeremias Mun- 
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ter, however severe they might seem to be, 
which at the same time mis4it not conceal an 
expression of the deepest goodness of heart, and 
which stamped itself upon his whole being, in 
the same way as the sap clothes with green fo- 
liage the stiff resisting branches of the knotted 
oak. 

" Good day, brother !" exclaimed the Judge, 
cordially offering him his hand, ** how are you 1" 

"Bad!" answered the melancholy man; 
" how can it be otherwise 1 What weather we 
have ! As cold as January ! And what people 
we have in the world too : it is a sin and shame ! 

I am so angry to-day that . Have you read 

that malicious article against you in the 

paper 1'* 

" No, I don*t take in that paper ; but I have 
heard speak of the article," said Judge Frank. 
" It is directed against my writing on the condi- 
tion of the poor in the province, is it not 1" 

** Yes ; or more properly, no," replied the As- 
sessor ; " for what is so extraordinary is, that it 
contains nothing on that afiair. It is against 
yourself that it is aimed— the lowest insinua- 
tions, the coarsest abuse !" 

" So I have heard," said the Judge, " and on 
that very account I do not trouble myself to read 
it." 

*< But have you heard also who has written 
it 1" asked the visiter. 

" No," returned the other ; " nor do I wish to 
know." 

'* But you should do so," arg&ed the Asses- 
sor ; *^ people ought to know who are their ene- 
mies. It is Mr. N. I should like to give the 
fellow three emetics, that he might know the 
taste of his own gall I" 

" What !" exclaimed Judge Frank, at once in- 
terested in the Assessor's news — " N., who lives 
nearly opposite to us, and who has so lately re- 
ceived from the Cape his child, the poor little 
motherless girll" 

" The very same !" returned he ; " but you 
must read this piece, if it be only to give a rel- 
ish to your coffee. See here; I have brought it 
with me. I have learned, that it would be sent 
to your wife to-day. Yes, indeed, what pretty 
fellows there are in the world ! But where is 
your wife to-day 1 Ah! here she comes ! Good 
morning, my Lady Elise. So charming in the 
early morning ; but so pale ! £i, ei, ei ; that is 
not as it should be ! What is it that I say and 
preach continually? Exercise, fresh air — else 
nothing in the world avails anything I But who 
listens to one's preaching 1 No — adieu my 
friends! Ah ! where is my snuff-box 1 Under 
the newspapers 1 The abominable newspapers ; 
they must lay their hands on everything ; one 
can't keep even one's snuff-box in peace for 
them! Adieu, Mrs. Elise! Adieu, Frank. 
Nay, see how he sits there and reads coarse 
abuse of himself, just as if it mattered nothing 
to him. Now he laughs into the bargain. I 
hope you'll enjoy your breakfasts, ray friends." 

'* Will you not enjoy it with usl" asked the 
friendly voice of Mrs. Frank; "we can offer 
you to-day, quite fresh home-baked bread." 

" No, I thank you," said the Assessor ; " I 
am no friend to such home-made .things, good 
for nothing, however much they may be bragged 
of Home-baked, home-brewed, home-made ; it 
all sounds very fine, but it's good for nothing." 



« Try if to-day it really be good for nothing," 
urged she. " There, we have now Madame Fo- 
lette on the table ; you must, at least, have a 
cup of coffee from her." . 

"What do you mean!" asked the surprised 
Assessor ; " what is it 1 What horrid Madame 
is it that is to ^ive me a cup of coffee 1 I never 
could bear old women ; and if they are coming 
now to the ooflfee-table " 

"The round coffee-pot there," said Mrs. 
Frank, good-humouredly, " is Madame Folette. 
Could you not bear that 1" 

"But why call it sol" asked he. "What 
foolery is it 1" 

" It is a fancy of the children," returned she. 
" An honest old woman of this name, whom £ 
once treated to a cup of coffee, exclaimed, at the 
first sight of her favourite beverage, * When I 
see a coffee-pot, it is all the same to me as if I 
saw an angel from heaven ! * The children heard 
this, and insisted upon it that there was a great 
resemblance in figure between Madame Foletter 
and this coffee-pot ; and to ever since, it has 
borne her name. The children are very fond of 
her, because she gives them every morning their 
coflfee." 

" What business have children with coffee V 
asked the Assessor. "Cannot they be thim 
enough without drinking coffee ; and are they 
to be burnt up already 1 There's Petrea, is she 
not lanky enough 1 I never was very fond of 
her ; and now, if she is to grow up into a coflfee 
sister, why* " 

" But, my best Munter," said Mrs. Frank, 
" you are not iii a good humour to-day." 

" Good humour !" repliM he : "no, Mrs. Elise, 
I am not in a good humour ; I don't know what 
there is in the world to make people good-hu- 
moured. There now, your chair has torn a hole 
in my coat-lap! Is that pleasant? That's 
home-made, too ! But now I'll go ; that is, if 
your doors — they are home-made, too, are they 
not 1 — will let me get out of them." 

" But will you not come back and dine wiUi 
us 1" asked she. 

" No, I thank you," replied he, " I am invited 
elsewhere ; and that in this house, too." 

" To Mrs. Courtmarshal W 1" asked Mrs. 

Frank. 

" No ; indeed !" answered the Assessor ; " I 
cannot bear that woman. She lectures me in- 
cessantly. Lectures me ! I had a great wish 
to lecture her ! And then, her detestable dog^- 
I^rrhus or Pirre ; I had a great mind to kill 
him. And then, she is so thin. I cannot bear 
thin people ; least of all, thin old women." 

" No 1" said Mrs. Frank. " Don*t you know, 
then, what rumour says of you and poor old 
MissRaskI'* 

"That^iSQmmon person!" exclaimed Jere- 
mias. "Well, and what says malice of me and 
old Miss Raski" 

"That, not':*fety days since," said Mrs. 
Frank, " you mejt^lhis .ufll lady on your stairs 
as she was going tip to'^her own room ; and 
that she W21S sighiiig on acepunt of the long 
flight of Atairs and her weak chest. Now mal- 
ice sayftthat, with the. utmost politeness, you 
offered ifer your arm, and conducted her up 
the staim,^Yith the greatest possible care ; nor 
left her, till ishe had reached h^own door; and 
further, after all,^that you se&t her a pound of 
cough lozenges ; iind^— '' . 
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" And do you believe," interrupted the Asses- 
sor, " that I did that for her own sake 1 No, I 
thank you ! I did it that the poor old skeleton 
might not fall down dead upon my steps. From 
no other cause in this world did I go* crawling 
up the stairs with her. Yes, yes, that was it ! 
I dine to-day with Miss Berndes. She is a very 
sensible person ; and her little Miss Laura is 
very pretty. See, here have we now all the 
herd of children ! Your most devoted servant, 
Sister Louise ! So, indeed, little Miss Eva ! 
she is not afraid of the ugly old fellow ; she — 
God bless her! there's some sugar-candy for 
her ! And the little one ! it looks just like a 
little angel. Do I make her cry? Then I must 
away; for I cannot endure children's crying. 
It may make a part of the charm of home : that 
I can believe; — perhaps it is home music. 
Home-baked, home-made, home-music hu !" 

The Assessor sprang though the door; the 
Judge laughed ; and the little one became silent 
at the sight of a bretsel,* through which the 
beautiful eye of her brother Henrik spied at her 
as through an eyeglass ; while the other chil- 
dren came bounding to the breakfast-table.' 

" Nay, nay, nay, my little angels, keep your- 
selves a little quiet ;" said the mother. " Wait 
a moment, dear Petrea ; patience is a virtue. 
Eva dear, don't behave in that way ; you don't 
see me do so." 

Thus gently moralized the mothi!^; while, 
with the help of her eldest £ughter, the little 
prudent Lo\u«te/ s%e cared for them all. The 
father wenC^j^ ohe to another full o'f delight, 
patted their' btlleiieiads, and pltjSBd; them gently 
by the hair. .' ^ • , "'• .' 

"I ought, yesterday, to'h&ve.cut all your 
hair," said he,.-. "Eva has quite a wig; one 
can hardly see her face for it. Give your father 
a kiss, my little girl ! I'll look after your wig 
early to-morrow morning." 

** And mine too, and mine too, father !" ex- 
claimed the others. 

" Yes, yes," answered the father, " I'll shave 
everyone of you." 

All laughed but the little one ; which, half 
frightened, hid its sunny-liaired little head on 
the mother's bosom : the father raised it gently, 
and kissed, first it, and then the mother. 

"Now put sugar in the father's cup," said 
she to the little one ; "look ! he holds it to yon." 

The little one smiled, put sugar in the cup, 
and Madame Folette began her joyful circuit. 

But we will now leave Madame Folette, home- 
baked bread, the family breakfast, and the morn- 
ing sun ; and sit us down at the evening lamp, 
by the light of which Elise is writing 

TO OBCILIA. 

I must give you portraits of all my flock of 
children ; who now, having enjoyed their even- 
ing meal, are laid to rest upon their soft pillows. 
Ah ! if I had only a really good portrait — ^I mean 
a painted one — of my Henrik, my first-bom, my 
summer child, as I call him — because he was 
born on a Midsummer-day, in the summer hours 
both of my life and my fortune ; but only the 
pencil of a Correggio could represent those 
beautiful, kind, blue eyes, those gMen locks, 
that loving mouth, and that all so pure and 

* A kiad of fiae carled takt. 



beautiful countenance ! Goodness and joyful- 
ness beam out from his whole being ; even al- 
though bis buoyant animal life, wluch seldom 
allows his arms or legs to be quiet, often 
expresses itself in. not the most agreeable man- 
ner. My eleven-years-old boy is, alas ! very — 
his father says — very unmanageable. Still, not- 
withstanding all his wildness, he is possessed 
of a deep and restless fund of sentiment, which 
makes me often tremble for his future happi- 
ness. God defend my darling, my summer 
child, my only son ! Oh, how dear he is to 
me ! Ernst warns me often of too partial an 
affection for this child ; and on that very ac- 
count I will now pass on from No. 1 to 

No. 2. 
Behold then the little Louise, our eldest 
daughter, just turned ten years old ; and you 
win see a grave, fair girl, not handsome, but with 
a round, sensible face ; from which I hope, by 
degrees, to remove a certain ill-tempered ex- 
pression. She is uncommonly industrious, and 
kind towards her younger sisters, although very 
much disposed to lecture them*; nor will she 
allow any opportunity to pass in which her im- 
portance as " eldest sister" is not observed ; 
on which account the little ones give her al- 
ready the title of " Your Majesty," and " Mrs. 
Judge." The Itttle Louise appears to me one 
of those who will always be still and sure ; and 
who, on this account, will go fortunately through, 
the world. 

No. 3. 

Pebple say that ngiy little nine-years-old Eva is 
very like her mother. I hope it may Jbe a real 
resemblance. See, then, a little, soft, round- 
about figure, which, amid laughter and merri- 
ment, rolls hither and thither lightly and nunbly^ 
with an ever-varying physiognomy, which is 
rather plain than handsome, although lit up by 
a pair of beautiful dark-blue eyes. Quickly mo- 
ved to sorrow, quickly excite to joy ; good- 
hearted, flattering, confection-loving, pleased 
with new and handsoqae clothes, and with dolls 
and play ; greatly belo1«d, too, by brother and 
sisters, as well as by all me servants ; the best 
friend and playfellow, too, of her brother. Such 
is the little Eva. 

No. 4. 

Noe. 8 and 4 ought not properly to come to- 
gether. Poor Leonore had a aiekly childhood* 
and this rather, I believe, than nature, has given 
to her an unsteady and violent temper, and has 
unhappily sown Uie seeds of envy towards her 
more f(Htunate sisters. She is not deficient in 
deep feeling, but the understanding is sluggish, 
and it is extremely difiicult for her to learn any- 
thing. All this promises no pleasure; rather 
the very opposite. The expression of her 
mouth, even in the uncomfortable time of teeth- 
ing, seemed to speak, "Let me be quiet!" It 
is hardly possible that she can be other than 
plain, but, with God's help, I hope to make her 
good and happy. 

"My beloved, i^ain child !" say I sometimes 
to her as I clasp her tenderly in my arms, for 
I would willingly reconcile her early to hec 
fate. 
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No. 6. 

But what ever win fate d« with the nose of 
my Petreal This nose is at present the most 
remarkable thing about her ; and if it were not 
so large, she really would be a pretty child. We 
hope, however, that it will moderate itself in her 
^owth. 

Petrea is a little lively girl, with a turn for 
almost everything, whether good or bad, and 
with a dangerous desire to make herself re- 
markable, and to excite an interest. Her ac- 
tivity shows itself in destructiveness ; yet she 
is good-hearted and most generous. In every 
kind of foolery she is a most willing ally with 
Henrik and Eva, whenever they will grant her 
80 much favour ; and if these three be heard 
whispering together, one may be quite sure that 
«ome roguery or other is on foot. There exists 
^ready, however, so much unquiet in her, that 
I fear her whole life will be such ; but I will 
early teach her to turn herself to that which can 
change unrest into rest. 

No. 6. 

And now to the pet child of the house— for 
the youngest, the loveliest, the so-called ** little 
one*' — ^to her who with her white hands puts the 
sugar into the father's and mother's cup — the 
coffee without that would not taste good — to 
her whose little bed is not yet removed from the 
chamber of the parents, and who, every morn- 
ing, creeping out of her own bed, lays her bright, 
curly little head on her father's shoulder, and 
sleeps again. 

Could you only see the little two-years-old 
Gabriele, with her large, serious brown eyes ; 
her refined, somewhat pale, but indescribably 
lovely countenance ; her bewitching little ges- 
tures ; you would be just as much taken with 
her as the rest, you would find it difficult, as we 
all do, not to show preference to her. She is a 
quiet little child, but very unlike her eldest sis- 
ter. A predominating characteristic of Gab- 
riele is love of the beautiful ; she shows a de- 
cided aversion to what is ugly and inconvenient, 
and as decided a love for what is attractive. A 
most winning little gentility in appearance and 
manners, has occasioned the brother and sisters 
to call her " the little young lady," or " the little 
princess." Henrik is really in love with his 
little sister, kisses her small white hands with 
devotion, and in return she loves him with her 
whole heart. Towards the others she is very 
often somewhat ungracious, and our good friend 
the Assessor calls her frequently ^*the little 
gracious one," and frequently also ** the little 
ungracious one," but then he has for her es- 
pecially so many names ; my wish is that in 
the end she may deserve the surname of ** the 
amiable." 

Peace be with my young ones ! There is not 
one of them which is not possessed of the ma- 
terial of peculiar virtue and excellence, and yet 
' not also at the same time of the seed of some 
dangerous vice, which may ruin the good growth 
of God in them. May the endeavours both of 
their father and me be blessed in training these 
plants of heaven aright ! But ah ! the educa- 
tion of children is no easy thing, and all the 
many works on that subject which I have 
studied appear to me, whether the fault be in 
me or in them I cannot tell, but small helps. 



Ah ! I oflen find no other means than to clasp 
the child tenderly in my arms, and to weep bit- 
terly over it, or else to kiss it in the fulness of 
my joy ; and it oflen has appeared to me that 
such moments are not without their influence. 

Beyond this, I endeavour as much as possible 
not to scold. I know how perpetual scolding 
crushes the free spirit and the innocent joyous- 
ness of childhood ; and I sincerely believe that 
if one win only sedulously cultivate what is 
good in the character, and make in all instances 
what is good visible and attractive, the bad will 
by degrees faU away of itself 

I sing a great deal to my children. They are 
brought up with songs ; for I wished early to 
make harmony, as it were, the very aliment of 
their souls. Several of them, especially my 
first-born and Eva, are really little enthusiasts 
in music ; and every evening, as soon as twi- 
light comes on, the children throng about me, 
and then I sit down to the piano, and either ac- 
company myself, or play to little songs which 
they themselves sing. It is my Henrik's re- 
ward, when he has been very good for the whole 
day, that I should sit by his bed, and sing to 
him till he sleeps. He says that he then has 
such beautiful dreams. We oflen sit and talk 
for an hour instead ; and the knowledge I have 
thus obtained of his active and pure spirit has 
given me the greatest delight. Whenever he 
lays out plans for his future life, he ends thus : 
'^And when I am grown up a man, and have 
my own house, then, mother, thou shalt come 
and live with me, and I will keep so many maids 
to wait on thee, and thou shalt have so many - 
flowers, and everything that thou art fond of, 
and shalt live just like a queen ; only of an 
evening, when I go to bed, thou shalt sit beside 
me and sing me asleep ; wilt thou not, dear 
mother?" Often too, when in the midst of his 
plans for the future and my songs, he has drop- 
ped asleep, I remain sitting still by the bed with 
my heart fun to overflowing with joy and pride 
in this angel. Ernst declares that I spoil him. 
Ah, perhaps I do, but nevertheless it i^a fact 
that I earnestly endeavour not to do so. Afler 
aU, I can say of every one of my children what 
a friend of mine said of hers, that they are tol- 
erably good ; that is to say, they are not good 
enough for heaven. 

This evening I am alone. Ernst is at our 
neighbour Sternhbk's. It is my birthday to- 
day ; but I have told no one, because I wished 
rather to celebrate it in a quiet communion with 
my own thoughts. 

How at this moment the long past years come 
in review before me ! I see myself once more 
in the house of my parents ; in that good, joy- 
ful, beloved home ! I see myself once more by 
thy side, my beloved and only sister, in that 
large, magnificent house, surrounded by mead- 
ows and villages. How we looked down upon 
them from high windows, and yet rejoiced that 
the sun streamed into the most lowly huts just 
as pleasantly as into our large saloons — every- 
thing seemed to us so weU arranged. 

LSe then, Cecilia, was joyful and free from 
care. How we sate and wept over *' Des Voeux 
Temeraires," and over '*Feodor and Maria," — 
such were our cares then. Our life was made 
up of song, and dance, and merriment, with our 
80 many cheerful neighbours ; with the most 
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2iccomp1ished of whom we got up enthusiasms 
'/or music and literature. We considered our- 
selves to be virtuous, because we loved those 
who loved us, and because we gave of our su- 
j)erfluity to those who needed it. Friendship 
was our passion. .We were ready to die for 
friendship, but towards love we had hearts of 
^tone. How we jested over our lovers, and 
what a pleasure would it not have been to us to 
^ct the parts of austere romance-heroines ! 
How unmerciful we were, and — ^how easily our 
lovers consoled themselves ! Then Ernst Frank 
^ame on a visit to us. The rumour of a learn- 
-ed and a strong-minded man preceded him and 
Jixed our regards upon him, because women, 
whether well-informed or not themselves, are 
^attracted by such men. Do you not remember 
.how much he occupied our minds 1 how his no- 
Me person, his calm, self-assured demeanour, 
liis frank, decided, yet always polite behaviour, 
* '<;harmed us at first, and then awed us 1 

One could say of him, that morally as well as 
.physically he stood firmly. His deep mourning 
dress, together with an expression of quiet man- 
ly grief, which at times shaded his countenance, 
•combined to make him interesting to us ; nev- 
ertheless, you thought that he looked too stern, 
,and I very soon lost in his presence my accus- 
tomed gaiety. Whenever his dark grave eyes 
were fixed upon me, I was conscious that they 
.possessed a half bewitching, half oppressive 
^power over me ; I felt myself happy because of 
it, yet at the same time filled with anxiety ; my 
very action was constrained, my hands -became 
.jcold and did every thing blunderingly, nor ever 
did I speak so stupidly as when I observed that 
lie listened. Aunt Lisette gave me one day 
-this maxim, " My dear, remember what I now 
.tell thee : if a man thinks that thou art a fool, 
it does not injure thee the least in his opinion ; 
but if he once thinks that thou considerest him 
.a fool, then art thou lost for ever with him !" 
IVith the last it may be just as it will — I have 
Jieard a clever young man declare that it would 
operate on him just like salt on fire — ^however, 
this is certain, that the first part of Aunt Li- 
^ette's maxim is correct, since my stupidity in 
Ernst's presence did not injure me at all in his 
.opinion, and when he was kind and gentle, how 
inexpressibly agreeable he was ! 

His influence over me became greater each 
succeeding day : if his eyes beamed on me in 
kindness, it was as if a spring breeze passed 
through my soul ; and if his glance was graver 
than common, I became still, and out of spirits. 
It seemed to me at times— and it is so even to 
this very day— that if this clear and wonderfully 
jHBnetrating glance were only once, and with its 
full power, riveted upon me, my very heart 
.would cease to beat. Yet after all, I am not 
.aure whether I loved him. I hardly think I did ; 
ibr when he was absent I then seemed to 
breathe so freely, yet at the same time, I would 
iiave saved his life by the sacrifice of my own. 

In several respects we had no sympathies in 
common. He had no taste for music, which I 
•loved passionately, and in reading too our feel- 
ings were so different. He yawned over my 
iavourite, romances, nay, he even sometimes 
would laugh when I was at the point of burst- 
ing into tears ; I, on the contrary, yawned over 
his useful and learned books, and found them 1 



more tedious than I could express. The world 
of imagination in which my thoughts delighted 
to exercise themselves, he valued not in the 
least, while the burdensome actuality which he 
was always seeking for in life, had no charm 
for me. Nevertheless, there were many points 
in which we accorded — these especiaUy, were 
questions of morals — and whenever this was 
the case, it afforded both of us great pleasure. 

And now came the time, Cecilia, in which you 
left me ; when our fates separated themselves, 
although our hearts did not. 

One day there were many strangers with us, 
and in the aflernoon I played at shuttlecock with 
young cousin Ersil, to whom we were so kind, 
and who deserved our kindness so well. How 
it happened I cannot tell, but before long Ernst 
took his place, and was my partner in the game. 
He looked unusually animated, and I felt gayer 
than common. He threw the shuttlecock ex- 
cellently, and with a firm hand, but always let 
it fly a little way beyond me, so that I was obli- 
ged to step back a few paces each time to catch 
it, and thus unconsciously to myself was I driv- 
en, in the merry sport, through a long suite of 
rooms, tUl we came at last to ona where we were 
quite alone, and a long way from the company. 
All at once then Ernst left off his play, and a 
change was visible in his whole appearance. I 
augured something amiss, and would gladly have 
made my escape, but I felt powerless ; and then 
Ernst spoke so from his heart, so fervently, and 
with such deep tenderness, that he took ray 
heart at once to himself I laid my hand, al- 
though tremblingly, in his, and, almost without 
knowing what I did, consented to go through 
life by his side. 

I had just then passed my nineteenth year ; 
and my beloved parents sanctioned the union of 
their daughter with a man so respectable and 
so universally esteemed, and one, moreover, 
whom everybody prophesied would rise to high 
consideration in the state — and Ernst, whose 
nature it was to accomplish everything rapidly 
which he undertook, managed it so that in a 
very short time our marriage was celebrated. 

Some members of my family thought that by 
this union I had descended a step or two in life. 
I think not ; on the contrary, the very reverse. 
I was of high birth, had several not undistin- 
guished family connexions, and was brought up 
in a brilliant circle, in all the superficial accom- 
plishments of the day, amid superfluity and 
thoughtlessness. He was a man who had sha- 
ped out his own course in life, who, by his own 
honest endeavours, and through many self-de- 
nials, had raised his father's house from its de- 
pressed condition, and had made the future 
prospects of his mother and sister comfortable 
and secure : he was a man self-dependent, up- 
right and good— yes, good, and that I discover 
more and more the deeper kno\^ledge I obtain 
of his true character, even though the outward 
manner may be somewhat severe — in truth, I 
feel myself very inferior beside him. 

The first year of our marriage we passed, at 
their desire, in the house of my parents ; and if 
I could only have been less conscious of his su- 
periority, and could only have been more certain 
that he was satisfied with me, nothing would 
have been wanting to my happiness. Every- 
body waited upon me ; and perhaps it was on 
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this account, that Ernst in comparison seemed 
somewhat cold ; I was the petted child of my 
too kind parents ; I was thankless and peevish, 
and ah, some* little of this still remains ! Nev- 
ertheless, it was during this very time, that, 
iinder the influence of my husband, the true 
beauty and reality of life became more and more 
perceptible to my soul. Married life and family 
ties, country and the world, revealed their true 
relationships, and their holy signification to my 
tmnd. Ernst was my teacher ; I looked up to 
him with love, but not without fear. 

Many were the projects which we formed in 
these summer days, and which floated brightly 
before my romantic fancy. Among these was 
a journey on foot through the beautiful country 
west of Sweden, and this was one of the favour- 
ite schemes of my Ernst. His mother — from 
whom our little Petrea has derived her some- 
what singular name — ^was of Norway, and many 
a beloved thought of her seemed to have inter- 
woven itself with the valleys and mountains, 
which, as in a wonderfully-beautiful fairy tale, 
she had described to him in the stories she told. 
All these recollections are a sort of romantic 
region in Ernst's soul, and thither he betakes 
himself whenever he would refresh his spirit, 
or lay out something delightful for the future. 
" Next year," he would then exclaim, " will we 
take a journey !** And then we laid out togeth- 
er our route on the map, and I determined on 
the dress which I would wear as his travelling- 
companion when we would go and visit ** that 
sea-engarlanded Norway." Ah ! there soon 
came for me other journeys. 

It was during these days also that my first- 
bom saw the light ; my beautiful boy ! who so 
fettered both my love and my thoughts that 
Ernst grew almost jealous. How often did I 
steal out of bed at night in order to watch him 
while he slept ! He was a lively, restless child, 
and it therefore was a peculiar pleasure for me 
to see him at rest ; besides which, he was so 
angelically lovely in sleep ! I could have spent 
whole nights bending over his cradle. 

So far, Cecilia, all went with us as in a ro- 
mance, out of which nourishment for heart and 
soul might be obtained in youth. But far other 
times came. In the first place, the sad change 
in the circumstances of my parents, which op- 
crated so severely on our position in life ; and 
then for me so many children— cares without 
end, grief and sickness ! My body and mind 
xnust both have given way under their burden, 
had Ernst not been the man he is. 

It suited his character to struggle against the 
stream; it was a sort of pleasure to him to 
combat with it, to meet difiiculties, and to over- 
come them. With each succeeding year he im- 
posed more business upon himself and by de- 
grees, through the most resolute industry, he 
was enabled to bring back prosperity to his 
house. And then how unwearyingly kind he 
was to me ! How tenderly sustaining in those 
Tery moments, when without him I must have 
found myself so utterly miserable ! How many 
a sleepless night has he passed on my account ! 
How often has he soothed to sleep a sickly 
child in his arms ! And then, too, every child 
^which came, as it were only to multiply his 
cares, and increase the necessity for his labour, 
was to him a delight— was received as a gift of 



God's mercy — and its birth made a festival ior 
the house. How my heart has 'thanked him, 
and how has his strength and assurance nerv- 
ed me ! 

When little Gabriele was bom, I was very 
near death ; and it is my firm belief that, with- 
out Ernst's care for me, I must then have part- 
ed from my little ones. During the time of 
great weakness which succeeded this, my foot 
scarcely ever touched the ground. I was car- 
ried by Emst himself wherever I would. He 
was unwearied in goodness, and patience to- 
wards, the siA: mother. Should she not now, 
that she is again in health, dedicate her life ta 
him 1 Ah, j^s, that should she, and that will 
she ! Alas, that her ability is less strong than- 
her will ! 

Do you know one thing, Cecilia, which oflen 
occasions me great trouble 1 It is that I am 
not a clever housewife ; that I can neither take 
pleasure in all the little cares and details which 
the well-being of a house reidly requires, nor 
that I have memory for these things ; more es- 
pecially is the daily caring for dinner irksome to- 
me. I myself have but little appetite ; and it is 
so unpleasing to me to go to sleep at night, and 
to get up in the moming with my head full of 
schemes for cooking. By this means, it hap- 
pens that sometunes my husband's domestic 
comforts are not such as he has a right to de- 
mand. Hitherto my weak health, the necessary 
care of the children, and our rather narrow cir- 
cumstances, have furnished me with sufficient 
excuses ; but these now will avail me no long- 
er ; my health is again established, and our 
greater prosperity furnishes the means for bet- 
ter household management. 

On this account, I now exert myself to per- 
form all my duties well ; but, ah ! how pleasant 
it wiU be when the little Louise is sufficiently 
p^rown upy that I may lay part of the housekeep- 
mg burdens on her shoulders. I fancy to my- 
self that she will have peculiar pleasure in all 
these things. 

I am to-day two and thirty years old. It. 
seems to me that I have entered a liew period 
of my life : my youth lies behind me, I am ad- 
vanced into middle age, and I well know what 
both this and my husband have a right to de- 
mand from me. May a new and stronger beings 
awake in me ! May God support me, and Ernst 
be gentle towards his erring wife ! 

Ernst should have married a more energetic- 
woman. My nervous weakness makes my tem- 
per irritable, and I am so easily annoyed His 
activity of mind oflen disturbs me more than it 
is reasonable or right that it should ; for in- 
stance, I get regularly into a state of excite- 
ment, if he only steadfastly fixes his eyes on a. 
wall, or on any other object. I immediately be- 
gin to fancy that we are going instantly to 
have a new door opened, or some other change 
brought about. And oh ! I have such a great 
necessity for rest and quiet ! 

One change which is about to take place in 
our house I cannot anticipate without uneasi- 
ness. It is the arrival of a Candidate of Philoso- 
phy, Jacob Jacobi, as tutor for the children. He 
•will this summer take my wild boy under his 
charge, and instmct the sisters in writing, draw- 
ing, and arithmetic ; and in the autumn, accom- 
pany my first-bom to a great school. I dread 
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this new member in our domestic circle ; he 
may, if he be not amiable, so easily introduce 
annoyance into it ; yet if he be amiable, he will 
be so heartily welcome to me, especially as as- 
sistant in the wearisome writing lessons, with 
their eternal " Henrik, sit still !"— " Hold the 
pen properly, Louise !" — ** Look at the copy, 
Leonore !"—" Don't forget the points and 
strokes, Eva !" — ** Petrea, don't wipe out the 
letters with your nose !" Beyond all this, my 
first-born- begins to have less and less esteem 
for my Latin knowledge ; and Ernst is sadly dis- 
contented with his wild pranks. Jacobi will 
give him instruction, together with Nils Gabriel, 
the son of the Sheriff Stemhok, a most indus- 
trious and remarkably sensible boy, from whose 
influence on Henrik I augur great things. 

The Candidate is warmly recommended to us 
by a friend of my husband, the excellent Bishop 
B. ; yet notwithstanding this, his actions at the 
University did not particularly redound to his 
honour. Through credulity and folly, he has run 
through a nice little property which had been 
leil him by three old aunts, who had brought 
him up and spoiled him into the bargain. In- 
deed, his career has hitherto not been quite a 
correct one. Bishop B. conceals nothing of all 
this, but says that he is much attached to the 
young man ; praises his head, and his excellent 
gifts as a preceptor, and prays us to receive him 
cordially, with all parental tenderness, into our 
family. We shall soon see whether he be de- 
serving of such hearty sympathy. For my part, 
I must confess that my motherly tenderness for 
him is as yet fast asleep. 

Yet, after all, this inmate does not terrify me 
half as much as a visit with which I am shortly 
threatened. Of course you have heard of the 
lady of the late Major S., the beautiful Emilie, 
my husband's " old flame," as I call her, out of 
a little malice for all the vexation her perfec- 
tions, which are so very opposite to mine, have 
occasioned me. She has been now for several 
years a widow, -has lived long abroad, and now 
will pay us a visit on her return to her native 
Jand. Ernst and she have always kept up the 
most friendly understanding with each other, al- 
though she refused his hand ; and that is a no- 
ble characteristic of my Ernst, and one which, 
in his sex, is not often found, that this rejection 
did not make him indifferent to the person who 
gave it. On the contrary, he professes the most 
warm admiration of this Emilie, and has not 
ceased to correspond with her ; and I, for I read 
all their letters, cannot but confess her extraor- 
dinary knowledge and powers of mind. But to 
know all this near is what I would indeed be 
very gladly excused, since I cannot help tHink- 
ing that my husband's *< old flame" has some- 
thing of cold-heartedness in her, and my heart 
has not great inclination to become wann to- 
wards her. 

It strikes ten o'clock. Ernst will not come 
home before twelve. 1 shall leave you now, 

Cecilia, that shall I confess my secret to 

you 1 . You know that one of my greatest pleas- 
ures is the reading of a good novel, but this 
pleasure I have almost entirely renounced, be- 
cause whenever I have a really interesting one 
in my hand, I And it so diflScult to lay it down 
before I reach the last page. That, however, ' 
does not answer in my case ; and since the time I 
B 



when through the reading of Madame Be Stael's 
Corinne, two dinners, one great wash, and 
seventeen lesser domestic affairs, all came to a 
stand still, and my domestic peace nearly suf- 
fered shipwreck, I have made a resolution to 
give up all novel-reading, at least for the pres- 
ent. But still it is so necessary for me to have 
a literary relaxation of one kind or another, that 
since I have determined to read no more novels, 
I have myself begun to write one. Yes, Cecilia, 
my youthful habits will not leave me, even ia 
the midst of the employments and prosaic cares 
of every-day life ; and the flowers which once 
cast their fragrance so sweetly around me,. 
will yet once more bloom for me in remem- 
brance, and encircle my drooping head with, 
a refreshing garland. The joyful days which 
I passed by your side; the impressions and 
the agreeable scenes — now they seem dou- 
bly so — which made our youth so beautiful, 
so lively, and so fresh — all these I will work 
out into one insignificant picture, before the 
regular flight of years has made them perish 
from my soul. This employment enlivens and 
strengthens me ; and' ifj in an evening, my 
nervous toothache, which is the certain result 
of over-exertion or of vexation, comes on, there 
is nothmg which will dissipate it like the going 
on with my little romance. For this very 
reason, therefore, because this evening my old. 
enemy has plagued me more than common, I 
have recourse to my innocent opiate. 

But Ernst shall not find me awake when he 
returns: this I have promised him. Good 
night, best Cecilia! 

We will now, in this place, give a little de- 
scription of the letter- writer — of the mother of 
Henrik, Louise, Eva, Leonore, Petrea, and Ga- 
briele. 

Beautifiil she certainly was not, but nature 
had given to her a noble growth, which wa» 
still as fine and delicate as that of a young girl. 
The features were not regular, but the mouth, 
was fresh and bewitching ; the complexion fair» 
the lips of a lovely bright red, and the clear blue 
eyes soft and kind. M her actions were grace- 
ful : she had beautifuL hands — which is some- 
thing particularly lovely in a lady— yet she wa» 
not solicitous to keep them always in view, and 
this beautified them still more. She dressed 
with much taste, almost always in light colours ; 
thi^, and the soft rose scent which she loved, , 
and which always accompanied her, lent to her 
whole being a something especially mild and 
agreeable. One might compare her to moon- 
hght ; she moved softly, and her voice was k)w^ 
and sweet, which, as Shakspeare says, is ** an 
excellent thing in woman." Seeing her, as one 
often might do, reclining on a soft couch,- play- 
ing with a flower or caressing a child, one could 
scarcely fancy her the superintendent of a large 
household, with all its appertaining work-people 
and servants ; and beyond this, as the instructor 
of many children : yet love and sense of duty 
had led her to the performance of all this, had 
reconciled her to that which her natural inclina- 
tions were so averse to ; nay, by degrees, in- 
deed, had made these very cares dear to her — 
whatever concerned the children lay near to her 
heart; whilst order, pleasantness, and peace 
regulated the house. The contents of the linen- 
press were dear to her ; a snow-white table- 
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«loth was her delight; grey linen, dust, and 
flies, were hated by her, as far as she could hate 
anything. 

But let us now proceed with our narrative. 

We left Elise at her manuscript, by which 
^he became soon so deeply occupied that the 
•clock struck eleven unperceived by her; nor 
was she aware of the flight of time till a sudden 
•terror thrilled her as she heard her husband re- 
-turn. To throw her manuscript into her drawer, 
and quickly undress, had been an easy thing for 
4ier, and she was about to do so, when the 
thought occurred, " I have never hithertq kept 
my proceedings secret from Ernst, and to-day 
I wSl not begin to do so ;" and with these 
thoughts she remained at her writing-table till 
lie entered the room. 

" What ! yet up, and writing 1" said he, with 
a displeased glance. ** Is it thus you keep your 
promise, Elise V* 

"Pardon me. Ernst," -said she ; "I had for- 
gotten myself" 

** And for what purpose," asked he, " are you 
writing 1 No, le tme see ! What ! a novel, as 
I live ! Now, what use is thisi" 

" What use is it V returned Elise. " Ah, to 
give me pleasure." 

" But people should have sense and reason in 
their pleasures," said the Judge. •* Now it 
gives me no pleasure at all that you should sit 
«p at night raining your eyes on account of a 
miserable no vet; if there were a fire here I 
would bum it !" 

" It would be a great deal better," returned 
Elise, mildly, *< if you went to bed and said your 
prayers piously, rather than thought about such 
an autO'da-fL How have you amused yourself 
at theSheriflT'sl" 

" You want now to be mixing the cards," 
said he. ** Look at me, Elise ; you are pale ; 
your pulse is excited ! Say my prayers, indeed ! 
i have a great mind to give you a lecture ! Is 
;jt reasonable — is it prudent, to sit up at night 
and become pale, in order to write what is good 
for nothing 1 It really makes me quite angry 
that you can be so foolish, so childish. It ac- 
tually is not worth while your going to baths, 
sending to the east and to the west to consult 
physicians, and giving oneself all kind of trou- 
ble to regain your health, when after all you 
go and do every possible thing in the world to 
destroy it !" 

" Do not be angry, Ernst," besought Elise ; 
*< do not look so stern on me to-night, Ernst ; 
no, not to-night." 

" Yes, indeed !" replied he, but in a tone 
which had become at once milder, " because it 
is two-and-thirty years to-day since you came 
into the world, do you think that you have a 
right to be absolutely childish 1" 

" Put that down to my account," said Elise, 
smiling, yet with a tear in her eye. 

" Put it down to your account," repeated the 
Judge. *'Yes, I suppose so. People go on 
putting down to the account till all and every 
thing goes mad. I should like to pack all 
novels and novel-writers out of the world to- 
gether ! The world never will be wise till that 
is done ; nor will you either. In the mean- 
time, however, it is as well that I have found 
you awake, else I must have woke you to prove 
that you cannot conceal from me, not even for 



once, how old you are. Here then is the pun- 
ishment for your bad intention." 

" Ah ! Walter Scott's romances !" exclaiifled 
Elise, receiving a set of volumes frojp her 
husband ; ** and such a magnificent emtion ! 
Thanks ! thanks ! you good, best Ernst ! But 
you are a beautiful lawgiver ; you promote the 
very things which you condemn." 

" Promise me, only," returned he, " not to 
spend the night in reading or writing novels. 
Think only how precious your health is to so 
many of us ! Do you think I should be so pro- 
voked, if you were less dear to me ? In a few 
years, Elise," "added he, "when the children 
are older, and you are stronger, we will turn a 
summer to really good account, and take our 
Norwegian journey. You shall breathe the 
fresh mountain air, and see the beautiful val- 
leys and the sea, and that will do you much 
more good than all the mineral waters in the 
world. But come, now, let us go and see the 
childrefi ; we will not wake them, however, al- 
though I have brought with me some confec- 
tionary, which I can lay on their pillows. 
There is an apple for you." 

The married pair went into the children's 
room, where the faithful old Fin- woman, Brigit- 
ta, lay and guarded, like the dragon, her treas- 
ures. The children slept as children sleep. 
The father stroked the beautiful curling hair of 
the boy, but impressed a kiss on the rosy cheek 
of each girl. After this the parents returned 
to their own chamber. Elise lay down to rest ; 
her husband sate down to his desk, but so as to 
shade the light from his wife. The low sounds 
of a pen moving on paper came to her ear as if 
in slee^. As the clock struck two she awoke, 
and^he was still writing. 

Few men required and allowed themselves so 
little rest as Ernst Frank. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CANDIDATE. 

It was in the twilight. The children were 
at play in the great hall, swarming about in 
holes and corners, when the sudden stopping of 
a travelling carriage before the door operated 
upon the wild little flock, much as a stream of 
cold water on a swarm of bees. The queen-bee 
of the children-swarm, the wise little Louise, 
^ate herself down at the window, and four other 
little heads clustered themselves about her, fer- 
vent and inquisitive, and almost pushing her 
away in their impatient zeal to get a peep at the 
arrival. 

It was a gentleman who stepped lightly out of 
that travelling carriage, but whether young or 
old, the children could not see ; this, however, 
they saw, that their father came quickly to the 
door, shook the traveller by the band, and con- 
ducted him into the house ; whilst a very small 
portmanteau was carried after him. Seeing 
this, the little swarm hastened to their mother ; 
to whom they gave, in all possible degrees of 
tone, from a low whisper to a loud annunciation, 
the information that for certain " the tutor was 
come." 

Elise, who had company with her, calmed with 
I a "yes, yes !" and " so !" the excited state of 
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"the children. Louise composed herself quickly ; 
and, as it seemed to have occurred to her that 
• 4Bhe had somewhat forgotten her own dignity, 
she seated herself quietly, and becomingly 
^mong the "grown people," whilst the other 
children gathered themselves in a little group in 
one comer of the room, whispering and wonder- 
ing ; and whoever had looked at them might 
have seen many a time Petrea's nose peering 
forth from the little group. 

Judge Frank sent to announce to his wife the 
arrival of the expected guest, who would be in- 
troduced to her as soon as he had completed his 
.toilfette. Presently afterwards another messen- 
ger came, desiring curling-irons for the Candi- 
date. 

" It is an amazingly long toilette !" thought 

, JElise many a time during the full hour which 

-elapsed in waiting ; and it must be confessed 

that her nose more than once during the hour 

took the same direction as Petrea's. 

At last the steps of two gentlemen were 
heard, and there advanced through the open 
parlour door a well-shod foot and a handsome 
legt belonging to a ^«{ell-formed l*jugh some- 
"what compressed figure, which carried a twenty- 
jear-old head, of a jovial, comely appearance, 
^rracefully on its shoulders, and was all, from 
head to foot, appareled in the newest mode. 
TThis waa.the Candidate. He cast a glance first 
^t his foot, and then at the lady of the house, 
whom he approached with the most uncon- 
-strained self-possession, exhibiting the while a 
TOW of dazzlingly white teeth. Odour of eau de 
Portugal diflTused itself through the room. 

The Judge, who followed, and whose bearing 
and simple demeanour contrasted with those of 
the new guest, introduced the candidate Jacobi. 
"Various unimportant polite speeches were made 
by everybody, and then they all took their seats. 
The children then came forward, and made their 
hows and curtseys. Henrik eyed his future pre- 
ceptor with a joyous, confiding glance ; Louise 
-curtsied very becomingly, and then made sev- 
eral steps backward as the young man seemed 
inclined to take the great liberty of kissing her ; 
whilst Petrea turned up her nose with an inquis- 
itive, saucy air. The Candidate took the kind- 
est notice of them all ; shook all of them by the 
hand ; inquired their names ; looked at himself 
.in the glass ; and arranged his curls. 

" What kind of being have we got here V* 
:thought Elis^ with secret anxiety. "He is a 

ibp — a perfect fop ! How cQuld Bishop B 

vchoose him out as teacher for my poor little 
children 1 He will think much more of looking 
at himself in the glass than of looking after 
them. The fine breast-pin that he is wearing is 
of false stones. He laughs to shew his white 
teeth. An actual fop— a fool perhaps ! There, 
now, he looks at himself again in the glass !" 

Elise sought to catch her husband's eye, but 
he evidently avoided meeting hers ; yet some- 
thing of discontent, and something of embar- 
,Tassment too, shewed itself in his manner. The 
Candidate, on the contrary, appeared not in the 
jslightest degree embarrassed, but reclined per- 
fectly at his ease in an arm chair, and cast 
Bearching glances on three ladies, who evidently 
■were strangers in the company. The eldest of 
.these, who kept on sewing incessantly, appeared 
to be upwards of forty, and was distinguished 



by a remarkably quiet, bright, and friendly as- 
pect. Judge Frank and she talked much togeth- 
er. The other two appeared neither of them to 
have attained her twentieth year : the one was 
pale and fair ; the other a pretty brunette ; both 
of them were agreeable, and looked good and 
happy. These ladies were introduced to Jacobi 
as Miss Evelina Burndes and her adopted 
daughters, Laura and Karie. Laura had always 
one of the children on her knee, and it was upon 
her that his eyes were most particularly fixed. 
Perhaps it was no wonder, for it indeed was a 
pretty picture — Laura, with the lovely little 
Gabriele on her knee, decorated with the flow- 
ers, bracelets, necklace; in short, with all the 
pretty things that just before had ornamented 
herself 

The conversation soon became general, and 
was remarkably easy, and the Candidate had an 
opportunity of taking his part well and interest- 
ingly in it, whilst speaking of certain distm- 
guished men in the University from which lie 
was just come. Elise mentioned one celebrated 
man whom she had a great desire to see, upon 
which Jacobi said he had lately made a little 
sketch of him, which, on her expressing a wish 
to see it, he hastened to fetch. 

He returned with a portfolio containing many 
drawings and pictures; partly portraits, and 
partly landscapes of his own pencil ; they were 
<not deficient in talent, and afforded pleasure to 
the company. First one portrait was recog- 
nised and then another, and at last the Candi- 
date himse]f The children were quite enchant- 
ed, and thronged with enthusiasm round the 
table. The Candidate placed some of them on 
his knee, and seemed particularly observant of 
their pleasure, and it was not long therefore be- 
fore they appeared entirely to forget that he was 
only a new acquaintance — all at least excepting 
Louise, who held herself rather JUre^ and " the 
baby," which was quite ungracious towards him. 

Above all the pictures which the portfolio 
contained, were the children most afifected and 
enchanted by one in sepia, which represented a 
girl kneeling before a rose-bush, from which she 
was gathering roses, whilst a lyre lay against a 
gravestone near her. 

"Oh, how sweet! how divinely beautiful!'* 
exclaimed they. Petrea seemed as if she actu- 
ally could not remove her eyes from the charm- 
ing«picture, which the Candidate himself also 
seemed to consider the gem of his little collec- 
tion. 

It was the custom at the Franks, that every 
evening, as soon as the clock had struck eight, 
the little herd of children, conducted by Louise, 
withdrew to their bed-chamber, which had once 
occasioned the wakeful Petrea to say, that night 
was the worst thing God had ever made : for 
which remark she received a reproving glance 
from Louise, accompanied by the maxim, " that 
people should not talk in that way." 

In order, however, to celebrate the present 
day, which was a remarkeble one, the children 
were permitted to take supper with their parents, 
and even to sit up as late as they did. The 
prospect of this indulgenae, the Candidate, the 
pictures, all combined to elevate the spirits of 
the children in no ordinary degree ; so much so, 
indeed, that Petrea had the boldness, whilst they 
were regaling on roast chicken, to propose to the 
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Candidate that the picture of the girl and the 
rose-bush should be put up for a prize on the 
breaking of a merrythought between them ; 
promising, that if she had the good fortune to 
win it, she would give as a recompense, a pic- 
ture of her own composition, which should rep- 
resent some scene in a temple. Louise appear- 
ed scandalized at her sister's proposal, and shook 
her little white hand at her. 

The mother also violently opposed Petrea's 
proposition ; and she, poor girl, became scarlet, 
and deeply abashed before the reproving glances 
which were cast upon her ; yet the Candidate 
was good-natured enough, after the first aston- 
ishment was over, to yield in the most cheerful 
manner to Petrea's proposal, and zealously to 
declare that the affair should be managed just as 
she would. He accordingly set himself, with an 
appearance of great accuracy and zeal, to meas- 
ure the length of both limbs of the merry- 
thought, and then counted three ;' the mother all 
this time hoping with herself that he would so 
manage it that he himself should retain the head 
— ^but no ! the head remained in Petrea's hand, 
and she uttered a loud cry of joy. After supper, 
the parents again opposed what had taken place ; 
but the Candidate was so cheerful and so deter- 
mined that it should remain as it was settled al- 
ready, that Petrea, the happiest of mortals, ven- 
tured to carry out the girl and rose-bush as her 
own property ; yet, for all this, she did not miss 
a motherly warning by the way, which mingled 
some tears with her joy. The Candidate how- 
ever had, in the mean time, on account of his 
kindness towards the children generally, and his 
good-nature towards Petrea in particular, made 
a favourable impression on the parents. 

"Who knows," said Elise to her husband, 
" but that he may turn out very well. He has, 
it is true, his faults, but he has his good quali- 
ties too ; there is something really very agreea- 
ble in his voice and countenance ; but he must 
leave off that habit of looking at himself so con- 
tinually in his glass." 

" I feel assured that he must have •worth," 
said the Judge, " from the recommendation of 
my friend B. This vanity, and these foppish 
habits of his, we shall soon know how to get rid 
of ; the man himself is unquestionably good ; 
and, dear Elise, be kind to him, and manage so 
that he shall feel at home with us." 

The children, also, in their place of rest, made 
their observations on the Candidate. 

'" I think he is much handsomer than my fa- 
ther;" said little Petrea. 

" I think," said Louise, in a tone of correction, 
" that nobody can be more perfect than my fa- 
ther." 

" That is true, excepting mother ;" exclaimed 
Eva, out of her little bed. 

" Ah," said Petrea, " I like him so much ; he 
has given me that lovely picture ! Do you know 
what I shall call that girl 1 I shall call her Rosa ; 
and ril tell you a long story about her. There 
was once upon a time " 

All the sisters listened eagerly, for Petrea 
could relate better and prettier stories than any 
of them. It was therefore said among them- 
selves that Petrea was very clever; but as 
Louise was desirous that Petrea should not 
build much on this opinion, she now listened to 
her history without bestowing upon it one token 



of applause, although it was found* to he sufS- 
ciently interesting to keep the whole little audi- 
torium awake till midnight. 

"What is to become of my preserves?"' 
thought Elise, one day, as she remarked the- 
quantity which vanished from the plate of the 
Candidate; but when that same evening she 
saw the little Gabriele merrily, and without re- 
proof, pulling about his curls ; when she saw 
him join the children at their play, and make 
every game which they played instructive tO' 
them ; when she saw him armed with a great 
paper weapon, which he called his sword, and 
deal about blows to those who counted false, 
thereby exciting greater activity of mind as well 
as more mirth, she thought to herself, " he may 
eat just as much preserves as he likes ; I will 
take care that he never goes short of them." 

If, however, the Candidate rose higher in the 
regards of one party, there still was another with 
which his actions did not place him in the best 
point of view. This was Brigitta, to whom the 
care of some few things in the house were confi- 
ded ; and she began to look troubled, and out of 
sorts. For several days, whatever her cause of 
annoyance might be, she preserved silence, till 
one evening, when expanding the nostrils of her 
little snubby nose, she thus addressed her mis- 
tress : 

"The gracious lady must be so good as ta 
give out to the cook just twice as much coffee 
as usual ; because if thirigs are to go on in this- 
way, we cannot do with' less. He, the master 
there, empties the little coffee-pot himself every 
morning ! Never, in all my life, have I seen 
such a coffee-bibber !" 

The following evening came a new announce* 
ment of trouble. 

"Now it is not alone a coffee-bibber," said 
poor Brigitta, with a gloomy countenance and 
wide-staring eyes, " but a calf it is, and a de- 
vourer of rusks ! What do you think, gracious 
lady, but the rusk-basket, which I filled only 
yesterday, is to-day as good as empty — only two 
rusks and two or three crumbs remaining? 
Then for cream ! Why every morning he emp- 
ties the jug V* 

" Ah, it is very good," said Elise mildly, yet 
evasively, " that he enjoys things so much." 

" And only look, in heaven's name !" lament- 
ed poor Brigitta another day, " he is also quite 
a sugar-rat ! Why dear, gracious lady, he must 
pu^in at least twenty pieces of sugar into one- 
cup of coffee, or he never could empty a sugar- 
basin as he does ! I must beg you to give me- 
the key of the chest, that I may fill it again. 
God grant that all this may have a good end- 
ing !'* 

Brigitta could venture to say much, for she 
had grown old in the house ; had earned Elise 
as a child in her arms ; and from affection to 
her, had Jollowed her when she left her father*s 
house : besides this, she was a most excellent 
guardian for the children ; but as now these 
complaints of hers were too frequently repeated, 
Elise said to her seriously, " Dear Brigitta, let 
him eat and drink as much as he likes, without 
any observation : I would willingly allow him a 
pound of sugar and coffee a day, if he only he- 
came, as I hope he may, a good friend and pre- 
ceptor for the children." 

Brigitta walked away quite prqvoked, and- 
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grumbling to herself: **WeU, well!'' said she, 
** old Brita caa be silent, yes, that she can ; — 
^veU, well ! we shall see what will be the end 
of it. Sugar and rusks he eats, and salt-fish he 
can't eat ! — well, well !" 

All this time Jacob! was passing his days in 
peace, little ima^ning of the clouds which were 
gathering over his head, or of his appellations 
of coffee-bibber, calf, rusk-devourer, and sugar- 
rat ; and with each succeeding day it became 
more evident that £lise's hopes of him were 
well-grounded. He developed even more and 
more a good and amiable disposition, and the 
most remarkable talents as teacher. The chil- 
dren became attached to bim with the must in- 
tense affection; nor did their obedience and 
reverence for him as preceptor prevent them, 
in their freer hours, from playing him all kind 
of little pranks. Petrea was especially rich in 
43uch inventions ; and he was too kind, too much 
delighted with their pleasure, not willingly to 
assist, or even at times allow himself to be the 
batt of their jokes. 

Breakfast, which for the elder members of the 
family was commonly served at eleven o'clock, 
iurnifthed the children with an excellent oppor- 
tunity for their amusement. The Candidate 
was particularly fond of eggs, and therefore, 
when under a bulky-looking napkin he expected 
to find some, he not unfrequently discovered, in- 
stead of eggs, balls of worsted, playing-balls, 
and other such indigestible articles ; on which 
discovery of his, a stifled laughter would com- 
monly be heard at the door, and a cluster of chil- 
dren's heads be visible, which he in pretended 
anger assailed with the false eggs, and which 
quickly withdrew amid peals of laughter. Often 
too, when, according to old Swedish usage, he 
would take a glass of spirits, he found pure wa- 
ter instead of Cognac in his mouth ; and the lit- 
tle advocates of temperance were always near 
enough to enjoy his astonishment, although suf- 
ficiently distant, also, that not one drop of the 
shower which ikieis then sent at them should 
reach them, though it made them leap high 
enough for delight. And really it was wonder- 
ful how often these Ifttle surprises could be re- 
peated, and how the Candidate let himself so 
constantly be surprised. But he was too much 
occupied by his own thoughts (the thoughts of 
eourse of a student of philosophy), in order to 
l>e on his guard against the tricks of these young 
merry-andrews. One day— 

But before we proceed farther we must ob- 
4Berve, that although the toilette of the Candi- 
date seemed externally to be always so well 
eupplied, yet still it was, in fact, in but a very 
indifferent condition. No wonder, therefore, 
was it, that though his hat outwardly was al- 
ways well brushed, and was apparently in good 
order, yet that it had within a sadly tattered 
lining. 

One day, therefore, as the Candidate had laid 
his hat m a comer of the room, and was sitting 
near the sofa in a rery earnest conversation, 
Henrik, Petrea, and Eva gathered themselves 
about that symbol of freedom with the most 
suspicious airs and gestures of conspiracy. No- 
body paid any attention to them, when after 
awhile the Candidate rose to leave the room, 
■and going through the door would have put on 
iiis hat, — but, behold ! a very singular revolution 



had taken place within it, and a mass of tin sol- 
diers, stones, matches, and heaven knows what 
besides, came rattling down upon bis head ; and 
even one little chimney-sweeper fell astride on 
his nose. Nothing could compare with the im- 
measurable delight of the children at the aston- 
ishment of the Candidate, and the comic grim- 
aces and head-shakings with which he received 
this their not very polite jest. 

No wonder was it, therefore, that the children 
loved the Candidate so well. 

The little Louise, however, who more and 
more began to reckon herself as one of the 
grown people, and only very rarely took part in 
the conspiracies against the Candidate, shook her 
head at this prank of her brother and sisters, and 
looked out a new pieee of dark silk from her 
drawer (Louise was a hoarder by nature), pos- 
sessed herself secretly of the Candidate's hat, 
and with some little help from her mother, had 
then her secret pleasure also, and could laugh in 
her own sleeve at his amazement when he dis- 
covered a bran new lining in his hat. 

" Our Louise is a sensible little giri," said the 
Judge, well pleased, to his wife, who had made 
him a third in this plot ; and after that day she 
was called both by father and mother '' our sen- 
sible little Louise." 

Scare^y had Jacobi been three weeks in the 
family of the Franks, before Elise felt herself 
disposed to give him a new title, that of Dispu- 
ter-General, sp great was the ability he discov- 
ered to dispute on every subject, from human 
free-will to rules for oookwy } nay, even for the 
eating of eggs. 

On this subject Elise wrote thus to her sister 
Cecilia: — "But however polite and agreeable 
the Candidate may be generally, still he is just 
as wearisome and- obstinate in disputation ; and 
as there is nobody in the house that makes any 
pretension to rival him in certain subtleties of 
argument, he is in great danger of considering 
himself a miracle of meta^ysical light, which 
he is not, I am persuaded, by any means, since 
he has much more skill in rending down than in 
building up, in perplexing than in making clear. 
Ernst is no friend of metaphysical hair-splitting, 
and when Jacobi begins to doubt the most per- 
ceptible and most certain things — ' what is per- 
ceptible, what is certain 1' the Candidate will 
inquire — ^he grows impatient, shrugs his shoul- 
ders, goes to his writing-table, and leaves me to 
combat it out, althou|^, for my part, I would 
gladly have nothing to do with it. Should I, 
however, foir a while carry oa the contest boldly, 
the scholar then will overwhehn me with learn- 
ed words and arguments, and then I too flee, 
and leave him nuiire du champ de baiaiUe, He 
believes tiien that I am convinced, at least of 
his power, which yet however is not the case; 
and if fortune does not bestow upon me a pow- 
erful ally against him, he may imagine so. Nev- 
ertheless, I am not witkioat some curiosity to 
hear a system which he has promised to explain 
to me this evening, and according to which ev- 
erything in the world ought to be so good and 
consistent. These subjects have always an in- 
terest for me, and remind me of the time when 
you and I, Cecilia, like two butterflies, went flut- 
tering over the earth, pausing about its flowers, 
and building up for ourselves pretty theories on 
the origin of life and ail things. Since then I 
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bad almost forgotten them. Think only if the 
mythology of our youth should present itself 
again in the system of the Candidate !" 

Here Elise was interrupted by the entrance of 
the troop of children. 

"Might we borrow Gabrielel" "Mother, 
lend us Gabriele !" besought several coaxing 
little voices. 

" Gabriele, wilt thou not come and play with 
vlbV* and with those words Petrea held up a 
gingerbread heart, which so operated on the 
heart of the little one, that at once she yielded 
to the wishes of brother and sisters. 

" Ah, but you must take great care of her, my 
little angel !" said the mother ; " Louise, dear, 
take her under your charge ; look after her, and 
see that no harm befall her !" 

" Yes, of course ;" said Louise, with a conse- 
quential countenance : and the jubilant children 
carried off the borrowed treasure. 

Elise took her work, and the Candidate, with 
a look of great importance, seated himself before 
her, in order to initiate her into the mysteries 
of his system. Just, however, at the moment 
when he had opened his mouth to begin, after 
having hemmed a few times, a shrill little bark- 
ing, and the words, "your most devoted ser- 
vant," were heard at the door, and a person en- 
tered curtseying with an air of conscious worth, 
and with a little poodle in her arms — a person 
with whom we will have the honour to com- 
mence a new chapter. 



CHAPTER in. 

THB CHAHBBaLAIN's LADY. 

Where is there not Juiute volUI Above the 
heavenly hosts are outspread the wings of cher- 
ubim and seraphim ; and in the poultry-yards of 
earth the geese exalt their wings high over the 
other lesser feathered creatures. It belongs to 
the ordination of the world. 

The Chamberlain's lady, GunillaW., belonged 
incontestably to the highest haute vol6e in the ex- 
cellent city of X., where we have had the hon- 
our of making the acquaintance of the family of 
the Franks. She was the sister of the Sheriff 
Stern hok, and inhabited the third story of the 
house of which the Franks inhabited the second, 
and Evelina Berndes the first. 

This lady had spent her youth at Court, and 
passed many a day of wearisome constraint, and 
many a night in making those clothes which 
were to conceal from the world how poor Miss 
Gun ilia was ; yet neither night nor day did she 
complain either of constraint or of poverty, for 
she possessed under a plain exterior a strong 
and quiet spirit. 

An old aunt used to preach to her thus : " Eat, 
that thou mayst grow stout ; if thou art stout, 
thou wilt grow handsome ; and if thou art hand- 
some, thou wilt get married." 

Miss Gunilla, who never ate much, and who 
did not eat one mouthful more for this warning, 
grew neither fat nor handsome ; yet on account 
of her excellent disposition she was beloved by 
every one, and especially by a young rich Cham- 
berlain of the court, who, through his own good 
qualities and excellent heart, won her affections, 
and thus Miss Gunilla became Mistress. After 



this, in the circle of her friends she was accus- 
tomed to be called Mrs. Gunilla ; which freedom 
we also shall sometimes take with her here. 

Shortly after her marriage, and in conse<>> 
quence of cold, her husband became a sad inva- 
lid. For thirty years she lived separated from 
the world, a faithful and lonely attendant of the 
sick man ; and what she bore and what she en- 
dured the world knew not, for she endured all 
in silence. For several years her husband 
could not bear the light ; she learned, therefore^ 
to knit in darkness, and thus made a large knit- 
ted carpet. " Into this carpet," sajd she, as she 
once spoke accidentally of herself, "have I knit 
many tears !" 

One of the many hypochondriacal fancies of 
her husband was, that he was about to fall into 
a yawning abyss, and only could believe himself 
safe so long as he held the hand of his wife. 
Thus for one month after another she sate by 
his couch. 

At length, the grave opened for him ; and 
thanking his wife for the happiness he had en* 
joyed in the house of sickness on earth, he sank 
to rest, in the full belief of a land of blessedness 
beyond. When he was gone, it seemed to her 
as if she were of no more use than an old al^^ 
manack ; but here also again her soul raised i^ 
self under its burden, and she regulated her life 
with peace and decision. In course of years 
she grew more cheerful, and the originality of 
her talents and disposition which nature ha<F 
given to her, and which, in her solitude, had un<- 
disturbedly followed their own bent, brought a 
freshness with them into social life, into whicli 
she entered at first rather from resolution than 
from feeling at ease in it. 

" The Lord ordains all things for the best ;" 
that had always been, and still remained, the 
firm anchorage of her soul. But it was not this 
alone which gave to her the peace and gentle- 
ness which announced themselves in her voice, 
and diffused a true grace over her aged and not 
handsome countenance ; for even as the sunkem 
sun often throws the loveliest light upon the- 
earth which it has left, so does a beloved, but 
departed human being cast a light of holy re- 
membrance on the remaining solitary friend.. 
Mrs. Gunilla herself lived in such remembrance ; 
she knew it not, but ever since the death of her 
husband the dark pictures of her sufferings- had 
vanished more and more, and her own person, 
dignified by patience and suffering, became en- 
nobled as by a transfiguration ; the light which 
was in her soul cast a glory around her. She 
seldom mentioned the name of her husband ; 
but when she did so, it was like a breath ot' 
summer air in voice and countenance. 

She collected good people about her, and loved 
to promote their happiness ; and whenever there 
was a young couple whose narrow circumstan- 
ces, or whose fears for the future, filled them 
with anxiety, or a young but indigent man who 
was about to fall into debt and difficulty, Mr&. 
Gunilla was ever at hand, even though she 
came late. She had nevertheless her faults> 
and these, as we proceed, we shall become ac- 
quainted with. 

We shall now endeavour to sketch her por- 
trait — the size of life. Age between fifty and 
sixty ; figure tall, stiff, well-made, not too thin ; 
beside Jeremias Munter she might be called 
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stoat ; complexion, pale yellow ; the nose and 
chin coming together, the mouth falling in ; the 
eyes grey and small, forehead smooth, and 
agreeably shaded by siWer hair ; the hands still 
handsome, and between the thumb and delicate 
tip of the forefinger a pinch of snuff, which was 
commonly held in certain prospective towards 
the nose, whilst with an elbow resting on the 
arm of sofa or easy chair, she gave little lec- 
tures or read aloud, for it was one of her weak- 
nesses to suppose that she knew eyery thing. 

During her long hermit-life she had been ac- 
customed wholly to neglect her toilette; and 
her old silk gown, from which the wadding 
peeped out from many a hole, especially at the 
elbows ; her oflen-mended collar, and her droop- 
ing cap, the ribbons of which were flecked with 
many a stain of snuff, were always a trouble to 
Elise's love of order and purity. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, there was a certain air about Mrs. 
Gunilla, which carried off all; and with her 
character, rank, property, and consideration, she 
was haute volicy spite of torn gown and snuff-be- 
flecked ribbons, and had great influence among 
the best society of the city. 

She considered herself somewhat related to 
Elise, was very fond of her, and used very often 
to impart to her, her opinions on education (N.B. 
— ^Mrs. Gunilla never had children) — on which 
account many people in the city accused Elise 
of weakness towards the haute voUe, and the 
postmistress Bask and the general-shopkeeper 
Snur considered it quite as much a ciime as a 
failing. 

There was in Mrs. Gunilla's voice, manners, 
and bearing, a something very imposing; her 
curtsey was usually very stately and low, and 
this brings us again to her entrance into EUse's 
room. Elise, the moment she entered, quickly 
rose and welcomed her, introducing Jacobi at 
the same time. 

At the flrst glance, Jacobi uttered an excla- 
mation of joyful surprise, approached her with 
an appearance of the greatest cordiality, seized 
her band, which he kissed reverentially, and fe- 
licitated himself on the happiness of seeing her 
again. 

The little eyes of the Chamberlaim's lady 
twinkled, and she exclaimed, *' O heavens ! my 
heart's dearest ! Nay, that is very pleasant ! 
He, he, he!" 

*^How!" exclaimed Elise in astonishment, 

" Mr. Jacobi, do you know Aunt W., do you 

know Mr. Jacobi 1" 

- The Candidate appeared about to give an ex- 
planation, but this Mrs. Gunilla, with a faint 
crimson overspreading the pale yellow cheek, 
and a twitch of the eyebrow, prevented, and 
with a quick voice she said, " We once lived in 
the same house." 

She then desired that the conversation which 
her entrance bad interrupted, and which appear- 
ed to have been very important, might proceed. 
" At least," added she, with a penetrating glance 
on Elise and the Candidate, " if I should not dis- 
turb you." 

"Certainly not!" was the reply from both 
parties. 

The Candidate needed only the sixteenth of 
a hint to rush armed with full fervour into the 
mysteries of his system. Mrs. Gunilla took out 
a packet of old gold thread, which she set her- 



self to unravel, whilst the Candioate coughed 
and prepared himself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MONADS AND NOMADS. 

"All beingjs," commenced the Candidate* 
''have, as their most intrinsic foundation and' 
substance, a simple unity, a soul, a — in a word, 
a monad." 

" A — a what 7" asked the Chamberlain's lady^ 
fixing her eyes upon him. 

" A monad, or a simple unity," continued he^ 
" The monads have a common resemblance in 
substance with one another; but in respect of 
qualities, of power, and size, ihey are substan- 
tially unlike. There are the monads of people^ 
there are human monads, animal monads, vege- 
table monads; in short, the world is full of mon« 
ads — they compose the world — " 

" Heart's dearest !" interrupted the old lady, in 
a tone of displeasure, " I don't understand one 
word of all this ! What stuff it is ! What ar&: 
monads 7— fill the world, do theyl — I see no. 
monads !" 

"You see me, dear lady," said Jacobi, "and. 
yourself. You are yourself a monad." 

"la monad !" exclaimed she, in disgust. 

"Yes, certainly," replied he, "your Honour^ 
just the same as any otner living creatute — " 

" But," again interrupted she, " I must tell you>, 
dear friend, that I am neither a monad nor a 
creatuie, but a human being— a sinful humaa 
being it is true— but one that God, in any case^ 
created in his own image." 

"Yes, certainly, certainly," acceded the Can- 
didate. " I acknowledge a principal monad,, 
from which all other monads emanate." 

" What !" exclaimed she, " is our Lord God* 
to be a monad also 1" 

" He may be so designated," said the Candi- 
date, " on account of oneness, and also to pre- 
serve uniformity as to name. For the rest, I be- 
lieve that the monads, from the beginning, arc 
gifted with a self-sustaining strength, through, 
which they are generated into the corporeal 
world ; that is to say, take a bodily shape, live^ 
act, nay, even strive — that is to say, would re- 
move themselves from one body mto another 
without the immediate influence of the Principal 
Monad. The monads are in perpetual motioa. 
— ^perpetual change, and always place and ar- 
range themselves according to their power and 
will. If, now, we regard the world from this 
point of view, it presents itself to us in the clear- 
est and most excellent manner. In all spheres 
of life we see how the principal monad assem- 
bles all the subject monads around itself as or- 
gans and members. Thus are nations and states,, 
arts and sciences, fashioned; thus every man 
creates his own world, and governs it according 
to his ability ; for there is no such thing as free- 
will, as people commonly imagine, but the mon- 
ad in man directs what he shall become, and 
what in regard to — " 

" That I don't believe," interrupted Mrs. Gun- 
illa ; " since, if my soul, or monao, as you would 
call it, had guided me according lo its pleasure,. 
it would have led me to do many wicked things ; 
and if our Lord God had not chastised me, and 
in his mercy directed me to something that was 
good, it would have gone mad enough with my 
nomadic soul — that I can tell you." 
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*<B»t, yoar Honour," said Jaeobi, <^I don'c 
deny at all the inflaence of a jurincipal loOQad , 
^n the contraiy, I acknowledge ; and it is pre- 
cisely this influenoe Vifop. your monad which—" 
; "And I assert," exclaimed she^ warming, and 
again interruptiag him, ^< that we should do no- 
thing that was rtgbt> if you could establish your 
nomadic government, instead of the government 
of our Lord God. What good could I giet from 
jour nomads V* , 

" Monads," said the Candidate, correcting her. 

" And supposing your monads," continued 
Mrs. Gunilla, "do keep in such perpetual move- 
anent, and do arrange themselves so properly, 
what good will that do me in moments of temp* 
4ation and need 1 It is far wiser and better that 
I say and believe that our Lord Grod will guide 
vs according to his wisdom and good, than if I 
4Should believe that a heap of your nomads—" 
' " Monads, monads !" exclaimed the Candidate. 

" Monads or nomads," answered Mrs. Gunil- 
la, " it is all one— be^o good as to let my cotton 
•alone — ^your nomads may be as magnificent and 
mighty as they please, and they may govern 
themselves, and may live and strive according to 
4heir own wisdom; yet I cannot see how the 
world, for all that, ean be in. the least the more 
regular, or even one little grain the more plea- 
isant to look at. And why are things so bad here 1 
Why, precisely for this very reason, because you 
.^oa people fancy yourselves such powerful 
monaos, and think so much of your own strength, 
"without being willing to know that you are alto- 

fither poor sinners, who ought to beseech our 
ord God to govern their poor nomadic souls, in 
-order that they might become a little better. It 
is precisely such, nomadic notions as these that 
we have to thank for all kind of ^tlifogging 
pranks, for all uproars and broken wmdows. . if 
~ ott had ouly less of nomads, and more of sensi- 
le men in you, one should live in better peace 
on the earth." 

The Candidate was quite confounded; he had 
never been used to argument like this, and stared 
at Mrs. Gunilla with open mouth ; whilst little 
Pyrriius, excited by the warmth of his mistress, 
leapt upon the table, and barking shriBy seemed 
disposed to spring at the Candidate's nose. All 
this appeared so comic, that E)Use could no longer 
keep back the merriment which she had felt du- 
Ting the former part of the dispute, and Jacobi 
himself accompanied her hearty laugh. Mrs. 
Crunilla, however, looked very bitter ; and the 
Candidate, nothing daunted, b^an again. 

" But, in the name of all the world," said he, 
** your Honour will not understand me : we s^ak 
only in one sense of observing the world — in a 
sense which its phenomena can clearly expound 
themselves. Monadology, rightly understood, 
does not oppose the ideas of the Christian reli- 
gion, as I will demonstrate immediately. Ob- 
jective revelation proves to us exactly that the 
«ubjectrobjective and object-subjective, whichW 

"Ah I" said Mrs. Gunilla, throwing herself 
l)ack, " talk what nonsense you will Tor me, I 
know what I know. Nomads may be just what 
^hey please for me : but I call a man, a man ; I 
fcsjd a cat, a cat, and a flower, a flower ; and pur 
Lord God remains to me our Lord God, and no 
nomad!" 

"Monad, monad!" cried the Candidate, in a 
■fiort of half-comic despair ; " and as for that word, 
philosophy has as good a right, as, any other 
science, to make use of certain words to express 
^rtain ideas'." 



^1 



During the last several minutes suspicious 
movements had been heaid at the paiioui door, 
the cause of which now became evident ; the 
children had stolen in behind the Candidate, and 
now cast beseeching glances towards their mother 
that «be should let all go on unobserved. Petrea 
and Eva stole in first, carrying between them a 
heavy pincushion, weighted with lead, five 
pounds in weight at least. The Candidate was 
standing, and at the very moment when he was 
doing his best to defend the rights of philosophy, 
the leaden cushion was dropped down into his 
coat-pocket. A motion backwards was percept- 
ible through his whole body, and his coat was 
tightlv pulled down behind. A powerful twitch- 
ing shewed itself at the comers of his mouth, and 
a certain stammering might be noticed in his 
speech, although he stood perfectly still, and ap- 
peared to observe nothing; while the little ras- 
calis, who had expected a terrible explosion from 
their well-laid train, stole off to a distance. 

All this while, however, there was in the good- 
hearted scholar such a powerful inclination to 
laugh, that he hastened to relate an anecdote 
which should give him the opportunity of doing 
so. And whether it was the nomads of Mrs. 
Gunilla wliich diverted him from his system, or 
the visit of the Uttle herd of nomads to his pocket, 
true it is there was an end of his philosophy for 
that evening. Beyond this, he appeared now to 
wish by cheerful discourse to entertain Mrs. Gu-* 
nilla, in which he perfectly succeeded ; and so 
mild andindulgsnt was he towards her, that Elise 
began to qoettion with herself whether Mrs. Gu- 
nilla's mode of argument were not the best and 
the most successful. 

The children stood not far off, and observed 
all the actions of Jacobi. " If he goes out, he 
will feel the cushion," said they. " He will 
fetch a book !. Now he comes — ah I" 

The Candidate really went out for a book from 
his room, but he stepped with the most stoical 
repose, though with a miserably backward-pulled 
coat, through the astonished group of children, 
and left the room. 

When he returned, the coat sate quite correct- 
ly; the cushion evidently was not there. The 
astonishment of the children rose to the highest 
pitch, and there was no end to their conjectures. 
Louise imagined that there must be a hole in his 
pocket, through which the pincushion had fallen 
on the stairs. Petrea, in whose su^estion the 
joke originated, was quite dismayed about the 
fate of the cushion. 

Never once did it enter into the innocent heads 
of the children that the Candidate had done all 
this in order to turn their intended joke'on him 
into a joke on themselves. 

" How came you to be acquainted with Mrs. 
Gunilla W. V asked Elise from Jacobi when the 
lady was gone. 

" When I was studying in — ^-," replied he. 
" I rented a small room on the ground floor or 
the same house where she lived. As I at that 
time was in very narrow circumstances, I had 
my dinner from an eating-house near, where all 
was supplied at the lowest price; but it oflen 
was so intolerably bad, that I was obliged to send 
it back untasted. and endeavour, by a walk in the 
fresh air instead, to appease my hunger. I had 
lived thus for some time, and was, as may be 
imagined, become meagre enough, when Mrs. 
W., with whom I was not personally acquainted, 
proposed to me, through her housekeeper, that 
she should provide me with a dinner^at the same 
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low charge as the eating-honse. I was aston- 
ished, bat thankfully accepted (he proposal. I 
soon discovered, however, that she wished in this 
way to become my benefactor without its appear- 
ing so, and without my thanks being necessary. 
From this day I lived in Actual plenty. But her 
gooSness did not end here.' During a severely 
cold winter, in which I went out in a very thin 
^reat-coat, I received quite unexpectedly one 
trimmed with fur. From whom it came I could 
-not for some time discover, till chance gave me 
a clue which led me to the Chamberlain's lady. 
But could I thank her for it 1 No, she befiame 
regularly angry, and drove me away whenever I 
«poke of my obligation to her." 

Tears filled the eyes of Jacobi as he told this, 
.and both Elise's eves and those of her husband 
beamed with delight at this relation. 

" It is," said Judge Frank, " a proof how much 
goodness there is in the world, although at a su- 
perficial glance one is so disposed to doubt it. 
What is bad is noised abroad, is echoed back 
from side to side, and newspapers and social cir- 
cles find so much to say about it j whilst what is 
good goes at best, like sunshine, quietly through 
the world." 



CHAPTER V. 

DISAGREEABLE NEWS. 

The little quarrel which Mrs. Gunilla had 
-with the Candidate, about monads and nomads, 
appeared to have displeased neither of them, but 
Tatlier, on the contrary, to have excited in them 
a desire for others ; and as Elise, who had no 
great inclination to spend her evenings alone with 
him, used frequently to invite Mrs. Gunilla to 
drink tea with them, it was not long before she 
and the Candidate were again in hot disputation 
together. Whenever too it happened that, the 
Assessor also came in, there was a terrible noise 
■among all three. The Candidate spoke his loud- 
est, and leapt about almost beside himself, but 
was fairly out-talked, because his voice was 
"weak, and because Mrs. Gunilla and the As- 
sessor, who between them two selves never were 
agreed, leagued themselves nevertheless against 
him. Jacobi, notwithstanding this, had often the 
right side of an argument, and bore this over- 
throw with the best temper in the world. Per- 
haps he might have lost his temper, however, 
:as well as his voice — he himself declared he 
shoulH~had he not suddenly abandoned the con- 
test. He vanished almost entirely from the even- 
ing circle. 

" What has become of our Candidate V* asked 
'Mrs. Gunilla. " I shall be much surprised if 
-some of his monads or nomads have not carried 
him off' bodily I He, he, he !" 

Judge Frank and wife also began to question 
with some anxiety, " What has become of our 
'Candidate V* 

Our Candidate belonged to that class of persons 
who easily win many friends. His cheerful easy 
^mper, his talents and good social qualifications, 
maae him much beloved and sought after, espe- 
cially in smaller circles. It was here, therefore, 
as It had been at the University — he was drawn 
into a ^'ovial little company of good fellows, 
where, m a variety of ways, thev could amuse 
themselves, and where the cheerful spirit of Ja- 
cobi was highly prized. He allowed himself, 
partly out of good-nature and partly out of his 
-^wn tolly, to be led on by them, and to take part 
C 



in a variety of pranks, which, through the influ- 
ence of some members of the Club, went on from 
little jto more, and our Candidate found himself, 
before he was aware of what he was about, drawn 
into a regular debauch— all which operated most 
disadvantageously upon him— kept him out late 
at night, and only permitted him to rise late in 
the morning, and then with headach and disin- 
clination to business. 

There was, of course, no lack of good friends 
to bring these tidings to Judge Prank. He was 
angry, and Elise was seriously distressed, for she 
had begun to like Jacobi, and had hoped for so 
much from his connexion with the children. 

" It won't do, it won't do," grumbled Judge 
Frank. " There shall very soon be an end put to 
this ! A pretty story indeed ! I shall tell him 

that if he . But, dear tfhild, you yourself 

are to blame in this affair ; you should concern 
yourself a little about him; you are sofi6re and 
distant to him ; and what amusement do you pro- 
vide for him here of an evening! The little 
quarrels between Mrs. Gunilla andMunter can- 
not be amusing to him, especially when he is 
always out-talked by them. It would be a thou- 
sand limes better for the young man if you would 
allow him to read aloud to you, even if it were 
romances, or whatever you would. You should 
exert your talent for music; it would give your- 
self pleasure, and between whiles you could talk 
a little sound reason with him, instead of dispu- 
ting about things which neither he nor you under- 
stand ! If you had only begun in that way at 
first, he would perhaps never have been such a 
swashbuckler as he is, and now one must get 
order and good manners back into the house with 
oversight and trouble. I'll not allow such goings 
on!— he shall hear about it to-morrow morning! 
I'll give that pretty youth something which he 
shall remember !" 

" Ah !" said Elise, "d6n't be too severe, Ernst ! 
Jacobi is good ; and if you talk seriously yet 
kindly to him, I am persuaded it will have the 
best effect." 

Judge Frank made no reply, but walked up 
and down the room in very ill humour. 

" Would you like to hear some news of your 
neighbour the pasquilla- writer 1" asked Assessor 
Munter, who just tnen entered with a dark coun- 
tenance. " He is sick, sick to death of a gallop- 
ing consumption — he will not write any more 
pasquillas." 

" Who looks after his little girl 1" asked Elise ; 
" I see her sometimes running about the street 
like a wild cat." 

" Yes, there's a pretty prospect for her," snort- 
ed out the Assessor. " There is a person in the 
house — one must call her a person whether she 
be a beast or a devil — who looks after the 
housekeeping, but robs him and ruins that child. 
Would you believe it 7 She and two tall churls 
that she has about her amuse themselves with 
terrifying that little girl by dressing themselves 
up whimsically, and acting the goblins in the 
twilight. It is more than a miracle if they do 
not drive her mad !" 

" Poor wretch !" exclaimed Judge Frank in 
rage and abhorrence. " How much destruction 
of character there is, how much crime, which 
the arm of the law cannot reach! And that 
child's father, can he bear that it is so treated 1" 

" He is wholly governed by that creature — that 
woman," said Munter; "besides, sick in bed as 
he now is, he knows but little of what goes on in 
the house." 
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" And if he die," asked the judge, " is there no- 
body who will look after that girl 1 Is there no 
relation or friend 1" 

"Nobody in the world," returned Jeremias. 
*' I have inquired particularly. The bird in the 
wood is not more defenceless than that child. 
Poverty there will be in the house ; and what lit- 
tle there is, that monster of a housekeeper will 
soon run through." 

" What can one do 1" asked the Judge in real 
anxiety. " Do you know anything, Munter, that 
one could do 1" 

"Nothing as yet," returned he; "at present 
things must take their own course. I counsel 
nobody to interfere ; for he is possessed of the 
woman, and she is possessed of the devil ; and as 
for the girl, he will have her constantly with him, 
and lets her give way to all her petulances. But 
this cannot long endure. In a month, perhaps, 
he will be dead; and He who sees the falling 
sparrow willj without doubt, take care of the 
poor child. At present nobody can save her 
from the hands of these harpies. Now, good 
evening! But I could not help coming to tell 
you this little history, because it lay burning at 
my heart ; and people have the very polite custom 
oi throwing their burdens upon others, in order 
to lighten themselves. Adieu !" 

The Judge was very much disturbed this even- 
ing. What he had just heard weighed heavily 
on his heart. 

I " It is singular," said he; " how often Mr. N.'s 
course and mine have clashed. He has talent, 
but bad moral character; on that account I have 
opposed his endeavours to get into office, and 
thus operated against his success. It was natu- 
ral that he should become my enemy, and I never 
troubled myself about it; but now I wish — the 
unhappy man, how miserable he lies there! and 
that poor, poor child I Strom," said he, calling 
to his servant, " is the Candidate at home 1 No, 
and it is nearly eleven I To-morrow he shall 
find out where he is at home !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

HERO-DEEDS. 

On the following morning, as Judge Frank 
drew aside his window-curtains, the sun, so 
powerful in its beams and its silence, shone into 
his chamber, lighting it with its glorious splen- 
dour. These sunbeams went directly to his heart, 
r "Dear Elise," said he, when his wife was 
awake, " I have a great deal to do to-day. Per- 
haps it would 'be better if you would speak with 
Jacobi, and give him his lecture. Ladies, in 
such circumstances, have more influence on men 
than we men can have. Besides this, what can 
be bent must not be broken. I — in short I fancy 
you will manage the affair best. Could you not 
take the children a long walk to-day 1 It would 
do both them and you good, and upon the way 
you would have an excellent opportunity for an 
explanation. Should this be of no avail, then I 
will — ^but I would gladly avoid being angry with 
him; one has things enough to vex one without 
that." 

The Judge was not the only person in the 
house whom the sun inspired witn thoughts of 
rambling. The Candidate had promised the 
children for a long time to lake them to a wood, 
where there were plenty of hazel-bushes, and 
where they would gather a rich harvest of nuts. 



Children have an incomparable ftiemory for all 
such promises; and the httle Franks thought that 
no day could, by any possibility, be pore beau* 
tiful or more suitable for a great expedition than 
the present, and therefore, as soon as they dis- 
covered that the Candidate and their parents 
thought the same, their jov rose actually as high 
as the roof. Brigitta had not hands enough ibr 
Petrea and Eva, so did they skip about when she 
wished to dress them. 

Immediately after noon the procession was 
ready to set forth. Henrik and Louise marched 
first; next came Eva and Leonore, -between 
whom was Petrea, each one carrying a little bas- 
ket containing a piece of cake, as provision ibr 
their journey. Behind the column of children, 
came the mother, and near her the Candidate, 
drawing a little wicker carriage, in which sate 
little Gabriele, looking gravely about with her 
large brown eyes. 

"Little Africa"— so the children called their 
little dark-eyed neighbour from the Cape — ^stood 
at her door as the little Franks tripped forth from 
theirs. Petrea, with an irresistible desire to 
make her acquaintance, rushed across the street 
and offered her a piece of cake which she had in 
her basket. The little wild creature snatched the 
piece of cake with violence, showed her row of 
white teeth, and vanished in the doorway, while 
Elise seized Petrea's hand, in order to keep her 
restless spirit in check. 

As soon as they had passed the gate of the city 
the children were permitted full freedom, and they 
were not much more composed in their demean- 
our than a set of young calves turned out for the 
first time into a green meadow. We must even 
acknowledge that Louise fell into a few excess- 
es, such as jumping over ditches where they were 
the broadest, and clapping her hands and shout- 
ing to frighten away phlegmatical crows. It 
was not long, however, before she gave up these 
outbreaks, and turned her mind to a much se- 
dater course ; and then, whenever a stiff-necked 
millifolium or a gaudy hip came in her way, she 
carefully broke it off, and preserved it in her 
apron, for the use of the family. Henrik ran 
back every now and then to the wicker carriage, 
in order to kiss " the baby," and give her the 
very least flowers he could find. Peftea often 
stumbled and fell, but always sprang up quickly, 
and then, unaffrighted, sped forward on her way 
again. 

The Candidate also, full of joyous animal 
spirits, began to sing aloud, in a fine tenor voice, 
the song, " Seats of the Vikings ! groves old and 
hoary," in which the children soon joined their 
descant, while they marched in time to the song. 
Elise, who gave herself up to the full enjoyment 
of the beautiful day and the universal delight, 
had neither inclination nor wish to interrupt this 
by any disagreeable explanation ; she thought to 
herself that she would defer it a while. 

" Nay, only look, only look, sisters I Henrik, ' 
come here!" exclaimed little Petrea, bee koningr 
with the hand, leaping, and almost out of herself 
for delight, while she looked through the trellis- 
work of a tall handsome gate into pleasure- 
grounds which were laid out in the ow-fashion- 
ed manner, and ornamented with clipped trees. 
Many little heads soon surmounted Petrea's, and 
looked with great curiosity through the trellis- 
gate, and then up came the Candidate, not like a 
threatening cherub with a flaming sword, but a 
good angel, who opened the door of this paradise 
to the enraptured children. This surprise had 
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been prepared lor them by Elise aad the Candi- 
date, who had obtained permission from the pro- 
prietor of the grounds to take the children through 
them on their way to the nut-wood. 

Here the children found endless subject for ad- 
miration and inquiry, nor could either the Can- 
didate or their mother answer all their questions. 
Before long the hearts of the children were mo- 
ved at sight of a little leaden Cupid, who stood 
>veeping near a dry fountain. 
" Why does he cry 7" asked they. 
"Probably because the water is all gone," an- 
swered the Candidate, smilingly. 

Presently again they were enchanted by sight 
of a Chinese temple, which to their fancy contain- 
ed all the magnilicence in the world — ^instead of, 
as was the case, a quantity of fowls ; then they 
were filled with astonishment at trees in the form 
of pyramids — they never had seen anything so 
■wonderful, so beautiful ! ' But the most wonder- 
ful thing was yet to come. 

They reached a gloonay part of the grounds. 
Melancholy sounds, incoherent, yet pleasurable, 
became audible, accompanied by an uninterrupt- 
ed plashing of water. The children walked 
slower and closer together, in a state of excited 
expectation, and a kind of shuddering curiosity. 
The melancholy tones and the falling water be- 
came more and more distinct, as they found them- 
selves inclosed in a thick fir wood; presently, 
however, an opening to the right showed itself, 
and then, thickly wreathed with a wild growth 
of plants and heavily-leaved trees, the vault of a 
grotto revealed itself, within which, and in the 
distance, stood a large white figure, with aged 
bead, long beard, crooked legs, and goat's feet. 
To his lips he held a pandean pipe, from which 
the extraordinary sounds appeared to proceed. 
Little waterfalls leaped here and there from the 
rocks around, and then collected themselves at 
the foot of the statue in a large basin, in which 
. the figure seemed, with a dreamy countenance, 
to contemplate himself and the leaf-garlanded en- 
trance of tne grotto. 

The Candidate informed them that this was 
the wood-god Pan ; but what farther information 
he gave respecting this deity of nature among the 
ancients, was listened to by nobody but Louise, 
who however shook her white head over the 
want of wisdom in the Grecians who could be- 
lieve on such a god; and by Elise, who loved to 
discover in the belief of antiquity a god of na- 
ture ; although we give in our day to such a dei- 
ty a much truer, and, as we think, a much divi- 
ner nature. 

The exhibition in the grotto had produced its 
effect upon all the spectators, great as well as 
small ; but the brain of the little Petrea seemed 
quite intoxicated, not to say crazed by it. The 
Wood-god, with his music, nis half-animal half* 
human figure, although only of gypsum, and, as 
the Candidate declared, the offspring only of a 
dim fancy, as well as that it was without life or 
actuality, still remained to her imagination a liv- 
ing existence, as real as wonderful. She could 
see nothing, think of nothing, but the Wood-god : 
and the foreboding of a new and wonderful world 
filled her soul with a delicious terror. 

In the meantime the candidate conducted Elise 
by a path, which wound among alders and birch- 
es, from the grotto, up the mountain. When they 
reached the ascent, all was sunny and cheerful ; 
and behold upon a mound, was set out so pleas- 
antly in the sunshine, a little collation of truit. 
The Candidate, who had great pleasure in b^ing 



the kind-hearted host on such occasions, had pro- 
vided this little surprise for Elise and the children ; 
and never, indeed,vwas a surprise more welcome 
or more joyous. It is the most thankful thing in 
the world to give pleasure to children; and, 
moreover, the good- will of the mother is always 
obtained thereby. 

The Candidate spread his cloak upon a green 
slope under a hedge of roses, on which Elise's 
favourite flowers were still blooming, as a seat 
for herself and " the baby," which, now lifted out 
of the wicker-carriage, nad its green silk bonnet 
taken off, and its golden locks bathed in sunshine^ 
He chose out the best fruit for her and her moth- 
er; and then seating himself oi- the^grass near 
her, played with her, and drove away the flies- 
from' her mother with a spray ot roses, while the 
other children ran about at a distance, enjoying, 
with all the zest of childhood, gooseberries ana 
freedom. The trees rustled with a soft south 
wind, while the melodious tones of the Wood- 
god, and the splash of the water, mingled gently 
with the whispering leaves. It was a delicious 
time, and its soft influence stole into the soul ot 
Elise. The sun, the scent of the roses, the song 
of the wood and of the water, the beautiful scene 
before her, the happy children — all these called 
up into her breast that summer of the heart, in 
wnich all sentiments, all thoughts, are like flow- 
ers, and which makes life seem so light and so 
lovely : she conceived a friendship for that young 
man who had occasioned it, and whose good 
heart beamed forth from his eyes, which at one 
moment were fixed on the blue heavens, and then 
on her own soft blue eyes, with an expression of 
devotion and a certain pure earnestness, which 
she had never observed in him before. Elise felt 
that she could now undertake the explanation 
with him ; she felt that she could talk with him 
openl V and warmly as a sister, and that the truth, 
would flow from her lips, without wounding him 
or giving him pain. 

Scarcely, however, had she with cordial, though 
with tremulous voice, began to speak, when an 
uneasy movement among the children interrupt- 
ed her. Some looked in the hedges, some ran 
about under the trees, and the name " Petrea I 
Petrea !" was repeated in every variety of tone. 
The mother looked uneasily around, and the 
Candidate sprang up to see ^'hat was amiss. It 
was nothing uncommon for Petrea to separate 
herself from the rest of the children, and, occupi- 
ed by her own little thoughts, to lag behind ; on 
that account, therefore, nobody had at first troub- 
led themselves because she was not with them at 
the collation, for they said, " she will soon come." 
Afterward, Elise and the Candidate were too 
much occupied by their own thoughts ; and the 
children said as usual, "She'll soon come." But 
when she did not come, they began to seek for 
her, and Elise and the Candidate came to their 
assistance. They ran back to the grotto ; they 
sought and called, but all in vain— Petrea was 
nowhere to be found! and uneasiness very soon 
changed itself into actual anxiety. 

We ourselves will now conduct the reader to 
Petrea. So enchanted was she with the Wood- 
god and his music, that no sooner had she, with 
the others, begun to climb the hill, than she turn- 
ed back to the grotto, and there transported by its 
wonderful world, she was suddenly possessed by 
a desire to acquaint her father and Brigitta with 
her having seen the Wood-god. Resolve and 
action are much mpre one with children than 
with women. To be the first who should carry 
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to the father the important tidings, "Father, I 
have seen the Wood-god !" was a temptation too 
strong for Petrea's ambition and craving for sym- 
pathy. 

She had heard them say that they should rest 
on the hill ; apd as her organ of locality was as 
feeble as her imagination was powerful, she nev- 
er doubted for a moment of being able to run 
home and back before they were aware even of 
her absence. As for the rest, to confess the truth, 
she thought nothing at all about it ; but with a 
loudly-beating heart, and the words, " Oh, father ! 
we have seen the Wood-god !" on her lips, she 
made a spring, and rushed forward on the wings 
of fancy as fast as her little legs would cany her,- 
in a direction exactly the opposite of that which 
led homeward, and which at the same time re- 
moved her from the grotto ; never thinking, the 
poor Petrea ! that in this world there are many 
ways. Before long, however, she found it neces- 
sary to stand still, in order to rest herself: deli- 
cious odours breathed from the flowers ; the birds 
sang; the heaven was cloudless; and here, where 
no Cupids nor Chinese temples dazzled her 
Ihoughts. the very remembrance of the god Pan 
vanished from her soul, and instead of it a 
thought, or more properly speaking a sentiment, 
took possession of it — a noly and beautiful sen- 
timent, which the mother had early instilled into 
the hearts of her children, Petrea saw herself 
solitary, yet at the same time she felt that she 
was not so ; in the deliciousness of the air, in 
the beauty of nature, she perceived the presence 
of a good spirit, which she had been taught to 
call Father ; and filled, as her heart seemed to 
be, by a sense of his goodness and affection, 
which appeared never to have been so sensibly 
impressed upon her mind as then, her heart felt 
as if it must dissolve itself in love and happiness. 
She sank down on the grass, and seemed to be 
- on the way to heaven, But^ ah ! the way thither 
is not so easy ; and these heavenly foretastes re- 
main only a short time in the souls of children, 
as well as of grown people. 

That which brought Petrea from her heavenly 
journey back to the earth again, was a squirrel, 
which sprang directly across her path, and sent 
her forth immediately in chase of it. To catch 
such game, and to carry it home, would be in- 
deed in the highest degree a memorable action. 
"What would Henrik and my sisters say 7 
What would all the city say 1 Perhaps it will 
:^et into the newspapers ! — ^perhaps the king may 

fet to hear it '."—thought Petrea, while, oat of 
erself with ambition and earnestness, she pur- 
sued the little squirrel over stock and stone. 

Her frock was torn ; her hands and feet were 
bruised ; but that was a mere nothing ! She felt 
it not, more particularly — oh, night of felicity ! — 
as she fell down, and at that moment grasped in 
her trembling hapds her little prey. Petrea cried 
for delight, and shouted to her mother and sis- 
ters, who — could not hear her. 

" Oh, thou little most loveable creature !" said 
Petrea, endeavouring at the same time tc; kiss 
her little captive, in return for which that most 
loveable little creature bit her by the chin. Sur- 
prised, and sorely smarting from the pain, Petrea 
negan to cry ; yet for all that would not let go the 
squirrel, although the blood flowed from ihe 
wound. Petrea ran forward, wondering that she 
never came to the great trellis-gate, through 
which she knew she must pass in order to reach 
home. While she thus wondered with herself, 
and ran, and struggled with her little untractable 



prisoner, she saw a gentleman coming towards 
her. It never once occurred to her that this could 
be any other than her father, and almost trans- 
ported for joy. she exclaimed, " Father, I have 
seen the Wood-god !" 

Greatly astonished to hear himself thus parent- 
ally addressed, the young man looked up from 
the book in wnich ne read, and replied, " Nay, 
my child, he is gope in that direction," pointing 
with his finger towards that quarter whence Pe- 
trea had come. Imagining at once that he meant 
the Candidate, Petrea replied with anxiety and a 
quick foreboding that she was on a wrong track, 
*• Oh, no, it is not he !" and then turned suddenly 
back again. 

She abandoned now all thoughts of running 
home, and was only desirous of finding those 
whom she had so thoughtlessly left. She ran 
back, therefore, with all her speed, the way she 
had come, till she reached where two roads 
branched off, and there, unfortunately, taking the 
wrong one, came into a wild region, where she 
soon perceived how entirely confused she had 
become. Sh6 no longer knew which way to go. 
and in despair threw herself into the grass and 
wept. All her ambition was gone : she let the 
squirrel run away, and gave herself up to her 
own comfortless feelings. She thought now of 
the uneasiness and anxiety of her mother, and 
wept all the more at the thought of her own folly. 
But, however, consoling thoughts, before long, 
chased away these desponding ones. She dried 
her eyes with her dress — she had lost her pocket 
handKerchief— and looking around her she saw 
a quantity of fine raspberries growing in a cleft 
of the hill. " Raspberries !" exclaimed she, " my 
mother's favourite berries !" And now we may 
see our little Petrea scrambling up the cliff with 
all her might, in order-to gather tne lovely fruit. 
She thought that with a bouquet of raspberries 
in her hand, she could throw herself at the feet 
of her mother, and pray for forgiveness. So 
thought she, and tore up the raspberry bushes, 
and new courage and new hope revived the while 
in her breast. If, thought she, she clambered 
only a little higher, could she not discover where 
her home was 1 should she not see her mother, 
father, sisters, nay, the whole world 1 Certain- 
ly. What a bright idea it was ! 

With one hand full of raspberries, the other as- 
sisted her to climb ; but, ah! first one foot slipped 
on the dry smooth grass, and then the other. The 
left hand could no longer sustain the whole weight 
of her body; the right would not let go the rasp- 
berries. A moment of anguish, a violent effort, 
and then Petrea rolled down the cliff into a thick- 
et of bushes and nettles, where for the present we 
will leave her, in order to look after the others. 

The anxiety of the mother is not to be described, 
as after a whole hour spent with Jacobi and Hen- 
rik (Louise remained with the baby near the 
grotto), in seeking and calling for Petrea, all was 
in vain. There were many ponds in the grounds, 
and they could not conceal rrom themselves that 
it was possible she might have fallen into one. 
It was a most horrible idea for Elise, and sent 
an anguish like death into her heart, as she 
thought of returning in the evening to her hus- 
band with one child missing, and that one of his 
favourites— missing through her own negligence. 
Death itself seemed to her preferable. 

Breathless, and pale as a corpse, she wandered 
about, and more tnan once was near sinking to 
the earth. In vain the Candidate besought her 
to spare hen^lf j to keep herself ouiet^ and leave 
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all to him. In vain! She heard him not; and 
restless and unhappy, she sought the child her- 
self. Jacob! was afraid to leave her long alone, 
and kept wandering near her ; while Henrik ran 
into other parts of the grounds, seeking about 
and calling. 

It was full two hours of fruitless search after 
the lost one, When the Candidate had again join- 
ed tlve despairing mother, that at the very same 
moment their glances both fell suddenly on the 
same object — ii was Petrea ! - She lay in a thick- 
et at the foot of the hill ; drops of blood were 
visible on her face and dress, and a horrible neck- 
lace—a yellow-spangled snake !— glittered in the 
sun around her neck. She lay motionless, and 
appeared as if sleeping. The mother uttered a 
faint cry of terror, and would have thrown her- 
self upon her, had not the Candidate withheld 
her. 

" For heaven's sake," said he fervently, and 
*x»le as death, "be still; nothing perhaps is 
amiss; but it' is the poisonous snake of our 
woods — the aspic! An incautious movement, 
and both you and Petrea may be lost! No, you 
must not ; your life is too precio us — ^but I— prom- 
ise me to be still, and — " 

Elise was scarcely conscious of what she did. 
*' Away I away !" she said, and strove to put Ja- 
cobi aside with her weak hands; she nerself 
would have gone, but her knees supported her 
no lon^r — she staggered, and fell to ihe ground. 

In that same moment the Candidate was be- 
side Petrea, and, seizing the snake by the neck 
with as much boldness as dexterity, he slung it 
to a distance. By this motion awakened, Pe- 
trea shuddered, opened her sleep-drunken eyes, 
and, looking around her, exclaimed, " Ah, ah, 
father ! I have seen the Wood-god !" 

*' Grod bless thee and thy Wood-god !" cried 
the delighted Candidate, rejoicing over this in- 
disputable token of life and health; and then, 
clasping her to his breast, he bore her to her 
mother. But the mother neither fteard nor saw 
anything ; she lay there insensible, and was first 
recalled to consciousness by Henrik^s kisses and 
tears. 

"Is she deadV whispered she, and looked 
around with an anxious and bewildered glance. 

"No, no! she lives — she is unhurt'.'* returned 
Jacobi, who had thrown himself on his knees be- 
side her ; while the little Petrea, kneeling like- 
wise, and holdin? forth the bunch of raspberries, 
sobbed aloud, and besought her forgiveness. 

Light returned to the eyes of the mother ; she 
started up, and, with a cry of inexpressible joy, 
clasped the recovered child to her breast. 

" God be praised and blessed !" cried she, rais- 
ing her folded hands to heaven ; and then silent- 
ly giving her hand to Jacobi, she looked at him 
with lears, which expressed what was beyond 
th» power of words. 

"Thank God! thank God!" said Jacobi, with 
deep emotion, pressing Elise's hand to his lips 
and to his breast. He felt himself happy be- 
yond words. 

They now hastened to remove from the dan- 
gerous neighbourhood of the snake, after Jacobi 
and Henrik had given up, at the desire of the 
IT other, the {>robably ineffectual* design of seek- 
ing out the poisonous but blameless animal, and 
killing it on the spot. 

All this time little Louise had sate alone by 
the grotto, endeavouring to comfort her sisters, 
while she herself wept bitter tears over Petrea, 
whom she never expected to see again : on that I 



very account her joy was all the greater and 
louder, when she saw her carried in the arms of 
the Candidate ; and no sooner did she learn from 
her mother how he had rescued her from the 
' fangs of death, than she threw her arms round 
his neck in inexpressible gratitude. All this Pe- 
trea' heard and saw with the astonishment and 
curiosity of one who meets with something un- 
heard ot ; and then, thus seeing the distress which 
her inconsiderateness had occasioned, she her- 
self melted into such despairing tears, that her 
mother was obliged to console and cheer her. 
Of her fall into the thicket Petrea knew no 
more, than that her head had felt hurt, that she 
could not get up again, had slept, and then dream-^ 
ed of the Wood-god. 

In the mean time it had become so late, that 
the harvest of nuts was not to be thought of, and 
as much on the mother's, as on Petrea's account, 
it was necessary to hasten home. The other 
children probably would have grieved more over 
the unfortunate pleasure journey, had they not 
felt an extraordinary desire to relate at home the- 
remarkable occurrences of the day. New diffi- 
culties arose on the return. Petrea — who, be- 
sides that she was weary, was bruised and sadly 
dirtied by her fall— could not walk, and, there- 
forej it was determined that she must ride in the 
little carriage, while the Candidate carried Ga- 
briele. When, however, the little one saw that 
Jacobi was without gloves, she would neither al- 
low him to carry her nor to take hold of her, and- 
set up ♦he most pitiable cry. Spite of her cry- 
ing, however, he took up the " little mother's 
dear," as he called her; and what neither his 
nor the mother's persuasions could effect was- 
{)rought about by Henrik's leaps, and springs, 
and caresses — she was diverted: the tears re- 
mained standing half way down her cheeks, in 
the dimples which were suddenly made by her 
hearty laughter. 

Petrea, after the paroxysm oi" sorrow and pen- 
itence was in some measure abated, began to* 
think herself and her adventures particularly in- 
teresting, and sate in her little carriage a very 
important personage, surrounded by her sisters, 
who could not sufficiently listen to her relation, 
and who emulated each other in drawing the lit- 
tle equipage. As for Jacobi, he drew the car- 
riage; he carried the baby, which soon fell 
asleep on his shoulder ; he sang songs ; told sto- 
ries, in order to entertain Elise, who remained 
long time pale and depressed, from the danger 
which had threatened her, and the anxiety which 
she had endured. 

At length they reached home. They poured 
forth their adventures ; Brigitta shed tears over 
her little angel, good Petrea ; and the father, from 
the impulse of his feelings, pressed Jacobi to 
his heart. 

After Petrea's scratches and bruises had been 
washed with Riga-balsam, the mother permitted 
the children to have a sapper of pancakes and 
raspberry-cream, in order to console them for the 
unfortunate expedition. 

Petrea wept some bitter tears on the breast of 
her father over the gentle admonition she re- 
ceived from him ; but spite of tears, she soon 
slept sweetly in his arms. 

And the lecture of the Candidate 1 

"Stay at home with us this evening," said 
Elise to him, with a kind, beseeching glance. 

The Candidate stayed with them. 
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" Stay at home with us this evening," prayed 
Elise the next day, and for several other days, 
and the Candidate stayed. 

Never before had he seen Elise so kind, so cor- 
dial towards him ; never before had she shown 
him so much attention as now ; and this attention, 
this coixiiality, from a lady who, in her inter- 
course with men, was generally only polite and 
indiflTerent, flattered his vanity, at the same lime 
that it penetrated his good heart. All occasion 
for explanation and lectures vanished, for the 
Candiaate had entirely renounced his dissipated 
friends and companions, and now nobody could 
talk more edifying than he on the subject. He 
agreed so cordialTy with Elise, that the fleeting 
champagne of the oi^es foamed only for the mo- 
ment, leaving nothing but emptiness and flatness 
behind. " For once, nay for a few times," he was 
of opinion, " such excesses might be harmless, 
perhaps even refreshing, but often repeated-^ah I 
that would be prejudicial, and demoralizing in 
the highest degree r 

All this seemed to the little Louise, who had 
heard it, remarkably well expressed. 

Nobody seemed now better pleased at home 
than Jacobij^ he felt himself so well in the regu- 
lar course of life which he led, and there seemed 
so much that was genuine and fresh in the occu- 
pations and pleasures of those quiet days at home. 

In the meantime, it was not long before the 
weak side of the Candidate began to develop 
itself even in this new life. Gratitude had, 
in the first instance, warmed Elise's heart to- 
wards him, and then his own real amiability 
made it so easy to gratify the wish of her husband 
respecting her behaviour towards him, and thus 
it soon happened that her intercourse with Jaco- 
bientwinea her own existence. In many re- 
spects their tastes were similar, especially in their 
love of music and polite literature, while his 
youthful enthusiasm gave to her common occu- 

J>atlons a higher life and interest. Discussion 
ost all character of dispute^ and became merely 
an agreeable interchange of thought : it was no 
longer now of any importance to him to be al- 
ways right ; there was a peculiar kind of plea- 
sure in giving up his-opinion to hers. He knew 
more out of books than she did, -but she knew 
more of life— the mother of books — than he ; and 
on this account she, on her part, proceeded as the 
older and Riding friend. He felt himself happy 
from the influence and gentle guidance of an 
agreeable woman, and became more ajid more 
devoted to her from his soul. 

Still there was a quietness and a dream about 
this connexion that made him never forbode dan- 
^r in it. He loved to be treated as a child by 
Elise, and he gave therefore free play to bis nat- 
iirally unsophisticated feelings. Her gentle re- 
proofs were a sort of luxury to him ; he had a 
delight in sinning, in order to deserve them ; and 
then, while listening to them, how gladly would 
he have pressed her dress, or her white and beau- 
tiful hand to his lips; there was even a sort of 
painfully agreeable sensation to him in his not 
daring to do so. Whenever she approached, and 
he heard her light footsteps, or when he per- 
ceived the soft rose-odour which always accom- 
panied her, it seemed to become indescribably 
warm around his heart. But that which, above 
all the rest, was the strongest bond between Ja- 
cobi and Elise, was her su/Terings. Whenever. 



nervous pain, or domestic unple^isantness, de- 
pressed her spirits ; when she bore the not ua- 
frequent ill-humour of her husband with patience, 
the heart of Jacobi melted in tenderness towards 
her, and he did all that lay in his power to amuse 
and divert her thoughts, and even to anticipate 
her slightest wishes. She could not be insensible 
to all this — ^perhaps also it flattered her vanity to 
observe the power she had over this voung maa 
— perhaps even she might willingly deceive her- 
self as to the nature. of his sentiments, because 
she would not disturb the connexion which lent 
a sweet charm to her life. 

" He loves the children," said she ; *' he is 
their friend and mine ! May he only continue 
such !" 

And certain it is that the children had never 
been belter conducted, never had learned better, 
never been happier, than they were now, while 
Jacobi himself developed a more and more hap- 
py, ability to teach ana guide. 

Adverse fate barricaaes the shore which the 
vessel is on the point of approaching, by danger- 
ous breakers, and interrupts the bond betweea 
the dearest friends, which is just abo^t to be ce- 
mented eternally. It was this fate which, at the 
very time when Jacobi was exhibiting his char- 
acter in the fairest point of view, occasioned the 
Judge to exhibit the darker side of his. 

Judge Frank belonged to that class of persons 
who are always in the best humour the more 
they have to do, and the more active is the life 
they lead. He was occupied at this very time 
in undertakings in which his heart was deeply 
interested, for the improvement of th^ province. 
Peculiar circumstances, however, over which 
he had no control, had for the present impeded 
him ; and all this, which brought him mucn pet- 
ty annoyance, occasioned him, likewise, much 
ill-temper. At home he was often imperious 
and quarrelsome, particularly towards, his wife ; 
thus placing himself, beside the kind and cheer- 
ful Jacobi, in a very disadvantageous light. He 
felt this, and was displeased with himself, and 
displeased with his wife, too, because she seem- 
ed to pay but little regard to his grumbling; oc- 
cupying herself instead by her singing-practice 
with Jacobi. This very singing-practice, too, 
of which he himself had been the occasion, be- . 
gan to appear to him too much of a thing. 
Scolding, one misht have imagined, he consid- 
ered more agreeable to the ear; in fact, he was 
in that.edifymg state of mind, which excites and 
angers itself about that which a few good words 
alone would easily put an end to. 

The reading, likewise, which at first he had so 
zealously recommended, became now to him an- 
other cause of vexation. Precisely at this very 
time he wished to have more of the society of 
his wife of an evening, and wished her. to 4ake 
more interest in his undertakings and his annoy- 
ances; but whenever he -came into the parlour, 
he found them reading or occupied by music ; 
and if these ceased at his entrance, there was 
still an evident damp on the spirits of all — the 
entertainment could not proceed; and if, on the 
contrary, he said " Go on with your music (or 
.reading), go on," and they d#l so, he was still 
dissatisfied; and if he did not very soon return 
to his own room, he walked up and down like a 
snow-storm. 

It was precisely this fate, of which we have 
just now spoken, which managed it so, that one 
evening as Judge Frank, the prey of ill-humour, 
was walking up and down the room, a letter. 
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was put into his hand, at sight of which he burst 
into an exclamation ofjoyf'ul surprise. " Nay, 
that is indeed delightful," said he in a very 
cheerful voice, as soon as he had read the letter. 
"Elise! Mrs. S., Emelie is here. She is only 
just this evening arrived; I must go to her di- 
rectly. Dear EUse, will you not come with me 1 
It would be polite." 

" Oh, it is so late !" said Elise, much less 
pleased than her husband j " and I fancy it rains. 
Cannot you go alone lo-nightl to-morrow morn- 
ing I will-*'' 

" Well, well, then," said the Judge, suddenly 
breaking off; and, somewhat offended at her re- 
fusal, hastening away. 

It was rather late when he returned from his 
visit, but he was in high spirits. '< She is a 
most interesting lady," said he; "dear Elise, it 
certainly would give you great pleasure to know 
her intimately," 

' " Ah I I question that," thought Elise. 
i "She talks," continued he, "of living in the 
city. I hope we shall decide her to do so." 
t " I hope not," thought Elise. 
' ** We will do all that we possibly can," said 
he, "to miNce her residence here agreeable. I 
have invited her to dinner to-morrow," added he. 
I ** To-morrdw !" exclaimed Elise, half terrified. 
.' "Yes, to-morrow," answered her husband, 
j)eremptorily ; " I told- her that to-morrow morn- 
ing you would pay her a visit, but she insists 
- on m:st coniing to you. You need not trouble 
yourself much about the dinner to-morrow. Em- 
elie will not expect much from an improvised 
dinner. At all events, it may be just as good 
as there is any need for, if people will only give' 
themselves a little trouble. I hope Emelie will 
often come and take up with our simple way of 
living." 

Elise went tcf rest that night with a depressed 
heart, and with an indefinite but most unpleas- 
ant feeling; thought of the next day's dinner, 
and then dreamed that her husband's " old flame" 
had set the house on fire, and robbed the whole 
family of its shelter. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE IMPROVISED DINNER. 

You housewives who know the important, 
meaning of a roast, who know the difiiculties* 
which sometimes overwhehn you, especially 
when you must improvise a family dinner; you 
who know that notwithstanding all inspiration, 
both of imderstanding and inclination, — yet in- 
spiration is necessary to all impiovisation,— one 
cannot inspire either chickens or heathcocks to 
come flying into the important dish, when the 
crust is ready to put on it; you housewives who 
have spent many a long morning in thoughts of 
cookery and in anguish; you can sympatnise in 
Elise's'tronbles, as she, on the morning of this im- 
portant dinner, saw the finger of the clock stand 
at half-past eleven without having been able to 
improvise a roast. 

It is true that an improvised dinner might do 
without a roast: this we grant as a general law ; 
but in the case of this particular dinner, we deny 
it altogether, in proof of which we might, easily 
give the arrangement of the whole dinner, did 
we not flatter ourselves that we' are believed on 
our bare word. Beyond this, the Judge was par- 
ticularly fond of a roast, fond of all kinds of 



meat, which circumstance increased still more 
Elise's difliculty; and as if to make" diflSculty 
still greater, Elise, on this very day, was remark- 
ably in want of assistants, for her husband had 
sent out, on his own business, those servants who, 
on extraordinary occasions, Elise found very 
good help. The cook, too, was confused to-day in 
a remarkable manner; the children were in a fer- 
mentation ; Eva and Leonore quarreled ; Petrea 
tore a hole in her new frock; Henrik broke 'a 
bottle and six glasses ; the baby cried and scream- 
ed for nothing ; the clock was on the stroke of 
twelve, and no roast would come ! 

Elise was just on the point of falling into de- 
spair over roasts, cooks, children, nay, over the 
whole world, when the door opened, and the 
words, "your most devoted servant," were spo- 
ken out shrilly and joyously, and the widow of 
the Chamberlain — ^to Elise she seemed an angel 
of light from heaven— stood in the room, with 
her beaming friendly countenance ; took out of 
her monstrous reticule one chicken after another, 
and laid them upon the table, fixing her eye on 
Elise, and making with each one a little curtsey 
to her. Enraptured by the sight, Elise embraced 
her, hastened into the kitchen with the chickens, 
and then returning, pdured foHh her thanks and 
all her cares to this friend in need. 

" Well, well patience !" exhorted Mrs. Gunil- 
la, kindly and full of cordial sympathy, and 
somewhat touched by Elise's communication-, 
" Best-beloved, one should not take it so'much to 
heart, — such troubles as these soon pass away, — 
yes, indeed, they soon pass. Now listen, and 
rll tell you something, * when need is greatest, 
help is nearest.' Yes, yes, remember that ! As 
for the chickens, I saw them in a peasant's cart, 
as I crossed the market, and as I knew what was 
going on here, I lost no time in buying them and 
bringing them under my cloak, and I have near- 
ly run myself out of breath in my haste. He, 
he, he ! And so now I must go, for the dear* la- 
dy must dress herself nicely, and so must I too. 
Adieu, dear Elise, I wish you the happiness of 
getting both the dinner and the youi% folks in or- 
der. He, he, he!" 

Gunilla went, dinner-time came, and with it 
the guests and the Judge, who had spent the 
whole morning in the inisiness of his own office, 
out of the house. 

Emelie, the Colonel's lady, was elegant in the 
highest degree; looked handsome and distin- 
guished, and almost outdid herself in politeness; 
but still Elise, spite even of herself, felt stiff and 
stupid beside her husband's " old flame." 

" Oh, that the chickens may be nicely done !" 
was the incessant master-thought of Elise's soul ; 
and it prevailed over the Pope, the church of St. 
Peter's, Thorwaldsen,and Pasta, and over every 
subject on which they talked. 

The hour of dinner was come, and yet the din- 
ner kept the company waiting. The Judge, who 
expected from everybody else the punctuality 
which he himself practised, began to sufier from 
what Elise called nis "dinner-fever," and threw 
uneasy glances, first at the dining-room door, and 
then at his wife, whose situation, it must be con- 
fessed, was not a very enviable one. She en- 
deavoured to look quite calm, but whispered 
something to the little Louise, which sent her 
speedily out of the room. Elise's entertainment, 
both that part which was audible, and that whicli 
was inaudible, was probably at the moment car- 
ri^ on something alter the following fashion: ' 

" It must be inexpressibly pleasant to know j^ 
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(ah, how unbearaUy long it is!) "it must be 
very interesting." (I wish Ernst would fire 
again on his old flame, and forget dinner :) "Yes, 
indeed, that was very remarkable." (Now, are 
those chickens not roasted!) "Poor Spain I" 
(Now, thank goodness, dinner is ready at last— 
if the chickens are only well done !) 

And now to dinner ! A word which brightens 
all countenances, and enlivens all tempers. 
Elise began to esteem the Colonel's lady very 
highly, because she kept up su6h a lively con- 
versation, and she hoped this would divert atten- 
tion from any of the dishes which were not par- 
ticularly successful. The Judge was a polite 
and agreeable host, and he was particularly fond 
of dinner-time, when he would willingly have 
made all men partakers of his good appetite, 
^ood humour, and even of his good eating — 
N. B. If this really was good — but if the con- 
trary happened to be the case, his temper could 
not well sustain it. 

During the dinner Elise saw now and then lit- 
tle clouds come over her husband's brow, but he 
himself appeared anxious to disperse them, and 
all went on tolerably till the chickens qame. As 
the Judge, who adhered to all old customs, was 
cutting them up, he evidently found them tough, 
whereupon a glance was sent across the table to 
his wife which went to her heart like the stab of 
a knife, but no sooner was the first pang over 
than his reproachful glance aroused a degree of 
indignation in her which determined her to steel 
herself against a misfortune which in. no case 
was her fault j she, therefore, grew quite lively 
and talkative, and never once turned her eyes to 
her husband, who, angry and silent, sate there 
with a verv hot brow, and the knife sticking still 
in the fowls. 

But, ^det all, she felt as if she could again 
breathe freely when the dinner was over, and on 
that very account longed just to speak one word 
of reconciliation with her husband j but he now 
seemed to have only eyes and ears for Emelie, 
nor was it long before the two fell into a lively 
and most interesting conversation, which certain- 
ly would have given Elise pleasure, and in which 
she might have taken part, had not a feeling of 
depression stolen over her, as she fancied she per- 
ceived a something cold and depreciating in the 
manners of her husband towards her. She grew 
stiller and paler; all gathered themselves round 
the brilliant Emelie ; even the children seemed 
enchanted by her. Henrik presented her with a 
beautiful .flower, which he had obtained from 
Louise l)y flattery. Petrea seemed to have a pas- 
sion for lier, took a footstool and sat near her, and 
kissed her hand as soon as she could possess her- 
self of it. 

The lady devoted herself exclusively to her old 
worshipper, cast the beams of her beautiful eyes 
upon him, and smiled' bewitchingly. 

" This is a great delight !" thought Elise, as 
she wiped away a traitorous tear ; " but I will 
keep a good face on it !" 

The Candidate, who perceived all this, quick- 
ly withdrew from the enchanted circle in which 
he also had been involved, and, taking " the baby" 
on his knee, began to relate a story which was 
calculated as much to interest the mother as the 
child. The children were soon around him : Pe- 
trea herself forsook her new flame to listen, and 
even Elise for the moment was so amused by it 
that she forgot everything else. That was pre- 
cisely what Jacobi wanted, but it was not what 
pleaised the Judge. He rose for a moment, in or- 



der to hear what it was which had so riveted iho» 
attention of his Wife. 

" I cannot conceive," said he to her in a half- 
whisper, *' how you can take delight in such ab- 
surdity ; nor do I think it good for the children that 
thev should be crammed with such nonsense !" 

At length Emelie rose to take her leave, over- 
whelming Elise with a flood of polite speeches,, 
which she was obliged to answer as well as she 
could, and the Judge, who had promised to shew 
her the lions bf the place, accompanied her; on 
which the rest of the guests dispersed themselves.. 
The elder children accompanied the Candidate 
to the school-room, to spend an hour in drawings ' 
the younger went to play, and Elise retired to her 
own chamber. 

Poor Elise ! she dared not at this moment de- 
scend into her own heart ; she felt a necessity to- 
abstain from thought; a necessity — entirely to 
forget herself and the troubling impressions which - 
to-day had overwhelmed her soul. A full hour 
was before her — an hour of undisturbed repose, 
and she hastened to her manuscript, in order to- 
busy herself with those rich moments of life 
which her pen could call up at pleasure, and to 
foi^t the poor and weary present — intone word,, 
to loose the lesser in the higher reality. The . 
sense of suffering, of which the little annoyan- 
ces of lite gave her experience, made her alive 
to the sweet impressions of that beauty and that, 
harmonious state of existence which was so dear 
to her soul. i 

She wrote and wrote— her heart was warm— 
her eyes filled with tears — the words glowed upon . 
her page — life became bright: the moments new 
— one half-hour passed after another. Her hus- 
band's time came; he was so fond of his tea — 
had such delight in coming home a(,this hour to 
find his wife and his children all assembled round 
the tea-table in the family room. It very rarely 
happened that Elise had not all in readiness for 
him; but now, the striking of seven o'clock 
roused her suddenly from her writing; she laid . 
down her pen, and was in the act of rising when, 
her husband entered. 

A strong expression of displeasure was visible^ 
in his countenance, as he saw her occupation, 

" You gave us to-dav a verv bad dinner, Elise," 
said he, going up to her and speaking with se- 
verity ; " but when this novel-writing occupies 
so much of your time, it is no wonder that you 
neglect your domestic duties : you may just as 
well trouble yourself as little about everything: 
else as about niy wishes." 

It would have been easy for Elise to excuse 
herself, and make all right and straight ; but the 
severe tone in which her husband spoke, and his - 
scornful glance, wounded her deeply. 

"You must have patience with me, Ernst," 
said she ; '* I am not accustomed to renounce all 
innocent pleasures; my education, mv earlier 
connexions, have not prepared me for this." 

These words excited the Judge greatly, and 
with a bitter voice and great severity he replied, 

" You should have thought about that before 
you gave me your hand," said he; " before you. 
had descendea into so humble and care-full a cir- 
cle. It is too late now. Now I will " but 

he did not finish his sentence, for he himself per- 
ceived a storm rising within him, before which, 
he yielded. He went to the door, opened it, and 
said in a calm voice, yet still with an agitated 
tone and glance, "I would just tell you that I 
have taken tickets for the concert to-morrow, if 
you would wish to go. I hoped to have fecund 
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yon at the tea-table, but it is jnst as desolate and 
- deserted there as if there were the plague. — Don't 
give yourselt any trouble, I shall drink my tea 
at the club !" and thus saying he banged the door 
and went. 

Elise seated herself— she really could not stand 
— ^and hid her fece in her trembling hands. 
" Good heavens !^ is it come to this 1 Ernst, 
Ernst! What words! what looks! And I, 
■wretched being, what have I said 1" 

Such were Elise's broken and only half-defined 
thoughts, while tears streamed down her cheeks. 

" Wonds, words, words !" says Hamlet, dis- 
paragingly. But God preserve us from the de- 
structive power of words ! There are words 
-which can separate hearts sooner than sharp 
swords — ^there are words whose sting can remain 
in the heart through a whole life ! 

Elise wept long and violently, her whole sout 
"was in excitement. . 

In moments of violent struggle, bad and good 
spirits are at hand; they surrounded Elise and 
spoke to her thus : — 

Bad Spirits. — " Think on what thou hast given 
up ! think on thy own merits ! Recollect the 
many little acts of injustice which thou hast had 
to bear, the bitter pains which the severity of thy 
husband has occasioned thee! Whv shouldst 
thou crawl in the dust 1 Raise thyself, depress- 
ed one ! raise thyself, offended wife ! think of thy 
own worth, of thy own rights ! Do not allow 
thyself to be subjected ; show some character. 
Requite that which thou hast endured. Thou 
also canst annoy ; thou also canst punish ! Take 
refuge in thy nerves, in unkindness ; make use 
of thy power, and enjoy the pleasure of revenge !" 

Good Spirits. — " Think on thy wants, on thy 
faults ! Recollect all the patience, all the kind- 
ness, all the tenderness, which has been shown 
thee! Think on thy husband's worth, on his 
beautiful noble qualities ! Think also on life, 
how short it is j how much unavoidable bitter- 
ness it possesses, how much which it is easy ei- 
ther to bear or to chase away ; and think how the 
povi^er of affection can make all things right. 
Tremble before the chains of selfishness; free 
thyself from them by a new sacrifice of love, and 
purify the heaven of home; ascending clouds 
can estsily expand into destructive tempest, or 
can disperse and leave not a trace in the air. 
Oh, chase them hence with the powerful breath 
of love!" 

The happiness of a long life depends, not un- 
frequently, upon which of these invisible coun- 
sellors we give ear to. On this it depends wheth- 
er the gates of heaven or hell shall be opened 
upon earth to men. Elise listened to the good 
counsellors; she conversed long with them, and 
the more pure recollections they sent into her 
soul, the easier was it for her. The light of love 
was kindled in her, and that made her<jlearsight- 
ed in many directions. She saw now what it 
was right for her to do respecting her novel, and 
this revelation warmed her heart. She knew 
also that this was the only one she could ever 
write, and that her husband should never again 
miss her from the tea-table, and therefore be 
obliged to drink his tea at the club (but he should 
be reconciled with the sinner, the novel) ; and 
she would, moreover, prepare a dinner for the 
Colonel's lady, which should compensate for the 
unlucky one of this day, and— " Would that 
Ernst would but come home soon," thought she; 
" I would endeavour to banish all his displeasure, 
and make all right between us." 
D 



It was the bathing-day of the children, and the- 
message that the hour of bathing was come in- 
terrupted Elise's solitude. She ordered Brigitta 
to commence her preparations, and when she 
had somewhat composed herself, and washed 
away the traces of her tears with rose-water, she- 
herself went down into the chamber. 

" What a blessing is water !" thought Elise, at 
the first view of the scene which presented itself. 
The soft glowing young forms in the clear warm 
water, the glimmering of the open fire, the splash- - 
ing and jubileering of the children in their un- 
speakable comfort, their innocent sport one with 
another, in the peaceful little lake of the bath, in 
which they had no fear of raising stormy waves ; . 
nay, even Brigitta's happy face, under her white 
cap, her lively activity, amid the continual 
phrases of " best-beloved," " little alabaster arm," 
alabaster foot," " lily bosom," and such like, 
while over the lily-white bosom, and the alabas- 
ter arm, she spread soap-foam scarcely less- 
white, or wrapped them in snowy cloths, out of 
which nothing but little, lively, glowing, merry 
faces peeped and played with one another at bo- 
peep — all this umted to present a picture full of 
life and pleasure. 

Poor Elise, however, could not fully enjoy it ;. 
the thought of. what had just occurrea, longings 
for reconciliation* with her husband, fear that he 
niight remain out too Ion?, that he might return 
too much displeased for her easily to make alL 
straight again, these thoughts occupied her mind; 
yet still she could not help smiling as Gabriele, 
who had sunk down into the bath alone, ex- 
claimed, almost beside herself for fright, " I am 
drowning! I am drowning!" In order to re- 
assure her, her mother stretched out her white 
hands to her, and under their protection she 
laughed and Splashed about like a little fish in 
water. 

A shower of flowers streamed suddenly ovec 
both mother and child, and Gabriele screamed 
aloud for joy, and stretched forth her little arm» 
to catch gilly-flowers, roses, and carnations, 
which fell upon and around her. Elise turned, 
herself round in surprise, and her surprise chang- 
ed itself into the most delightful sensation of joy^ 
as the lips of her husband were pressed to her 
forehead. 

"Ah, you !" exclaitned Elise, and threw her 
arms round his neck, and caressingly stroked his . 
cheek. 

" I shall get wet through with all this," said 
he laughing, yet without leaving the bath, nay,, 
he even stooped down his head to little Gabriele^ 
kissed her, and allowed her to splash him with 
water. 

" Thank God ! all is right again ! and perhaps 
it will be best to take no farther notice of this 
unpleasant affair!" thought she, and prepared to 
follow her husband into the parlour. 

The Judge had, probably, during his bad tea. 
at the club, listened to the invisible speakers as 
well as his wife, the consequence whereof was 
his visit to the bathing-room, and the shower of 
flowers from the nosegay he had brought with< 
him for her, and the kiss of reconciliation which - 
effaced every thoughtless and wounding word. . 
He felt now quite pleased that everything was 
as it should be, and that the gentle and yielding 
temper of his wife would require nothing further. 
But, perhaps, on that very account, he was dis- 
satisfied with himself, and, therefore, felt a ne- 
cessity to pronounce one word — one word, which, 
it is 80 hard for the lips of a man to pronounce 
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yet, which Ernst Frank was too manly, too firm, 
to shan. 

When, therefore, his wife entered, he offered 
her his hand ; " Poiigi7e me, Elise," said he, with 
the deepest feeling; "I have behaved severely, 
nay, absurdly to-day!" 

, "Oh, forgive me, Ernst!" said Elise, deeply 
affected, whilst she pressed his hand to her heart. 

Accursed be alhdisturbers of the peace in this 
world ! Such a one entered at that moment, and 
undid that which would otherwise have bound 
them so closely to each other. It was a messen- 
ger from the Colonel's lady with a note, togeth- 
er with a book for the Judge, and two little bot> 
ties of select Eau de rose for Elise, "of which, I 
know," said -the note, " she is very fond." 

The Judge's cheek grew crimson as he read 
the note, which he did not show to his wife. 

" An extremely polite and interesting person," 
said he, " I will immediately answer it.'*^ 

" Ernst," said Elise, " should we not invite her 
to dinner to-morrow 1 I thought of something 
very nice, which is sure to succeed ; then we go 
altogether to the concert, and afterwards she 
might sup with us." 

" Now that is good a idea, and thank you for it, 
any dear Elise," said he, extremely pleased. 

Yes, if the Colonel's lady had not been there, — 
if the Candidate had not been there, — and if there 
had been no if in ^e case, all might have gone 
>on quite smoothly. But it was quite otherwise. 



CHAPTER IX. 

0N£ SWALLOW MAKES NO SUMMER. 

Too many chaotic elements had collected to- 
gether in the family of the Franks, for one sun- 
gleam to dissipate. Even the married pair did 
not clearly unaerstand their own actions. 

The Judge, truly, was too much enchanted 
by his former beloved-one; and the beautiful 
Emelie did all that was in her power to enslave 
again her early adorer. 

Judge Prank, who would have been as cold 
and proud as possible if he had been assailed 
by coarse and direct flattery, was yet by no 
means steeled against the refined and almost 
imperceptible flattery of Emelie, who, with all 
her peculiar gifts of soul and understandiug, 
made herself subordinate to him, in order to be 
enlightened and instructed by him. 

" An extraordinarily amiable and interesting 
lady," thought he still with greater animation, 
although he seldom asserted so much ; and ex- 
actly in the proportion in which he found Emelie 
interesting, it was natural that he should find 
Elise less so, especially as he found in Emelie 
precisely those very qualities, the want of which 
ne had so much regretted in his wife : namely, 
an interest in his activity as a citizen, and m 
general for the objects connected with which he 
occupied himself in the liveliest manner. 

Elise, on her part, was neither calmer nor 
clearer as to the nature of her actions than her 
husband. The connexion between him and 
Emelie was painful to her ; and she felt a sort 
of consolation from the devotion of Jacobi, even 
when it was beginning to assume that passionate 
character which made her seriously uneasy. 

A letter, which she wrote to her sister about 
this time, exhibits her state of feeling: 

" It is long since I wrote to you, Cecilia — I 
:hardly know why ; I hardly know, indjsed, my 



own feelings — all is so unquiet, so undefined. I 
wish it were clear I 

"Do, you know she is very lovely, this old 
flame of my husband's, and very brilliant. I 
fancy I am jealous of her. Laist evening I went 
out to a supper-party — the first for several years. 
I dressed myself with great care, for 1 wished 
to please Ernst, and had flowers in my hair. I 
was greatly satisfied with my appearance when 
I went. My husband was to come later. I 
found Emelie already there ; she was beautiful, 
and looked most elegant. We were seated to- 
gether ; a looking-glass was before us, on which 
I threw stolen glances, and saw — a shadow ! I 
thought at first it was. soma illusion, and looked 
again ; but again it revealed unmercifully to me 
a pale ghost beside the beautiful and dazzling 
Emelie. *It is all over, irremediably over,' 
thought I, * with my youth and my bloom I But 
if my husband and children only can love me, I 
can then resign youth and beauty.' 

'< But again I felt compelled to look at the 
shadow in the glass, and grew quite melancholy. 
Emelie also cast glances at the mirror, and drew 
comparisons, but with feelings far different from 
mine. Then came Ernst, and I saw that he too 
made comparisons between us. 

" He was, all this evening, very much occu- 

{)ied with Emelie. I felt unwell and weak ; I 
oDged so to support myself on his arm ; but he 
did not come near me the whole time : perhaps 
he imagined I was out of humour — ^perhaps I 
looked so. Ah ! I returned home before supper, 
and he remained. As I drove home through 
those deserted streets in the wretched hackney- 
coach, a sense of misery came over my heart 
such as I cannot describe ; many a bitter thought 
was awoke within me, before which I trembled. 
'•' At the door of my own home I met Jacobi ; 
he had sate up for me, and wished to tell me 
something amusing about my children. He 
seemed to have foreboded my feelings this eve- 
ning. My favourite fruit, which he had pro- 
vided for me, should have refreshed me. His 
friendship and his devotion cheer me. There 
is something so beautiful in feeling one-self 
beloved. ' ■ 

"Every new emotion, every new connexion, 
among men, has its danger, its telnptation ; the 
most beautiful, the most noble, may have their 
dangerous tendency. O ! how is this to be pre- 
vented without a separation 1 — how is the poison 
to be avoided without deadening the sting 7 O 
Cecilia ! at this moment I need a friend ; I need 
you, to whom I could turn, and from whom, in 
these disquieting circumstances, I in my weak- 
ness could derive light and strength. I am dis- 
contented with myself; I am discontented with 

Ah I he alone it is who, if he would, could 

make all right ! 

****** 

"Oh, Cecilia, this is. a mist-enveloped hour 
of my life !^oes it announce day or night % 
My glance is dark ; 1 see the path no longer ! 
But I will resign myself into the hand of Him 
who said, ' let there be light.' 

****** 

" Thank God,, all is now better and clearer ! 
In a few hours this day will be over ; — I long 
for it I 

" To-day we have a children's dance at our 
house. Emejie will be here also. There is not 
a good understanding between us two. She is 
too cold for me, too witty, and too — but I will 
do my best to be a good hostess ; and when the 
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day is ended, I will look at my sleeping boy, 
•and make myself happy over my children." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE END OP THE DAT. 

•f Evening came, and with it lights and guests. 
A strong, self-sacrificing amiability governed 
Elise's manner this evening. She was almost 
'Cordial towards Emelie ; cared for the comfort 
of every one, played the piano for the children's 
dance, and appeared lO exist only in order to 
«erve others. The beautiful Emelie, on the 
-contrary, thought of herself; was livelier and 
more brilliant than ever, and, as usual, assem- 
bled all the gentlemen around her; she turned 
heir conversation from politics to literature, and 
then spoke of theatricals, characterizing, in the 
most animated and sarcastic manner, the dra- 
matic manufactory of the Scribe-Mellesville 
school. 

" For the rest," added she, '-' the stage ;acts 
very prudently and sensibly in letting the cur- 
tain fall the moment the hero and heroine ap- 
proach the altar ; novels do the same, and that, 
^Iso, with good reason, otherwise nobody would 
be able to read them." 

" How so V asked the Judge with great ear- 
Jiestness. 

" Because," answered Emelie, " the illusion of 
life is extingfuished on the other side of this gol- 
den moment, and reality steps forward then in all 
its heaviness and nakedness. Look at a young 
couple in the glowing morning of their union, 
how warm love is then ; how it penetrates and 
beautifies every thing ; how it glows and speaks 
in glance and word, and agreeable action ; how 
its glory changes the whole of life into poetry ! 
^ Thou, thou!' is the one thought of the young 
people then. Bu t observe the same couple a few 
years later—-* I, I !' and ' that which will give me 
pleasure,' is the one thought then. The adoring, 
all-resigning lover is then become the authorita- 
tive husband, according to whose law everybody 
must regulate themselves, and to whom every- 
body must attend. And the loving, all-sacrifi- 
cing bride, she is become the unwieldy and care-, 
burdened housewife, who talks of nothing but 
trouble, bad sausages, and negligent maid-ser- 
vants. And what are tite-d-tSte communications 
between these twol *How, my dear!" is the 
butter really used up already 7 Why, I gave 
you money only the other day for butter 1 You 
really must look better after things, and see what 
the cook does with the butter; I will not allow 
such extravagance in the house even if you 
will !' or ' Indeed, my love, I and the children 
must have new over-dresses. Little Peter's coat 
is worn out, and little Paul has grown out of 
his ; and my old cloak cannot last to eternity !* 
People," continued'the sarcastic Emelie, "may 
thank their stars, too, if out of such interesting 
communications as these no hateful quarrels 
arise ; and if, in the happy repose of their homes, 
harmless yawnings have only taken place of the 
' kisses which have left it. Contracted circum- 
stances, the miserableness and difficulties of 
housekeeping, destroy the happiness of marriage, 
even as tne worm destroys the flower, bringing 
bitterness and sourness into the temper; and 
though the married pair may continue to the 
very day of their death to address each other as 
'^My dear child,' yet, very often, in petto^ it is 



'My sour chii^.' Yet, after all, this is nothing, 
in fact, but what is perfectly natural; and, in 
this respect, marriage only follows the eternal 
law of nature in all earthly existence. Every 
form of life carries in itself decay and dissolu- 
tion — a poisonous snake-king.* has forced itself 
to the root of the world." 

Several of the listeners, and among them the 
Candidate, had laughed loudly at Emelie's de- 
scriptions; but the Judge had not once moved 
his lips, and replied, when she had done, with 
an earnestness that confounded even her satire. 

" If all this were true, Emelie," said he, " then 
were life, even in its best point of view, good for 
nothing; and with justice might it indeed be 
called an illusion. But it is not so; and you 
have only described marriage in its lowest, and 
not either in its best or its truest sense. I do not 
deny the difficulties which exist in this, as in ev- 
ery other circumstance of life; but I am con- 
fident that they may and must be overcome : and 
this will be done if the married pair bring only 
right in ten tions into the house. Then may want 
and care, disturbing, nay even bitter hours may 
come, but they will also go; and the bonds of 
love and truth will be consolation, nay, even 
will give strength. You have spoken, Emelie, 
of death and separation as the end of the drama 
of life ; you have forgotten the awaking again, 
and the second youth, of which the ancient 
Walat sings. Married life, like all life, has 
such a second youth ; yes, indeed^ a progressive 
one, because it has its foundation in the life 
which is eternal; and every contest won, every 
danger passed through, every pain endured, 
change themselves into blessing on home and 
on the married pair, who have thus obtained 
better knowledge, and who are thus more closely 
united." 

He spoke with unusual warmth, and not with- 
out emotion, and his expressive glance sought 
and dwelt upon his wife, who had approached, 
unobserved, and who had listened to Emelie's 
bitter satire with stinging pain, because she knew 
that there was a degree of truth in \C 

But as her husband spoke, she felt that he per- 
ceived the whole and luU truth, and her heart 
beat freer and stronger, and all at once a clear- 
ness was in her soul. With her head bent for- 
ward, she gazed on him with a glance of ten- 
derness and confidence, forgetting herself, and 
listening with fervour to every word which he 
uttered. In this very moment their eyes met, 
and there was much, inexpressibly much, in their 
glance ; a clear crimson of delight flushed her 
cheek, and made her beautiful. The gentle hap- 
piness which now animated her being, together 
with her lovely figure, her graceful movements, 
and the purity of her brow, made her far more 
fascinating than her lovely rival. Her husband 
followed her with his eyes, as, kindly and atten- 
tively she busied herself among her guests, or 
with the little Gabriele in her arms, mingled in 
the children's dance, for which Evelina's foster 
daughters were playing a four-handed piece. 
He had suddenly cooled towards his " old flame," 
nor was he at all warmed again by the sharp 
tone with which the little caressing Petrea was 
reproved for being too obtrusive. 

" Our Louise in time will dance very well," 
remarked the Judge to his wife, as he noticed 



* According to the Noitjiem mythology, Nodhdgg, the 
snake-king, lives in Niflbeim, the nether world. 
■1 A kind of Northernsibyl or prophetess. 
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with great pleasure the little gtissades and chas- 
sies of his daughter, whom Miss Gabriel Stem- 
hok twirled round, and with whom he conversed 
with greal gravity, and A certain knightly po- 
liteness. 

In the meantime Mrs. Gunilla was instructing 
Emeiie on the manners and character of the 
French j and Emeiie, whose countenance since 
the discussion of the marriage question had 
worn a bitter expression, endeavoured with a 
tolerably sharp tone to make her superior infor- 
mation lelt, and in return was mown down, as it 
were, at one stroke by Mrs. Gunilla, who— had 
never been in France. 

The Candidate followed Elise everywhere 
with glances of devotion, and appeared this 
evening perfectly enchanted by her amiability. 

" Fie, for shame ! — to take all the confections 
to yourself!" moralized the little Louise to a 
young guest, a fat, quiet boy, who took the con- 
fections and the reproof with the same stoical in- 
difference. Louise cast a look of high indig- 
nation upon him, and then gave her share of 
sweetmeats to a little girl, who complained she 
had none. 

Supper same, and Emeiie, whose eyes fashed 
unusual fire, seemed to wish fervently to win 
back that regard which she, pferhaps, feared to 
have lost already, and with her playful and 
witty conversation electrified the whole com- 
pany. Jacobi, who was excited in no ordinary 
manner, drank one glass of wine after another, 
talked and laughed very loud, and looked be- 
tween ivhiles upon Elise with glances which 
expressed his sentiments in no doubtful manner. 
These glances were not the first of the kind 
which Uie quick eyes of Elise's rival observed. 

"That young man," said she, in a low but 
significant whisper* to the Judge, and with a 
glance on Jacobi, " seems to be very charming; 
he has really remarkably attractive talents — he 
is nearly related to Elise, of course." 

** No,'' returned he, looking at her rather sur- 
prised ; " but he has been for nearly three months 
'a member of our family." 

"Indeed!" said she, in purposely emphatic 
and grave manner; "I should have thought — 
but as for that," added she, in an evidently 
careless tone — " if Elise be really so kind and 
so amiable to everybody who is with her daily 
as she is to him, it must be very difficult not to 
love her." 

The Judge felt the sting of the viper, and with 
a glance which flashed a noble indignation, he 
replied to his beautiful neighbour, "You are 
right, Emeiie ; I know no woman who deserves 
more love or esteem than she !" 

Emeiie bit her lip and grew pale ; and she 
would assuredly have grown yet paler, could 
she only have understood the sentiment which 
she had awakened in the breast of her former 
admirer. « 

Ernst Frank had a keen sense of moral mean- 
ness, and in his estimation no intellectual power 
could compensate for it. He clearly under- 
stood her intentions and despised her for them. 
In his eyes, at this moment, she was hateful. 
In the mean time his composure was destroyed. 
He looked on Jacobi, and observed his glances 
and his feelings towards his wife ; he looked on 
her, and saw that she was uneasy and avoided 
his eye. 

A horrible spasmodic feeling. thrilled through 
his soul ; in order to conceal which he became 
more than usually animated, yet there was a 



something bitter, a something keenly sarcastic 
in his words, which still, on accou^t of the 
general gaiety, remained unobserved by most. 

Never before was Assessor Munter so cheer- 
ful, so comically cross with all mankind. Mrs. 
Gunilla and he seemed quite desperate against 
each other. The company rose from the sup- 
per-table in full striie, and adjourned to th» 
dancing-room. ; 

"Music, in heaven's name! music!" cxi 
claimed the Assessor, with a gesture of despair,, 
and Elise and the Colonel's lady hastened to 
the piano. It was a pleasant thought, after the 
screaming of that rough voice had been heard,, 
to play one of Blangini's beautiful night-pieces,, 
which seem to have been it^ired by the Italian 
heaven, and which awaken in the soul of the 
hearer a vision of those summer nights, with, 
their flowery meadows, of their love, of their 
music, and of all their unspeakable delights. 

" Un' eterna constanza in amor," were the 
words which, repeated several times with the 
most bewitching modulations, concluded tha 
song. ^ 

"Un' etema constanza in amor!" repeated 
the Candidate, soflly and passionately pressing; 
his hand to his heart, as he followed Elise (o a 
window, whither she had gone to gather a rose 
for her rival. As Elise's hand touched the rose, 
the lips of Jacobi touched her hand. 

Emeiie sang another song, which delighted 
the company extremely; but Ernst Frank stood 
silent and gloomy the while. Words had been 
spoken this evening which aroused his slumber* 
ing perception ; and after what he had just seen 
between Jacobi and his wife, he felt as if the 
earth were trembling under his feet, as if he 
literally gasped for breath. A tempest was. 
aroused in his breast; and at the same moment 
turning his eyes, he encountered those of an- 
other person, which were riveted upon him with 
a questioning, penetrating expression. They 
were those of the Assessor. Such a glance as. 
that from any other person had been poison to 
the temper of Frank, but from Jeremias Munter 
it operated quite otherwise; and as shortly 
afterwards he saw his friend writing something^ 
on a strip of paper, he went to him, and looking, 
over his shoulder, read these words : 

" Why regardest thou the mote in thy bro- 
ther's eye, yet seest not the beam in thine own 
eyel" 

" Is this meant for me T' asked he in a low 
but excited voice. 

" Yes," was the direct reply. 

The Judge took the paper, and concealed it 
in his breast. 

He was pale and silent, and began to examine 
himself. The rnmpany broke up ; he had pro- 
mised Emeiie to accompany her home; but 
now, while she, full of animation, jested with 
several gentlemen, and while the servant drew 
on her fur-shoes, he stood silent and cold beside, 
her as a pillar of ice. Mrs. Gunilla and the 
Assessor quarreled till the last moment. Whilst 
all this was going, on, Elise went quietly^ to . 
Jacobi, who stood somewhat apart, and said to 
him in a low voice, " I wish to speak with you 
when they are all gone ; I will wait for you in. 
the parlour." Jacobi bowed; a burning crim- 
son flashed to his cheek; the Judge threw a 
penetrating glance upon them, and passed his 
hand over his pale countenance. 

" It gives me great pleasure," cried Mrs. Gun- 
illa, speaking shrilly and staccato; "it gives. 
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me great pleasure to see my fellow-creatures, 
and it gives me great pleasure if they will see 
me. li they are not always agreeable, why, I 
am not always agreeable myself! Heart's- 
dearest ! in this world one must have patience 
one with another, and not be everlastingly re- 
quiring and demanding from others. For my 
part, I am satisfied with the world, and with my 
owe fellow-creatures, as God has made them. 
I cannot endure that people should be perpetual- 
ly blaming and criticising, and making sour fa- 
ces, and cutting their jokes on every thing, and 
nsaying, * I will not have this !' and ' I will not 
have that !' and ' I will not have it so I It is 
folly; it is unbearable; it is wearisome; it is 
jstupid!' precisely as if they themselves only 
were endurable, agreeable, and clever! No, I 
bave learned better manners than that. It is 
true that I have no genius, nor learning, nor tal- 
ents, as so many people in our day lay claim to, 
but I have learned to govern myself" 

During this moral lecture, and endeavouring 
. all the lime to overpower it, the Assessor ex- 
claimed, " And can you derive the least pleas- 
ure from your horrible social li/el No, that 
you cannot ! What is social life, but a strift to 
gel into the world in order to discover that the 
world is unbearable 1 but a scheming and la- 
l>ouring to get invited, fo be offended and put 
out of sorts if not invited ; and if invited, to 
complain of weariness and vexation? Thus 
people bring a mass of folks together, and wish 
.them — at Jericho ! and all this strift only to get 
poorer, more out of humour, more out of health; 
m one word, to get the exact position, vis-d-vis^ 
^f happiness! See there! Adieu, Adieu! When 
ihe ladies take leave, they never have done." 

" There is not one single word of truth in all 
that you have said," was the last but laughing 
salutation of Mrs. Gunilla to the Assessor, as, 
accompanied by the Candidate," she left tlie door. 
The Judge, loo, was gone ; and Eiise, left alone, 
betook herself to the parlour. 

Suddenly quick steps were heard behind her 
— she thought " Jacobi"T-tumed round and saw 
her husband ; but never before had she seen him 
looking as then; there was an excitement, an 
agitation, in his countenance that terrified her. 
He threw his arm violently round her waist, 
riveted his eyes upon her with a glance that 
iseemed as if it would penetrate into her inmost 
soul. 

"Ernst, be calm!" whispered she, deeply 
moved by his state of mind, the cause of which 
she imagined. He seized her hand and pressed 
it to his forehead — it was damp and cold ; the 
next moment he was gone. 

We will now return to the Candidate. 

Wine and love, and excited expectation, had 
so inflamed the imagination of the young man, 
that he hardly knew what he did — whether he 
walked, or whether he flew ; and more than 
once, in descending? the stairs, had he nearly 
precipitated Mrs. Gunilla, who exclaimed with 
kindness, but some little astonishment, "God 
.preserve me ! I cannot imagine,' heart's-dear- 
esf, how either you or I walk to-night ! See, 
now again, all's 'going mad! No, I thank you, 
I'll take care of myself. I think I can go safe 
by mvself. I can hold by " 

" A thousand times pardon," intemipted the 
Candidate, whilst he pressed Mrs. Gunilla's arm 
tiglitly ; " it is all m)r fault. But now we will 
safely and magnificently; I was a little 
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"Dizzy!" repeated she. " Heart's-dearest, 
we should take care on that very accoOnt; one 
should take care of one's head as well as one's 
heart, or every thing will fare worse than it has 
now fared with us ! He, he, he i But listen to 
me, my friend," said Mrs. Gunilla, suddenly be- 
coming very grave : " I will tell you one thing 
and that is " *" 

" Yonr Honour, pardon me," interrupted he, 
"but I think— I feel rather unwell— I— there, 
now we are at your door ! Pardon me !" and 
the Candidate tumbled upstairs again. 

In the hall of the Franks* dwelling, he drew 
breath. The thought of the mysterious meeting 
with Elise filled him at the same time with joy 
and uneasiness. He could not collect his be- 
wildered thoughts, and with a wildly- beating 
heart went into the room where Elise awaited 
him. 

As soon as he saw her wnite lovely figure 
standing in the magical lamplight, his soul be- 
came intoxicated, and he was just about to throw 
himself at her feet, when Elise, hastily and with 
dignity, drew back a few paces. 

" Listen to me, Jacobi,'' said she, with trem- 
bling but earnest voice. 

" Listen to you !" said he, passionately — " Oh, 
that I might listen to you lor ever ! — Oh, that 

" Silence !" interrupted Elise, with a severity ' 
very unusual to her; "not one word more of 
this kind, or our conversation is at an end, and 
we are separated for ever !" 

" Good heavens 1" exclaimed Jacobi, " what 



"I beseech you, listen to me!" continued 
Elise; "tell me, Jacobi, have I given you occa- 
sion to think thus lightly of me 1" 

Jacobi started. " What a question I" said he, 
stammering and pale. 

" Nevertheless,^' continued Elise, with emotion, 
" I must have done so ; your behaviour to me 
this evening has proved it. Could you think, 
Jacobi, that I, a wife, the mother of many chil- 
dren, could permit the sentiment which you have 
been so thoughtless as to avow this evening 1 
could you imagine that it would not occasion me 
great uneasiness and pain ? Indeed, it is so, Ja- 
cobi; I fear that you have gone sadly wrong; 
and if I myself, through any want of circumspec- 
tion in my conduct, have assisted thereto, may 
God forgive me ! You have punished mt for it, 
Jacobi — have punished me for the regard I have 
felt and shown to you^^ and if I now must break 
^connexion, which I hoped would gladden mv 
life, it is your own fault. Only one more such 
glance — one more such declaration, as you have 
made this evening, and you must remove from 
this house." 

The crimson of shame and indignation burned 
on Jacobi's cheek. " In truth," said he, " I have 
not deserved such severity." 

"Ah! examine yourself, Jacobi," said she, 
" and you will judge yourself more severely than 
I have done. You say you love me, Jacobi, and 
you do not dread to destroy the peace and hap- 
piness of my life. Already, j>erhaps, are poi- 
sonous tongues in activity against me. I have 
seen this evening glances directed upon me and 
upon you, which were not mild; and thoughts 
and feelings are awakened in my husband's soul, 
which never ought to have been awakened there. 
You have disturbed the peace of a house, into 
which you were received with friendship and con- 
fidence. But I^knorw," continued she, mildly, 
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" ihat you hare not intended anything criminal ; 
no bad intentions have guided your' behaviour ; 
folly only has led you to treat so lightly that re- 
lationship which is the holiest on earth. You 
have not reflected seriously enough on youj life, 
or your duty and your situation, in this family." 
Jacobi covered his face with his hands, and a 
strong emotion agitated him. 

" And Ernst," again began Elise, with warmth 
and yet greater feeling, " what an excellent hus- 
band he is— -scarcely has he his equal— Jacobi,the 
saviour of my child— my young friend ! I would 
not have spoken thus to you if I had not had great 
faith on your bettei^— your nobler self; if I had 
not hoped to have won a friend in vou— a friend 
for my w^iole life, for myself and Ernst. Oh, 
Jacobi, listen to my prayer I you are throwji 
among people who are wriling from their very 
hearts to be your friends ! Act so that we may 
love and highly esteem you ; and do not change 
into grief that hearty good will which we both 
feel for you ! Combat against, nay, banish from 
your heart, every foolish sentiment which you, 
for a moment, have cherished for me. Consider 
me as a sisiei>-as a mother ! — Yes," continued 
she, pausing over this word, and half propheti- 
cally, " perhaps you may even yet call me moth- 
er ; and if you will show me love and faith, Ja- 
cobi, as you have said, I will accept it — ^from ^y 
son I O, Jacobi ! if you would deserve my bless- 
ing, and my eternal gratitude, be a faithful friend, 
a good instructor of my boy, my Henrik! Your 
talents as a teacher are of no common kind. 
Your heart is good — ^your understanding is ca- 
pable of the noblest cultivation— your path is 
open before you to all that makes man most es- 
timable and most amiable. Oh I turn not away 
from it, Jacobi— tread this path with Ernst—" 

"Say not another word!" exclaimed Jacobi. 
" Oh, I see all ! forgive me, angelic Elise ! I will 
do all, everything, in order to deserve your es- 
teem and friendship. You have penetrated my 
heart — ^you have changed it. I shall become a 
better man. But tell me that you forgive me — 
that you can be my friend, and that you will !" 

Jacobi, in the height of his excitement, had 
thrown himself on his knee before her; Elise 
also was. deeply affected; tears streamed from 
her eyes, while she extended Ker hand to him, 
and bending over him said, from the very depths 
of her heart, " Your friend for ever !" 

Calmly, and with cheerful countenances, both 
raised themselves ; but an involuntary shudder 
passed through her as she saw her husband 
standing in the room, with a pale and stern coun- 
tenance. 

Jacobi went towards him: "Judge Frank," 
said he, with a firm but humble voice, " you be- 
hold here a — " 

" Silence, Jacobi !" interrupted Elise, quickly ; 
" you need not blush on account of your bended 
knee, nor is any explanation needful. It is not, 
is it, Ernst ?" continned she, with the undaunted 
freshness of innocence : " you desire no explana- 
tion ; you believe me when I say, that Jacobi 
now, more than ever, deserves your friendship. 
A bond is formed between us three, which, as I 
hope, nothing will disturb, and no poisonous 
tongue censure. You believe me, Ernst T' 

"Yes," said he, giving her his hand; "if I 
could not, then—" he did not finish the sentence, 
but fixed his eyes with a stem expression im- 
moveably on her. " I will speak with you," said 
fee, aAer a moment, and in a calmer voice. 
" Good night, Mr. Jacobi." 



Jacobi bowed, withdrew a fe*w steps, and then 
returned : " Judge Frank," said he, in a voice 
which showed the excitement of his feelings^ 
" give me your hand ; I will deserve your friend- 
ship." 

The outstretched hand was grasped firmly and 
powerfully, and Jacobi left the room in haste. 

"Come here, Elise," said the Judge with 
warmth, leading his wife to the sofa, and enclo- 
sing her in his arms. " Speak to me ! Tell me,, 
has anything in my behaviour of late turned your 
heart Irom me 1"> 

Elise's.head sunk upon the breast of her hus- 
band, and she was silent. "Ah, Ernst!" said 
she at length, with a painful sigh, " I also am dis- 
satisfied with myself But," added she, more 
cheerfully, "when I lean myself on you thus, 
when I hear your heart beating, and know what 
is within that heart, then, Ernst, I feel how I love 
— how I believe on you ! Then I reproach my- 
self with being so weak, so unthankml, so ready 
to take ofience ! Oh, Ernst! love me, look on me 
always as now, then life will be bright to me; 
then shall I have strength to overcome all — even 
my own weakness; then I shall feel that only a 
cloud, only a shadow of mist, and no reality can 
come between us. But now all is vanished; 
now I can lay open to you all the innermost loop- 
holes of my heart— can tell you all my weak- 
nesses — " 

" Be still, be still now," said the Judge, with 
a bright and afiectionate look, and laying his hand 
on her mouth. " I have more failings than you ; 
but I am awake now. Weep not, Elise; let me 
kiss away your tears ! Do you not feel, as I do 
now, that all is right 1 Do we not believe in the 
Eternal Good, and do we not believe in each oth- 
er 1 Let us forgive and forget, and have peace 
together. Some time, when the error of this time 
has in some measure passed from our remem- 
brance, we will talk it over, and wonder how it 
ever came between us. Now, all is so bright be- 
tween us, and we both of us see our way clearly. 
Our errors will serve us for warnings. Where- 
fore do we live in the world, unless to become 
better 1 Look at me, Elise. Are you friendly 
towards me 1 Can you have confidence in me V* 
" I can ! I have !" said she ; " there is not a 
grain of dust any longer between us." 

" Then we are one !" said he, with a joyful 
voice. " Let us, then, in Grod*s name, go thus 
together through life. What he has united, let 
no man, no accident, nothing in this world, sep- 
arate 1" 

Night came ; but light had arisen in the breast 
both of husband and wife. 



The fruit of disunion is commonly thorns and 
thistles, but it may likewise bear seed for the gra> 
nary of heaven. 



CHAPTER XI. 

JACOBI. 

When Jacobi entered his room, he found a 
letter lying on the table near his bed. He rec- 
ognised the handwriting as that of Judge Frank, 
and quickly opened it. A bank-note, of consid- 
erable value, fell out ; and the letter contained 
the following words : 

" You are indebted to several persons in the 
city, Jacobi, with whom I wish, for your own 
sake, that you should have as little to do as 
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possible. Withip, you will find the means of 
satisfying their demands. Receive it as from a 
paternal friend, who sincerely wishes you to re- 
gard him as such, and who embraces with pleas- 
ure an opportunity of making an acknowledg- 
ment to the friend and instructor of his chil- 
dren. To the preserver of my child I shall al- 
ways remain indebted ; but "should you desire 
anything, or need anything, do not apply to any 
other than 

" Your friend, 

"E. Frank." 

" He ! and he, too !" exclaimed Jacobi, deep- 
ly agitated. **0, the kind, noble, excellent 
man ! And I — I shall, I will become worthy of 
him ! From^ this day forward I am another 
person !'* 

He pressed the letter to his breast, and look- 
ed up to the star-lighted heaven with silent but 
fervent vows. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TIME ODES. 

Life has itff moments of strength and bloom ; 
its bright moments of inspiration, in which the 
human artist, the painter of earthly life, seizes 
on, and utters what is purest, most beautiful 
and divine. If, in our human life, we acted only 
then ; if then all sacrifices were made, all vic- 
tories won, there would be but little difficulty in 
life. But the difficult part is to preserve, through 
a long course of years, the flame which has been 
kindled by inspiration only ; to preserve it while 
the storms come and go, while the everlasting 
dust-rain of the moment falls and falls ; to pre- 
serve it still 'and uniform, amid the unvarying 
changing of unvaried days and nights. To do 
this, strength from above is required ; repeated 
draughts from the fountain of inspiration, both 
for the great and the small— for all labourers on 
earth. 

It was the good fortune of Ernst and Elise 
that they knew this ; and knew, also, how to 
make it available to them. On this account 
they succeeded more and more in conquering 
their natural failings ; on this account they came 
nearer to each other by every little step* which 
in itself is so unobservable, but which yet, at 
the same time, twines so firmly and lovingly to- 
gether the human heart and life, and which may 
be contained in the rubric — regard for mutual 
inclinations, regard for mutual interests. 

Through this new-born intimacy of heart, this 
strengthening and pure affection, Elise assumed 
a secure and noble standing with regard to Ja- 
cobi. Her heart was vanquished by no weak- 
ness, even when she saw sufiering expressed in 
his youthful countenance ; nay, she remained 
firm, even when she saw that his health was 
giving way, and only besought her husband to 
name an earlier day for his and Henrik's depar- 
ture, in which her husband's wish accorded with 
her own. She found him now by her side like 
a good angel, gentle, yet strong. No wonder 
was it, therefore, that, to try him, Elise went 
forward successfully ; no wonder was it, there- 
fore, that from the firm conduct of her husband, 
and froEO'the contemplation of the good under- 



standing which existed between them, the whis- 
pered blame, which had already begun to get 
abroad at their expense, died of itself, like a. 
flame wanting nourishment. 

Of Judge Frank's " old flame," which Elise 
had feared so .much, we must relate how that 
she found herself so wounded, and so cooled 
likewise, by the ice-cold behaviour of her former 
adorer, that she quickly left the city, having: 
abandoned all thoughts of settling there. 

"Life there, would be too uniform for me^ 
would possess too little interest," said she^ 
yawning, to the Judge, who was warmly coun- 
selling her return either to France or Italy. 

" In our good North we must find that whicb 
can give interest and enjoyment to life in our- 
selves and our own means, — from our families, 
from our own breasts." 

*' She is extremely beautiful and interesting," 
said Elise, with a kindly feeling towards her 
when she was gone. The Judge made no re- 
ply, nor was he ever heard to speak again of thi» 
his former 'beloved one. 

Days went by. The Judge had much to do. 
Elise occupied herself with her little girls, and 
the Candidate with Henrik and his own studies. 

The children grew like asparagus in June,, 
and their father rejoiced over them. " Littlo 
Ionise will grow over all our heads," prophe- 
sied he many a time ; and when he heard Eva's 
playing " Malbrook s'en va-t-en guerre," on the- 
piano, his musical sense awoke, and he would 
observe to his wife, ** Has not Eva already a 
great deal of feeling in music?' 

The evenings,/ on which all the members of 
the family assembled, assumed constantly a 
liveher and more comfortable character for ev- 
ery one ; often they played and danced with th& 
children. 

The children ! What a world of pleasure and 
pain do they not bring with them into a house ! 
of a truth all is not of as rosy a hue as their 
cheeks. Elise discovered that in her children 
which was not always exactly good. ** Do ta 
others what thou wouldst that they should do 
to thee." " Patience is a good root." *♦ You 
do not see that your father and mother do so 
and so." The standing, customary speeches 
which have gone through the world from the 
time when *' Adam delved and Eve span," down 
to the present day, and which to the very end 
of time will be ever in use,— together with as- 
surances to the children, whenever they were 
punished, that all this was done for their bene- 
fit, and that the time would come when they 
would be thankful for it^ which the children 
very seldom, if ever, believe — this oitizen-of the- 
world patriarchal household-fare, which was 
dealt out in the family of the Franks, as in every 
other worthy family,— did not always produce 
its proper effect. 

Perhaps Elise troubled herself too mock 
sometimes about the perpetual recfurrence of 
the same fault, — perhaps she calculated too lit- 
tle on the invisible but sun-like and powerful 
influence of paternal love on her little human 
plants. True it is that she had great anxiety 
on their account, and that the development and 
future prospects of her daughters awoke much 
disquiet and trouble in her mind. 

One day when such thoughts had troubled her 
more than usual, she felt the necessity of a pru- 
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^ent and, in this respect, experienced female 
friend, to whom she could open her mind. 

** Krnst," said she to her hushand, as he pre- 
pared himself to go out immediately after din- 
ger, " I shall go below for a few minutes to 
Evelina, but I will be back again by the time 
you return." 

"Don't trouble yourself about that, Elise," 
«aid he ; " remain as long as you like, I'll fetch 
you. T^ke my arm, and let us go down to- 
.^ether, that I may see exactly whence I must 
ietch you." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A LITTLE EDUCATION AND COFFEE COMMITTEE. 

As Elise entered Evelina's room, Pyrrhus 
«prang, barking, towards her, and wagging his 
taU. Mrs. Gunilla was there, and she and the 
-hostess emulated each other in welcoming their 
friend. 

*• Nay ! best-beloved, that is charming !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gunilla, embracing Elise cordial- 
ly. "Now, how does the little ladyl — some- 
what pale 1 — ^somewhat out of spirits, I fancy 1 
I will tell you confidentially that we shall pre- 
sently get some magnificent coffee, which will 
cheer her up." 

Evelina took EUse's hand, and looked kindj^* 
~and sympathizing at her with her calm, sensible 
eyes. Pyrrhus touched her foot gently with his 
nose, in order to call her attention, and then 
seating himself on his hind-legs before her, be- 
gan growling, which was his mode of expressing 
liis sympathy also. Elise laughed, and she and 
Hrs. Gunilla vied with each other in caressing 
the little animal. 

" Ah, let me sit down here and chat with you, 
'Where every thing seems so kind," said Elise, 
in reply to Evelina's glance, which spoke such 
a kind ^how do you do V " Let me Sit with you 
here where all is so quiet and so comfortable. 
I do not know how you manage, Evelina, but it 
£eems to me as if the air in your room were 
clearer than elsewhere ; whenever I come to 
you it seems to me as if I entered a little tem- 
ple of peace." 

" Yes, and jso it seems to me," said Mrs. 
Gunilla. 

" Yes, thank God,' said Evelina, smiling, but 
with tears in her eyes ; " here is peace !" 

"And at our Uttle lady's, the young folks 
»raise dust sometimes in the temper, as well as 
in the rooms," said Mrs. Gunilla, with facetious- 
ness. " Well, well," added she, by way of con- 
solation, " every thing has its time, and all dust 
will in time lay itself, only have patience." 

" Ah, teach me that best thing. Aunt," said 
Elise, " for I am come here precisely with the 
hope of gaining some wisdom — ^I need it so 
much. But where are your daughters to-day, 
Evelina V ^ 

" They are gone to-day to one of their friends," 
replied she, " to a little festival, which they have 
4ong anticipated with pleasure; and I also ex- 
pect to have my share, from their relation of it 
to me." 

" Ah ! teach me, Evelina," said Elise, " how 
I can make my daughters as amiable, as good, 
and as happy, as your Laura and Karie. I con- 
fess that it is the anxiety for the bringing np of 



my daughters which ever makes me uneasy, 
and which lies so heavy on my heart this very 
day. I distrust my own ability — my own know- 
ledge, rightly to form their minds — rightly to 
unfold them." 

" Ah, education, education !" said Mrs. Gun- 
illa angrily; "people are everlastingly crymg 
out now for education. One never can hear 
any thing now but about education. In my 
youth I never heard talk of education ; never- 
theless, a man was a man in those days for all 
that. But now, ever since le tiers itat have 
pushed themselves so much forward, have 
made so much of themselves, and have esteem- 
ed themselves as something exclusive in the 
world with their education — now the whole 
world cries out, * educate ! educate !' Yes, in- 
deed, they even tell us now that we should ed- 
ucate the maid-servants. I pray God to dis- 
pense with my living in the time when maid- 
servants are educated ; I should have to wait 
on myself then, instead of their waiting on me. 
Yes, yes! things are going on towards that 
point at a pretty pass, that I can promise you ! 
Already they read Frith iof and Axel ; and be- 
fore one is aware, one shall hear them talk of 
* husband and wife,' and * wife and husband,' 
and that they fancy themselves * to be vines, 
which must wither if they are not supported,* 
and of *sacrtfices,' and other such affecting 
things, until they become quite incapable of 
cleaning a room, or scouring a kettle. Yes, 
indeed, there would be a pretty management in 
the world with all their education ! It is a 
frenzy, a ipadness, with this education. It is 
horrible !" 

The longer Mrs. Gunilla talked on this sub- 
ject, the more excited she became. 

Elise and Evelina laughed heartily, and then 
declared that they themselves, as belonging to the 
Hers'itatt must take education, nay, even the 
education of maid-servants, under their protec- 
tion. 

" Ah," said Mrs. Gunilla, impatiently, " you 
make all so artistical and entangled with your 
education ; and you cram the heads of children 
full of such a many things, that they never get 
them quite straight all the days of their life. In 
my youth, people learned to speak *the lan- 
guage,' as the French was then called, just suf- 
ficient to explain a motto ; enough of drawing 
to copy a pattern, and music enough to play a 
contre danse if it were wanted ; but they did not 
learn, as now, to gabble about every thing in 
the world ; bUt they turned to think, and if they 
knew less of art and splendour, why, they had 
the art to direct themselves, and to keep the 
world in peace !" 

" But, your honour," said Evelina, " educa- 
tion in its true meaning, as it is understood in 
our time, teaches us to take a clearer view of 
ourselves and of the world at large, so that we 
may more correctly understand our own allott- 
ed station, estimate more properly that of others, 
and, in consequence, that every *one may be 
fitted for his own station, and contented there- 
with,' " 

" Yes, yes," said Mrs. Gunilla, " all that may 

be very good, but " But just then coffee 

came in, with biscuits and gingerbread, which 
made an important diversion in the entertain- 
ment, which took a livelier character. Mrs. 
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"Ckinilla imparted to Elise a variety of good 
• <;ounsel in the education of children. She re* 
commended a certain Orbit PictuSt which she 
herself had studied when a child, and which be- 
.^Q with the words, **Come here, boy, and 
learn wisdom from my mouth," and in which 
one could see clearly how the soul was fashion- 
ed, and how it looked. It looked like a pancake 
spread out on a table round and smooth, with 
all the five senses properly numbered. Mrs. 
GuniJla assured Elise, that if her children paid 
.attention to this picture, it would certainly un- 
ravel and fashion their ideas of the human soul. 
Furthermore, she proposed the same educational 
course as had been used with such distinguished 
.success upon her deceased father, and which 
-consisted in every boy being 'combed with a fine 
•comb every Saturday, and well whipt, whilst an 
ounce of English salt was allowed to each, in 
order to drive the bad spirits out of him. Be- 
yond this they had, too, on the same day, a diet 
of bread and beer, in which was a dumpling cab- 
led '* Grammatica," so that the boys might be 
. strengthened for the learning of the following 
'Week. 

During all the merriment which these anec- 
•clotes occasioned, the Judge came in : delighted 
with the merriment, and delighted with his 
-wife, he seated himself beside her, quite covet- 
ous of an hour's gossip with the ladies. Mrs. 
Ounilla served him up the human soul in the 
Orbis Pictusy and Elise instigated her still fur- 
ther to the relation of the purification of the 
boys. The Judge laughed at both from the bot- 
tom of his heart, and then Uie conversation 
turned again on the hard and disputable ground 
of education ; all conceding, by general consent, 
.the insufllciency of rules and methods to make 
jt available. 

Evelina laid great stress on the self-instruc- 
tion of the teacher. " In the degree," said she, 
''in which man developes in himself goodness, 
^wisdom, and ability, he succeeds commonly in 
-calling out these in children." 

All the little committee, without exception, 
.^ave their most lively approval ; and Elise felt 
herself quite refreshed, quite strengthened by 
the words which showed her so clearly the 
path to her great object. She turned now, 
therefore, the conversation to Evelina's own 
history and developement. It was well known 
that her path through life had been an un- 
usual one, and one of independence, and Elise 
wished now to know how she had attained to 
that serenity and refreshing quiet which charac- 
terised her whole being. Evelina blushed, and 
wished to turn the conversation from herself; 
but as the Judge, with his earnest cordiality, 
united in the wish of his wife and Mrs. GuniUa, 
that Evelina would relate to them some passages 
in the history of her life, she acceded, remark- 
ing only that what she had to relate was in no 
way extraordinary; and then, after she had 
bethought herself for a moment, she began — ad- 
dressing herself more especially to Elise— the 
narrative, which we will here designate 

Evelina's histort. 

Have you ever been conscious, while listening 
to a beautiful piece of music, of a deep neces- 
sity, an indescribable longing, to find in your 
own life a harmony like that which you perceive 



in the tone ? — if so, you have then an idea of 
the suffering and the release of my soul. I was 
yet a Uttle child when, for the first time, I was 
seized upon by this longing without at that time 
comprehending it. There was a little concert in 
the house of my parents : the harp, piano, horn, 
and clarionette, were played by four distinguish- 
ed artists. In one part of the symphony the 
instruments united in an indescribably sweet 
and joyous melody, in the feeling of which my 
childish soul was seized upon by a strong delight, 
and at the same time by a deep melancholy. It 
seemed to me as if I had then an understanding 
of heaven, and I burst into tears. Ah ! the 
meaning of these I have learned since then. 
Many such, and many far more painful, tears ot 
longing, have fallen upon the dark web of my 
Ufe. 

To what shall I compare the picture of my 
youthful years 1 All that it, and many other 
such family pictures exhibit, is unclear, indefi- 
nite — ^in one word, blotted. It resembles a dull 
autumn sky, .with its gray, shapeless, intermingl- 
ing cloud-masses ; full of feature without preci- 
sion, of contour without meaning, of shadow 
without depth, of light without clearness, which 
so essentially distinguish the work of a bungler 
from that of a true master. 

My family belonged to the middle classes, and 
we were especially well content to belong to this 
noble class ; and as we lived from our rents, 
and had no rank in the state, we called ourselves, 
not without some self-satisfaction, people of 
rank. We exhibited a certain genteel indiflTe- 
rence towards the haute ^oUe in the citizen so- 
ciety, not only in words, but sometimes also in 
action; yet, nevertheless, in secret we were 
highly flattered or wounded by all those who 
came in contact with us from this circle ; and 
not unfirequently too the family conversation 
turned, quite accidentally as it were, on the sub- 
ject of its being ennobled on the plea of the im- 
portant service which our father could render to 
the state in the House of Knights ; and in the 
hearts of us young girls it excited a great plea- 
sure when we were addressed as " my lady :" 
farther than this, however, our ambition did not 
ascend. 

The daughters of the house were taught that 
all pomp and pleasure of this world was only 
vanity, that nothing was important and worth 
striving after but virtue and unblemished worth ; 
yet for all this, it so happened that the most 
lively interests and endeavours, and the warmest 
wishes of the hearts of all, were directed to 
wealth, rank, and worldly fortune of every kind. 
The daughters were taught that in all things the 
will of God must alone direct them ; yet in every 
instance they were guided by the fear of man. 
They were taught that beauty was nothing, and 
of no value ; yet they were often compelled to 
feel, and that painfully, in the paternal house, 
that they were not handsome. They were al- 
lowed to cultivate some talents, and acquire some 
knowledge, but God forbid that they should ever 
become learned women ; on which account they 
learned nothing thoroughly, though in many in- 
stances they pretended to knowledge, without 
possessing anything of its spirit, its nourishing 
strength, or esteem-inspiring earnestness. But 
above all things they learned, and this only more 
and more profoundly the more their years in- 
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creased, that marriage was the goal of their 
being ; and in consequencje whereof (though this 
was never inculcated in words,) to esteem the 
favour of man as the highest happiness, denying 
all the time that they thought so. 

We were three sisters. As children, it was 
deeply impressed upon us that we must love one 
another ; but in consequence of partiality on the 
side of our teachers, in. consequence of praise 
and blame, rewarde and punish(nents, which 
magnified little trifles into importance, envy and 
bitterness were early sown among the sisters. 
It was said of my eldest sister and myself, that 
we were greatly attached to each other ; that 
we could not live asunder. We were given as 
examplea of sisterly love ; and from constantly 
hearing all this, we at last came to believe it. 
We were compared to the carriage horses of the 
family ; and as we always, of our own accord, 
' seated ourselves every day after dinner on each 
side of our good father, we were caressed by 
him, and called his carriage horses. Yet, in 
fact, 'We did not pull together. Mx sister was 
more richly endowed by nature than I, and won 
favour more easily. Never did I envy human 
being as I envied her, until in later years, and 
under altered circumstances, I learned to love 
her rightly, and to rejoice over her advantages. 

We were not very rich, and we cast a philo- 
sophically compassionate glance upon all who 
were richer than we, who lived in a more liberal 
manner, had more splendid equipages, or who 
dressed themselves more elegantly, "What 
folly— what pitiable vanity!" said we; "poor 
people, who know nothing better !V We never 
thought that our philosophy was somewhat akin 
to. the fox. and the grapes. 

If we looked in this manner upon the advan- 
tages of the great, we despised still more the 
pleasures of the crowd (we ought to find enough 
in.ourselves — ah! alas!); and if even a theatri- 
cal piece was much talked of and visited, we 
had a kind of pride in saying, with perfect in- 
di^erence, that we never had seen it ; and when- 
ever there was a popular festival, and the crowd 
went toward Huga or the Park, it was quite as 
certain that our calesche — if it were out at all 
— would drive on the road to Sabbatsburgh, or 
in some other direction equally deserted at the 
time ; for all which, we prided ourselves on our 
philosophy. Yet in our hearts we really never 
were happy. 

The daughters came oqt into society. The 
parents wished to see them loved and wooed ; 
the daughters wished it no less — but they were 
not handsome — were dressed without any pre- 
tension. The parents saw very little company ; 
and the daughters remained sitting at balls, and 
were nearly unobserved at suppers. Yet from 
year to year they slid on with the stream. 

The daughters approached to ripened youth. 
The parents wished them married; they wished 
it likewise, which was only natural, especially 
as at home they were not happy ; and it must be 
confessed that neither did they themselves do 
much to make it pleasant there. They were 
peevish and discontented — no one knew exactly 
what to do, or what she wanted ; they groped 
about as if in a mist. 

It is customary to hear unmarried ladies say 
tha^ they are satisfied with their condition, and 
do not desire to change it. la this pretension 



there lies more truth than people in general be^- 
lieve, particularly when the lively feelings of 
early youth are past. I have often found it so ;. 
and above all, wherever the woman, either in 
one way or another, has created for herself a» 
independent sphere of action, or has found in a 
comfortable home that freedom, and has enjoyed 
that pure happiness of life, which true friendship, 
true education, can give. 

A young lady of my acquaintance made what 
was with justice called a great marriage, although 
love played but a subordinate part. As some 
one felicitated her on her happiness, she replied, 
quite calmly, " O yes ! it is very excellent to 
possess something of one's own.*' People smiled 
at her for her thus lightly esteeming, what was 
universally esteemed so great a good fortune ; 
but her simple words, nevertheless, contain a 
great and universal truth. It is this " one's 
own," in the world, and in his sphere of action, 
which every man unavoidably requires if he 
would develope his own being, and win for him- 
self independence and happiness, self-esteem,, 
and the esteem of others. £ven the nun ha» 
her cell, where she can prepare herself in peace 
for heaven, and in which she possesses her true* 
home. But in social life, the unmarried woman 
has odeu not even a little cell which she can call 
her own ; she goes like a cloud of mist through 
life, and finds firm footing nowhere Hence, 
therefore, are there often marriages which ought 
never to have taken place, and that deep longing 
after that deep quiet of the grave, which is ex- 
perienced by so many. But there is no neces- 
sity for this, and in times, in which the middle 
classes are so much more enlightened, it becomes 
still less so ; we need, indeed, only contemplate 
the mass of people who strive for.a subsistence, 
the crowds of neglected and uncared-for children 
that grow up in the worid, in order to see that 
whatever is one-sided in the view of the destina- 
tion of woman vanishes more and more, and 
opens to her a freer sphere of action. 

But I return to the pros and cons of my own 
life, one feature of which I must particularly 
mention. If young ladies of our acquaintance 
connected themselves by marriage with men 
who were rather above than below them in 
property and station, we considered it, without 
exception, reasonable and estimable. But if a 
man whose connexions and prospects were sim- 
ilar to our own, walked towards our house for a. 
wife, we considered it great audacity, and treat- 
ed it accordingly. We were secretly looking out - 
for genteeler and richer individuals than we. 
N. B- This looHng'Out in the great world is a 
very useful thing, both for gentlemen and ladies, . 
although anybody who would be naive enough 
to acknowledge as much, would not be greatly 
in favour either with those who looked-out, or 
those who did not. 

In the mean time, a spirit, full of living ener- 
gy was developed within me, which woke me to 
a sense of its after-existence — to a sense of th& 
enslaving contradictions in which it moved, and 
to the strong desire to free itself from them. 
As yet, however, I did not understand what I 
was to do with my restless spirit. By contem- 
plation, however, of noble works of art, it ap- 
peared to me that the enigma of my inner self 
was solved. When I observed the antique ves- 
tal, 80 calm, 80 assured, and yet so gentle — 
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when T saw how she stood, self-possessed, firm, 
and serene — I had a foretaste of the life which 
I needed, and sought after, N)oth outwardly and 
inwardly, and I wept tears of melancholy long- 
ing. 

Tortured by the distorted circumstances (many 
of which I have not mentioned) under which I 
moved in my own family, I began, as years ad- 
vanced, to come in connexion with the world in 
a manner which, for a temper like mine, was 
particularly dangerous. 

We have heard of the daughters of the Haus- 
giebel family, who grew old yawning over the 
spinning-wheel and the weaving-stool ; but, bet- 
ter a thousand times, to grow old over the spin- 
ning-wheel and the ashes of the cooking-stove, 
than to become gray with artificial flowers — oh, 
how artificial !-^in the hair, on the benches of 
the ballroom, or the seat of the supper-room, 
smiling over the world, which smiles over us no 
longer. This was the case with me. 

There are mild, unpretending beings, wl\,o 
bow themselves quietly under the yoke whidh 
they cannot break; move, year after year, 
through the social circle, without any other ob- 
ject than to fill a place there — to ornament or to 
disfigure a wall. Peace to such patient souls ! 
There, too, are joyous, fresh, ever youthful na- 
tures, who, even to old age, audi under alt cir- 
cumstances, bring with tl^m cheerfulness and 
new life into every circle in which they move. 
These belong to social life, and are its blessings. 
Many persons — and it is beautiful that it should 
be 80 — are of this description. I, however, be- 
longed neither to the joyous and enlivening, nor 
yet to the patient and unpretending. On this 
account I began to shun social life, which occa- 
sioned in me, still more and more, a mortal wea^ 
riness; yet, nevertheless, I was driven into it, 
to avoid the disquiet and discomfort which I ex- 
perienced at home. I was a labourer who con- 
cealed his deshre for labour, who had buried his 
talent in the earth, as was the hereditary custom 
of the circle in which I lived. 

The flower yields odour and delight to man, 
it nourishes the insect with its sap; the dew- 
drop gives strength to the leaf on which it falls. 
In the relationships in which I lived, I was less 
than the flower or the dew-drop; a being en- 
dowed with power and with an immortal soul ! 
But I awoke at the right time to a conscious- 
ness of my position^ I say at the right time, 
because there may be a time when it is too late. 
There is a time when, under the weight of long, 
wearisome years, the human soul has become 
inflexible, and has no longer the power to raise 
itself from the slough into which it has sunk. 

I felt how I was deteriorating ; I felt clearly 
how the unemployed and uninterested life which 
I led, nourished, day after day, new weeds in the 
waste field of my soul. Curiosity, a desire for 
gossip, an inclination to malice and scandal, and 
an increasing irritability of temper, began to get 
possession of a mind which nature had endowed 
with too great a desire for action for it blame- 
lessly to vegetate through a passive life, as so 
many can. Ah ! if people live without an object, 
they stand, as it were, on the outside of active 
life, which gives strength to the inward occupa 
tion, even if no noble endeavour, or sweet 
friendship, give that claim to daily life which 
makes it occasionally, at least, a joy to live ; 



disquiet rages fiercely and tomultuonsly in the- 
human breast, undermining health, temper, good- 
ness, nay, even the quiet of conscience, and 
conjuring up all the spirits of darkness : so does 
the corroding rust eat into the steel-plate, and 
deface its clear mirror with a tracery of disor- 
dered caricatures. t 

I once read these words of that many-sided - 
thinker, Siefl^an : *' He who has no em|]^ymeot 
to which he gives hinoself with trueearnestness^ 
which he does not love as much as himself, baa 
not discovered the true ground on which Chris* 
tianity brings forth fruit. Such an occupation 
becomes a quiet and consecrated temple in all 
houvs of afliictioR, in which the Saviour pours 
out his blessing ; it unites us with other men, 
so that we can sympathise in their feelings* and , 
makes our actions and our wills administer to 
theif wants ; it teaches us to know our own cir- 
cumscribed condition, and rightly to weigh the 
worth of others. It is the true, firm, and fruit- 
bearing ground of real Christianity.** 

These words came like a breath of air on 
glowing sparks. A light was kindled in ray 
soul, and I knew now what I wanted, and what 
I ought to do. After I had well considered all 
this with myself, I spoke with my parents, and 
opened ray whole heart to them. They wer« 
surprised, opposed me, and besought me to think 
better of it. I had foreseen this ; but as I ad- 
hered firmly and decidedly to my wishes, th^ 
surprised me by their kindness. 

I was very fond of children ; my plan was, 
therefore, to begin housekeeping for myself,' and. 
to undertake some work or occupation which 
shouldk by degrees, enable me to take two or 
three children, for whom I would provide, whom* . 
I would educate, and altogether adopt as my 
own. I was well persuaded that I needed many 
of the qualifications which make a good teacher ; 
but I hoped that that new fountain of* activity 
would, as it were, give to my whole being a nevf' 
birth. My good-will, my afifection for childcen.- 
would,! I believed^ be helpful to make me a good: 
guide to them ; and thus^ though I could not be- 
come a wife, I might yet enjoy the blessing of a 
mother. 

" And why could you not— why could you 
noti" interrupted Elise. 

*^ People say/* returned Evelina, smiling^ 
" that you had to. make your selection of a hu8"< 
band from many adorers ; you cannot then un^ 
derstand a case in which there should not even 
be one choice. But truly, indeed, that was my 
case. But do not look at me so amazed— don't 
look at me as if I were gftilty of high' treason. 
The truth is, that I never had an opportunity to 
say either yes or no to a lover. With my sis- 
ters, who were much more agreeable, and much 
more attractive than I, it was otherwise. 

But now I must return to that moment of my 
life when I released myself from every-day 
paths— but, thank God ! not with violence, not 
amid discontent ; but with the blessing of those 
who had given me life, for which I now, for the 
first time, blessed them. 

Touched by my steadfastness of purpose, and 
by the true good- will which they had perceived 
in me, my parents determined to bestow upon 
my desired domestic establishment the sum of 
money which they had put aside for my dowry, 
in case I married. Indeed, their and my sis- 
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ters' kindness made them find pleasure in ar- 
ranging all for me in the best and most comfort- 
able manner ; and when I left the paternal roof, 
it was with tears of real pain. Yet I had too 
clearly studied my ow& character and position 
to be undecided. 

It was a day in April, my thirtieth birthday, 
when, accompanied by my own family, I went to 
take possession of my new, small, but pretty 
dwelling. Two young fether-and-motherless 
girls, not quite without means, followed me to 
my new habitation. They were to become my 
children, I their mother. 

I never shall forget the first morning of my 
waking in my new abode. At this very mo- 
ment it is as if I saw how the day dawned in the 
chamber ; how all the objects gradually assum- 
ed, as it seemed to me, an unaccustomed defi- 
niteness. From the near church ascended the 
morning hymn with its pleasant serious melody, 
-which attuned the soul to harmonious peace. I 
rose early ; T had to care for house and children. 
All was cheerful and festival-like in my soul ; a 
sWeet emotion penetrated me, like the enliven- 
ing breeze of spring. I saw the snow melt from 
the roofs and fall down in shining drops, yet 
never had I seen the morning light in them so 
clear as now. I saw the sparrows on the edge 
of the chimneys twittering to greet the morning 
sun. I saw without, people going joyfully about 
their employments : I saw the milk- woman go- 
ing from door to door, and she seemed to me 
cheerfuller than any wilk-woman I had ever 
seen before ; and the milk seemed to me whiter 
and purer than common. It seemed to me as if 
I now saw the world for the first time. I fan- 
cied even myself to be altered as I looked in the 
glass; my eyes appeared to me larger; my 
whole appearance to have become better, and 
more important. In the chamber near me, the 
children awoke— the little immortals whom I 
^as to conduct to eternal life. Yes, indeed, this 
was a beautiful morning ! In it the world first 
beamed upon me, and at the same time my own 
inner world, and I became of worth and conse- 
quence in my own estimation. 

The active yet quiet life which I had from this 
time forth, suited me perfectly well. From this 
lime I became happily more and more in har- 
mony with myself. The day was often weari- 
some, but then the evening rest was the sweet- 
er, and the thought that I had passed a useful 
day refreshed my soul. The children gave me 
many griefs, many troubles ; but they gave like- 
wise an interest to my life, and happiness to my 
heart, and all the whDe, in pleasure and want, 
in joy and sorrow, they became dearer and dear- 
er to me. I cannot imagine that children can 
be dearer to their own mother than. Laura and 
Karie are to me. 

In this new position I also became a better 
daughter, a more tender sister than I had hith- 
erto been ; and I could now cheer the old age of 
my parents far more than if I bad remained an 
inactive and superfluous person in their house. 
Now for the first time I had advantage of all that 
was good in my education. Amid lively activ- 
ity, and with a distinct object in life, my being 
lost by degrees what was vain and false ; and 
the knowledge which I had obtained, the truths 
which I had known, were productive in heart 
and deed since I had, so to say, struck root in life. 



Evelina ceased. All had heard her with sym- 
pathy, but no one more than Ernst Frank. A 
new picture of life was opened to his view, and 
the truest sympathy expressed itself on his 
manly features. He felt in this picture a con- 
tracted world in a depressed and insecure con- 
dition, and his thoughts already busied them- 
selves how best to let in warmth and light and 
cheerfulness. 

" Ah, yes !'* said Mrs. Gunilla, with a gentle 
sigh, " everybody here in this world has their 
difficult path, but if every one walks in the fear 
and admonition of the Lord, all arrive in the end 
at their home. Our Lord God helps us all !'' 
And Mrs. Gunilla took a large pinch of snuff. 

" Don't forget the Orbis Pictus,'' exclaimed 
she to Elise, who with her husband was pre- 
paring to go ; " don't forget it, and let the chil- 
dren be educated from it, that they may observe 
how the soul looks. He ! he ! he!" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OBPHAN. 

The day was declining, and Ernst and Elise 
sate in one of the windows of the best parlour. 
Mutual comnmnications, received with mutual 
sympathy, had made them have joy in each 
other — ^had let them feel at peace with life. 
They were now silent ; but a presentiment that 
for the future they should be ever happier with 
each other, like an harmonious tone, responded 
in their hearts, and brightened their counte- 
nances. In the meantime, the shadows of eve- 
ning began to grow broader and a soft rain pat- 
tered on the window. The sonorous voice of 
the Candidate, as he told stories to the children, 
interrupted occasionally by their questions and 
exclamations, was heard in the saloon. A feel- 
ing of home-peace came over the heart of the 
father ; he took the hand of his wife affection- 
ately between his, and looked joyfully into her 
gentle countenance, while she was projecting 
little domestic arrangements. In the midst of 
this sense of happiness a cloud suddenly passed 
over the countenance of the Judge, and tears 
filled his eyes. 

" What is it, Ernst ! what is amiss, Ernst r* 
asked his wife tenderly, while she wiped away 
the tears with her hand. 

" Nothing," added he, " but that I feel how 
happy we are. I see you, I hear our children 
without there, and I cannot but think on that 
unfortunate child opposite, which will be ruined 
in that wretched home." 

" Ah, yes !" sighed Elise ; " God help all un- 
fortunate little ones on the earth !" 

Both cast their eyes involuntarily towards the 
opposite house. Something was moving be» 
fore the nearest window ; a female figure 
mounted onjthe window ledge, and a large 
white cloth, which was quickly unrolled, hid all 
the rest. 

" He is dead !" said both husband and wife, 
looking at each other. 

The Judge sent over to inquire how it was ; 
the messenger returned with the tidings that 
Mr. N. had been dead some hours. 

Lights were now kindled behind the blind. 
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and shadows, moving backward and forward, 
showed that people were busy within the cham- 
ber. The Jadge walked up and down his room, 
evidently much affected. " The poor child ! — 
the poor little girl ! what will become of her, 
poor child V* were his broken exclamations. 

Elise read the soul of her husband. She had 
now for some time, in consequence of a wish 
which she had perceived in his heart, accus- 
tomed herself to a thought, which yet at this 
moment her lips seemed unwilling to express. 

" Ernst," at length, began she with a sigh, 
" the vessel which holds food for six girls will 
hold it for seven also." 

" Do you think so V* asked he, with pleasure 
and with beaming eyes. He embraced his wife 
tenderly, placed her beside him, and continued, 
** Have you proved your own strength 1 The 
heaviest part of this adoption would rest upon 
you. Yet if you feel that you have courage to 
undertake it, you would fulfil the wish of my 
heart." 

" Ernst," said she, repressing a tear, ** I am 
weak, and nobody knows that better than you 
do ; but my will is good, and will undertake the 
trouble — ^you will support mel" 

" Yes, we will help one another," said he, 
rising up joyfully. ** Thank you, dear Elise," 
said he, kissing her hand affectionately. " Shall 
I go to fetch the child immediately 1 but per- 
haps it will not come with me." 

" Shall I go with you 1" asked she. 

"You!" said he; "but its gets dark — ^it 
rains." 

"We can take an umbrella," replied she; 
" and besides that, I will put on my cloak. I 
"Will be ready immediately." 

Elise went to dress herself, and her husband 
went to help her, put on her cloak for her, and 
paid her a thousand little affectionate atten- 
tions. 

After Elise had given sundry orders to Bri- 
gitta, she and her husband went out, leaving 
the children setting their little heads together 
full of curiosity and wonder. 

The two crossed the street in wind and rain ; 
and after they had ascended the dark staircase, 
they arrived at the room which Mr. N. had in- 
habited. The door stood half open ; a small 
candle, just on the point of going out, burned 
within, spreading an uncertain and tremulous 
light over everything. No living creature was 
visible within the room, which had a desolate, 
and, as one might say, stripped appearance, so 
naked did it seem. The dead man lay there on 
his bed, near to which was no trace of anything 
which might have mitigated the last struggle. 
A cloth covered his face. Ernst Frank went 
towards the bed, and softly raising the cloth, 
observed for a moment silently the terrible spec- 
tacle, felt the pulse of the deceased, and then 
covering again the face, returned silently, with 
a pale countenance, to his wife. 

"Where can we find the child!" said she 
hastily. They looked searchingly around ; a 
black shadow, in a human form, seemed to 
move itself in one corner of the room. It was 
the orphan who sat there, like a bird of night, 
pressing herself close to the wall. Elise ap- 
proached her, and would have taken her in her 
arms, when the child suddenly raised her hand, 
and gave her a fierce blow. Elise drew back 



astonished, and then, after a moment, approach- 
ed again the half- savage girl with friendly 
words ; again she made a threatening demons 
stration, but her hands were suddenly grasped 
by a strong manly hand, and a look so serious 
and determined was riveted upon her, that she 
trembled before it, and resigned herself to the 
power of the stronger. 

The Judge lifted her up and set her on hia 
knee, while she trembled violently. 

" Do not be afraid of us," said Elise, caress- 
ingly ; " we are your good friends. If you will 
come with me this evening to my little children, 
you shall have sweet milk and white bread with 
them, and then sleep In a nice little bed with a 
rose-coloured coverlet." 

The white bread, the rose-coloured coverlet, 
and Elise's gentle voice, seemed to influence 
the child's mind. 

" I would willingly go with you," said she, 
" but what will father say when he wakes 1" 

" He will be pleased," said Elise, wrapping a 
warm shawl about the shoulders of the child. 

At that moment a sound was heard on the 
stairs, little Sara uttered a faint cry of terror, 
and began to tremble anew. Mr. N.'s house- 
keeper entered, accompanied by two boys. 
Frank announced to her his determination ta 
take little Sara, as well as the effects of her de- 
ceased father, under his care. At mention of 
the last word, the woman began to fume and 
swear, and the Judge wa^ obliged to compel her 
silence by severe threats. He then sent one 
of the boys for the proprietor of the house, and 
after he had in his presence taken all measures 
for the security of the effects of the deceased, 
iie took the little Sara in his arms, wrapped lier 
in his cloak, and, accompanied by his wiie, went 
out. 

All this time, an indescribable curiosity was 
excited among the little Franks. Their moth- 
er had said, in going out, that perhaps, on her 
return, she should bring them another sister. 
It is impossible to say the excitement this oc- 
casioned, and what was conjectured and coun- - 
selled by them. The Candidate could not sat- 
isfy all the questions which were let loose upon . 
him. In order, therefore, somewhat to allay 
their fermentation, he set them to hop througlk 
the room like crows, placing himself at the 
head of the train. A flock of real crows could 
not have fluttered away with greater speed 
than did they as the saloon door opened and 
the father and mother entered. Petrea appear- 
ed curious in the highest degree, as her father, 
opening his wide cloak, softly set down some- 
thing which, at the first moment, Petrea, with 
terror, took for a chimney-sweep ; but which, 
on closer inspection, seemed to be a very nice ' 
thin girl of about nine years old, with black 
hair, dark complexion, and a pair of uncom- 
monly large black eyes, which looked almost 
threateningly on the white and bright-haired 
little ones which surrounded her. 

" There, you have another sister," said the 
father, leading the children towards each oth- 
er ; " Sara, these are your sisters — love one an- 
other, and be kind to one another, my children." 

The children looked at each other, somewhat 
surprised ; but as Henrik and Louise took the 
little stranger by the hand, they soon all emu- 
lated each other in bidding her welcome. 
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Sapper was serred up for the children, more 
lights were brought in, and the scene was live- 
ly. Every thing was sacrificed to the new- 
comer. Louise brought out for her two pieces 
of confectionary above a year old, and a box in 
which they might be preserved yet longer. 

Henrik presented her with a red trumpet, 
conferring gratuitous instruction on the art of 
blowing it. 

Eva gave her her doll Josephine in its new 
gauze dress. 

Jjeonore lighted her green and red wax ta- 
pers, before the dark-eyed Sara. 

Petrea — ah, Petrea, ^ould so willingly give 
something with her whole heart. She rum- 
maged through all the places where she kept 
any thing, but they concealed only the fragments 
of unlucky things ; here a doll without anns ; 
here a table with only three legs; here two 
halves of a sugar-pig ; here a dog without head 
and tail. All Petrea*s playthings, in conse- 
quence of experiments which she was in the 
habit of making on them, were fallen into the 
condition of that which had been — and even 
that gingerbread-heart with which she had been 
accustomed to decoy Gabriele, had, precisely 
«n this very day, in an unlucky moment of cu- 
riosity, gone down Petrea's throat. Petrea 
really possessed nothing which was fit to make 
a gift of She acknowledged this with a sigh ; 
her heart was filled with sadness, and tears 
were just beginning to run down her cheeks, 
tvhen she was consoled by a sudden thought : 
The girl and the rose-bush ! That jewel she 
still possessed ; it hung still, andestroyed, 
framed and behind glass, over her bed, and 
fastened by a rose-blue ribbon. Petrea hesita- 
ted only a moment ; in the next she had clam- 
bered up to her little bed, taken down the pic- 
ture, and hastened now with beaming eyes and 
glowing cheeks to the others, in order to give 
away the very loveliest thing she had, and to 
declare solemnly that now " Sara was the pos- 
sessor of the girl and the rose-bush.'' 

The little African appeared very indifibrent 
about the sacrifice which the little European 
had made to her. She received it, it is true, 
but she soon laid it down again without caring 
any more about it, which occasioned Lousse to 
piropose that she should keep it for her. 

In the midst of these little occurrences the 
Assessor came in. He looked with an mqaisi- 
tive glance round the room, showed his white 
teeth, and said to himself, <' Yes, it's all right ; 
it is what I expected. So, tndeed," added he, 
aioad, and in his angry manner, while he cor- 
diaUy shook the hand of his friend, *' I see you 
'thought you had not children enough of your 
•4twn in the house, but you must drag in those 
of other people ! How many do you mean to 
burden yourself with ? Will there not be an- 
other to-morrow 1 Were you not satisfied with 
a whole half dozen girls of your own 1 And 
what will become pf them 1 One shall present- 
ly not be able to get into the house for children ! 
I suppose that you have such a superfluity of 
money and property, that you must go and 
squander it on others ! Nay, good luck to you ! 
i;ood luek to you !" 

Em^t Frank and his wife replied only by 
smiles to the grumbling of their friend, and by 
the requMt that he would spend the evening 



with them. But he said he had not' time ; and 
then, afler he bad laid large pears, which he 
took from his pocket, under the napkins on the 
children's plates, he went out. 

Every one of these pears had its own dis- 
tinctive sign : round Sara's was a gold-coloured 
ribbon ; and upon her plate, under the pear, was 
found a bank-note, of considerable value. It 
was his ^ill to the fatherless, yet he never 
would acknowledge it. That was his way. 

As the mother took Sara by the hand, in or- 
der to conduct her to rest, Petrea had the in- 
describable delight of seeing that, from all the 
little presents which had been made to her, she 
only took with her the girl and the rose-bush, 
which she appeared to regard with pleasure. 

Sara was seized with violent grief in the 
comfortable bedroom ; tears strean^d from her 
eyes, and she called loudly for her father. 
Elise held her quietly in her arms, and let her 
weep out her grief on her bosom, and then 
gently undressing her, and laying the weary 
child in bed, had the pleasure of feeling how af- 
fectionately she clasped her arms round her 
neck. 

The girl and the rose-bush hung over her 
bed, but still there seemed to be no rest on the 
snow-white couch for the ♦* little African." Her 
dark eyes glanced wildly about the room, and 
her hands grasped convulsively Elise's white 
dress. 

"Don't go," whispered she, "or else they 
wiD come and murder me." 

Elise took the child's hands in hers, and re- 
peated a simple and pious little prayer, which 
she had taught to her own children. Sara said 
the words after her ; and though it was only 
niechanicailly, she seemed to become calmer, 
though shudderings still shook her frame, and 
she held fast by Elise's dress. Elise seated 
herself by her, and, at the request of the other 
children, "Mother, sing the song of the dove. 
Oh, the song of the dove !' She sang, with a 
pleasant, low voice, that little song which she 
herself had made for her chtldien : 

There sltteth a dove so wbite and Mt, 

All on the lily spray, 
And the tialeneth how, to Jesnfl Ohrist^ 

The little childoen pray. 
Ughtly she spreads her friendly wings, 

And to heaven's gate hath siied, 
And unto the Father in heaven ahe bears 

The prayers which the children have said. 
And bock Ae comes from heaven^a gate. 

And brings— that dove so mUd— 
From the Father in heaven, who heon her speak, 

A blesmng for every child. 
.Then, children, lift up a pious prayer," 

It hears whatever yon say, 
That heavenly dove, so white and fldr. 

Thai sits on the liJy spray. 

During this song, the dove of peace descend- 
ed on the soul of the child. Pleasant images 
passed before her mind : the girl, and the rose- 
bush, and the singing Elsie were the same per- 
son — the rose diffused pleasant odour; and 
while ttie long dark lashes approached her 
cheek yet nearer and nearer, it seemed to her 
as if a white lovely singing bird spread out his 
wings caressingly and purifyingly over her 
breast. By degrees the little hand opened itseU; 
and let go the dress which it had grasped, the 
tearful eyes closed, and the sweetness of repose 
came over the fatherless and the motherfieas. 
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Elise raised herself gently, and went to the 
•^b^ls of the other children. The dove on the 
lily-spray sent sleep also to them; and after 
the mother had pressed her lips to their cheeks, 
liad spoken with Brigitta about the new-comer, 
and had received from the child-loving, good- 
natured old woman, the most satisfactory 
promises, she hastened back to her husband. 

He listened with curiosity to what she had 
to relate of Sara. This new member of the 
family, this increase of his cares, seemed to 
have expanded and animated his soid. His 
eyes beamed with a gentle emotion as he spoke 
of the future prospects of the children. EveU- 
na*s history, which was still fresh in his and 
Elise's mind, seemed to spur him on to call 
forth for his family quite another picture of life. 
"We will brmg up our children," said he, 
"warmly, " not for ourselves, but for themselves. 
We will seek for their good, for their happmess ; 
we will rightly consider what may conduce to 
this, as much for one child as for another ; we 
will endeavour to win and to maintain their 
full confidence ; and should there, dear Elise, 
be any harshness or severity in me, which 
-would repel the children from me, yon must as- 
. sist me ; let their secret desires and cares 
come to me through you !" 

"Yes ! where else could they go 1" returned 
she, with the deepest feeling ; " you are my 
support, my best strength in life ! Without 
you how weak should I be !" . 

"And without you," said he, "my strength 
would become sternness. Nature gave me a 
despotic disposition. I have had, and have 
still, many times the greatest difficulty to con- 
trol it ; but with God's help I shall succeed ! 
My Elise, we will improve ever. On the chil- 
dren's account, in order to make them happy, 
we will endeavoiir to ennoble our own nature." 
" Yes, that we will, Ernst !" said she ; "and 
may the peace in the house make betimes the 
spirit of peace familiar to their bosoms !'* 

" We will make them happy," began the 
father again, with yet increasing warmth ; 
" with God's help, not one of them shall wan- 
der through life unhappy and infirm of spirit. 
.My little girls ! you shall not ^ow up like half- 
formed human beings ; no illusions shall blind 
your eyes to what are the true riches of life ; 
'.no noble desires shall you experience nnsatis- 
fied. Ah ! life is rich enongh to satisfy all dur 
"Wishes, and no one need be neglected on earth ! 
Your innocent life shall not fail of strength and 
joy ; you shall live to know the actuality of life, 
^nd that will bring a blessing on every day, ih- 
'terest on every moment, and importance on 
• every occupation. It will give yon repose and 
independence in sorrow and in joy, in life and 
in death !" 

While Elise listened to these words, she felt 
4sa if a refreshing breeze passed through her 
'floui. Nothing more seemed to her difficult. 
All the troubles of life seemed light, on account 
of the bright end to be attained. And then, as 
she thought on the manly warm heart which 
lived so entirely for her good and the Children's, 
she felt a proud joy that she could look up to 
-her husband ; and at the same time a sense of 
humility slid into her heart, she bowed herself 
over his hand, and kissed it fervently. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE NEW HOITiB. 



"Fabbwell, O house of my childhood! 
Farewell, you walls, insensible witnesses of 
my first tears, my first smiles, and my first 
false steps on the slippery path of life — of my 
first acquaintance with watergruel and ABC! 
Thou comer, in which I stood with lessons 
difficult to be learned ; and thou, in which I in 
vain endeavoured to tame the most thankless 
of all created things, a fly and a caterpillar! — 
you floors, which have sustained me sporting 
and quarrelling with my beloved brother and 
sisters ! — you papers, which I have torn in my 
search after imagined treasures ! — ^you, the 
theatre of my battles with carafls and drinking 
glasses — of my heroic actions in manifold ways 
— I bid you a long farewell, and go to live i?i 
new scenes of action — to have new adventures 
and new fate !" 

Thus spake Petrea Frank, whilst, with digni- 
fied gestures, she took a tragic-comic farewell 
of the home which she and lier family were 
about to leave. n 

It was a pleasant day, in the middle of April. 
A black silk cloak, caUed merrily the *' Court- 
Preacher," a piece of property held in common 
by the Frank family, and a large red umbrella, 
called likewise "the Famil^'-Roof, which was 
common property too, were on this day seen in 
active promenade on the streets of the city of 
R . What all this passing to and fro de- 
noted, might* probably be conjectured if one 
had seen them accompanied by a tall, fair, blue- 
eyed maid-servant, and a little brown, active 
servant-man carrying bandboxes, baskets, pack- 
ages, etc., etc. 

Towards twilight might have been seen, 
likewise, the tall thin figure of Jeremias Mun- 
ter, holding " the family-roof" over the heads 
of hinascU" and Petrea Frank. Petrea seemed 
to be carrying something under her cloak, 
laughed and talked, and she and the Assessor 
aeemed to be very much pleased with each 
other. 'Alas ! this satisfaction did not endure 
long ; on the steps of the front-door Petrea ac- 
cidentally trod on the dangling lace of her boot, 
made a fhlse step and fell. A large paper-case 
of confectionary suddenly proceeded from under 
the " court-preacher," and almond-wreaths and 
iced-fruits rolled in all directions. Even amid 
the shock and the confusion of the flrst move- 
ments it was with difficulty that Petrea re- 
strained a loud laugh from bursting forth when 
she saw the amazement of the Assessor, and 
the leaps which he made, as he saw the con- 
fections hopping down the steps towards the 
gutter. It was the Assessor's own tribute to 
the festival of the day, which was thus un- 
luckily dispersed abroad. 

" Yes, indeed, if there were no ladies." said 
the Assessor, vexed, " one should be able to 
accomplish something in this world. But now 
they must be coming and helping, and on that 
account things always go topsy-turvy. * Let 
me only do it— let me only manage it,' say they ; 

and they manage and make it, so that ' Did 

one ever see anything so foolish ! — To fall over 
your foot-lace ! — but women have order in no- 
thing ; and yet people set up such to govern 
kingdoms! I would ask nothing more from 
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them than that they should govern their feet, 
ahd keep their boot and shoestrings tied. But 
from the queen down to the charwoman, there 
is not a woman in this world who knows how to 
keep her shoes tied !" 

Such was the philippic of Jeremias Munter, 
as he came into the room with Petrea, and 
saw, after the great shipwreck, what remained 
of the confectionary. Petrea's excuses, and 
her prayers for forgiveness, could not soften 
his anger. True it is, that an unfortunate dis- 
position to laugh, which overcame her, gave to 
all her professions of distress a very doubtful 
appearance. Her distress, however, for all 
that, was real ; and when Eva came, and said 
with a beseeching, flattering voice, ** Dear un- 
cle, do not be angry any longer ; poor Petrea 
is really quite cast down — ^besides which she 
really has hurt her knee," the good man replied 
with a very different voice : 

** But has she, indeed ! But why are people 
so clumsy — so given to tripping and stumbling, 
that one " 

"One can always get some more confections," 
said Eva. 

" Can one !" exclaimed Jeremias ; " does it 
grow on trees, then 1" How 1 Shall one then 
throw away one's Aioney for confectionary, in 
order to see it lie about the streets 1 Pretty 
management that would be, methinks !" 

" Yet just say one kind word to Petrea," be- 
sought Eva. 

" A kind word !" repeated Jeremias : " I would 
just tell her that another time she should be so 
good as to fasten her shoe-strings. Nay, I will 
go now after some more confectionary ; but only 
on your account, little Miss Eva. Yes, yes ; 
say I — I will now go : I can dance also, if it be 
for But how it rains ! lend me the " fami- 
ly-roof," and the cloak there I need also. Now, 
then, what a face is that to make ! — What, will 
the people stare at me ! — all very good ; if it 
gives them any pleasure, they may laugh at 
me ; I shall not find myself any the worse for 
it. Health and comfort are above all things, 
and one dress is just as good as another." 

The young girls laughed, and threw the Court- 
Preacher, which hardly reached to his knees, 
over the shoulders of the Assessor, and thus 
appareled he went forth with long strides. 

The family had this day removed into a new 
1 ^use. Judge Frank had bought it, together 
with a small garden, for the life-time of himself 
and his wife, and for the last two years he had 
been pulling down, building up, repairing and ar- 
ranging : some doors he had built up, others 
he had opened, till all was as convenient and as 
comfortable as he wished. His wife, in full con- 
fidence, had left all to his good judgment, well 
pleased on her own account to be spared the 
noise of bricklayers and carpenters ; to be spared 
the sound of sawing, from going under scaffold- 
ings, and from clambering over troughs* full of 
mortar. Papers for the walls, and other or- 
namental things, had been left to the choice of 
herself and her daughters. 

And now he went, full of pleasure, with his 
wife from one story to another, from one room 
into another — greatly pleased with the conven- 
ient, spacious, and cheerful-looking habitation, 
and yet even more so with his wife's lively grat- 
ification in all his work, from the very top to 



the bottom ; from cellar up to the roof; inU> 
the mangling-room, the wood-chamber, and eve- 
rywhere. 

We will not weary the reader by following 
them in this domestic survey, but merely make 
him acquainted with some of the rooms in which 
he will often meet the family. We merely pass 
through the saloon and best parlour; they were 
handsome, but resembled all such apartments;, 
but the room which the Judge had arranged withv 
most especial love, which was designed for dai- 
ly use, and as the daily assembling place of the 
family, and which deserves our most intimate 
acquaintance, was the library, so called. It was 
a large, very lively room, with three windows 
on one side looking into a spacious market-place. 
Louise rejoiced especially over this, for thus^ 
they could look out of the windows on market- 
days, and see at once what they wished to buy; 
directly opposite lay the church, with its beau- 
tiful churchyard well planted with trees ; these 
objects pleased Elise greatly. The side of the 
room opposite to the windows, was entir^y 
covered with books ; the shelves consisted of 
several divisions, each one of which contained 
the literature of a difFer^t country. In niches 
between the several divisions stood, on simple 
but tasteful pedestals, busts of distinguished 
men, great for their heroic and peaceful actions 
— standing there, said the Judge, not because 
they separated the different nations of the earth,, 
but because they united them. Ernst Frank's^ 
library was truly a select one ; it had been the 
pleasure of his life, and still it was his delight 
to be increasing his collection of books. Now, 
for the first time, they were collected and ar- 
ranged all in one place. He rejoiced over these 
treasures, and besought his daughters freely to 
make use of them, on this one express condi- 
tion, that every book should be restored again < 
to its right place. To Louise was consigned 
the office of Ubrarian, to Petrea that of amanu- 
ensis. Both mother and daughters were de- 
lighted with this room, and began to consider- 
where the work-table, the flower-table, and the- 
bird-cage should stand, and when all were ar- 
ranged, they were found to suit their places 
admirably. Against one of the short wsdls stood 
the green sofa, the appointed place for the moth- 
er ; and against the opposite one the piano, and 
the harp, which was Sara's favourite instm-- 
ment, together with a guitar, whose strings were - 
touched by Eva, as she sang " Mamma mia.'* 

An agreeable surprise awaited Elise as she- 
was led through a papered door which conduct- 
ed from the library into a sort of boudoir, whose 
one window had the same prospect as the libra- 
ry — ^this was solely and entirely her own conse- 
crated room. She saw with emotion that the 
tasteful furniture of the. room was the work of 
her daughters ; her writing-table stood by the ^ 
window, several beautiful pictures and a quan- 
tity of very pretty china adorned the room. Elise 
saw, with thankful delight, that all her favourite 
tastes, and all her little fancies, had been stu- 
died and gratified both by husband* and children. 

A small papered door, likewise, on the other 
side, conducted Elise into her sleeping-room ; 
and her husband made her observe how smooth- 
ly these doors turned on their hinges, and how 
easily she, from either side, could lock herselT 
in and remain in quiet. ^-^ , 
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After this room, nothing gave Elise greater 
delight than the arrangements for bathing, which 
the Judge bad made particularly convenient and 
comfortable ; and he now turned the white taps 
•with remarkable pleasure, to exhibit how freely 
the warm water came out of this, and the cold 
— no, out of this came the warm water, and out 
of the other the cold. The cheerftilness and 
comfort of the whole arrangement was intended 
to give to the bathing day — ^which was almost 
as religiously observed in this family as the 
Sunday — a double charm. In a room adjoining 
that which was appropriated to dressing, the old 
cleanly Brigitta had already her fixed residence. 
Here was she and the great linen-press to grow 
old together. Here ticked her clock, and purred 
her cat ; here blossomed her geraniums and bal- 
sams, with the Bible and Prayer-book laying be- 
tween them. 

The three light and pleasant rooms intended 
for the daughters lay in the story above, and 
were simply but prettily furnished. 
, "Here they will feel themselves quite at 
home," said the father, as he looked round with 
beaming eyes, "don't you think so, Elise V* 
We will make home so pleasant to our children, 
that they shall not wish to leave it without an 
important and urgent cause. No disquiet, no 
discontent with home and the world within it, 
shall drive them from the paternal roof Here 
they can have leisure and quiet, and be often 
alone, which is a good thing. Such moments 
are needed by every one, in order t© strengthen 
and collect themselves ; and are good for young 
girls as well as for any one else !" 

The mother gave her applause fully and cheer- 
fully ; but immediately afterward she was a lit- 
tle absent, for she had something of importance 
to say to her eldest daughter ; and as at that 
very moment Louise came in, an animated con- 
versation commenced between them, of which 
the following reached the father's ear. 

" And after them pancakes ; and, my good 
girl, take care that six of them are excellently 
thick and savoury ; you know, indeed, how Hen- 
rik likes them." 

"And should we not," suggested Louise, 
" have whipped cream, with raspberry jam, with 
the pancakes 1" 

"Yes, with pleasure," returned the moth- 
er, " Jacob! would unquestionably recommend 
that." 

Louise blushed, and the Judge besought that 
there might be something a little more substan- 
tial for supper ; which was promised him. 

The Assessor shook out " the family roor' 
in the saloon in indignation : " The most mis- 
erable roof in all Christendom,'* said he; "it 
defends neither from wind or rain, and is as 
heavy as the ark ! and " 

But at the very moment when he was sha- 
king and scolding his worst, he perceived a 
sound Exclamations and welcomes, in eve- 
ry possible variety of joyous and cordial tones. 
The "court-preacher" was thrown over head 
and shoulders into " the family roof," and with 
great leaps hastened Jeremias forward to shake 
hands with the son and the friend of the house, 
who were just now returned home from the 
University. 

Tokens of condolement mingled themselves 
with welcomes and felicitations. 
F 



" How wet, and pale, and cold you are !" 

"O, we have had a magnificent shower !•' 
said Henrik, shaking himself and casting a side- 
glance,bn Jacobi, who looked lamentably in his 
wet apparel. " Such weather as this is quite 
an afi^air of my own. In wind and rain one be- 
comes so — I don't know rightly how— do you, 
moTii cher ?" 

" A jelly, a perfect jelly !" said Jacobi, in a 
mournful voice ! "how can one be otherwise, 
knocked about in the most infamous of peasant- 
cars, and storm, and pouring rain, so that one ^ 
rs perfectly battered and melted ! Hu, hu, u. 
u, uh !" 

" O, according to my opinion," said Henrik^ 
laughing at the gestures of his travelling com- 
panion, " it is a hardening sort of weather ; 
there is a proud exalting feeling in it, sitting - 
there quite calm under the raging of the ele- 
ments ; especially when one looks down from 
one's elevation on other fellow-mortals, who 
go lamenting, and full of anxiety, under their 
umbrellas. Thus one sits on one's car as on a 
throne ; nay, indeed, one gets quite a flattering- 
idea of oneself, as if one were a little philoso- 
pher. Apropos ! I bethink myself now, as if 
we had seen, as we came this way, a philoso- 
pher in a lady's cloak walking hither. But,, 
how are you all, dear sisters 1 How long it is 
since I saw you !" and he pressed their hands 
between his cold and wet ones. 

This scene, which took place in twilight, was 
quickly brought to an end by the ladies resolute- 
ly driving the gentleman out to their own cham- 
ber to change their clothes. Jacobi, it is true,, 
on his own account, did not require much, 
driving, and Louise found Henrik's philosophy^ 
on this occasion not so fully adopted. Louise 
had already taken care that a good blazing fire 
should welcome the travellers in their chamber. 

" By Jove, my dear girls, how comfortable it 
is here !" exclaimed the Judge in the joy of his 
heart, as he saw the library thus populous, and in/ 
its for-the-future every-day state. " Are you 
comfortable there, on the sofa, Elise 1 Let me 
get you a footstool. No sit still my child ! what 
are men for in this world 1" 

The Candidate— we beg his pardon, the Mas- 
ter Jacobi — appeared no longer to be the same- 
person who had, an hour before, stood there inr. 
his wet dress, as he made his appearance, hand- 
somely appareled, with his young friend, before 
the ladies, and his countenance actually beam- 
ed with delight at the joyful scene which he 
there witnessed. 

People now examined one another. They 
discovered that Henrik had become considera- 
bly paler as well as thinner, which Henrik re- 
ceived as a compliment to his studies. Jacobi 
wished also a compliment on his studies, but it 
was unanimously refused to him on account of 
his blooming appearance. Louise thought pri- 
vately to herself, that Jacobi's bearing was con- - 
siderably more manly ; that he had a simpler 
and more decided demeanour ; he was become, 
she thought, a little more like her father. Her 
father was Louise's ideal of perfection 

Little Gabriele blushed deeply, and half hfd 
herself behind her mother, as her brother ad- 
dressed her. 

" How is your highness, my most graciona 
princess Turndot t" said he ; " has your hi^«^ 
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nees op little riddle at hand with which ta con- 
fute weak heads 1" 

Her little highness looked in the highest de- 
^ee confused, and withdrew the haAd which 
her brother kissed again and again. Gabriele 
was quite bashful before the tall student. 

Henrik had a little tite-a-tite with every sis- 
ter, but it was somewhat short and cold with 
Sara; after which he seated himself by his 
mother, took her hand in his, and a lively and 
l^eneral conversation began, whilst Eva handed 
about the confectionary. 

" But what is amiss nowl" asked Henrik sud- 
denly. *'Why have the sisters all left us to 
take counsel together there, with such impor- 
tant judge-like faces 1 Is the nation in danger ? 
May not I go, in order to save the native land 1 
If one could only first of all have eaten one's 
supper in peace," added he, speaking aside, after 
the manner of the stage. 

But it was precisely about the supper that 
they were talking. There was a great danger 
that the pancakes would not succeed; and Louise 
-could not prevent Henrik and Jacohi running 
down into the kitchen, where, to the greatest 
..amusement of the young ladies, and to the tragi- 
comic despair of the cook, they acted their parts 
as cooks so ridiculously that Louise was obliged 
at length, with an imposing air, to put an end 
to the laughter, to the joking, and to the burnt 

Eancakes, in order that she herself might put 
er hand to the work. Under her eye all went 
"well; the pancakes turned out excellently. 
Jacobi besought one from her own hand, as 
wages for his work ; graciously obtained it, and 
then swallowed the hot gift with such rapture 
that it certainly must have burnt him inward 
ly, had it not been for another species of warmth 
— which we consider very probable — a certain 
well-known spiritual fire, which counteracted 
the material burning, and made it harmless. 
Have we not here, in all simplicity, suggested 
something of a homoeopathic nature 1 

But we will leave the kitchen, that we may 
seat ourselves with the family at the supper- 
table, where the mother's savouring, white pan- 
cakes, and the thick ones for Henrik, were to 
be found, and where, with raspberry cream, the 
whole was devoured with the greatest enjoy- 
ment. 

After this, they drank the health of the travel- 
lers, and sang a merry little song, made by Pe- 
trea. The father was quite pleased with Pe- 
trea, who, quite electrified, sang too with all her 
might, although not "with a most harmonious 
voice, which however did not anngy her father's 
somewhat unmusical ear. 

" She screams above them all," said he to his 
wife, who was considerably less charmed than 
he with her accompaniment. 

Although every one in the company had had 
an exciting and fatiguing day, the young people 
hegan immediately after supper, as if according' 
to a natural law, to arrange themselves for the 
dance. 

Jacobi, who appeared to he captivated hy 
Sara's appearance, led her in the magic circle 
ijf the waltz. 

** Our sensible little Louise," a rather broad- 
set, but very well-grown blonde of eighteen, dis- 
tinguished herself in the dance by her beautiful 
«teps and her pleading though rather too grave 



carriage. Everybody, however, looked with 
greater admiration on Eva, because she danced 
with heart and soul. Gabriele with her golden 
curls, flew round like a butterfly. But who did 
not dance this evening 1 Everybody was ac- 
tually enthusiastic — for all were infected with 
the joypus animal spirits of Henrik. Even 
Jeremias Munter, to the amazement of every- 
body, led Eva, with most remarkable skill, 
through the Palska,* the most artificial and per- 
plexing of dances. 

At midnight the dance was discontinued on 
account o^ Elise. But before they separated, 
the Judge begged his wife to sing the little well- 
known song, "The first evening in the new 
house." She sang it in her simple, soul-touch- 
ing manner, and the peaceful cheerfulness which 
this song breathed penetrated every heart ; even 
the grave countenance of the Jud^e gleamed 
with an aflfectionate emotion. A quiet trans- 
figuration appeared to rest on the family, and 
brightened all countenances ; for it is given to 
Song like the sun, to throw its glorifying light 
upon all human circumstances, and to lend them 
beauty, at least for a moment. " The spinner," 
and " the aged man by the road-side," are led 
by song into the kingdom of beauty, even as 
they are by the gospel into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

On taking leave for the night, all agreed upon 
a rendezvous the next morning after breakfast 
in the garden, in order to see what was to be 
made ot it. 

The father conducted the daughters up into 
their chambers. He wanted to see yet once 
more how they looked, and inquired from them 
again and again, " Are you satisfied my girls ? 
Do they please you 1 Would you wish any- 
thing besides 1 If you wish anything, speak out 
from your whole heart !" 

There was not a happier man on the face of 
the earth than Judge Frank, when his daughters 
had assured him of their hearty and grateful 
contentment. 

The mother, on her part, had taken her first- 
born with her into her boudoir, — she had as yet 
not been able to speak one word to him alone. 
Now she questioned him on everything, small 
and great, which concerned him, and how free- 
ly and enthrely he opened his whole heart to 
her! 

They talked of the circumstances of tire fam- 
ily : of the purchase of this said property; of 
the debt which they had thereby contracted ; of 
the means through which, by degrees, it would 
be paid off, and of the necessity there was for 
greater economy on all sides ; they talked too 
of the daughters of the house. ' 

" Louise is superb," said Henrik, " but her 
complexion is rather muddy ; pould she not use 
some kind of wash for it 1 She would he so 
much handsomer if she had a fresher complex- 
ion ; and then s)ie looks, the least in the world, 
cathedral-like.^ What a solemn air she had to- 
night, as Jacobi made some polite speech or 
other to her ! Do you know, mother, I think 
they all sit too much; it is in that way that 
people get such grave cathedral-like looks. We 
must make them take more exercise ; we must 



* A wild ftnd anlm^Md firw^ditfa naUonal dwoi», moatioa- 
ed before in '* The Neifhbottn." 
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find out some lively exercise for ihem. And 
Eva ! how she is grown, and how kind and hap- 
py she looks ! It is a real delight to see her — 
>one can actually fall in love with her ! But 
what in the world is to be done with Petrea's 
nose 1 It does, indeed, get so long and large, 
that I cannot tell what is to be done ! It is a 
pity, though, for she is so good-hearted and mer- 
ry. And Leonore, how sickly and unhappy she 
docks ! We must endeavour to cheer her up." 

** Yes," said the mother, with a sigh ; , " if 
4sbe were but healthy, we could soon manage 
that ; but how does little Gabriele please you V* 

" Ah ! she is very lovely, with her high-bred 
little airs ; altogether quite faseinatiag," said 
Henrik. 

"And Sarar* asked she. 

" Yes," said he, " she is lovely— very lovely, 
I think ; but still there is a something, at least 
to my taste, very unpleasant in her. She is not 
like my sisters ; there is a something about her 
«o cold— so, almost repulsive." 

"Yes," said the mother, sighing; "therei is 
.at times something very extraordinary about 
fier, more particulary of late. I fear that a cer- 
tain person has too great, and that not a happy 
influence over her. But Sara is a richly gifted, 
and truly interesting girl, out of whom some- 
thing very good may be made, if— if She 

-gives us. a great deal of anxiety at tim«s, for 
we are as much attached to her as if she were 
>our own child. She has a most extraordinary 
talent for music — you must hear her. There 
Teally is much that is distinguishing and truly 
amiable in her ; you will see it as you remain 
^o much longer time with Us." 

" Yes, thank God !" said Henrik, " I can now 
reckon on that, on remaining some months at 
•home." 

The conversation now turned on Henrik's 
future prospects. His father wished him to de- 
TOte himself to mining, and with this end in 
view he had studied, but he felt ever, more and 
more, a growing inclination to another profes- 
■won, and this had become a ground of dissatis- 
faction in the family. The mother besought 
Akim to prove hin^elf carefully and seriously be- 
'fore he deserted the path to whieh his father 
was attached, and whiitsh Hentik himself had 
«deGted in eonunoo comncil with his father. 
Tlie young man promised tids solemnly. His 
4B0ttl was warm and noUe. His yonng heart 
^possessed very fine sentiment^-a high enthusi- 
jamn for virtue and fbr his eouotfy, with aflow- 
in? desire to live only to that end. The wish 
fto be useful to the cotritaunity generally, united 
•itself with all his views of sel&advantage, and 
he only saw his own prosperity in connexion 
with that of his family. These thoughts and 
fientiments poured themselves forth in that 
^flweet hour of confidential intercourse with his 
mother — his happy mother^whose heart beat 
-with joy and with proudest hope of her first- 
born—the favourite of her soul — her summer 
child ! 

"And when I have made my own way in the 
world," added Henrik, joyfully kissing the hand 
x)f his mother ; ** and have a house of ray own, 
then, mother, you shall oome to me, and live 
with me, will you noti" 

"And what would your father say to thati" 
;8aid she, in a tone like his own. 



" Oh ! there are all the sisters th&t oan keep 
house for him," said Henrik, " and — " 

" Do you intend to sit up here, all the whole 
night 1" asked a voice at the door : it was the 
voice of Ernst, and both mother and son rose 
up as if they had been caught in the fact of con- 
spiracy. The father, however, was informed 
of the plot against him, whereupon he declared 
that all this woiild lead to such fearful conse- 
quences that they had better say no more 
about it. 

Both mother and Bon laughed, and said 
" Good night" to eadh other. 

" Heavens ! what a white hand !" exclaimed 
Henrik in a sort of ecstasy, over the hand which 
he had pressed to his lips. " And what small 
fingers ! nay, how can people have such small 
fingers 1" and with a sort of comic devotion, ho 
again kissed that beautiful hand. 

" I see I must carry you off forcibly, if I 
would have you to myself," said the Judge, 
cheerfully, and taking his wife at the same time 
in his arms, he carried her out. 

But her thoughts remained still with her first- 
born — ^her handsome and richly endowed son ; 
and she uttered a glowing prayer for the fulfil- 
ment of all her wishes for him, while all ware 
sleeping sweetly that first night in the new 
house. 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE MORROW. 

How pleasant it must have been to the family 
the next momiog lo assemble round their amplv- 
supplied breakfast-table in a handsome and spfa-^ 
cious saloon ! But saloon, and breakfast-table, 
and all Outward comforts, signify notbiog, if the 
inward are wanting ; if affectionate dispositions 
and kind looks do not make the saloon bright, 
and the breakfast well-fiavoured. But nothing 
was wanting on this occasion to the family of 
the Franks — not even the sun. It shone ia 
brkhtly to illume the pleasant scene. 

Henrik made a speech to Madame Folette,in 
testimony of his love and reverence for her, and 
of his joy on meeting her again in so good a state 
of preservation. 

Louise, with the help of Eva, served tea and 
coffee, bread and butter, etc., taking particular 
caTe that everybody bad just what they liked 
best— the basket which held sugar-biscuits was 
pushed constantly into the neighbourhood of Ja- 
cobi. 

"How glorious this !** exclaimed Henrik, rub- 
bing his hands and casting a glance of pleasure 
around on his parents and sisters, " it is quite 
paradisiacal ! What does your majesty desire t 
Ah, your most devoted servant ! Coffee, if I 
might ask it, excellent Madame Folette !" 

" After breakfast," said the mother, " I have 
something for you to guess." 

" Something to guess V* said Henrik, " what 
can it be 1 Tell me, what is it like 1 what name 
does it bear 1" 

" A wedding," replied she. 

" A Wedding ! A most interesting novelty ! 
I cannot swaflow another morsel till T have made 
it out ! Jacobi, my best fel low, can I possess my- 
self of a biscuit 1 A wedding I Do I know the 
parties 1" 

" Perfectly well." 
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'* It cannot be our excellent Munter," suggest- 
ed he. " It is very extraordinary." 
" Oh, no, no ! He'll not marry !" 
. " He is so horribly old," said Eva. 
" Old I" exclaimed the father. . " He is some- 
thing above forty, I fancy : you don't call that so 
horribly old, do you, my little Eval But it is 
true he has always had an old look." 

" You must guess better than that," said the 
mother. 

"I have it! I have it!" said Petrea, blushing. 
" It is Laura, Aunt Evelina's Laura !" 

"Ah. light breaks in," said Henrik; "and 
the bridegroom is Major Arvid G., is it not V 

" You have guessed," said his mother. " A 
very good match for Laura. Major G. is a 
very good-looking, excellent young man; and 
beyond this, has a good property. He has per- 
suaded Evelina to remove with Karie to his beau- 
tiful seat, at Axeiholme, and to consider Laura's 
and his home as theirs for the future. Eva dear, 
set the ham before Henrik ; what do you want, 
my angel Gabriele 1 Leonore, shall I give you 
some more bread and butter, my child 1 No ]" 
" But I hope," exclaimed Elenrik, " that we 
are invited to the wedding. Evelina, who is such 
a sensible woman, must have had the good sense 
to invite us. Most gracious sister Louise, these 
rolls — very nourishing and estimable rolls no 
doubt— but, were they baked before or after the 
Flood 1" 

" Ailer," replied Louise, smiling, but a little 
piqued. 

I " O, I humble myself in the dust," said he. 
" I pray your majesty most graciqusly to pardon 
me — [aside — but after all they taste remarkably 
either of the ark or of a cupboard.] But what 
in all the world sort of breakfast are you making, 
Petrea 1 Nay, dear sister, such a superfluity in 
eating never can be good — ah, I pray you do not 
eat yourself ill!" 

Petrea, who had her curious fancies, or as 
Louise called them, her raptures, had now for 
some time had the fancy to take only a glass of 
cold water and a piece of dry bread for her break- 
fast. On account of this abstinence, Henrik now 
jested, and Petrea answered him quite gaily ; 
Louise, on the contrary, took up the matter quite 
seriously, and thought— as many others did— that 
this whim of Petrea's had a distant relationship 
to folly ; and folly, Louise — the sensible Louise 
—considered the most horrible of horrors. 

" Now, really, you must not sit gossiping any 
longer," exclaimed the father, when he saw their 
mouths only put in motion by conversation, 
" else I must go away and leave you ; and I 
should very much like to go into the garden 
with you first." 

A general rising followed these words, and all 
betook themselves to the garden, with the excep- 
tion of Leonore, who was unwell, and the little 
Gabriele, who had to be careful on account of 
the damp. 

In the meantime the garden had its own ex- 
traordinary circumstances, and all here did not 
go on in the usual mode: for although the place 
was yet not laid out, and the April snow cover- 
ed the earth and still hung in great masses on 
the low fruit-trees, which were the only wealth 
of the garden, yet these, not at all according to 
the commonly established laws of nature, were 
covered with fruit the most beautiful ; rennets 
and oranges clustered the twigs, and shone in I 

the sun. Exclamations were uttered in every part of lady's-maid to her, and to put all her 
variety of tone; and although both Jacobi and I clothes a^d things in order. 



Henrik protested that they could not discover 
any way of accounting for this supernatural phe- 
nomenon, still they did not escape the suspicion 
of being instrumental in the witchcraft, spite ot 
all the means they used to establish their inno- 
cence. The opinion, however, was universally 
adopted, that good and not bad elves had been 
thus busily at work ; and tl;e fruit therefore was^ 
gathered without fear of bad consequences, and 
laid in baskets. The elves were praised, both 
in prose and verse ; and there never was a mer- 
rier harvest-feast 

The judge had some trouble to get anybody to> 
listen to all his plans of lilac-hedges, strawberry- 
beds, of his arbour, and his garden-house. Tne 
narrow space, however, in which he had to work, 
troubled him. 

" If one could only get pjossession of the piece 
of land beyond this !^ striking with his stick upoa 
the tall red-boaxded fence which bounded one 
side of the garden. "Look here, Elise, peep 
through that gap ; what a magnificent site it is 
for building— it extends down to the river I what 
a magnificent promenade it would make, proper- 
ly laid out and planted I It might be a real trea- 
sure to the whole city, which needs a regular 
walk in its neighbourhood ; and now it lies there 
desolate, and useful to nobody, but onlv for a few 
cows, because the proprietor does not know how" 
to make use of it ; and our good men of the city 
have not public spirit enough to purchase it out 
of the common fund for the general good. If I 
were but rich enough to buy the place, it should 
soon have a different appearance, and instead gf 
cows human beings should be walking there;, 
these boards should be torn down, and our gar- 
den should be united to the great promenade* 
What a situation it would be I" 

" Would not beehives answer very well here !'* 
asked our sensible Louise ; " the sun strikes di» 
rectly on these boards." 

" You are perfectly right, Louise," said her 
father, well pleased, "that is a good thought;, 
this is an excellent place for beehives : to-mor- 
row ru see about some. Two or three we must 
have, and that directly, that the beese mav have- 
the advantage of the apple and cherry bloom. 
Thus we can see them working altogether and 
leam wisdom from them, and watch how they 
collect honey for us. That will be a pleasoie— 
don't you think so, Elise 1" 

Ellise rejoiced sincerely over the bees, and over 
the garden. It would give her great pleasure to- 
lay it out She would set Provence-roses as 
soon as possible ; and forcing houses also— they 
should soon be erected. Eva thought she should 
give herself up to gardening. 

But it was necessary to leave for the present 
the future home of radishes and roses, because 
i% was wet and uncomfortable out of doors. 

Gabriele made large eyes when she saw the 
basketful of fruit which had been gathered in 
the garden. But the little princess Turandot 
could not unravel the riddle respecting them, as 
Henrik presented it to her. 

The forenoon was spent in clearing away,, 
and in arranging things in the house. Sara 
alone took no part in it. but took lessons on the 
harp from a aistinguisned young musician of 
the name of Black, who had come a stranger to 
the city. She sate the whole morning at her 
music, which she loved passionately; in the 
meantime, Petrea had promised to enact the- 
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Uenrik sate perfectly happy in his sisters* 
rooms, and nearly killed himself with laughing 
'While he watched in part their clearing away 
^nd bustling about, and in part taking a share 
in all. The quantities of bundles of pieces, old 
tennets, cloaks, dresses, etc. which were here 
in motion, and played their parts, formed a sin- 
.^lar contrast to his student-world, in which 
such a thing as a piece of printed cotton or a pin 
xnight be reckoned quite a curiosity. Then the 
^seriousness with which all these things were 
treated, and the jokes and merriment which 
arose out of all this seriousness, were for him 
most delicious things. 

NotMng, however, amused him more than 
Louise and all her ** properties," as well as the 
^reat care which, with a half-comic, half-grave 
earnestness, she took of them ; but he declared 
^e would disclaim all relationship with her if 
•erer he should see her wearing a certain pale 
^green shawl, called jokingly " spinage," and a 
pale grey dress, with the surname of '^ water- 
.^ruel." None of the sisters had so many pos- 
.sessions as Louise, and none treated them with 
so much importance ; for she had in the highest 
•degree that kind of turn which may be called a 
turn for accumulation Her bandboxes and 
bundles burst themselves out of the space in 
which she wished to stow them, and came tum- 
bling down upon her head. She accused Hen- 
rik of being guilty of these accidents ; and cer- 
tain it is, that he helped her, not without some 
mischievous pleasure, to put them up again in 
their places. 

Louise was well known in the family for her 
lore of what was old ; the more shabby a dress 
was, the more distinguished she seemed to think 
it; and the more faded a shawl, the more, ac- 
cording to her, it resembled a Cashmere. This 
affection for old things extended itself some- 
times to cakes, biscuits, creams, etc., which 
often occasioned Henrik to inquire whether an 
article of a doubtful date had its origin before or 
after the Flood. We will here add to the des- 
cription of Louise a few touches, which may 
make the reader more fully acquainted with her 
character. 

Pure was she hotlk in heart and intention, 
with great love of truth, and a high moral sense, 
although too much given to lecturing, and some- 
what a little. wanting in charitv towards erring 
fellow-mortals. She had much of her father's 
understanding and prudence, but came of course 
far short of him in knowledge of mankind and 
in. experience, although now, in her eighteenth 
year, she considered herself to have a perfect 
knowledge of mankind. The moral worth of 
her soul mirrored itself in her exterior, which, 
without her being handsome, pleased, and in- 
spired a degree of confidence in her, because 
^Dod sense expressed itself in her calm glance, 
-and her whole demeanour was that of a decided 
and well-balanced character. A certain comic 
liumour in her would often dissolve her solenm 
mien and important looks into the most hearty 
laughter; and when Louise laughed, she bore a 
charming resemblance to her mother, for she 
possessed Elise's beautiful mouth and teeth. 

She was as industrious as an ant, and in the 
highest degree helpful to those who were deserv- 
ing of help, but less merciful than Lafontaine's 
ants were to thoughtless crickets and their fel- 
lows. Louise had three hobby-horses, although 
she never would confess tnat she had a single 
one. The first was to work tapestry; the sec- 



ond, to read sermons : and the third, to play Pa- 
tience, and more especially Postillion. A iourth 
had of late begun to discover itself, and that was 
for medicine — for the discovering and adminis- 
tering of useful family medicines ; nay. she had 
herself decocted a certain elixir from nine bitter 
herbs, which Henrik declared would be very 
serviceable in sending people to the other worldf. 
Louise was no way disturbed by all this, for she 
did not allow herself to be annoyed by remarks. 

She prized, enjoyed, and sought, above all 
things, alter " the right j" but she also set a high 
value on respectability and property, and seem- 
ed to think that these were hers of course. She 
had the excellent habit of never undertaking 
any thing that she could not creditably get 
through with; but she had a great opinion of 
her own ability, in which her lamily participa- 
ted, although they sometimes attempted to set 
her down. In the meantime she was in many 
instances the adviser and support of the family; 
and she had a real genius for the mighty depart- 
ment of housekeeping. 

The parents called her, with a certain satis- 
faction — the father with a secret pride— "our 
eldest daughter." The sisters styled her rather 
waggishly "our eldest sister," and sometimes 
simply "our eldest;" and "our eldest" knew 
exceedingly well how to regard her own dignity 
in respect to rank and priority. Beyond this, 
she had a high idea of the value of woman. 

Louise had an album, in which all her friends 
and acquaintance had written down their 
thoughts or those of others. It was remarkable 
what a mass of morality this book contained. 

We fear that our readers may be somewhat 
weary of hearing the names of Sara, Louise, 
Eva, Leonore, Petrea, Gabriele, repeated so 
often one after another, and we are verry sorry 
that we find it unavoidable yet once more to pre- 
sent the whole array in connexion with Louise. 
But we will see what little variety we can make 
by taking them at hap-hazard, and therefore 
now steps forward 



We are all of us somewhat related to chaos. 
Petrea Frank was very nearly so. Momentary 
bursts of light and long periods of confusion al- 
ternated in her. There was a great dissimilari- 
ty between Louise and Petrea. While Louise 
required six drawers to contain her possessions, 
there needed scarcely half a one for the whole 
wardrobe of Petrea ; and this said wardrobe too 
was always in such an ill-conditioned case, that 
it was, according to Louise, quite lamentable, 
and she not unfrequently lent a helping hand to 
its repair. Petrea tore her things, and gave 
away without bounds or discrimination, and 
was well-known in the sisterly circle for her 
bad management. Petrea had no turn for ac- 
cumulation, on the contrary, she had truly, al- 
though Louise would not allow it, a certain turn 
for art. 

She was always occupied by creations of one 
kind or another, either musical, or architectural, 
or poetical. But all her creations contained 
something of that which is usually called folly. 
At twelve years old she wrote her first romance, 
" Annette and Belis loved each other tenderly ; 
they experienced adversity in their love ; were 
at last however united, and lived henceforth in 
a charming cottage, surrounded with hedges of 
fos|s, and had eight children in one year," which 
we may call a very honourable beginning. A 
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year afterwards she began- a tragedy, which was 
to be called "Gustavus Adolphus and Ebba 
Brahe," and which opened in the following 
manner: — 

" Now from Germania's coast returned, 
I see again the much-loved straad ; 
From war I come, without a wuund. 
Once more iato my native land. 
Say, Banner say, what woe has caused these tears, - 
Am I not true tu thee, or is it idle hope aloae that will 
befool my years ?" /■"w/^-^ 

Whether no sheet of paper was broad enough 
to coniain the lengthened lines, or any other 
cause interferred to prevent the completion of 
the piece, we know not ; but certain it is that it 
was soon laid aside. Neither did a piece of a 
jocular nature, which was intended to emulate 
the fascinating muse of Madame Lenngren,* 
advance much farther — the beginning was 
thus : — 

In the castle of ElpaUastie, 

Which lay in sooth, somewhere in Sweden, 
There lived the lovely Melanie, 

Sole daughter of the Count Stemeden. 

At the present time Petrea was engaged on a 
poem, the title of which, written in large letters, 
ran thus—" The Creation of the World !" 

The Creation of the World be^an thus— 

CHAOS. 

Once in the depths etem of darkness lying, 

This mighty world 
Waited expectantly the moments flying, 

When light should be unfurled. 
The world was nothing then, which now ia given 

To crowds of busy men ; 
fAnd all our beautiful star-spangled heaven 

Was desolate darkness then ; 
Tet He was there, who before time exi>te4f ' 
i Who will endure for ever. 

The creation of the world ceased with this 
faint glimmering of light, and was probably 
destined under Petrea's hand never to be brought 
forth from chaos. Petrea had an especially 
great inclination for great undertakings, and 
the misfortune to fail in them. This want of 
success always wounded her deeply, but in the 
next moment the impulse, of an irresistibly 
vigorous temperament raised her above misfor- 
tune in some new attempt. Her young head 
was filled with a mass of half-formed thoughts, 
fancies, and ideas ; her mind and her character 
were full of disquiet. At times joyous and wild 
beyond bounds, she became on the other hand 
wretched and dispirited without reason. Poor 
Petrea ! she was wanting in every kind of self- 
regulation and ballast, even outwardly; she 
walked ill — she stood ill — she curtseyed ill — 
sate ill, and dressed ill ; and occasioned in con- 
sequence much pain to her mother, who felt so 
acutely whatever was unpleasing; and this also 
was very painful to Petrea who had a warm 
heart, and who worshipped her mother. 

Petrea also cherished the warmest affection 
and admiration for Sara, but her manner even 
of evidencing her affection was commonly so 
entirely without tact, as rather to displease than 
please the object of it. The consciousness of 
this fact embittered Petrea's life; but it con- 
ducted her by degrees to a love in which tact 
and address are of no consequence, and which 
is never unretumed. 

Sometimes Petrea was seized with a strong 
consciousness of the chaqticness of her state; 
but then, again, at other times she would have 



* A.nna Lenngren, a distinguished Swedish poetess, ad- 
mired espeeinUy for her Idyls. She died in 1817» 



a presentiment that all this would clear ilseil 
away, and then that something which was quite 
out of the common way would come ibrth, and 
then she was accustomed to say, half in jest 
and half in earnest, to her sityters, " You'll see 
iwhat I shall turn out sometime !" But in what 
this extraordinary turning out should consist 
nobody knew, and least ol' all poor Petrea her- 
self. She glanced full of desire- towards many 
suns, and was &ist attracted by one and then by 
another. 

Louise had little faith in all Petrea's prophe- 
syings, but the little Oabriele believed in them 
all. She delighted herself, moreover, so heart- 
ily in all that her sister began,, that Petrea 
sacrificed to her her most beautiful gold-paper* 
temple ; — an oiiginj^l picture by herself of shep* 
heraesses and altars; and her island of bliss la 
the middle of peaceful waters^ and in the bay 
of which lay a little fleet of nutshells, wita 
rigging of silk, and laden with sugsar-work, and 
from the motion of which, and the planiijQg of 
its wonderful flowers, and glorious fruit-bearing^ 
trees, Petrea's heart had first had a Ibretasls of 
bli.ss. 

Petrea's appearance imaged her soul; — ^for 
this too was variable; this too had its rapt«res; 
and here too at times also a glimmering light 
would break through the chaos. If the com- 
plexion were muddled and the nose red and 
swollen, she had a most ordinary araearaace f 
but in cooler mpments, and when the ruse-hue 
confined itself merely to the cheeks, she was 
extremely good-looking; and sometimes too^ 
and that even in her pleasant moments, there 
would be a gleam in her eye, and an expression 
in her countenance, which had occasioned Hen- 
rik to declare that Petrea was after all hand^ 
some. 

To a chaotic mind, the desire for controversy 
is in-born ; it is the conflict of the elements with 
each other. There was uo subject upon which 
Petrea had not her conjectures, and nothijag 
upon which she was not endeavouring to get a 
clear idea ; on thi^ account she discussed all 
things, and disputed with every one with whom 
she came in contact — reasoned, or more. pro* 
perly made confusion, oqr* politics, literature, 
human free-will, the fine arts, or anything else ; ■ 
all which was very unpleasant to the tranquil 
spirit of her mother, and which, in connexion - 
with want of tact, especially in her zeal to be 
useful, made poor Petrea the laughing-stock of 
every one ; a bitter punishment this, on earth, 
although before the final judgment-seat of very 
little, or of no consequence at all. 



Spite of the mother's embraces, and the ap- 
pellation, "their beloved, plain child!" the 
Knowledge by degrees had come painfully to 
Leonore that she was ugly, and that she waa 
possessed of no charm^-of no fine endowment 
whatever ; she could not help observing what 
little means she had of giving pleasaie- to 
others, or of exciting interest; she s^w very 
plainly how she was set behind her more gifted 
sisters by the acquaintance and friends of the 
family; this, together with feeble health, and 
the discomfort which her own existence occa- 
sioned to her, put her in a discordant state with 
life and mankind. She was prone to thinlc 
every thing troublesome and difiScult; she fell 
easily into a state of opposition to her sisters^ 
and her naiorally quick V&mer led her often 
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into coiitenlion$ which were Hot without their 
bitterness. All this ma^le pQor Leonore feel 
herselt very unhappy. 

But none— no, none— suffer in.vain; however 
for a while it may appear. so. Suffering is the 
plough which turns up the field of the soulj into 
whose deep furrows the all-wise Husbandman 
scatters his heavenly seed; and in Leonore, 
also, it already began to sprout, although, as 
yet, only under the earth. She was not aware 
of it herself yet, but all that she experienced in 
life, together with the spirit which prevailed in 
her family, had already awakened the beauty 
of her soul. She was possessed of deep feeling, 
and the consciousness of her many wants made 
her, by degrees, the most unpretending and 
humble of human beings; and these are virtues 
which, in private life, cannot be exceeded* If 
you come near a person of tMs character, the 
influence on you is as if you came out of the 
sun's heat into refreshing shadow, a soft cool- 
ness is walled over your soul, which refi?eshes 
and tranquilizes you at the same time. 

In the period at which we have now to meet 
Leonore, she had just recovered from the scarlet 
fever, which had left behind it such an obsti- 
nate and oppressive head-ache as compelled 
her almost constantly to remain in her own 
room ; and although her parents and her sisters 
visited her there, it afforded her but little plea- 
sure, for as yet she had not learned how, bv 
goodness and inward kindness, to make herself 
agreeable to others. 

But, poor Leonore! when I see thee sitting 
there in deep thought, thy weak head supported 
by thy hand, I am ready to lay thy head on my 
bosom, and to whisper a prophesying into thy 
ear — but this may as well remain to a future 
time. We leave thee now, but will retam 
another time to thy silent chamber. 

And now step forth, thou, the joy and orna- 
ment of home, tne beautiful 

^ EVA ! , 

Eva was called in the family, "our rose," 
" our beauty." There are nkan^ in the world 
like Eva, and it is well that it is so; they are 
of a pleasing kind. It Js delightfiil to look upon 
these blooming young girls, with smiles on their 
lips, and goodness and joy of life beaming from 
their beautiful eyes. All wish them so well, 
and they wish so well to all ; every, thing good 
in life seems as if it came from themselves. 
They have favourable gales in life^it was so 
with Eva. Even her weakness, a desire to 
please, which easily went too far, and an in- 
stability of character which was very dangerous 
to her, exhibited themselves only on their pleas- 
ing side, within the circle of her familv and of 
her acquaintance, and helped to make her more 
belovea. 

Eva, although, perhaps^ strictly speaking, not 
beautiful, was yet blooniingly lovely. Her eyes 
were not large, but were of the most exquisite 
form, and of the clpawst. dark blue colour, and 
their glance from under their long black lashes 
was at once modest, lively, and amiable. The 
silky chesnut brown hair was parted over a not 
lofty but classicallv-formed brow. Her skin 
was white, line, and[ transparent, and the mouth 
and teeth perfectly beautiful ; add to all this, 
Eva had the fine figure of her mother, with her 
light and graceful action. Excellent health, 
the happiest temper, and a naturally well-tuned 
soul, gave a beautiful and harmonious expres- 



sion to her whole being. Whatcvw she dijd^ 

she did well, and. with grace.; and whatever she., 
wore became her; it was a kind of proverb ia 
the family, that if Eva were to put a black cat 
upon her head it would be becoming. 

A similarity in understanding and talent, as^. 
well as companioDship together, had made Laura 
and Eva hitherto " les inseparnifles" both at home, 
and abroad; of late, however, without separating 
herself from Loaise^ Eva had been drawn, as-it 
were, by a secret power to Leonore. Louise^ 
with all her possessions, was so sufficientXor her.- 
self. Leonore was so sohtary, so mournful, up 
theie, that the good heart of Eva was. tenderly 
drawn towards her. 

But it seems to us as if Gabriele looks rather 
poutingly, because she has been so Jong, as, it. 
were,: pushed aside. We will therefore hagtjjy 
turn to— ^ . 

•'' TJB» LITTLE LADY. 

It did not paease mir little lady to be neglected 
at all. Gabriele was in truth a spoiled child, and 
often made " la phaej" and the " bemt Jemps,** in^ 
the house. She was defended from cold, and 
wind, and rain, and vexation, and faddled withr 
and indulged in all possible ways, and praised 
and petted as if for the best behaviour, if she 
were only gracious enough, to take a cup of 
bouillon, or the wing of a chicken for dinner.. 
She herself is still like the chicken under the 
mother's wing; yet she will sometimes creep 
from under, an4 attempt little flights on her own 
account. Then she is charming and merry,, 
makes enigmas and charades, which she gives- 
to her mother and Petrea to guess. It gives her 
particular pain to be treated as a little girl ; and 
nothing worse can happen to her than for the 
elder sisters to say, "Go out just for a littl? 
while, Gabriele dear!" in order that they may 
then impart to each other some important affair, 
or read together some heart-rending novel, She 
will willingly be wooed and have homage paid 
to her; and the Assessor is always out of favour 
with her, because he jokes with her, and calls 
her little Miss " Curled-pate," and other such 
ugly names: 

Learning and masters are no affairs of her?. 
She loves a certain **/ar niente" and on accouLt 
of delicate health, her tastes are indulged. Her 
greatest delight is in dancing, and in the dance 
she is captivating. In opposition to Petrea, she 
has a perfect horror of all great undertakings;, 
and in opposition to Louise, a great disinclina- 
tion to sermons, be they by word of mouth, or 
printed. The sun, the warm wind, flowers, but,, 
above all, beloved and amiable human beings^ 
make Qabriele feel most the goodness of ther 
Creator, and awaken her heart to worship. 

She has a peculiar horror of death, and wilt 
nei^er hear it, nor indeed anything.else dark, or 
sorrowful, spoken of; and, happily for Gabriele^ 
true parental love has a strong resemblance to 
the Mjdsumnier sun of the North, which shines 
as well by night as by day. 

If we turn from the bright-haired Gabriele to: 
Sara, to "that Africa," as the Assessor called 
her, we go from day to night. Sara was like a 
beautiful dark cloud in the house — like a winter 
night, with its bright stars,. attractive, yet at the 
same time repulsive. To us, nevertheless, she , 
will become clear, since we possess the key to 
her soul, and can observe it in the following 

NOTICES PROM SARa's JOURKAL. 

** Yesterday evening Macbeth was read aloud;.; 
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^hejr all trembled before Lady Macbeth: I was 
«ilent, for she pleased me; there was power in 
the woman.'* 

" Life ! what is life t When the tempest jour- 
neys through space on strong pinions, it sings to 
■WDit a song which finds an echo in my soul. 
When the thunder rolls, when the lightning 
.flames, then I divine something of life in its 
strength and greatness. But this tame everyday 
life— little virtues, little faults, little cares, little 
joys, little endeavours — this contracts and stifles 
my spirit O ! thou flame which consumest me, 
what wilt thou 1 There are moments in which 
ihovL illuminest, but eternities in which thou tor- 
smentest and burnest me !" 

" This narrow sphere satisfies them ; thev find 
interest in a thousand trifles; they are able to 
4eny themselves in order to obtain little enjoy- 
ments for each other. It may do for them, I 
•was made for something different." 

" Why should I obey 1 Why should I submit 
tmy inclination— my will, to gratify others! — 
Why 1 Ah, freedom— freedom !" 

"I have obtained *Volney's Ruins' from 

B . I conceal the book from these pious 

iearful people ; but to-night ! — to night ! — when 
their eyes are closed in sleep, mine shall wake 
And read it. The frontispiece to this book gives 
me extraordinary pleasure: a wreck combats 
with stormy waves ; the moon goes down amid 
blaek clouds ; on the shore, among the ruins of 
a temple, sits a MussuJUpan— a beautiful and 
thoughtful figure — and sirfveys the scene. I 
likewise oberve it, and an agreeable shudder 
passes through me. A vast ruin is better and 
far more beautiful than a small and an empty 
liappiness." 

"The book pleases me. It expresses what 
bas long lain silent in me. It gives clear light 
to my dark anticipations. Ah! what a day 
dawns upon me ! A dazzling light that clears 
away all misty illusions, but my eyes are strong 
enough to bear it ! Let the net of prejudice, let 
the miserable bond of custom be rent asunder, 
let the fettering supports fall ! my own strength 
is sufficient for me." 

"Why am I a woman! As a man, my life 
and my. conduct would have been clear and 
•easy ; as a woman, I must bow myself in order 
to clear myself Miserable dependence ! Miser- 
able lot of woman !" 

" I do not love— but he makes a certain im- 
pression upon me. The dark strength in his eye 
pleases me, the reckless strong will, that will 
oow itself only to me ; and when he takes the 
harp in his arms, with what powerful strength 
he compels it to express all that which the heart 
only dreams ! Then he grasps the strings of my 
heart^then I acknowledge in him my master." 

" But never, he shall never govern me ; his 
spirit is not powerful enough for that. He never 
•can be other to me than &s a means to my end. 
Nor will I herein deceive him. I am too proud 
for a hypocrite. I know well whom I could love. 
I know well the man who could be the aim of 
my ambition." 

"Nature never created me for this narrow 
sphere — for this narrow foot-track through life. 
B. shows me another, which captivates my mind : 
I feel that I am created for it." 

" I have observexl myself in the glass, and it 
tells me, as well the glance oif mankind, that I 



am handsome. My growth is strong, and ac- 
cords with the character of ray countenance. I 
cannot doubt the assurance of B. My person, 
in connexion with the powers of my mind and 
my talent, will ensure me a brilliant future." 

" What purpose would it serve to create illu- 
sions! Away with all illusions! I stand upon 
a higher point than those around me — than tney 
who consider themselves entitled to censure my 
faults, to exalt themselves in secret above me; 
perhaps because they have taken me out of com- 
passion ! Subjecting, humiliating thought !" 

" Yet, at the same time, they are good ; yes, 
angelically good to me. I wish they were Jess 
so !" 

" To-night, now for the second time in my 
life, I have had the same extraordinary dream. 
It appeared to me that I was in my chamber, 
and saw in heaven vast masses of black cloud 
above my head, driving towards the horizon, ac- 
companied with a strong rushing sound in the 
air. 

" Save thyself, Sara !" cried the voices of my 
sisters ; " come, come with us !" But I felt in 
my limbs that peculiar sluggishness which one 
perceives in dreams when one wishes to hasten. 
My chamber-window flew open before the tem- 
pest, and impelled by a strong curiosity I looked 
out. The sun stood opposite to me, pale and 
watery, but the air around roe seemed to bum : 
a glow of fire passed over all things. Before me 
stood a tali aspen, whose leaves trembled and 
crackled, while spa:rks of fire darted forth from 
them. Upon one twig of the tree sate a large 
blackbird, looking on me with a fiery glance, 
and singing hoarse and tunelessly, while the tem- 
pest and flame rioted around him. I heard the 
voices of my adopted mother and sisters anxious- 
ly calling on me from a distance ever farther 
and farther removed. 

" I leaned myself out of the window to hear 
what the blackbird with the wonderful voice 
sang. I no longer had any fear. I awoke; but 
the dream has a charm for me." 

" The blackbird sings of me otherwise than in 
my dream. My adopted mother has wept to- 
day on my account. I. am. sorry for it, but 

it IS best that I go. They do not love me here — 
they cannot do it. They do not neeil me, nor I 
them, any longer. It is best that we separate." 

Thus Sara: 

We will now cast a glance on the parents 
themselves, who were not greatly altered, ex- 
cepting that Elise's whole appearance exhibited 
much more health and strength than formeriy. 
The energetic countenance of the Judge had 
more wrinkles, but it had, besides, an expression 
of much greater gentleness. A slight, but, per- 
haps, not wholly unpardonable weakness might 
be observed in him. He was completely capti- 
vated with his daughters. God bless the good 
father! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE OBJECT. 

Wb must now say how the family grouped 
themselves in the new house. Since the arrival 
of Henrik and Jacob!, the liveliness of the fami- 
ly had visibly increased. Henrik zealously fol- 
lowed up his purpose of making his sisters take 
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'^niore active exercise, and Jacobi assisted him 
with his whole heart. I^ng walks were arran- 
ged, but, to Henrik's annoyance, it seldom was 
possible to induce Louise to take exercise of that 
kind which, according to his opinion, she needed 
so much. Louise had always such a vast deal 
to do at home ; Sara lived only for her harp and 
her singing ; Leonore was not strong enough ; 
and for Gabriele, it was generally either too cold 
or too dirty, or too windy, or she was not in the 
liomour to walk. Eva, on the contrary, was al- 
ways in the humour, and Petrea had always the 
flesire to speed away. It was Henrik's greatest 
pleasure to give one of his sisters his arm, espe- 
cially when they were well and handsomely 
dressed. 

At seven o'clock in the evening all the mem- 
bers of the family assembled themselves in the 
library, where the tea-table was prepared, at 
which Louise presided. The evenings were un- 
commonly cheerful, particularly when the fami- 
ly were alone. Between tea and supper, they 
either talked, or read aloud, or had music ; afler 
supper they danced, and then Louise exercised 
herself with remarkable grace. Sometimes they 
had charades or social games. Henrik and Pe- 
trea had always some new flash of merriment or 
other. It was the greatest delight of the Judge 
to see all his children around him, especially in 
an evening, and to see them happy too. The 
door of his study, which adjoined the library, al- 
ways stood open in an evening, and whether he 
read or wrote there, he still was conscious of all 
Cliat went forward among them. Sometimes he 
would come out and take part in their enter- 
tainment, or would sit on the green sofa beside 
his wife, and watch the dance, rejoicing himself 
over his daughters, and sometimes was even 
taken out into the dance by them. 

The young people remarked, that whatever 
might for the time occupy Jacobi, he was some- 
what, absent and incomprehensible ; he sighed 
frequently, and seemed rather to enjoy quiet 
conversation with ths ladies, than charades and 
other amusements. It was discovered, between 
Henrik and Petrea, that these fits of absence, and 
these sighs, must have an object ; but it was a 
long time, that is to say, three or four days, be- 
fore they could decide who it really was. 

" It cannot be our mother," said Petrea, " be- 
cause she is married ; and besides this, she is so 
much older than any of us, although prettier 
than all of us together ; and though Master Ja- 
cobi has such' pleasure in talking with her, and 
conducts himself towards her as if he were her 
son, stia it cannot be she. Do you know, Hen- 
rik, I fancy Sara is the object — ^he looks at her 
so much ; or perhaps Eva, for he is always so 
fively with her ; and I heard him say yesterday 
to Mr. Munter, that she was so uncommonly 
charming. But it is rather improper that he 
should pass ' our eldest* so !'* 

Henrik was greatly amused by Petrea's diffi- 
culty and conjectures, for he had his own pecu- 
har notions about the object ; and by degrees 
Petrea herself began to have a clearer foreknow- 
ledge, and to think that perhaps, afler all, the 
true object might be no other than " our eldest" 
herself After this insight into things, which 
Petrea was not slow in circulating dmong her 
sisters, Louise was called in their jocular phra- 
-seology, " the object." All this while, however, 
G 



"the object" herself appeared to pay very little 
attention to the speculations which had thus re- 
ference to herself Louise was at the present 
time greatly occupied by setting up a piece of 
weaving, and had in consequence, greatly to 
Henrik's horror, brought again into use the dress 
surnamed "water-gruel;" and as it happened, 
moreover, that the piece of weaving \vas of a 
pattern which was much perplexed and difficult 
to arrange, she assumed almost constantly the 
"cathedral demeanour," which occasioned her 
to look all the less attractive. But so things 
stood. Jacobi looked a great deal at Sara, joked 
w;ith Eva, and remained sitting beside Louise, 
as if he found by her side only true happiness 
and satisfaction. 

In vain did Petrea draw him into all kind of 
controversial subjects, in order to make him, " 
during the contest, somewhat forgetful of " the 
object." He did not become abstiacted ; and it. 
was particularly observable, that the Master had 
much less desire for disputation than the Candid 
date had had ; and when Mrs. Gunilla took the 
field agninst him more than once with a whole 
host of monads and nomads, he only laughed. 
Now, indeed, Jacobi had a favourite topic of 
conversation, and that was his Excellence D. 
The distinguished personal qualities of fiis Ex- 
cellence, his noble character, his goodness, his 
spirit, his imposing exterior, could not be suffi- 
ciently celebrated and exalted by Jacobi ; nay, 
even his lion-like forehead, his strong glance, 
and his beautiful patfician hands, were many a 
time described. * 

Jacobi had for some time been attached to his 
Excellence as his secretary, and he had now the ^ 
hope of his assistance in his future prospects. 
In the meantime, his Excellence had shown him 
the greatest kindness ; had given him many op- 
portunities of increasing his knowledge, and had 
offered to take him with him on a journey into 
foreign countries ; besides all which, he had him- 
self practised him in French. In one word, Ex- 
cellence p. was the most excellent excellence 
in all the world, an actual excellectissimus. 
Jacobi was devoted to him heart and soul, and 
was rich in anecdotes about Excellence D., and 
in anecdotes which his Excellence had told. 

Louise, more than any member of the family, 
had the property of being a good listener, and 
therefore she heard more than any one else of 
his Excellence D., but yet not alone of him; 
Jacobi had always something to relate to her — 
a something on which he wanted 'her consider- 
ation — and if Louise were not too much occu-. 
pied with her thoughts about the evening, he was 
alwajFs quite sure, not only of her sincere sym- 
pathy, but of her most deliberate judgment, as 
well on moral questions as on questions of eco- 
nomical arrangement, dress, plans for the future, 
and so forth. He himself imparted to her good 
advice — which, however, was not often followed 
— ^for playing Postillion. He drew patterns for 
her embroidery, and read aloud to her gladly, 
and that novels in preference to sermons. 

But he was not long permitted to sit in peace 
by her side, for very soon the seat on the other 
side of her was occupied by a person, who, in aU 
due respect, we will call ** the Landed- proprie- 
tor," from the distinguished circumstance of his 
possessing an estate in the neighbourhood of 
the city. 
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The Landed- proprietor appeared to the Can- 
didate — ^we will for the future adhere to this our 
old appellation, for in a certain sense, in this 
world all men are Candidates — ^to him, therefore, 
it seemed as if the new-comer were quite dispo- 
sed to make a quarrel about the place he was 
inclined to take. 

Beside his large estate, the Landed-proprietor 
was possessed of a large body, round cheeks, 
plun)p from excess of health, a pair of large gray 
eyes remarkable for their unmeaning expression, 
a little ruddy mouth which preferred eating ra- 
ther than speaking, which laughed without 
meaning, and which now directed to cousin 
Louise — he considered himself related to her 
father — sundry speeches which we will string 
together in our next chapter. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

STBANGE QUESTIONS. 

"Cousin Louise, are you fond of fishi for 
example, bream 1" asked the Landed- proprietor 
one evening as he seated himself beside Louise, 
who was industriously working a landscape in 
her embroidery frame. 

" yes ! bream is very good fish," replied 
she, very phlegmatically, and without looking 
up from her work. 

" O, with red-wine sauce,'* said the Landed- 
proprietor, " delicate !' I have magnificent fish- 
ing on my estate at Oestanvik. Big fellows of 
bream ! I catch them myself." 

"Who is that great fisher there 1" asked Ja- 
cobi, with an impatient sneer, " and what mat- 
ters it to him whether Louise likes bream ?' 

"Because in that case she might like him 
mon cker" replied Henrik ; " a most respectable 
is my cousin Thure of Oestanvik. I advise you 
to cultivate his acquaintance. Well, now, Ga- 
briele dear, what wants your highness 1 — I shall 
lose my head about the riddle — ^Mamma dear, 
come and help your §tupid son 1" 
■■ " No, no, mother knows it already ! ^ Mother 
must not tell," exclaimed Gabriele,* terrified. 

" What king do you set up above all other 
kings. Master Jacobi 1" for the second time ask- 
ed Petrea, who this evening had a sort of ques- 
tiourmania. 

"Charles the Thirteenth," replied he, and 
listened to Louise's answer to the Landed-pro- 
prietor. 

" Cousin Louise, are you fond of birds'!" ask- 
ed the Landed-proprietor." 

" O yes, particularly of fieldfares," answered 
Louise. 

"Nay, that's capitall" said the Landed-pro- 
prietor. " There are innumerable fieldfares on 
my estate of Oestanvik. I often go out myself 
with my gun and shoot enough for dinner ; pifF- 
paflT! with two shots I have killed a whole dish- 
full!" 

" Don't you imagine, Master Jacobi, that the 
people before the Flood were much wickeder 
than those of our timeV asked Petrea, who 
wished to occupy the Candidate, nothing deter- 
red by his evident abstraction, and whom no- 
body had asked if she liked fieldfares. 

" O much, much better," answered Jacobi. 

"Cousin Louise, are you fond of roast hare 1" 
asked the Landed-proprietor. 



" Master Jacobi, are >ou fond of roast hare v."" 
whispered Petrea waggishly to the Candidate. 

"Bravo, Petrea!" whispered her brother tO' 
her. 

"Cousin Louise, are you fond of cold meatl" 
asked the Landed-proprietor, as he handed Lou- 
ise to the supper- table. 

" Should you like to be a landed-proprietor 1" 
whispered Henrik to her as she lel^ it. 

Louise answered exactly as a cathedral would 
have answered — looked very solemn, and was 
silent. 

Petrea, like something let quite loose, after 
supper, would not let anybody remain quiet who 
by any possibility could be made to answer her, 
"Is reason sufficient for mankind 1" asked she^ 
" What is the foundation of morals 1 What is- 
the proper meaning of revelation 1 Why is the 
nation always so Iwidly off 1 Why must there 
be rich and poorl" etc., etc. 

" Dear Petrea," said Louise, " what can be 
the use of asking such questions 1" 

It was an evening for questions , there was 
not even an end of them when people separated 
for the night. , 

" Do you not think," asked the Judge from 
his wife when they were alone together, "that 
our little Petrea begins to be quite disagreeable 
with her perpetual questions and disputations! 
She leaves nobody at peace, and is at times in 
a sort of unceasing disquiet. She will, some 
time or other, make herself quite ridiculous if 
she goes on so." 

" Yes," replied Elise, " if she goes on so ; but 
I think she will not. I have observed Petrea 
narrowjy for some time, and do you know I 
fancy there is something out of the common 
way in that young girl." 

" Yes, yes," said he, " in the common way shQ 
certainly is not ; the^ merriment and the ever- 
lasting joviality which she occasions, and the 
occasions, and the comical devices that she 
has " 

" Yes," replied the mother, " do they not in- 
dicate a decided turn for arti And then she 
has a remarkable thirst for knowledge. Every 
morning she is up between three and four, in 
order to read or write, or to work at her Crea- 
tion. It is, in fact, quite uncommon ; and may 
not this unrest, this zeal to question and dispute, 
arise from a sort of intellectual hunger 1 Ah I 
many a woman suffers deeply through the whole 
of her life, because this, their^ intellectual hun- 
ger, has not been appeased. Unrest, discon- 
tentedness, nay, innumerable faults, spring from 
want of intellectual culture." 

" I believe you are right, Elise," said her hus- 
band ; "and no condition in life is more melan- 
choly, particularly in advanced years. But this 
shall not be the lot of my Petraea — that we will 
prevent. What do you think, now, would be 
good for her 1" 

" I fancy," said Elise, " that a course of seri- 
ous and well-directed study would assist in reg- 
ulating her mind. She is too much left to her- 
self, with her disarranged bent — with her enthu- 
siasm and her attempts. I myself have too lit- 
tle knowledge to instruct her, you have too little 
time, and there is no one here who would take 
the guidan(5e of her young, unsettled mind. I 
am sometimes extremely grieved about her; for 
her sisters do not understand the workings of 
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her mind, which I must confess sometimes gives 
me pain. I wish I were better able to help her. 
Petrea requires a grouod on which to take her 
stand — as yet, she has none ; her thoughts re- 
quire some firm holdingrplaee ; from the want 
of this comes her unrest. She is hke*a flower 
without roots, whichf is driven about by wind 
and wave." v 

" She shall be firmly reoted ; she shall find 
firm ground to stand upon, if suc^ is to be found 
in the world!" said the Judge, with a grave yet 
beaming eye, and striking tus hand at the same 
time with such violence on a volume West- 
Gotha law, that it fell to the ground. " We will 
think about it," continued he ; '* Petrea is yet 
too young for one to say with certainty what is 
her decided bent; but we will strengthen her 
powers ; she shall no longer know hunger of 
any kind, so long as I live and can get my own 
bread. You know my friend, the excellent Bish- 
op B . Perhaps we can at first confide Pe- 
trea tq his guidance. Afler a few years we 
shall — ^as yet she is only a child. But don't you 
think we might speak with Jacobi, whether he 
could not read with her and talk with her — 
apropos ! howis it with Jacobi 1 I fancy he be- 
gins to think ahput Louise." 

" Yes, yes, you are not wrong," said Elise ; 
" and our cousin Thure of Oestanvik — ^have you 
remarked nothing there 1" 

" Yes, I did remark something," replied he. 
""VVTiat stupid questions those were which he 
asked her ! * Do you like this V or, * Do you like 
thatV But I don't like this! Louise is not 
yet grown up, and why should people come with 
such questions 1 Nay, perhaps after all it means 
nothing ; that would please me best. What a 
pity it is, however,^ that our cousin Thure is not 
more of a man ! A most beautiful estate he has, 
and so in the neighbourhood !" 

" Ye§, a pity," said Elise ; " because such as 
he is now, I am quite convinced Louise would 
find it impossible to endure him." 

"You do not think she "would like Jacobi 1" 
asked th& father. 

"To tell the truth," returned she, " I think it 
probable she might." 

"Nay," said he, "that would be very un- 
pleasant and very imprudent ; I am very fond 
of Jacobi, but he has nothing, and he is nothing." 

" But, my love," reasoned his wife, " he may 
become something, and he may get something. 
I confess, dear Ernst, that he would suit Louise 
better for a husband than almost any one else, 
and I would willingly call him son." 
^ " Would you, Elise !" exclaimed the Judge, 
" then I suppose I must prepare myself to ^P 
the same. You have had most trouble, most 
labour with the children, and you have, there- 
fore, most to say in their aflfairs." 

" Y4U are so good, Emst>'^ said Elise. 

^^ Say reasonable— nothing more than reasona. 
ble,'* said he ; " beyond this I have the belief that 
our thoughts and inclinations do not differ much. 
I confess that I consider Louise as a great treas- 
Uie^ and I know nobody whom I should favour 
from my own heart ; still, if Jacobi obtains her 
afiections, I could not find in my heart to oppose 
a union between them, although, on account of 
uncertain prospects, it would make me anxious. 
I am much attached to Jacobi, and, on Henrik's 
account, we have much to thank him for. His 



excellent heart, his honesty, his good qualities, 
will make him as good a citizen as husband aiid 
father, and he belongs at the same time to that 
class of persons with whom it is most pleasant 
to have daily intercourse. But, God forbid ! I 
am talking just as if I wished the union, and I 
am a long way from that yet. I would much 
rather keep my daughters with me as long as 
they could feel themselves happy with me ; but 
when girls grow up, one cannot reckon on peace. 
I wish all wooers and question-askers at Jeri- 
cho ! Now, we could live here as in a kingdom 
of bliss, since we have got all into such nice or- 
ker — some little improvements, it is true, I could 
make yet. I have been thinking that we could 
so easily make a wardrobe-room if— here at this 
wall. How, my love, are you asleep already!" 



CHAPTER XIX. 

4N INVITATION. 

About this time tlie sisters of the house began 
to dream a great deal about conflagrations, and 
there was no end of the meanings of dreams, 
hints, little jolies, and communications among 
the sisters, none of whom dreamt more animated 
or more significant dreams than Petrea. Ga- 
briele, who in her innocence did not dream at 
all, wondered what all this extraordinary talk 
about conflagration meant ; but she could not 
learn much, for as oflen as she desired to have 
her part in the mysteries, it was said " Go out 
for a little while, Gabriele dear." 

One evening, Sara, Louise, Eva, and Petrea, 
were sitting together at a little table, where they 
were deep in the discussion of something which 
seemed to possess extraordinary interest for 
them, when Gabriele came and asked just for a 
little place at the table for herself and her books ; 
but it was impossible, there was no room for the 
little one. Almost at the same moment Jacobi 
and Henrili came up ; they too sought for room 
at the circle of young ladies, and now sect 
there was excellent room for them both, where- 
upon Gabriele stuck her little head between 
Louise and Petrea, and prayed her sisters to 
solve the following riddle. 

" What is that at which six places may be 
found, but not five 1" 

The sisters laughed ; Louise kissed the little 
refined moralist ; and Petrea left the table, the 
gentlemen, and a political discussion which she 
had begun with Henrik, in order to sit on one 
side and folate to Gabriele the Travels of Theo- 
uOlf, Y^l^ich was one of the §;reatest enjoyments 
of our little lady. > 

" Apropos !" cried Henrik» " will there not be 
a wedding celebrated the day after to-morrow, 
to which we ought naturally to be invited.— 
N.B. Aunt Evelina has far less genius than I 
gave her credit for if—" 

" Aunt Evelina stands here now ready, if pos- 
sible, to vindicate her genius," said a friendly 
voice, and, to the amazement of all, Aunt Eve- 
lina stood in the middle of the room. 

After the first salutations and questions, Eve- 
lina presented an invitation, not as Henrik ex- 
pected for the marriage, but f^r the entertain- 
ment after the marriage. 

Laura's marriag,e with Major G. was to he 
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celebrated in the quietest manner, at her adopt- 
ed mother's house, and only in the presence of 
a few relations. But the motljer of the bride- 
*^oom, one of those joyous persons who in a 
aemarkable manner lighten the world of its 
eares — and for which the worid thanks them so 
little— one of those who, if possible, would en- 
tertain and make glad aU mankind, and whom 
manktnd on that account very willingly slan- 
.^ 3 — she, the stout and cordial widow of a 
Councillor of War, was determined to celebrate 
the marriage of her only and beloved son in a 
festive and cheerful manner, and to make the 
whole country partakers of the joy which she 
herself felt. 

The great marriage-festival was to last eight 
days, and already the great doors of Axelholme 
were standing wide open to receive a considera- 
We party of the notables <Jf the place. The 
Jbride and bridegroom were to invite their re- 
^spective friends and acquaintances, and com- 
dnissioned now by the bride and her future 
jnother-in-law, Evelina brought a written invi- 
"tation from her ; she came naw to beseech the 
iamily, the whole family, Jacobi included, to 
honour the festivity with their presence ; above 
.all things, desiring that all the daughters might 
'Come, — every one of them was wanted for one 
-thing or another ; they reckoned on Petrea, she 
-«aid, who had a great turn for theatricals, to 
take a character in a play which was to be act- 
.^d; and the others were wanted for dahcing 
.jand for tableaux vivants. Gabriele must allow 
"herself to be made an angel of— and naturally 
they hoped, that out of all this the young people 
would find amusement. 

They wished and prayed that the whole family 
would establish themselves at Axelholme, where 
'everything was prepared for their dahcing the 
whole time of the festival, and if possible still 
longer, and they hoped to make the stay there 
quite agreeable to every member of the family. 

Pitt, Fox, Thiers, Lafitte, Platen, Ankur- 
•sward — nay, one may even assert that all the 
-orators in the world, never made speeches 
' which were considered more beautiful by their 
Ihearers, nor which were received with warmer 
or more universal enthusiasm than this little 
oration of Aunt Evelina's. Henrik threw him* 
self on his knee before the excellent, eloquent 
^unt; Eva clapped her hands and embraced 
ilier; Petrea cried aloud in a fit of rapture, and 
:in leaping up threw down a work-table on 
JiOuise,; Jacobi made an entrechat, freed Louise 
.from the work-table, and engaged her for the 
.lirst anglaise. 

The Judge, glad from his heart that his chil- 
idren should have so much enjoyment, was 
-obliged, for his part, to give up the joyful fes- 
tivity. Business! Judge Frank had seldom 
time for anything but business ; yet he would 
manage it so that at least he would take them 
there, and on the following day he would return. 
lElise sent back her compliments, but could not 
lake more than two, or at most three of her 
daughters with her; Evelina, however, over- 
ruled this, as did also her husband, who insisted 
that they all should go. 

" Perhaps," said he, " they may never have 

such another opportunity to enjoy themselves.*' 

Seldom, indeed, does it happen that people 

t>eg and pray and counsel a mother to take all 



her six daughters with her. Long may such 
counsellors live! but then it must.be acknow- 
ledged, that the daughters of the Franks were 
universally beloved on account of their kind, 
agreeable manners, and their many good quali- 
ties. 
Elise must promise to take them all with her 

— Sara, Louise, Eva, Leon no ! It is true 

Leonore could not go with her ; the poor Leo- 
nore must remain at hom^, on account of indis- 
position; and very soon, therefore, Eva and 
Petrea emulated each other as to which should 
remain with her. Leonore declared coldly and 
peevishly that nobody should stay at home on 
her account ; she needed nobody ; she would 
much rather be alone ; the sisters might all go 
without hesitation ; there was no fear of her 
not living through it! Poor Leonore had be- 
come changed by her sickness and her seden- 
tai;y life ; — her better self had become hidden 
under a cloud of vexation and illhumour, which 
chilled the kindliness and friendliness that peo- 
ple otherwise would have shown to her. 

In the mean time there was a stir among the 
young people of the family ; for much had to be 
bought, much to be made, and much to be put 
in order, that they might be able to make an 
honourable appearance at the marriage festival. 
What a review was there then of dresses, flow- 
ers, ribbons, gloves, etc. ! what counsel-takings 
and projects regarding the new purchases ! what 
calculations, so that the present of money which 
the good father had, all unsolicited, made to each 
daughter might not be exceeded. Louise was 
invaluable to everybody; she had counsel and 
contrivances for everybody; besides all this, 
she was unwearied in shopping, and never dis- 
heartened in buying. . She made very few com- 
pliments to any shopkeeper or shopkeeper's as- 
sistants, and let them open everything they had 
if she only wanted an ell of cloth ; and would 
leave eleven different places without making a 
purc.hase, if at the twelfth she could get a piece 
of ribbon cheaper or of better quality : she paid 
great regard to qiialuy. According to her own 
opinion, as well as that of her family, she was 
an excellent hand at getting good bargains ; 
that is, for obtaining good wares at unheard-of 
low prices. With all this our Louise was held 
in great consideratiori in all the shops of the 
city, and was served with the g^fdaid^t zeal and 
respect; whilst, on the contrary, Petf^ii, Who 
never bargained about anything, at all events 
when she was alone, was not esteemed in the 
least, and always obtained bad, and at the same 
time dear goods. True it is that Petrea went a 
shopping as little as possible; whilst Louise, on 
the contrary, who took the difl[icult part of Com- 
missioner for all her friends and acquaintance, 
was about as much at home in a shop as in her 
own wardrobe. 

It was unanimously decided that Sara, Louise, 
and Eva, should all wear the same dress on the 
evening of the great ball at Axelholme, which 
would be given on the day they arrived there ; 
namely, that they should wear white muslin 
dresses, with pale pink sashes, and roses in their 
hair. Petrea was delighted by this project, and 
did not doubt but that her sisters would be uni- 
versally known by the appellation of** the three 
Graces." For her own part, she would willingly 
have been called Venus : but alas ! that was not 
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to be thought of. She stadied her face in all the 
glasses in the house . '' It is not so very bad- 
looking," thought she, "if the nose were only 
different." Petrea was to appear at the ball in 
sky-blue ; and " the little lady" was quite en- 
raptured by the rose-coloured gauze dress which 
her mother was making for her. 

The toilette occupied every one, body and 
soul. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CONFOSION. 

A FINE mizzling rain fell without; and Jacobi^ 
with secret horror, beheld Louise equipped in 
the " court-preacher," which became her so ill, 
ready to go out wiln Eva, under shelter of " the 
family roof," in order to make good bargains. 
In the mean time Sara took her music lesson 
with Schwartz, but had promised Petrea to go 
out with her in the afternoon, in order to make 
good bargains likewise. 

"Henrik," said Jacob to his young friend, "I 
fancy that we too are going out on a * good bar- 
gain' expedition. I want a pair of gloves, and — " 

" And perhaps we shall meet the sisters in the 
shop,*' said Henrik, waggishly. 

" (iuite right," returned Jacobi, smiling ; " but, 
Henrik, cannot you tell vour sister Louise that 
she should not wear that norrible black cloak 1 I 
declare she does not look as — indeed she does 
not look well in it." 

" Don't you think that I have told her so al- 
ready V replied Henrik. " I have preached so 
long against the ' court-preacher,' that he ought 
long ago to have been banished from respectable 
society: but it is all to no purpose. He has 
worked himself so completely into the good gra- 
ces of our gracious eldest aister, that we must 
endure him all our lives long. And what think 
you — I almost fancy our cousin of Ocstanvik 
likes him !" 

"Nay," said Jacobi, "one can very well see 
that that creature has a wretched taste — a true 
Hottentot taste !" 

" And for that reason," remarked Henrik, " he 
may like Louise." 

" Hem !" said Jacobi. 

At dinner-time the bargaining young ladies 
came back, attended by the bargaining gentle- 
men, who had, ailer all, gone about 4n peaceful- 
company with the court-preacher. Louise was 
quite full of glory ; never in her whole life be- 
fore had she made such good bargains. 

" Look, sisters," said she, " this muslin for a 
crown-banco* the ell ! Is it not a charming col- 
our 1 I have saved in it alone twelve shillings.t 
And see these ribbons which I have got for four- 
and-twenty shillings the^ell — thirty were asked. 
Are thev not beautiful 1 — will they not look mag- 
nificently 1 — is it not a real discovery 1 — did you 
ever hear of anything like it 1 Sara, if you will 
go to the same shop a.s I do, you will get all at 
the same price. I have made that agreement for 
you at three places, fl.t Bergvalls, knd at As- 
Urom.s, and at Madame Florea's for the flowers." 

Sara thanked her, but said she had altered her 
plans •, she did not intend to have the same dress 
as Louise and Eve, but another which pleased 
her belter. 



* Crown*banco, equal to ono shilling and sixpence Eng- 
lish mon«y. 

t A shilling Swedish is eqaal to alwiit one farthing Eng- 
lish. 



The sisters were rather astonished; Louise 
quite ofiended. Had they not already agreed 
about if? What was to become of the ThrcjEt 
Graces 1 

Sara answered, that the third Grace might be 
whoever she would, but fyi her part she should 
not have that honour. 

The sisters thought her very ungracious. 

Eva ran up to Leonore in order to show her 
her purchases. 

" Look at this rose, Leonore," said she, ** is it 
not very pretty 1 just as if it were natural — and 
these ribbons !" 

"Yes, yes," said Leonore, with a depressed 
voice, regarding these ornaments with a gloomy 
look ; and then, pushing them from her so hastily 
that Ihey fell on the floor, burst into tears. Eva 
was quite concerned ; a book had fallen on her 
beautiful rose and had crushed it. For one mo- 
ment Eva shed tears over her flower, the next 
over her sister. 

" Why have you done so, Leonore," said she; 
" you must be very ill, or are you displeased with, 
mer 

"No, no!" said poor Leonore, "forgive me 
and leave me." 

"WhyV asked Eva. "Ah, do not weep— - 
dd not distress yourself. It was quite thought- 
less of me to come here and — . But I will bid 
farewell to all the magnificence — I will not go to 
the ball, I will stop at home with you, only tell 
me that you love me, and that you would like mer 
to do so— just -say so — say so !" 

"No, no," said Leanore, passionately, and 
turning away from the aflfectronate comforter, 
" I do not like it ! You teaze me, all of you, with 
this talk of stopping at home on my account, i 
know very well that I am not such as any one 
would wish to please— I am neither raerry nor 
good. Go, Eva, to those who are merry, and 
follow them. Leave me, leave me in peace, that 
is all that I desire." , 

Eva retired weeping, ^d with the crushed rose 
in her hand. 

In the afternoon, when Petrea was ready to go 
out on the promised expedition, she found Sara 
also was in an ill-humour. She would go — but 
only on Petrea's account ; she had no intentionc 
of buying anything; she had not money enough 
wherewith to make purchases ; she would not go 
to the festival; she could not have any pleasure 
if she did ; nothing in the world gave one any 
pleasure when one had not things exactly to bne's 
own wishes. 

Petrea was quite confounded by this sudden 
change, and sought in all possible ways to dis- 
cover the cause of it. 

" But why," asked she, with tears in her eyes; 
" will you not go with usi" 

" Because I will not go," answered Sara, " if I 
cannot go with honour and in my own way ? I 
will not be mixed up in a mass of every-day- 
mediocre people ! It is in my power to become 
distinguisned and uncommon ; my character is of 
that kind. I will not live to be trammeled— I 
would rather not live at all !" 

" Ah !" exclaimed Petrea, who now compre« 
bended what was working in Sara, whiht her 
eyes flashed with sudden joy. " Ah, is it no- 
thing more than thati Dear Sara, take all that. 
I possess — take it, I beseech you ! Do you not 
believe that it gives me a thousand times the 
pleasure if I see you happy and beautiful than: 
if I possessed the most glorious things in the 
world. Take it, best, dearest Sara ! I pray you. 
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on my knees, to take it, and then if there be 
enough you can buy what you like and go with 
us — else the whole splendour will be good for 
nothing !" 

" Ah, Petrea, and youT' asked Sara. 
" Ah," said Petrea, " I'll just furbish up my 
gauze dress, and keep a little money for some 
ribbon, and then all is done, and as for the rest it 
does not matter how I look. Be only contented, 
Sara, and do as I bid you." 

"But may H Can 11" asked Sara. "Ah, 
no, Petrea, I could not do it ! The little that you 
have ! and after all it would not be sufficient." 

"Ah, yes," said Petrea, "make it sufficient. 
We can go to Louise's shops, and one gets ev- 
erything so cheap there. I .shall never be hap- 
py again if you do not do as I pray you : see 
now, you are my good, dear Sara ! Thank you, 
thank you ! Now my heart is light ! Now I 
need not trouble myself about my toilette, and 
that is an advantage." 

The bird that sits on the swinging bough felt 
not lighter of mood than did Petrea as she went 
out with Sara, who was far less cheerful, but 
who still had never been more friendly towards 
Petrea. 

The end of Petrea's purchase of ribbon was 
this :— In passing a gingerbread-booth she saw a 
little chimney-sweeper, who was casting the 
most loving glances on some purple-red apples, 
and Petrea, with the money in her hand^ could 
not resist the desire of making him a present of 
them, and felt more than rewarded as she saw 
the boy's white teeth shining forth from their 
black neighbourhood, first in smiles and then bi- 
ting into the juicy fruit. Her own mouth "wa- 
tered as she how cast her eyes round the booth, 
and saw such beautiful bergamotte-pears, and 
such magnificent oranges, that would please 
Leonore so much! — the result, therefore, was 
that Petrea's reticule was filled with fruit instead 
of ribbon — ^in fact, there was now not money 
enough for such a purchase. 

" But," said the easy-minded Petrea, " Louise 
has such a deal of old ribbon — she can very well 
lend me some." Petrea reasoned like all bad 
managers. 

When Sarah and Petrea returned from their 
^hopping expedition, Louise saw directly that the 
things whicn Sara had bought must far have ex- 
ceeded her means ; and beside this, Louise justly 
thought that they were unseemly for a young girl 
of her station. She looked without saying one 
word at the white silk ; at the blue gauze for the 
tunic ; the white and yellow asters for the hair, 
and at all the other ornaments which Sara, not 
without vanity, displayed. 

"And what have you bought, Petrea T' asked 
she. 

Petrea replied, with a Jt)lush, that she had 
bought nothmg. 

Not long afterwards Petra came to Louise, and 
asked her with a certain bashfulness, to lend her 
some old ribbon. 

" Good Petrea," said Louise, displeased, " I 
want my ribbons myself, and you have had 
money just as well as I or any of the others, to 
buy what you may want." 

Petrea was silent, but tears were in her eyes. 

"I did not think, Louise," said Sara, hotly, 
" that you would have been so covetous as to re- 
fuse Petrea a bit of old ribbon, which you are 
certain not to want yourself" 

"And I, Sara," returned Louise in the same 
tone, " could not have believed that you trould 



have so abused Petrea's- good-nature and weak- 
ness as to have robbed her of her money just to 
indulge your own vanity !" 

" Sara did not desire anything from me," said 
Petrea, with warmth j "I insisted upon it— -1 
compelled her." . 

" And above all, Sara," continued Louise, with 
yet sterner eamestness, " I mast tell you that the 
dress you have chosen appears to me neither 
modest nor becoming. ^ I am qu ite persuaded that 
Schwartz has induced you to deviate from our 
first intention — and I must tell you, dear Sara, 
that were I in your place I would not allow such 
a person to have so great an influence with me ; 
nor is this the only instance in which your be- 
haviour to him has not appeu:ed to me what it 
ought to be, or what I should wish in a sister of 
mine, and such as becomes the dignity of a 
woman. ^ I am very sorry to say this."' 

"Oh, you are only too good!'^' returned Sara, 
throwing back her head, and with a scornful 
laugh J "but don't trouble yourself about me, 
Louise, for I can assure you it gives me very 
little concern what pleases you or what does not." 
" So much the worse for you, Sara," said Lou- 
ise, calmly, " that you concern yourself so little 
for those who are your true friends. I, besides, 
am not the only one whom your behaviour to 

Sdiwartz displeases : Eva " 

"Yes, Sara," interrupted Eva, blushing, "I 
think too that you do not conduct yourself towards 

him as is becoming, for '' 

" Sisters," -said Sara, with warmth and pride, 
" you cannot judge of what is seemly for me— 
you have no right to censure my conduct, and I 

will not endure' " 

" I think," said Petrea, warmly, " that if our 
mother has said nothing, nobody else has any 
right to say anything.'' 

" Silence, dear Petrea," said Louise, "you are 
silly and blind to " 

At this moment of confusion and disunion, 
when all the sisters were beginning to speak at 
once, and that in tones of indignation and reproof, 
a deep and mournful sigh was suddenly heard, 
which silenced all, and turned every eye to the 
door of the little boudoir. The mother stood 
there, with her hands clasped against her breast, 
pale, and with an expression of pain on her coun- 
tenance, which sent a quick pang of conscience 
through the heart of every daughter. As all re- 
mained silent, she came forward, and said with 
a voice of emotion ■ 

" Why, ah, why, my dear girls, is all this 1 
No explanations now ! There is error and blame 
on one side, perhaps also on more ; but why this 
bitterness, this incautious outbreak of injurious 
words 1 Ah, you know not what you arc doing ! 
You know not what a hell sisters can make for 
themselves, if 'they cherish such tempers. You 
know not how bitterness and harshness may grow 
among you to a dreadful habit: how you may- 
become tormenting spirits-to each other, and em- 
bitter each other's lives. And it could be so 
different! Sisters might be like good angels the 
one to the other, and make the paternal home like 
a heaven upon earth. Ah, think, think only that 
every day, nay, every hour, you are working for 
the luture. . Keflect that you may gladden and 
beautify your lives, or embitter them, according 
as you now act. Reflect, my dear girls, that it 
is in your power to make your parents, your 
family, yourselves, either very happy or very 



The daughters were silent, and were penetrated 
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'by the deep emotion whkh expressed itself in the 
words of their mother, by her pale coimtenance, 
and by her tears. They felt strongly the trath 
of all that she had said. Petrea burst into tears, 
and ran out of the room; Sara followed Her si- 
lently j and Eva threw herself caressingly on her 
mother's neck. 

*• I have only spoken the truth to Sara," said 
Xonise ; " and it is not my fauh if it be unpleas- 
. ant for her to hear it." 

. "Ah! Louise," returned her mother, "this is 
constantly said in. the world, and yet so much 
contention and hatred prevail between those who 
say it. Blind belief in our own faultlessness, 
. and hard imputations excite the temper, and make 
. the truth unproductive of gfood. W hy should we 
^present truili in a disfiguring dress, when she is 
in herself so pure and beautiful 1 I know, my 
<iear girl, that you only wish to do that which is 
right ana good, and whoever arms rightly at that 
.object will not fail of the means also." 

"Must I then dissimulate T'- asked Louise. 
'»* Must I conceal my thoughts, and be silent, re- 
specting that which I think wrong 1 That may 
indeed be prudent, but it certainly is not Chris- 
tian." 

1 " Become Christian in temper, my child," said 
the mother, " and you will easily discover the 
means of doing what is right in a proper and 
■effectual manner. You will learn to speak the 
truth without wounding; a truly pure, truly af- 
fectionate spirit 'bounds no one, not even in trifles. 
For that reason, one need not to be silent when 

•one should speak, but " 

t " * C'est le ton qui fait la chanson !' Is it not 
so 1 he, he, he !" argued the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Ounilla, who had come in unobserved, and who 
thus put an end to the discourse. Soon after^ 
wards the 'Assessor made his appearance, and 
they two fell into conversation, though not, as 
commonly, into strife with each other. Mrs. 
Gunilla lamented to him respecting Pyrrhus; 
she was quite in trouble respecting the little ani- 
mal, which had now for some had a pain in^ the 
foot, that, spite of all means, gbt only worse and 
worse. She did not know what she was to do 
with the little favourite. The Assessor besought 
her, in the kindest manner, to allow him to un- 
dertal^e his treatment. He said he had always 
been much more successful in curing dogs than 
men, and that dogs were far more sgreeable, and 
far nicer patients than their masters. Mrs. Gu- 
nilla was heartily glad, and the following morning 
she said Pyrrhus should be conveyed to him. 
;• The family assembled themselves for tea, and 
the quick eyes of Mrs. Gunilla soon discovered 
that all was not quite as it should be. 

" Listen, now," said she, " my little El jse. I 
Imow that there will be festivities, and balls, and 

banquets, given there at -r wnat do they call 

iti and or course the young people here should 
all be at them and figure a little. If there be any 
little embarrassments about the toilet in which 
I can help, tell me candidly. Good heavens! one 
can imagine that easily. Young girls! — a ro- 
sette is wanted here, and a rosette is w^anted there, 
and one thing and another — heart*s-dearest ! it is 
so natural. I Wnow it all so well ; — now tell me." 

Elise thanked her cordially, but must decline 
this offer; her daughters, she said, must learn 
betimes to moderate their desires to their means. 

"Yes, yes," said Mrs. Gunilla, "but I must 
tell you, my dear friend, there is no rule without 
its exception, and if any trifles are wanted, so — 
think on me." 



Mrs. Gunilla was to-day in such a happy hu- 
mour; she looked like somebody who was de- 
termined to make some fellow creature happy. 
The Assessor could not get into dispute with her. 
She rejoiced herself in the country, to which she 
should soon remove, in the spring which was at 
hand, and in the greenness which was approach- 
ing. The Assessor, on the contrary, rejoiced 
himself not at all. " What had one to rejoice 
about in such a hateful spring 7" said he; "it 
was quite impossible to live in such a climate, 
and it must be the will of our Lord God that man 
should not live, or he would not have sent such 
springs. How could [people plant potatoes in 
ice? and how otherwise could they be planted 
at all this year 1 And if people could get no po- 
tatoes, they must die of hunger, which was then 
perhaps the best part of the history of lite." 

On her side, Mrs. Gunilla bethought herself 
that she would willingly live. " Our Lord God," 
she said, " would take care that people had po- 
tatoes !" and then she looked with an expression 
of cordial sympathy on the troubled and distressed 
countenances of the young girls. ^ 

'• When Eva, dear, is as old as me," said she, 
patting her gently on her white neck, " she will 
know nothing more of all that which so distresses 
her now." 

" Ah ! to be sixty years old !" exclaimed Eva, 
smiling, though with a tear in her eye. 

" You'll get well on to sixty — well on ; he, he, 
he !" said Mrs. Gunilla, consolingly. " Heart's 
dearest! it goes before one thinks of it. But 
only be merry and cheerful. Amuse yourselves 
at — what do you call it ? and then come and tell 
me all about it. Do that nicely, and then I shall 
get my share of the fun though I am not there. 
That comes of the so-to-be envied sixty years, 
Eva, dear! he, he, he!" 

The sun set bright and glorious. Mrs. Gu- 
nilla went to the window, and sent a little greeting 
towards the sun, whose beams, glancing through 
the trees of the opposite church-yard, seemed to 
salute her in return. 

" It looks as if one should have a fine day to- 
morrow," said Mrs. Gunilla to herself gently, 
and looking very happy. 

People place youtn and age opposite to each 
other, as the light and shade in the day of life. 
But has not every day, every age, its own youth 
— its own new attractive life, if one only sets 
about rightly to enjoy themi Yes, the aged 
man, who has collected together pure recollec- 
tions for his evening companions, is manifold 
happier than the youth who, with a restless heart, 
stands only at the beginning of his journey.. No 
passions disturb the evening meal of the other- 
no restless endeavours disturb the cheerful gossip 
of the evening twilight; all the little conofortsof 
life are then so thoroughly enjoyed ; and we can 
then, with more confidence, cast all our cares 
and anxieties on God. We have then proved 
Him. 



CHAPTER XXL 

DISENTANGLING. 

" There are certainly too many bitter almopds 
in this, jt does not taste good," said Elise, setting 
down a glass of almond-milk. 

" Be pleased with us, dear mother," whispered 
Eva, tenderly ; " we are all friends again !" 

The mother saw it in their beautiful beaming 
eves ; she read it in Louise's quick glance as she 
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tamed roUbd from the table where she was help- 
ing Sara with her.tanic, and looked at her moth- 
er. Elise nodded joyfully both to her and Eva, 
and drank to them the glass of almond-milk, 
which now appeared to have-become suddenly 
sweet, so pleased did she look as she again set 
down the glass. 

"Mamma, dear," said Gabriele, "we must 
certainly do something towards Petrea's toilette,- 
otherwise she will not be presentable." 

But Louise took Petrea^s gaUze-dress secretly 
in hand, and sate up over it till n^idnight, and 
adorned it so with her own ribbons and lace, that 
it was more presentable than it had ever been 
before. 

Petrea kissed her skilful hands for all that they 
had done. Eva— yet we will, for the present, 
keep silent on her arrangements. 

But dost thou know, O reader ! — ^yes, certain- 
ly thou dost !— the zephyrs which call forth spring 
in the land of the soul — which call forth flowers, 
and make the air pure and delicious 1 Certain- 
ly thou knowest them — the little easy, quiet, un- 
pretending, almost invisible, and yet powerful — 
m one word, human kindnesses. 

Since these have taken up their abode in the 
Franks' lamiljr we see nothing that can prevent 
a general joyful party of pleasure. But yes I — 
it is true — 

p£trea's nose ! 

This was, as we have oflen remarked, large 
and somewhat clumsy. Petrea had great desire 
to unform it, particularly for the approaching 
festivities. 

" What have you done to your nose 1 What is 
amiss with your nose 1" were the questions which 
assailed Petrea on all sides, as she came down 
to breakfast on the morning of the eventful day. 

Half laoghing and half crying, Petrea related 
how she had made use of some innocent machine- 
ry during the nighL by which she had hoped some- 
what to alter the iorm of this offending feature, 
the consequence of which had unfortunately been 
the fixing a fiery red saddle across it, and a con- 
siderable swelling besides. 

" Don't cry, my dear girl," said her mother, 
bathing it with oatmeal-water, " it will only in- 
flame your nose the more." 

" Ah," burst forth poor Petrea, " anybod^r is 
really unfortunate who has such a nose as mine ! 
What in the world can they do with it? they 
must go into a convent." 

" It is venr much better," said her mother, " to 
do as one of my friends did, who had a very large 
nose, much larger than yours, Petrea." 

" Ah, what did she do 7" asked Petrea, eagerly. 

" She made herself so beloved, that her nose 
was beloved too," said her mother. " Her friends 
declared that they saw nothing so gladly as her 
nose as it came m at thevdoor, and that without 
it she would have been nothing." 

Petrea laughed, and looked quite cheeiful. 
■ " Ah," said she, " if my nose can but be beloved, 
I shall be quite reconciled to it." 

" You must endeavour to grow above it !" said 
the good, prudent mother, jestingly, but signifi- 
cantly. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

THE DAY OP THE JOURNEY. 

On the morning of the important day, all was 
in lively motion. The. Assessor sent Eva a 



large bouquet of most remarkably beautiful nat^ 
ural flowers, which she immediately dividedr 
among her sisters. The Judge himself, in a 
frenzy of activity, packed the things of his wife, 
and daughters, and protested that nobody could 
do it better than he, and that nobody could make, 
so many things go into one box as he could.. 
The last was willingly conceded to him, but a 
little demur arose as to the excellence of ther 
packing. The ladies asserted that he rumpled, 
iheir dresses ; the Judge asserted that there was 
no danger on that account, that everything would, 
be found remarkablv smooth, and stood zealous 
and warm in his shirt-sleeves beside the great, 
travelling-case, grumbling a Itttle at every fresh- 
dress, that was handed to him, and then exclaim- 
ing immediately afterward, " have you more yet, 
girls 1 I have more room. Do give me more I 
See now ! that ! and that ! and that ! and — now 
in the name of all weathers is there no end of, 
your articles 1 Give them here, my girls ! Let- 
that alone, child! I shall soon lay it straight! 
What 1 rumple them, shall 1 1 well, they can- 
be unrumjDled again, that's all! are there no 
smoothing-irons in the world? What! so, so,, 
my girls! Have you any more — I can yet put. 
something more in." 

They were to set ofi* immediately after dinner,, 
in order to be at Axelholm, which lay about two 
miles* from the city, ready for the ball in the- 
evening. By dinner-time all boxes were pack- 
ed, and all tempers cleared, more especially that 
of the Judge, who was so contented with his 
morning's work that he almost imparted his de- 
light to those who at first were not altogether 
satisfied with' it. 

Petrea ate nothing but a pancake, with a little . 
snow milk to it, in order that she might dance . 
all the lighter. 

" Above all things, my friends," prayed the 
Judge, "be precise, and be ready at half-past 
three — the carriages come then to the doorj do 
not let me have to wait for you." 

Precisely at half-past three the Judge went to, 
the doors of his wife and daughters. 

"Mother, girls! it is time to go," said he,, 
** the clock nas struck half-past three.. The car- 
riages are here." 

"Directly, directly!" was answered from all' 
sides. The Judge waited; he knew from expe- 
rience what this " directly" meant. 

In the fever of his punctuality his blood begaa . 
to boil, and he walked up and ddwn the hall . 
with great steps, talking with himself^ " It is. 
shocking, though," argued he, " that the)r never 
are ready ! but I won't be angry ! Even if they^ 
make me an^ry, I will not spoil their pleasure. 
Butpatience is necessary, more than Job had !'* ' 

Wnile he was thus moralising with himself,, 
he heard the voice of his wife saying, with de- 
cision, in the library, " Come, now, dear girls ! 
In heaven's name, don't keep the fathe^; waiting L. 
I%now, indeed, how it annoys him." 

" But he said nothing the day before yester- 
day," Petrea's voice was heard to return,, 
"though he had then to wait for us. 1 can't 
think what I have done with my gloves !" 

" And precisely on that account he shall not 
wait a moment longer for us." said the mother ; 
" and never again, if I can help it ; so, if you 
are not ready, girls, I shall run away without, 
you !" 

The mother ran, and all the daughters rao, 
merrily after her. 
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The father remarked with pleasure, that love 
has a far more effectual power than fear, and all 
were soon seated in the carriage. 

We will allow them to roll away, and will 
now pay a little visit to 

leonore's chamber. 

Leonore sate solitary. She supported her sick 
head on her hand. She had impelled herself to 
answer kindly the leave-taking kiss of her moth- 
er and sisters ; she had seen how they sought to 
repress their joy before. her, and she had parti- 
cularly remarked a sort of half-stifled roguish 
joy in the glance which was exchanged between 
Eva and iier mother, which had pained her. 
She had heard their happy voices ^n the stairs, 
and then the driving away of the carriages. 
Now they were gone ; now all was still and des- 
olate in the house, and large tears traced their 
way down Leonore's cheeks. She seemed to 
herself, so forlorn, so uncared for, so solitary in 
the world ! 

At that moment the door was softly opened, a 
smiling face looked in, and a light fascinating 
figure sprang forward through the chamber to- 
wards her, kissed her, laughed, and glanced with 
roguish and ardent affection into her astonished 
face. 

" Eva! " exclaimed Leonore, scarcely tnisting 
her eyes ; " Eva, are you here 1 How ! whither 
came you 1 Are you not gone with the others 1" 

"No, as you see," returned Eva, embracing 
her, laughing, and looking quite happy; "I am 
here, and mean to stay here." 

"But whyl What is the meaning of it?" 
asked Leonore. 

" Because I would much rather remain here 
with you than go anywhere else," said Eva. " I 
have let Axelholm go with all its splendours." 

" Ah ! why have you done sol 1 would much 
rather you had not," said Leonore. 

" I knew that," returned her sister, "and there- 
fore I put on a travelling dress, like the rest, 
and took leave of you with them. I wanted to 
take you by surprise, you see. You are not 
angry with me, are ypu 'i Look a little happy, 
dear Leonore !" 

" I' cannot, Eva," said Leonore, " because you 
have robbed yourself of a great pleasure on my 
account, and I know that it must have been 
difficult for you! I know that I am neither 
agreeable nor pleasing, and that you cannot love 
me, nor yet have pleasure with me, and on that 
account I cannot have pleasure in your sacrifice. 
It becomes you to be with the joyful and the hap- 
py. Ah ! that you had but gone with them !" 
. " Do' not talk so, unless you would make me 
weep," said Eva; "you do not know how the 
thought of giving up all these festivities in order 
to remain alone with you has given me pleasure 
for many days, and this precisely because I love 
you, leonore! yes, because I feel that I could 
love you better than all the rest ! I^ay, do not 
shake your head, it is so ; one cannot help one's 
feelings.*' 

" But why should you love mel" argued the 
poor girl ; "I am, indeed, so little amiable, no- 
body can endure me, nobody has pleasure in me ; 
I would willingly die. Ah! 1 often think it 
would be so beautiful to die !" 

" How can you talk so, Leonore !" said her 
sister; " it is not right. Would you wish such 
horrible grief to father and mother, and me, and 
all of us r 

"Ah!" said Leonere, "you and the sisters 



would soon comfort yourselves. My mother 
does not love me as much as any of you others ; 
my father also the same. Attilie R. said the 
other day that everybody talked of it— that I waa 
beloved neither by father nor mother." 

"Fie " exclaimed Eva, "that was wicked 
and unjust of Attilie. I am quite certain that 
our parents love us all alike. Have you ever 
observed that they unjustly make any diflerence 
between usi" 

" That I never have," said Leonore ; " they, 
are too good and perfect for that. But, do yoa- 
think I have not observed with how dificrent aa 
expression my father regards me to that with 
which he looks on you or Louise? Do yoa 
think that I d^ not feel how cold, and at times- 
constrained, is the kiss which my mother gives: 
me, to the many which, out of the fuUiess of, 
her heart, she gives to you or to Gabriele ? But 
I do not complain of injustice. I see very well 
that it cannot be otherwise. Nature vhas made, 
me so disagreeable, that it is not possible people, 
can bear me. Ahf fortunate indeed are they 
who possess an agreeable exterior. They win. 
the good- will of people if they only show them- 
selves. It is so easy for them to be amiable, 
and to be beloved ! But diflicult, very diflicult,, 
is it for those who are ill-favoured as I !" 

" But, dear Leonore, I assure you, you are 
unjust towards yourself. .Your figure, for ex- 
ample, is very good ; your eyes have something- 
so expressive, something at the same time so^ 
soft and so earnest ; your hair is fine, and is of 
a beautiful brown ; — it would become you so if 
it were better dressed ; but- wait awhile, wheiv 
you are better I will help you to do it, and then 
you shall see." 

'< And my mouth," said poor Leonore, " that- 
goes from ear to ear, and my nose is so flat and 
so long— how can you mend thati" 

" Your mouth tr replied Eva, " why yes, it is. 
a little large; but your teeth are regular, and 
with a little more care would be quite white.. 
And your nose 1 — let me see — yes, if there were 
a little elevation, a little ridge in it, it would be* 
quite good, too ! Let me see, I really believe it 
begins to elevate itself!— yes, actually, I see. 
plainly enough the beginning of a ridge ! and do 
you know, if it come, and when you are well^ 
and have naturally a fresh colour, I think that 
you will be really pretty I" 

" Ah ! if I can ever believe that !" said Leo- 
nore, sighing, at the same time that an involun- 
tary smile lit up her countenance. 

^" And even if you are not so very lovely," 
continued Eva, "you know that yet you can be; 
infinitely agreeable ; you have something pecu- 
liarly so in your demeanour. I heard my lather; 
say so this very day." 

"Did he really say so!" said Leonore, her. 
countenance growing brighter and^brighter. 

"Yes, indeed he did!" replied her sister. 
"But, ah! Leonore, after all, what is beauty 1 
It fades away, and at last is laid in the black 
earth, and becomes dust; and even whilst it is- 
blooming, it is not all-sufiicient to make us 
either beloved or happy! It certainly has not 
an intrinsic value." 

Never was the power of beauty depreciated by 
more beautiful lips 1 Leonore looked at her and, 
sighed. 

"No, Leonore," continued she, " do not trouble 
yourself to be beautiful. This, it is true, may at 
times be very pleasant, but it certainly is not ne- 
cessary to make us either beloved or happy. I 
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Am convinced that if yon were not in the least 
prettier than yon are, yet that yon might, if you 
would, in your own peculiar way, be as much 
in favour and as much beloved as the prettiest 
girls in the world." 

" Ah !" said Leonore, " if I were only beloved 
by my nearest connexions ! What a divine thing 
it must be to be beloved by one*s own family !" 

" But that you can be — that yon will be, if 
you only will ! Ah ! if you only were always 
as you are sometimes — and you are more and 
more so— and I love you more and more — in- 
finitely I love you !" 

• " O beloved Eva," said Leonore, deeply affect- 
ed, while she leaned herself quietly on ner sis- 
ter, " I have very little deserved this from you ; 
but, for the future. I will be different — I will be 
what you wo old like. I will endeavour to be 
good and amiable." 

*' And then you will be so lovely, so beloved, 
and so happy !" said Eva, " that it would be a 
real delight. But now you must come down 
into Louise's and my room. There is some- 
thing there for you ; you must change the air a 
little. Come, come !" 

" Ah, how charming; !" was Leonore's excla- 
mation as she entered Eva's chamber ; and, in 
iact, nothing could be imagined more charming 
than that little abode of peace, adorned as it now 
was by the coquetry of affection. The most dfe- 
llcious odour of fruit and fiowers filled the air, 
and the sun threw his friendlv beams on a table 
near the sofa, on which a basset filled with beau- 
tiful fruit stood enticingly in the midst of many 
pretty and tastefully arranged trifles. 

" Here dear Leonore," said Eva, " you will re- 
side during this time. It will do you good to 
leave your room a little. And look, they have 
all left you an offering! This Gothic church 
of bronze is from Jacobi. It is a lamp ! do you 
seel light comes through the window; how 
beautiful ! We will light it this evening. And 
this fruit — do you see the beautiful grapes 1 All 
theSfe are a plot between Henrik and Petrea. 
The copperplate engravings are from my father; 
Lo\iise has worked you the slippers ; and the lit- 
vtle lady, she—" 

I Leonore clapped her hands. " Is it possible," 
said she, "that you all have thought so much 
about me ! How good you are— ah, too good !" 

" Nay, do not weep, Leonore," said Eva; "you 
should not weep, you should be joyful. But the 
-best part of the entertainment remains yet be- 
bind. Do you see this new novel of Miss Edge- 
worth 1 Our mother has given you this, for us 
to read together aloud. I will read to you till 
midnight, if you will. A delicate little supper 
has been prepared for us by Louise, and we 
shall sup up here. We'll have a banquet in our 
own way. Take now one of those big grapes 
-which grow two on one stem, and I will take 
the other. The king's health ! O glorious !" 

While the two sisters are banqueting at their 
«own innocent feast, we will see how it goes on in 
-the great company at 

AXELHOLM. 

Things are not carried on in so enviably easy 
;and unconstrained a manner at every ball as at 
that of the citizens in the good little city of 
ping, where the baker's wife and the con- 
fectioner's wife were waltzing together, but alto- 
gether in a wrong fashion, to which the rest only 
^aid, " it does not signify, if they only go on r 
O no! such innocence as that is seldom met 
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with, and least of all among those of whom we 
write. 

At Axelholm, as at other great balls, the rocks 
of convention made it impossible to move with- 
out a thousand ceremonies, proprieties, consid- 
erations, formalities, and all the rest, which, ta- 
ken together, make up a vast sum of difficulties. 
The great ball at Axelholm was not without 
pretension, and on that account not without its 
stiff difficulties, Amon? these may be reckon- 
ed that several of the dance-loving gentlemen 

considered themselves too old, or too to 

dance at all, and that, in consequence, many of the 
dance-loving ladies could not dance at all either, 
because, on account of the threatening eye-glass- 
es of the gentlemen, they had not not courage 
to dance with one another. Nevertheless the 
scene looked like one of pure delight. The 
great saloon so splendidly lighted, and a vast as- 
sembly collected there ! 

It is now the moment just before the dancing 
begins ; the gentlemen stand in a great group in the 
middle of the room, spreading themselves out in 
direct or wavy lines towards the circle of ladies. 
These sit, like flowers in the garden-beds, on the 
benches round the room, mostly in bashful still- 
ness ; while a few, in the consciousness of their 
zephyr-like lightness float about the room like 
butterflies. All look happy; all talk one with 
another, with all that animation, that reciprocal 
good-will, which the sight of so much beauty, 
united to the consciousness that they themselves 
are wearing their best looks, as well as the ex- 
pectation of pleasure infuses. 

Now the music begins to sound ;• now young 
hearts beat with more or less disquiet ; now go 
the engaged ones, amid the jostlings of the ser- 
vants, who are perpetually soliciting the young 
ladies to partake of the now-disdained tea. There 
one saw several young girls numerously sur- 
rounded, who were studying the promised dan- 
ces which were inscribed on the ivory of their 
fans, declining fervent solicitations for the.third, 
fourth, fifth — nay, even up to the twelfth dance; 
but promising themselves with fascinating grace 
for the thirteenth, which perhaps may never be 
danced ; while others in their neighbourhood sit 
quiet and undisturbed waiting for the first invi- 
tation, in order thereto to say a willing and 
thankful yes. Among the many-surrounded and 
the mucii-solicited we may see Sara, and even 
Louise. With these emulated the three Misses 
Aftonstjema— Isabella, Stella, and Aurora— who 
stood constantly round the chair of the Countess 
Solstrale, which was placed before the great mir- 
ror at the far end of the saloon. Among those 
who sat expectantly, in the most beautiful re- 
pose, we shair discover our P6trea, who, never- 
theless, with her bandeau of pearls in her hair, 
and a certain bloom of innocence- and goodness 
in her youthful countenance, looked uncommon- 
ly well. Her heart beat with an indescribable 
d.esire to be engaged. 

" Ah !" sighed she, as she saw two most ele- 
gant young men, the two brothers B , walk- " 

ing round the circle of ladies, with their eye- 
glasses in their hands. Their eye-glasses rested 
for a moment on Petrea; the one whispered 
something in the ear of the other; both smiled 
and went on. Petrea felt hunjiliated, she knew 
not why. 

"Now!" thought she, as Lieutenant S. ap- 
proached her quickly. But Lieutenant S. came 
to engage Miss T., and Petrea remained sitting. 
The music played the liveKcst anelaise^ and Pe- 
trea's feet were all in agitation to be moving. 
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*< Ah ! thought she, " if I were but a man 1 
■would engage Petrea." 

"Where is Eval" asked Jeremias Munter, in 
a hasty and displeased tone, from Louise, in the 
j)ause between the anglaise and the waltz. 

" She has remained at home with^ Leonore," 
said Louise, " she was determined upon it." 

" How stupid !" exclaimed he, " else why did 
I come here." 

*'Nay, that I really cannot tell!" returned 
I^uise, laughing. 

*^ Not !" retorted the Assessor. " Now, then, I 
■will tell you, sister Louise, I came here entirely 
to see Eva dance — solely and altogether on that 
■account, and for nothing else. What a stupid 
affair it was that she should stop at home ! You 
had a ^reat deal better, all the rest of you, have 
stopped at home together — ^you yourself, dear 
sister, reckoned into the bargain ! Petrea there ! 
what has she to do herel She was always a 
Vexation to me, but now I cannot endure her 
since shehasnot understanding enough to Stay at 
home in Eva*s place — and this little curly-pate, 
which must dance with grown people just as if 
she were a regular person — could not she find a 
piece of sHgar to keep her at home, instead of 
•coming here to act the growA woman ! You are 
all wearisome together, and such entertainments 
as these are the most horrible things I know." 

Louise floated away in the waltz with Jacobi, 
laughing over this sally ; and the Countess Sol- 
strale, the sun of the ball, said as she passed her 
chair, "Charmant, charmant!" 

Besides this couple, who distinguished them- 
selves by their easy harmonious motion, there 
was another, which whirled past in wild circles, 
and drew all eyes upon them likewise : this was 
Sara ^nd the boisterous Mr. Schwartz. Her 
4ruly beaming beauty, her flress, her haughty 
bearing, her flashing eyes, called forth a univer- 
sal ah ! of astonishment and admiration. Peirea 
forgot that she was sitting while she looked upon 
■ her. She thought that she had never seen any- 
thing so transporting as Sara in the whirl of the 
dance. But tne Countess Solstrale, as she sate 
in her chair, said of this couple — nothing; nay, 
people even imagined that they read an expres- 
sion of displeasure in her countenance. The 
Misses Aftonstjema sailed round in a very dif- 
ferent manner. . 

" My dear girl," said Elise kindly, but serious- 
Iv, to Sara, alter the waltz, "you must not dance 
thus ; your chest will not allow it. How warm 
you are— you really bum !" 

" It is my climate," answered Sara ; " it agrees 
with me excellently." 

" I beseech you to sit this dance. It is posi- 
tively injurious to you to heat yourself thus," 
said Elise. 

"This dance f returned Saraj "I am enga- 
ged for it to Colonel H." 

" Then do not dance the next," besought Elise ; 
^* if you would do me a pleasure, do not dance it 
with Schwartz. He dances in such a wild man- 
ner as is prejudicial to the health j besides which, 
it js hardly becoming." 

" It gives me pleasure to dance with him," an- 
swered Sara, both with pride and insolence as 
she withdrew ; and the mother, wounded and dis- 
pleased, returned to her seat. 

The Countess Solstrale lavished compliments 
on El ise on account of her children. " They are 
positively the ornament of the room," said she ; 
^^^^chamumt! and your son a most prepossess- I 
ing voung man— so handsome and amrM Ufautt | 
A charming ball !" 



Isabella Aftonstjema threw beaming glances 
on the handsome Henrik. 

"What madness this dancing is!" said Mr. 
Munter, as with a strong expression of weariness 
and melancholy he seated himself beside Eveli- 
na. " Nay, look how they hop about and exert 
themselves, as if without this they could not get 
thin enough; then, good heavens! how difficult 
it seems, and how ugly it is ! As if this could 
give them any pleasure ! For some of them it 
seems as if it were day-labour ; and as if it were 
a frenzy to others ; and for a third, a kind of af- 
fectation; nay, I must-go my ways, for I shall 
become mad or splenetic if I look any longer on 
this super-extra folly !" 

" If Eva Frank were dancing too, you would 
not think it so," said Evelina, with a well-bred 
smile. 

"Eva " repeatedNhe, while a light seemed to 
diffuse itself over his countenance, and his eyes 
suddenly beamed with pleasure: "Eva! no! I 
believe so too. To see ner dance is to see living 
harmony. Ah ! it enlivens my mind if I only 
see her figure, her gait, her sli^test movement; 
and then to know that all this harmony, all this 
beauty, is not mere paint — not mere outside ; but 
that it is the true expression of the soul ! I find 
myself actually better when I am^ear her; and 
I have often a real desire to thank her for il\e 
sentiments which she instils into me; — in fact 
she is my benefactress;, and I can assure you, 
that it reconciles me to mankind and to myself, 
that I can feel thus to a fellow-creature. I can- 
not describe how agreeable it is, because com- 
monly there is so much to vex oneself about in 
this so-called master-piece of the Creator!" 

"But, best friend," said Evelina, "why are 
you so vexed ? Most people have still — " 

" Ah, don't go and make yourself an ange de 
demence for mankind," said he, " in order to ex- 
alt yourself over me, otherwise I shall be vexed 
with you ; and you belong to the 6lass that I can 
best endure. Why do I vex myself 1 What a 
stupid question! Why are people stupid and 
wearisome, and yet make themselves important 
with their stupidity *? And wherefore am I my- 
self such a melancholy personage, worse than 
anybody else, and should have, withal, such a 
pair of quick eyes, as if only on purpose to see 
the infirmities and perversions of tne world 1 
There may, however, in many cases, be suffi- 
cient reason for all this. When one has had the 
fancy to come into the world against all order 
and Christian usage ; has seen neither father nor 
mother beside one*^ cradle ; heard nothing, seen 
nothing, learned nothing, which is in the least 
either beautiful or instructive ; one has not en- 
tered upon life very merrily. And then, after all, 
to be called- Munter!* Good heavens! Munter! 
Had I been called Blannius (curserj, or Skami- 
us (good-for-nothing), or Brummerius (grumb- 
ler), or Gmbblerius (freaker), or Rhabarberius, 
there might h^ve been some sense in the joke ; 
but Munter ! I ask you now, is it not enough to 
make a man splenetic or melancholy all the days 
of his life? And then, to have been born into 
the world with a bad cold, and since then never 
to have been able to look up to heaven without 
sneezing— do you find that ineny or lamentable "J 
Well, and then ! after I had worked my way suc- 
cessfully through the schools, the dust of books^. 
and the hall of anatomy, and had come to hate 
them all thoroughly, and to love what was beau- 
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tiful in nature and in art, am I to thank my stars 
that I must win my daily bread by studying and 
caring for all that is miserable and revolting in 
the world, and hourly to go about among jaun- 
dice, and falling-sickness, and disease of the 
lungs 1 On this account I never can be any- 
thing but a melancholy creature ! Yes, indeed, 
if there were not the lilies on the earth, the stars 
' in heaven, and beyond all these some one Being 
who must be glorious — and were there not among 
mankind the human-rose Eva — the beautiful, fas- 
cinating Eva, thus " 

He paused ; a tear stood in his eye, but the ex- 
pression of his countenance soon was changed, 
when he perceived no less than five youn«^ girls — 
they danced now the "free choice"— and among 
them the three enchanting Misses Aftonstjema, 
who, all locked together, came dancing towards 
him with a roguish expression. He cast to- 
wards them the very grimmest of his glances, 
rose up suddenly, and hastened away. 

Sara danced the second waltz with Schwartz 
yet wilder than the first. Elise turned her eyes 
away from her with inward displeasure, but Pe- 
trea's heart beat with secret desire for a dance 
as wild, and she followed their whirlings with 
sparkling eyes. 

"Oh," thought- she, "if one could only fly 
through life in a joyful whirl like that!" 

It was the sixth dance, and Petrea was sitting 
yet. "See now!" thought she, "farewell to all 
hopes of dancing ! It must be that I am ugly, 
and nobody will look at me !" At the same mo- 
ment she was aware of the eye of her mother fix- 
ed upon her with a certain expression of dis- 
comibrt, and that glance was to her like a stab 
at the heart j but the next moment her heart rais- 
ed itself in opposition to that depressing feeling 
which seemed about to overcome her. "It is 
unpleasant," thought she, " but it cannot be al- 
tered, and it is no fault of mine ! And as nobo- 
dy will give me any pleasure, I will even find 
some for myself." 

Scarcely had Petrea made this determination, 
than she felt herself quite cheered; a spring of 
independence and freedom bubbled up within 
her : she felt as if she were able even to take 
down the chandelier from the ceiling, and all the 
more so when she saw so many life-enjoying 
people skipping around her. 

At this moment an old gentleman rose up from 
a bench opposite Petrea, with a tea-cup in his 
hand. In a mania of officiousness she rushed 
forward in order to assiaft him in setting it aside. 
He drew himself back and held the cup firmly, 
whilst Petrea, with the most*firm and unweary- 
ing **permit me, sir," seemed determined to take 
it. The strife about the cup continued amid the 
unending bows of the gentleman, and the equal- 
ly unending courtesies of Petrea, until a passing 
waltzing couple gave a jostle without the least 
ceremony whatever to the compliment-makers, 
which occasioned a shake of tne tea-cup, and 
revealed to Petrea the last thing in the world 
which she had imagined, that the cup was not 
empty! Shocked and embarrassed, she let go 
her hold, and allowed the old gentleman, with 
what remained of his cup of tea, to go and find 
out for himself a securer place. 

Petrea seated herself, she hardly knew how, on 
a bench near an elderly lady, who looked at her 
very good-naturedly, and who helped very kind- 
ly to wipe off the ablution of tea which she had 
receivca. Petrea felt herself quite confidentia' 
with this excellent person, and inquired from her 



what was her opinion of Swedenborg, beginning' 
also to give her own thoughts on spectral visions,, 
ghosts, etc. The lady looked at her, as if she 
thought she might be a little deranged, and then 
hastened to change her place. 

A stout military gentleman sat himself down 
ponderously, with a deep sigh, on the seat which 
the old lady had left, as if he were saying to 
himself, "Ah, thank God! here I can sit ia 
peace !" But, no ! he had not sate there three 
minutes and a half, when he found himself called 
upon by Petrea to avow his political faith, and 
invited by her to unite in the wish of speedy 
war with Russia. Lieutenant-Colonel Uh 
turned rather a deaf ear to the battery by which 
his neighbour assailed him. but for all that he 
probably felt it not the less neavy, because after, 
severaj little sham coughs he rose up, and left 
our Petrea alone with her warlike thoughts. 

She also rose, from the necessity she felt of 
looking elsewhere for more sympathy and in? 
terest. 

" In hea\^en's name, dear Petrea, keep your 
seat !" whispered Louise, who encounterecf her 
on her searcn for adventures. 

Petrea now cast her eyes on a young girl who 
seemed to have had no better dancing fortune 
than herself, but who seemed to bear it much 
worse, appeared weary of sitting, and could 
hardly refrain from taars. Petrea, in whose dis- 
position it lay to impart to others what she her- 
self possessed — sometimes overlooking the tri- 
fling fact that what she possessed was very little 
desired by others — and feeling herself now in 
possession of a considerable degree of prowess,^ 
wished to impart some of the same to her com- 
panion in misfortune, and sealed herself by her 
for that purpose. 

" I know not a soul here, and I find it so hor- 
ribly wearisome," was the unasked outpouring 
of soul which greeted Petrea, and which went 
directfy to her sympathizing heart. 

Petrea named every person she knew in the 
company to the young unfortunate, and then, in 
order to escape from the weight of the present, 
began to unfold great plans and undertakings for 
the future. She endeavoured to induce her new 
acquaintance to give her her parole d^honneur that 
she would some time conduct a social theatre 
with her, which would assist greatly to make 
social life more interesting ; and farther than 
that, that they should establish together a socie- 
ty of Sisters of Charity in Sweden, and make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; furthermore, that they 
would write novels together; and that on the 
following day, or more properly in the night, they 
would rise at half past ten o'clock, and climb to 
the top of a high mountain in order to see the 
sun rise ; and finally, after all these, and sundry 
other propositions, Petrea suggested to her new 
acquamtance a thee-and-thou friendship between 
them I But, ah ! neither Petrea's great prowess, 
nor her great friendship; neither the social thea- 
tre, nor the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, least of all 
the thee-and-thou friendship, availed anything 
towards enlivening the churlish young girl. Pe- 
trea saw plainly that an invitation to dance 
would avail more than all her propositions, so,, 
sighing deeply because she was not a man to of- 
fer so great a* pleasure, she rose up, and left the 
object of her vain endeavours. 

She looked round for a new subject, and her 
eye fell on the Countess Solstrale.* Petrea was 
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' dazzled, and became possessed of the frenzied 
desire to become acquainted with her — to be no- 
ticed by her; in short, in some kind of way to 
approach the sun of the ball, fancying thereby 
that a little glory would be reflected upon her- 
self But how was she to manage it 1 If the 
Countess would but let fall her handkerchief, or 
her fan, sh^ might dart forward and pick it up, 
and then deliver it to her with a compliment in 
Terse. Petrea, hereupon, began to improvise to 
lierself— there was something, of course, about 
the sun in it. Undoubtedly this would delight 
the Countess, and give occasion to more ac- 
quaintance, and perhaps — ^but, ^h ! she dropped 
neither handkerchief nor fan, and no opportunity 
seemed likely to occur in which she could make 
use of her poem with effect. In the mean time 
she felt drawn as by a secret influence (like the 
planet to the sunj ever nearer and nearer to the 
queen of ihe saloon. The Aftonstjemas were 
now standing, beaming around her, bending their 
"white and pearl-ornamented necks to listen to her 
jesting observations, and between whiles reply- 
ing with smiles to the politeness and solicitations 
of elegant gentlemen. It looked magnificent 
und beautiful, and Petrea sighed from the ardent 
longing to ascend to the hatUe volie. 

At this moment Jacobi, quite warm, came 
hastening towards her to engage her for the fol- 
lowing quadrille. • 

Petrea joyfully thanked himj but suddenly 
reddening to the resemblance of a peony with her 
mania of participation, she added, " Might I ac- 
cept your invitation for another person 1 Do me 
ihe great pleasure to ask that young girl that 
isits there in the window at our left." 

" But why 1" asked Jacobi, " why will not 
you r' ' 

*' I earnestly beseech you to do it !" said Pe- 
trea. " It would give me greater pleasure to see 
her dancing than if I danced myself" 

Jacobi made some kind objections, but did in 
the end as she requested. 

It was a great pleasure to Petrea to perceive 
the influence of this engagement on her young 
Triend. But Fate and the Candidate seemed de- 
termined to make Petrea dance this quadrille ; 
and a young officer presented himself before her 
in splendid uniform, with dark eyes, dark hair, 
large dark moustache, martial size, and very 
roariial mien. Petrea had no occasion, and no 
disposition either, to return anything but a " yes" 
?to this son of Mars. In fact, she never expected 
'to receive a more honourable invitation ; and a 
few minutes later she found herself standing 
jcXosQ beside the chair of the Countess Solstrale, 
-dancing in the same quadrille with the Afton- 
. stjemas and vis-^-vis with the Candidate. Petrea 
'felt herself highly exalted, and would have been 
. perfectly prosperous had it not been for her rest- 
less demon, which incessantly spurred her with 
ithe desire of coming in closer contact with the 
"beautiful, magnificent lady to whom she stood so 
near. To tread upon her foot or her dress, might. 
It is true, have furnished an easy occasion lor 
many fine and reverential excuses ; but, at the 
same time, this would be neither polite nor 
agreeable. To fall in some kind of way before 
her feet, and then, when graciously raised by the 
Countess,, to thank her in a verse, in which the 
wn played a conspicuous part, would have been 
incontestably better ; but now— Petrea must 
'fiance ! 

Was it that our Petrea really was so addled— 
if people will graciously allow us such an ex- 



f)res6ion — that she had no right power over her 
imbs, or did it happen from want of ballast, in 
consequence of the slender dinner she had eaien, 
or was it the result of her distraction — we know 
not ; but this much is certain, that she in ckass^e- 
ing on the right hand, on which she had to pass 
her vis-tt-viSf made an error, and came directly 
up to him. He withdrew to the other side, but 
Petrea was already there ; and as the Candidate 
again withdrew to the right, there was she again ; 
and amid all this chassie-mg her feet got so en- 
tangled with his, that as he made a despairing at- 
tempt to pass her, it so happened that both fell 
down in the middle of the quadrille ! 

When Petrea, with tears in her eyes, again 
stood upright, she saw before her the eye-gjass 
gentleman, the two brothers B., who were nearly 
dying with' laughter. A hasty glance convinced 
Petrea that her mother saw nothing of it ; and a 
second glance, that she had been observed by the 
Countess Solstrale, who was smiling behind her 
fan. The first observation consoled her for the 
last; and she fervently assured Jacobi, who was 
heartily distressed on her account, that she had 
not hurt herself; that it signified nothing; that it 
was her fault, etc., etc. ; cast a tranquil glance 
on the yet laughing gentlemen, and chass ed 
boldly back again. But what, however, made 
the deepest impression on Petrea, was the con- 
duct of her partner, and his suddenly altered be- 
haviour. He brought the continued and unbe- 
coming merriment of the Brothers B. to an end by 
one determined glance ; and he who hitherto had 
been parsimonious of words, and who had only 
answered all her attempts at being entertaining 
by a yes, or a no, now becatae quite conversable, 
polite, and agreeable, and endeavoured in every 
possible way to divert her attention from the un- 
pleasant accident which had just occurred, en- 
gaging her moreover for the anglaise after supper. 

Petrea understood his kindness; tears came 
into her eyes, and her heart beat for joy at the 
thought of hasteninjs: to her mother after the quad- 
rille and saying, "Mother, I am engaged for the , 
quadrille after supper." 

But no thought, no feeling could remain in 
tranquillity with the poor little "Chaos;" so 
many others came rushing in, that the first were 
quite effaced. Her first impression of the kind- 
ness of Lieutenant Y. was, " how good he is !" 
the second was, " perhaps he may endure me !" 
And hereupon a flood of imagined courtesy and 
courtship poured in, which almost turned her 
head. But she would not marry, heaven forbid ! 
yet still it would be a divine thing to have a lover, 
and to be oneself" an object" of passion like Sara 
and Louise. Perhaps the young Lieutenant Y. 
might be related to the Countess Solstrale, and 
O heavens ! how well it would sound when it 
was said "a nephew of the Countess Solstriile is 
a passionate aamirer of Petrea Frank !" What 
a coming forth that would be! A less thing 
than that might make one. dizzy. Petrea was 
highly excited by these imaginings, and was sud- 
denly changed by them into an actunl coquette, 
who set herself at work by all possible means to 
enslave "her object;" in which a little, and for 
the moment very while, hand (for even hanc-s 
have their moments), figuring about the head, 
played a conspicuous part. Peirea*s amazing 
animation and talkativeness directed the eye- 
glass of her mother— for her mother was somo- 
what^short-sighted — often in this direction, and 
called forth glances besides from Louise, which 
positively would have operated with a yery sub- 
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doing effect, had not Petrea been too much exci- 
ted to remark them. The observations and 
smiles of her neighbours Petrea mistook for to- 
kens of applause j but she deceived herself, for 
they only amused themselves with the little co- 
quetting, but not very dangerous ladv. Lieu- 
tenant Y., nevertheless, seemed to find pleasure 
in her liveliness, for when the quadrille was end- 
ed he continued a dispute which commenced du- 
ring it, and for this purpose conducted her into 
one of the little side rooms, which strengthened 
her in the idea of having made a conquest. Isa- 
bella Aftonstjerna was singing there a little 
French song, the refrain of which was — 

<' Hommage A la plus belle, ^ 
Hoaaeur au plus vaillant P 

The world was all brightness to Petrea : the 
song carried her back to the beautiful days of 
knighthood : Lieutenant Y. appeared to her as 
the ideal of knightly honour, and the glass oppo- 
site shewed her own face in such an advantage- 
ous light, that she, nieeting herself there all beam- 
ing with joy, fancied herself almost handsome. 
A beautiful rose-tree was blossoming in the win- 
dow, and Petrea, breaking off a flower, present- 
ed it to the Lieutenant, with the words— 

'' Huaneur au plus Taillaat." 

Petrea thought that this was remarkably stri- 
king and apropos, and secretly expected that her 
knight would lay the myrtle-spray, with which 
he was playing, at her feet, acfding very appro- 
priately — 

" Hommage A la plus belle.'* 

" Most humble thanks !" said Lieutenant Y. 
taking the rose with misfortune-promising indif- 
ference. But fate delivered Petrea from the un- 
pleasantness of waiting in vain for a politeness 
which she desired, for suddenly there arose a dis- 
turbance in the ball-room, and voices were heard 
which said " She is fainting ! Gracious heav- 
en! Sara!" 

Myrtle-spray, knight, conquest, all vanished 
now from Petrea's mind, and with a cry of hor- 
ror she rushed from Lieutenant Y. into the ball- 
room at the very moment when Sara was carried 
out fainting. The violent dancing had produced 
dizziness ; but taken into a cool room, and sprink- 
led with eau de Cologne and water, she soon re- 
covered, and complained only of horrible head- 
ache. This was a common ailment of Sarahs, 
but w^s quickly removed when a certain remedy 
was at hand. 

" My drops!" prayed Sara in a faint voice. 

" Where ) where V asked Petrea, with a feel- 
ing as if she would run to China. 

" In the little box in our chamber," said Sara. 

Cluick as thought sped the kind Petrea across 
the court to the east wing. She sought through 
the chamber where their things were, but the box 
was not to be found. It must have been left in 
the carriage— but where was the carriage? It 
was locked up in the coach-house — and where 
was the key of the coach-house ? 

Great was Petrea's fatigue before she obtain- 
ed this — before she reached the coach-house j 
and then before, with a lantern in her hand, she 
had found the missing box. Gfreat also, on the 
other hand, was her joy, as breathless, but tri- 
umphant, "she hastened up to Sara with the little 
bottle of medicine in her hand, and for reward 
she received the not less agreeable commission 
of dropping out sixty drops for Sara. Scarcely, 
however, was the medicine swallowed, when 
Sara exclaimed with violence : 



" You have killed me, Petrea I You have giv- 
en me poison! It is unquestionably Louise's 
elixir!" 

It was so ! The wrong bottle had been brought, 
and great was the perplexity. 

" You do everything so left-handedly, Petrea !"* 
exclaimed Sara, in ill-humour; "you are like 
the ass in the fable, that would break the head of 
his friend in driving away a fly " 

These were hard words for poor Petrea, who- 
would have been most willing to run off again in 
order to redeem her error, nor could she resist 
tears — she wept bitterly. Louise, excited against 
Sara by her severity to Petrea, and some little 
also by her calling her Elixir poison, threw upon 
her a look of great displeasure, and devoted her- 
self to the weeping Petrea. 

Whether it was the spirit of anger that disper- 
sed Sara's headache, or actually Louise's elixir . 
— Louise was firmly persuaded that it was the 
latter — we know not; but certain it was that 
Sara very soon recovered and returned to the 
company, without saying one consoling word tO' 
Petrea. 

It was quite impossible, on account of her red, 
swollen eyes^ for Petrea to appear at the supper- 
table, and Louise kindly remained with her. 
Aunl Evelina, Laura, Karie, and even the lady 
of the War-Councillor herself, brought them del- 
icacies. Amid so rquch kindness, Petrea could, 
not do otherwise than become again tranquil and 
lively. She should, she thought, after all, dance 
the anglaise after supper with " le plus vaillant," 
as she called the Lieutenant, who haxt truly cap- 
tivated her heart. , i 

The anglaise had already begun as the sraters 
entered the ball-room. The Candidate hastened 
to meet them quite in an uneasy state of mind; 
he had engaged Louise for this dance, and they 
now stood up together in the crowd of dancers. 
Petrea expected, likewise, that " le plus vaillant" 
would rush up to her and seize her nand; but, as 
she cast a hasty glance around, she pereceived 
him, not rushing towards her, but dancing with 
Sara, who was looking more beautiful and bril- 
liant than ever. The rose which Petrea had giv* 
en him — faithless knight! — together with the- 
myrtle sprig on which she had speculated, were 
both of tnem placed in Sara's bosom. The eyes 
of "le plus vaillant" were incessantly riveted 
upon " la plus belle," as Sara was then unani- 
mously declared to be. The glory of the Af- 
tonstjernas paled in the night, as they were too • 
much heated by dancing, but Sara's star burned 
brighter and brighter. She was introduced to the 
Countess Solstrlile, who paid her charming com- 
pliments, and called her "la reine du bal," att, 
which the Aftonstjemas looked displeased. 

'•' Thousand devils, how handsome she is !" ex- 
claimed the old gentleman who had striven with. 
Petrea about the teacup, and who now, without 
being aware of it, trod upon her foot as he thrust 
himself before her to get a better view oL"la. 
reine du bal." 

Overlooked, humiliated, quiet and dejected," 
Petrea withdrew into another room. The scenes 
of the evening passed in review before her soul> 
and appeared now quite in an altered light. Th~e 
mirror which a few nours before had flattered her 
with the notion that she might be called la plus 
belle, now showed her her face red and unsightly ; x 
she thought herself the most ridiculous and un- 
fortunate of human beings. She felt at this mo- 
ment a kind of hostility against herself. Sho 
thought on something which rh-^ vr- > -%>-r;-v' 
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for Sara, and whrch was to be an agreeable snr- 
prise to her, apd which was to be made known 
. to her^n a few days— she thought of this, and in 
that moment of trouble the thought of it, like a 
sunbeam on dark clouds, brightened the night in 
her soul. The thought of gratifying one, who 
on this evening had so deeply wounded her, gave 
a mild and beneficial turn to her mind. 

After supper, a balcony in the saloon adjoining 
the ball-room was opened, in order somewhat to 
cool the heated atmosphere of the room. 

Two persons, a lady and gentleman, stepped 
into the balcony ; a light white shawl was thrown 
over the lady's shoulders ; stars garlanded her 
dark hair ; stars flashed in her black eyes, which 
glanced fiercely around into free space. 

There lav over the landscape the deliciously 
mysterious half-darkness of a May-night — a ma- 
gical veil, which half hides and half reveals its 
beauty, and which calls forth mysterious and 
prophetic forebodings. A mighty and entrancing 
revelation of the gloriousness of life seemed to 
sing in the wind, which passed tranquilly whis- 
tling through space, shone in the stars, and wan- 
derSl high above earth. 

" Ah, life ! life !" exclaimed she, and stretched 
forth her arms towards space, as if she would em- 
brace it. 

" Enchanting girl !" said he, while he seized 
her hand, " my life belongs to you !" 

" Conduct me forth into free, fresh life," said 
she, without withdrawing her hand, and looking 
haughtily at him all the while, '' and my Hand 
belongs to you ! But remember you this, that I 
will be free — free as the wind which now kisses 
your forehead, and lifts those topmost branches 
of the tree. I love freedom, power, and honour ! 
Conduct me to these, help me to obtain these, 
and my^ gratitude will secure to you my love ; 
will fetter me to you with stronger bonds than 
those of ceremony and prejudice, to which I only 
submit out of regard to those who otherwise 
would weep over me, and whom I would not 
willingly distress more than there is need for. It 
shall not bind us more than we ourselves wish. 
Freedom shall be the releasing of our bond !" 

"Beautiful woman!" answered he, "raised 
above the h5rprocrisy of weakness ; above the 
darkness of prejudice — I admire you and obey 
you ! Only to such a woman can my will sub- 
mit ! My beautifal scholar is become my teach- 
er ! Well then, let the band of the priest unite 
us ; my hand shall conduct you up to that brill- 
iant throne which your beauty and your talents 
deserve ! I wiU only elevate you in order, as 
now, to fall before your feet the most devoted of 
your servants !" 

He drooped upon one knee before her; and 
she, bending herself towards him, let her lips 
touch his forehead. He threw his arms round 
her, and held her for one moment bent towards 
him. A supercilious scornful expression, unob- 
served by her, played upon his lips. 

"Release me, Hermann! some one comes," 
said she ; he did so, and as she raised her proud 
neck against his will, a flash of indignation burn- 
ed in her eyes. 

They withdrew, and another couple stepped out 
into the balcony. 

Hk. Wait, let me wrap your cloak better round 
you ; the wind is cool. 

She. Ah, how beautiful to feel how it wraps 
us both ! Do you see how we are here standing 
between heaven and earth, separated from all the 
world 1 



He. I do not see it — I see my lovely world in 
my arms ! I have you, Laura ! Laura, tell me, 
are you happy 1 

She. Ah, no!' 

He. How^ 

She. Ah, I am not happy because I am too^^ 
happy I I fancy I never can hare deserved this 
happiness. I cannot conceive how it came to 
my share. Ah, Arvidl to live thus with you, 
with my mother; my sister, ail that I most love 
— and then to be youis for so long ! 

He. Say for ever, my Laura I Our union be* 
longs as milch to heaven as to earth, here as 
there ; to all eternity I am yours, and you are 
mine! 

She. Hush, my Arvid ! I hear my mother's 
voice— she calls me — let us go to her. 

They hastened into the room, and presently 
another couple took their place. 

^e. Cousin Louise, do you like evening air 7 
Cousin Louise, I fa(icy it is rather romantic. 
Cousin, do you, like the stars 1 I am a greab 
friend of the stars too; I think on what the poec 
sings : ^ 

—— silently as Egypt's priests 
They move. 

Look, cousin Louise, towards the comer — in the- 
west there lies Oestanvik. If it would give you 
any pleasure to make a little tour there, I would 
beg that I might drive you there in my new lan- 
dau. I really think, Cousin Louise, that Oestan^ 
vik would please you : the peaches and the vines ^ 
are j ust now in full bloom ; it is a beautiful sight. 

A deep sigh is heard. 

She. Who sighs so 1 

A Voice. Somebody who is poor, and who 
now, for the first time, envies the rich. 

He. O rich ! God forbid ! rich I am not ex- 
actly. One has one's competencv, thank Godl 
One has wherewith to live. I can Konestly main- 
tain myself and a family. I sow two hundred 
bushels of wheat ; and what do you think. Cousin 
Louise — but where is Cousin Louise 1 

A Voice. It seemed to her, no doubt, as if a, 
cold wind came over here from Oestanvik. 

At the moment when the two gentlemen re- 
turned to the room, a girl came alone into the bal- 
cony. The misfortunes of the evening depressed 
her heart, and were felt to be so much more hu- 
miliating because they were of such a mean 
kind. Some burning" tears stole quickly down 
her cheeks, but w^re kissed away by the evening 
wind. She looked up to heaven ; it nevejr had 
seemed so hig^ and glorious before. Her soul 
raised itself — mounted even higher than her 
glance^up to the mighty friend of human hearts ^ 
and He gave to hers a presentiment, that a^time 
would come when, in nis love, all adversity of 
earth would be forgotten, - 

The days at Axelholm wore on merrily amid 
ever-varying delights. Petrea wrote long letters, 
in prose, and in verse, to her sisters at home, and 
imparted to them all that occurred here. Her 
own misfortunes, which she even exaggerated, 
she described in such a comic manner, that those 
very things which were at first distressing to her, 
were made a spring of hearty merriment both to 
herself and to ner family. 

She received one day a letter from her father, 
which contained the following words : 
"My good Child, 

" Your letters, my dear child, give me and your 
sisters great pleasure ; not merely on account of 
the lively things which they cpntain, but mote 
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•especially on account of your way of- bearing 
what is anything but liveljr. Continue to do thus, 
my child — my heart rejoices in this thought — 
and you will advance on the way to wisdom and 
happiness, and will have to acknowledge that 
^reat truth which the history of great things, as 
well as of small, establishes, that there is nothing 
•evil which may not be made conducive of good ; 
AJkd thus our own errors may be made steps on 
our way to improvement. 

" Greet your sisters c(ndially from their and 
your tenderly devoted 

"Father." 

Petrea kissed these lines with tears of grateful 
joy. She wore them for several days near her 
neart ; she preserved them through her whole life 
.as one of the endeared means by which she had 
gone happily through the chromatic scale of ex- 
istence. 

Louise was joked much about Cousin Thure 
— Cousin Thure was joked much about Louise : 
dt pleased him very much to be joked about her 
— to be told that Oestanvik wanted a mistress, 
that he hinisejf wanted a pretty wife, and that 
without doubt Louise Prank was one of the most 
sensible as well as one of the prettiest girls in ihe 
t:ountry ; and more than this, was besides of such 
a respectable family ! The Landed-proprietor 
received already felicitations on his betrothal. 

What the bride-elect, iiowever, thought on the 
matter was more difficult to fathom. She was 
tiertainly always polite to Cousin Thure, still this 
politeness seemed expressive rather of indiffer- 
ence than friendship; and she declined, with a 
decision amazing to many people, his pressing 
and ofien repeated solicitations to make an ex- 
cursion to Oestanvik* in his new landau, drawn 
"by what he styled "his foxes — his four horses in 
one rein." Many people asserted that the agree- 
able and cordial Jacobi was much nearer to Lou- 
ise's heart than the Landed-proprietor j but even 
towards Jacobi her conduct was so equal, so tran- 
quil, so unconstrained, that nobody could exactly 
lell now it might be. Nobodv knew so well as 
we do, that Louise considered, it consistent with 
•the dignity of woman to show only perfect indif- 
ference to the attentions or doux-pi-opos of men, 
vntil they had been openly and fully declared. 
Louise despised coquetry so far as to dread any- 
thing which bordered on the very limits of it. 
Her young female friends joked with her upon 
her strict notions on this h$ad, and fancied that 
she would remain unmarried. 
, " That may be," said Louise calmly. 

They told her one day of a gentleman who said 
. *^ I will not. stand up before any girl who is not 
some little of a coquette." 

" Then he may remain sitting," answered Lou- 
ise, with much dignity. 

Louise's views of the dignity of woman, her 
^ave and decided principles, and her manner of 
expressing them, amused her young friends, 
whilst at the same time they inspired for her a 
true esteem, and gave occasion tor many little 
•contentions and discussions, in which Louise in- 
trepidly, though not without sonre little warmth, 
maintained the rights of the cause. These con- 
tentions, however, which began in merriment, 
did not always terminate so. 

A younff and rather coquetish lady was one 
day wounded by the severity with which Louise 
spoke of the coquetry of her sex, and particular- 
ly of unmarried ladies, and in revenge she used 
an expression which excited Louise's astonish- 
iXkent and anger. An explanation followed be- 



tween the two, the result of which was not only 
their perfect estrangement, but an altered state of 
mind in Louise which i^he in vain endeavoured 
to conceal. 

During the first days of her stay at Axelholm 
she had been uncommonly joyous and lively; 
now she was quiet, thoughtful, ollen absent, and 
towards the Candidate, as it seemed, less friendly 
than formerly, whilst she lent a more willing ear 
to the Laaded-proprietor, although she still res- 
olutely withstood his proposal of a drive to Oes- 
tanvik. 

On the evening of the day after this explana- 
tion, Elise was engaged in a lively conversation 
with Jacobi on the balcony. 

" And li" said he, " I endeavour to win her 
heart, would her parents — would her mother see 
it without displeasure 1 Ah, speak candidly 
with me — the well-being of my life depends upon 
it!" 

" You have my accordance, my good wishes, 
Jacobi," returned Elise. " I say to you what I 
have already said to my husband, that I should 
willingly call you son.'^ 

" Oh !" exclaimed Jacobi, deeply moved and 
falling on one knee, whilst he pressed her hand 
to his lips, "oh that my whole life might evi- 
dence to you my gratitude and my love !" 

At this very moment, Louise, who had been 
seeking her mother, approached the balcony ; she 
saw Jacobi's action and heard his words: she 
withdrew quickly as if she had been stung by a 
snake. 

From this time a great change was evidently 
perceptible in her. Still, reserved, and pale, she 
moved about like one in a dream amid the live- 
ly circles of Axelholm, and agreed willingly to 
the proposition which her mother, who was un- 
easy on her account, made of their stay being 
shortened. Jacobi, as much astonished as dis- 
tressed by the sudden unfriendliness oi Louise 
towards him, began to think that the place must 
in some kind of way be bewitched, and desired 
more than anvbodv else to e:et away from it. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE RETURN HOME. 

What was it that Jacobi and Henrik had so 
much to arrange before their departure from 
Axelhdlm, and even while they were there ! 
Petrea's curiosity was terribly excited, but she 
could not discover any clue by which to satisfy 
it. Some kind of plot, however, which concern- 
ed the family, seemed to be in agitation. 

Henrik and his friend had long intended to 
give a little entertainment to the family, and the 
opportunity to do so now seemed favourable, as 
well as also to combine it with some little sur- 
prise ; the scene of which was to be a pretty and 
good Inn, half way between Axelholm and the 
city. Here, on their • return, they would halt 
under pretence of some repair being necessary 
to one of the carriages, the ladies should be per- 
suaded to enter, where in the meantime ail 
should be prepared. 

The two friends had greatly delighted them- 
selves over this scheme, and in order to obtain 
for Louise her favourite luxury of ices, Jacobi 
had drained his already reduced purse. 

In going to Axelholm the family had so divi- 
ded themselves that Louise and Petrea went in 
what is called a Medewi-carriage, the Judge's 
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cwn equipage, which was driven by Jacobi, with 
whom Henrik sate on the driving-box, while her 
mother and the other daughters went in a cov- 
ered hired carriage, driven by the Judge him- 
self. On the return the same arrangement was 
to be observed, with the exception of Jacobi go- 
ing in the large carriage, and Hennk driving his 
bisters. 

The mother, and even the young gentlemen, 
•declared with becoming discretion that they 
would not confide the reins to less skilful hands, 
because the road was rough and hills, and more- 
over bad frofli rain. Notwithstanding all this, 
.however, Jacobi intrigued so that, contrary to 
the established arrangement, he mounted the 
«oach-box of the young ladies, and Henrik that 
of his mother. But he had not much pleasure 
from so doing, since Louise was no longer such 
as she had been during the drive there. At that 
iime she was more cheerful than common ; re- 
joiced so heartily in the spring air, in the song 
^f the lark ; over fields, and cows, and cottages, 
.and over everj^hing that she saw, communica- 
ting all her delight to Jacobi, who sate all the 
way on the driving-box with his face turned to- 
wards the carriage (Henrik warned him to be 
careful how he sate in this position), and their 
blue eyes then rested on each other with a sen- 
timent of mutual kindness. Now, everything 
was otherwise : Louise appeared to give atten- 
tion to nothing ; she leaned back in the carriage 
with her veil over her face, and a cathedral had 
*een far more conversable than she; for it 
>speaks through the tongue in its tower, but Lou- 
ise's tongue was perfectly dumb, and Petrea's, 
which never once ceased, could not enliven her. 
In vain Jacobi sought to catch her eye— she 
avoided him, and he was quite cast down by it. 

After having been most properly jogged and 
^laken, they ^1 arrived fortunately at the way- 
side inn; — ^yet no! not so fortunately either — 
one of the carriage- wheels was discovered to be 
somewhat broken ; it was not dangerously so — 
O no, heaven forbid that ! but it must of neces- 
-sity be mended before they could proceed far- 
ther. Henrik prayed his mother and sisters to 
^hght and enter the inn, the host and hostess 
-of which now stood at the door, and with bows 
and courtesies besought the travellers to enter.* 
The host came himself and opened the carriage- 
doors. Elise was startled, and uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, for the host really and 
truly must be her husband ; and the hostess, the. 
very prettiest hostess in the world, her daughter 
'Eva ! The travelling daughters, too, were as 
much astonished, made all kinds of exclama- 
•tions, and recognised the host and hostess as fa- 
ther and sister. But neither host nor hostess 
were confounded, nor allowed themselves to be 
4M)nfused by the confusion of the others ; they 
knew themselves too well, and how to conduct 
themselves in their ofiSce too well for that ! 
They conducted their guests, therefore, with 
many apologies and politenesses up to two large 
and handsome rooms, when the host, quite in 
despair, began to bustle about and to summon 
both maid and waiter. At last the waiter came 
in his blue apron — a new miracle! he was a 



♦ All this 18 extremely characteristic of Swedish manners. 
Even old people of high rank enter, with all the zeal of lit- 
tle children, into amusements and surprises of this kind, and 
i)ecome actors themselves in them. 
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living image of the Candidate ! And now the 
maid made her appearance — a new amazement ! 
— a handsome girl, or one that more nearly re- 
sembled Henrik it would have been impossible 
to find ! But she was clumsy for all that, and 
bad nearly fallen down, stumbling first over this, 
and then over that. The host scolded her ve* 
hemently on account of her clumsiness, and 
scolded the waiter also till he made them both 
cry, at legist so it seemed ; whereupon he chased 
them both out with the order to return instantly 
with the refreshments. The host, who seemed 
again to be in most brilliant and excellent hu- 
mour, now let fly with his own hand the corks 
of two champagne bottles, poured out and drank 
with the ladies. After they had refreshed them- ' 
selves with all kinds of delicious eating, amid 
the most lively conversation, some person, who 
called nimself Noah's grandson, was announced, 
requesting permission to exhibit to the company 
various strange animals and other beautiful cu> 
riosities, which had been found in the ark. The 
grandson of Noah was called in by a great ma- 
jority of voices, and a face presented itself at 
the door which, with the exception of a certain 
grey beard, bore a great resemblance to that of 
Jeremias Munter. His menagerie, and his cab- 
inet of art, was set out in the next room, into 
which the company were conducted ; and there 
many strangely-formed creatures were exhibi- 
ted, and many little scenes represented, to which 
Noah's grandson gave explanations and made 
speeches which were almost quite as humorous 
and witty (to be quite so was impossible) as those 
of Japhet, in that wonderful and exquisite book, 
" Noah's Ark."* Two other grandsons of Noah, 
who in no respect bore any resemblance to the 
family, assisted at this exhibition, at the end of 
which Noah's learned.grandson gave to each of 
the spectators a little souvenir from the contents 
of the ark. Louise especially received a remark- 
able sermon, which was preached by Father 
Noah himself on the first Sunday of his abode 
in the ark. But near the title-page of this same 
sermon, she found a piece of poetry which evi- 
dently bore a later date ; she did not, however, 
read it then, but blushing very deeply, put it 
carefully by. 

The whole affair might have been as merry 
as it was merrily conducted had Louise — ^the 
most important person in the entertainment — 
been in a state of mind to enjoy it. But al- 
though she used her utmost endeavour to take 
part in all the diversion, and to appear cheerful, 
she became every moment more depressed ; and 
at last, when the waiter came, and with the ut- 
most cordiality beaming from his eyes urged her 
to take a vanilla-ice, she was not able to taste 
it, but setting it down, rushed out of the room. 
This was a thing so unusual with Louise, that 
it occasioned a general perplexity. Host, host- 
ess, maid, waiter, Noah's grandson, all threw off 
their characters ; and all illusion, as well as all 
festivity, were at an end. Louise composed 
herself speedily, besought pardon, and assigned 
as the cause of her emotion sudden spasm in the 
chest. Elise and Eva, and more particularly 
Petrea, endeavoured, on account of Henrik and 
Jacobi, to recal the former merriment ; but they 



* A half-dramatic poem, remarkable for its wit and hu- 
mour, from the pen of the Swedish poet Fahlcrantz. 
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couW not succeed*-it was aU past ; everybody, 
but more especially Jacobi, were out of tune for 
inirtb, and they now began to speak of returning 
home. 

But now all at once the heavy tramping of 
horses, and a bustle at the inn door was heard, 
and at the same moment a splendid landau, 
drawn by four prancing horses, drew up before 
it. It was the Landed-proprietor* who, unac- 
quainted with the hasty departiure of the Franks 
from Axelhohn, was now returning there after 
9> short absence, and who had drawn up at this 
inn for a moment's breathing-time for bis horses, 
and to order for himself a glass of the beer for 
which the place was repowned. The company 
which he here so unexpectedly encountered oc- 
casioned an alteration in his first plan. He de- 
termined to accompany the family to the city, 
and besought his aunt and cousins to make use 
of his landau. It would certainly please them 
so much ; it went with such unexampled ease ; 
was so comfortable that one could sleep there- 
ia with perfect convenience even on the heavi- 
est roads, etc. etc. Elise, who really had suf- 
fered from the merciless shaking of the hired 
carriage, was inclined to accept the offer ; and 
as it immediately began to rain, and as the 
Judge preferred the carriage to the chaise in 
which he had driven with Eva, the affair was 
quickly arranged. Elise and some of the daugh- 
ters were to go in the landau, which was turn- 
ed in the mean time, on account of the rain, into 
a coach ; and the Judge, and the rest of the 
company were to divide themselves among the 
other carriages. As these were ready to receive 
the company, Jacobi drove his Medewi-carriage 
close on the landau of the Landed-proprietor, 
who looked more than once with a dark counte- 
nance to see whether any profane or injurious 
contact had taken place. 

Jacobi's heart beat violently as Louise came 
out on the steps of the inn door. The Land- 
ed-proprietor stood on. one side offering his 
hand, and Jacobi on the other offering his also, 
to conduct her to her former seat. She appear- 
ed faint, and moved slowly : she hesitated for 
one moment, and then gave, with downcast 
eyes, her hand to the Landed-proprietor, who 
assisted her triumphantly into the carriage to 
her mother, and then mounting the box himself, 
away dashed the landau with its four prancing 
horses. Jacobi laid his hand on his heart, a 
choking sensation seemed to deprive him of 
breath, and with tears in his eyes he watched 
the handsome departing carriage. The voice 
of Petrea, "announcing to him that the enviable 
happiness awaited bim of driving herself and 
Mr. Munter in the Medewi-carriage, called him 
to himself. He took his former 3eat in silence ; 
his heart was full of disquiet ; and he remained 
far behind the others, in order that he might not 
have the least glimpse of the landau. 

Scarcely had the Medewi-carriage again made 
acquaintance with the ruts of the road than a 
violent shock brought off one of the fore wheels, 
and the Candidate, Petrea, and the Assessor, 
were tumbled one over the other into the mud. 
Quickly, however, they were all three once 
again on their feet ; Petrea laughing, and the 
Assessor scolding and fuming. When Jacobi 
had discovered that all which was alive was un- 
hurt, he looked lightly on the affair, and began 



to think how best it might be remedied. A 
short council was held in the rain, and it was 
concluded that Jacobi should remain with the 
carnage till some one came to his assistance^ 
and that in the mean time Petrea and the As- 
sessor should make the best of their way oa 
foot towards the city, and send, as soon as pos- 
sible, some people to his help. A labourer, who- 
Qgxae by immediately afterwards, promised to 
do the same, and Petrea and Munter, who^ 
however, was anything but consistent with 
his name, began their walk through rain and 
mud. All this while, however, Petrea became 
more joyful and happy : firstly, all this was an 
adventure to her; secondly, she never before 
had been out in such weather ; thirdly, she felt, 
herself so light and unencumbered as she scarce- 
ly ever had done before ; and, because she look- 
ed upon her clothes as given up to fate — ^to a. 
power against which none otlier on earth could- 
contend, she walked on in joy of heart, splash- 
ing through the puddles, and feeling with great, 
delight how the rain was penetrating her dress, ^ 
and seeing how the colour was washed away 
both from shawl and bonnet. 

Petrea had in all this a resemblance to her 
brother, and flattered herself also that she might 
have some resemblance to Diogenes ; and as 
her inclination lay towards extremes, she would 
very willingly be Diogenes, since she could not,, 
as she very well knew, be Alexander. Now 
she perceived that in reality she needed very lit-- 
tle of outward comforts to make her happy ; she 
felt herself in her adverse circumstances so free 
and rich ; she had become on thee-and-tbou 
terms with the rain-drops, with the wind, with- 
the shrubs and grass — with all nature in short ; 
she had not here the mishaps and the humilia-. 
tions to fear whichi annoyed her so often m 
company. If the magpies laughed at her, she 
Jaughed at them in return. Long life to freedom ! 

With all these feelings, Petrea got into such 
excessively high spirits, that she infected there> 
with her companions in misfortune ; or accord- 
ing to her vocabulary, good forti^ne. But now,, 
however, came in such a horrible tempest, v^ith. 
hail, that Petrea was obliged to quail before it. 
The Assessor looked out for shelter ; and Pe- 
trea, quite charmed that she was nearly blowa 
away, followed him along a narrow foot-path 
which led into the wood, onward in the direc- 
tion of a smoke, which, driven towards them, 
^y the storm> seemed to announce that a hos- 
pitable hut was at hand where they might ob- 
tain shelter. While they were wandering about 
to discover this, Petrea's fancy, more unre- 
strained than the storm, busied itself with crea- 
tions of robbers, castles, white hennits, hidden 
treasures, and other splendours, to which the 
smoke was to conduct her. But ah! they, 
were altogether built up of smoke, since it aros& 
from no other than a charcoal-burner's kiln, 
and Petrea had not the smallest desire to make 
a nearer acquaintance with the hidden divinity 
of which the smoke was the evidence. The 
smallest hut of the charcoal-burner, in the formi 
of a sugar-loaf, stood not far from the kiln, the 
unbolted door o{ which was opened by the As- 
sessor. No hermit, nor even robber had hia. 
abode therein ; but the hut was clean and com- 
pact, and it was with no little pleasure that the 
Assessor took possession of it, and seated him- 
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self with I*etrea, on the only bench which it 
possessed. Petrea sighed. What a miserable 
metamorphosis of her glorious castle'in the air ! 
The prospect which the open door of the hut 
presented, and which had no interest for Petrea, 
appeared, on the contrary, captivating to her 
companion. He was there deep in the wood, 
in a Bolitade wild, but still of an de^Vating char- 
acter. The hat stood in an open space, bwt 
roahd about it various species of pine trees 
stood boldly grouped, and bow^ thertsdves 
not before the storm which howled in their tops. 
Several lay fallen on the ground, but evidently 
from age ; grass and flowers gr^w an the earth, 
which these patriarchs of the wood had torn up 
with their powerful roots. Among others, t\^o 
tail pirvB trees stood together : the one was de- 
cayed, and seemed about to separate itself 
from its root ; but the other, young, green, and 
strong, had so entwined it m its branches, that it 
stood upright, mingling its withered arms with 
the verdure of the other, and yielding not, al- 
though shook by the tempest. The expressive 
glanee of the Assessor rested long on these 
trees ; his eyes filled with tears ; his peculiar, 
beautiful, but melancholy smile played about 
his lips, and kindly sentiments seemed to fill 
his breast. He spoke to Petrea of a people of 
antiquity who dwelt in deserts ; he spoke of 
the pure condition of the Essenes, a morning 
dawn of Christendom, and his words ran thus : 
" A thirst after holiness drove men- and wom- 
en out of the tumult of the world, oUt of great 
cities, into desert places, in order that they 
might dedicate themselves to a pure arid perfect 
life. There they built for thiemselves huts, and 
formed a state, whose law was labout and de- 
votion to God. No earthly possession was en- 
joyed merely on account of pleasure, but only 
as the means of a higher life. They strOve af- 
ter purity in soul and body ; tranquillity and 
seriousness characterised their demeanour. 
They assembled together at sunrise, and lifted 
up hymns and prayers to the Supreme Being. 
Seventeen hours of each day were devoted to 
labour, study, and contemplation. Their wants 
^were few, and therefore life was easy. Their 
* discourse was elevated, and was occupied by 
subjects of the sublime learning which belonged 
to their sect. They believed on one Eternal 
God, whose existence was light and purity. 
They sought to approach him by purity of heart 
and action, by renunciation of the pleasures of 
the world, and by humility of heart and mind 
to understand the works of the allwlse Creator. 
They believed in quiet abodes on the other side 
of the desert pilgriniage, where clear waters 
ran and soft winds blew, where spring and 
peace had their home ; there they hoped to ar- 
rive at the end of their journey through life." 

There is no want of rays of light on earth ; 
they penetrate its misty atmosphere in manifold 
directions, although human perception is not as 
much aware of them at one time as at another. 
The words of the Assessor made at this mo- 
pient an indescribable impression on Petrea. 
She wept from the sweet emotion excited by the 
description of a condition which was so perfect, 
and of endeavours which were so holy. It ap- 
peared to her as if she knew her own vocation 
— ^her own path through life ; one which would 
release her soul from all trifles, all vanities, all 



cfoc^ietB, and whfcli WouM s^ed }(et on to 
light and peace. Whfle these thoughtii, or rath- 
er sentiments, swelled in her breast, she looked 
through her tears, not on her companion, as he 
sate there with his expressive countenance and 
his large beautiful eyes fixed on the scene be- 
fore liim — she saw in him, not Jeremias Mun- 
ter, but a white Werrait, with a'sonlfull of snb- 
Ihne and holykrtowtedge. She longed to throw 
herself at his fbet, and beseech his blessing ; to 
propose to him that he should remain in this 
solitude, in thisi hut, with h^r ; thdt he should 
teach her wisdom ; and she would wdit upon 
him as a d&ughter or as a servant, would rise 
with him and pray at sunrise, and do in aQ 
things like the Essenes. Thus would they die 
to the world, and live only for heaven. 

Overpowered by her excited feelings, surren- 
dered to the transports of the moment, and 
nearly choked witir tS^rs, Petrea sank on the 
breast of Jeremias, stammering for her unde- 
fined wishes. 

If a millstone had ftdlen round his neck, our 
good Assessor cOuld not have been more con- 
founded th^in he was at that moment. Deeply 
sunk in his' own thoughts, he had quite forgotr 
ten that Petrea was there, till reminded of hoc 
presetaee in this unexpected manner. But he 
was a man, nevertheless, who could easily un- 
derstand the excitement of mind in a young 
girl, and with a pure fervour of eye, while a 
good-humoured satire played about his mouth, 
he endeavoured to tranquUlise her overwrought 
feelings. Beautiful, then, was the discourse he 
held with her on all that calms and sanctifies 
life ; on all that on which man may found his 
abode, whether in the desert or in the human 
crowd; he spoke words then which Petrea 
never forgot, and which often, in a future day, 
broke the chaotic state of her soul like beams 
of pure light. 

In the mean titoe the tempest had dispersed 
itself, and the Assessor began to think of a re- 
turn ; for Petrea thought nothing about it, but 
would vr'iijingly have seen herself compelled to 
pass the night in the gloomy wood. But now 
the thought of relating her adventures at home 
attracted her, and before she got out of the 
wood, these adventures were increased, since 
fate presented her with the good fortune of as- 
sisting, with the help of her companion, an old 
woman, who hAd fallen with her bundle of 
sticks, upon her legs again, and of carrying the 
said bundle to her cottage/ and of lighting her 
fire for her ; with releasing two sparrows which 
a boy had made captive ; and, last of all, with, 
releasing the Assessor himself from a thorn- 
bush, which, as it appeared, would have heldi 
him with such force as vexed even himself, 
Petrea*s hands bled in consequence of this op- 
eration, but that only made her the livelier. 

When they came out of the wood, the rain 
had ceased altogether, the wind had abated, 
and the setting sun illumined the heavens and 
diffused over the landscape a peculiar and beau- 
tiful radiance. The countenance of Jeremias 
Munter was cheerful; he listened to the as- 
cending song of the lark, and said, " this is 
beautiful!" He looked upon the raindrops 
which hung on the young grass, and saw how 
heaven reflected itself in them, and said, •♦ that 
is pure !" Petrea gave to little children that 
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she met with all her savings from the feast of 
Axelhohn, and would willingly also have given 
them some of her clothes, had she not had the 
fear of Louise and her mother before her eyes. 
She wished for more adventures, and more par- 
ticularly for a longer way than it at this time 
appeared to be; she thought she arrived at 
home too soon, but the Assessor thought not, 
neither did the rest of the party, who were be- 
ginning to be very uneasy on account^ of their 
long absence. In the mean time Petrea and 
her companion had become very good friends 
on the walk ; Petrea was complimented for her 
courage, and Henrik pathetically declaimed in 
her praise— 

** Not eyerf one such heiglit m XonoplioiL can gaia, 
Aa flchoUr and as hero, a laonl-wreatli obtain }" 

and they all laughed. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FUXSinX BCBNBS. 

<<From home may be good, but at home is 
best !" said Elise, from the bottom of her heart, 
as she was once more in her own house, and 
beside her own husband. 

The young people said nothing in opposition 
to this sentiment as they returned to their com- 
fortable every-day life, which they now enliven- 
ed with recollections and relations out of the 
lately-past time. They hoped that Louise would 
become pleasant and contented with her calm 
activity in the house and family as formerly, 
but it was not so ; a gnawing pain seemed to 
consume her ; she became perceptibly thinner ; 
her good humour had vanished, and her eyes 
were often red with weeping. In vain her pa- 
rents and sisters endeavoured, with the tender- 
est anxiety, to fathom the occasion of the 
change ; she would confess it to no one. That 
the root of her grief lay at her heart she would 
not deny, but she appeared determined to con- 
ceal it from the eye of day. Jacobi also began 
to look pale and thin, since he lamented deeply 
her state of feeling, and her altered behaviour, 
especially towards himself, which led him to 
the belief that he unconsciously had wounded 
her, or in some other way that he was the cause 
of her displeasure ; and never had he felt more 
than now what a high value he set upon her, 
nor how much he loved her. This tension of 
mind, and his anxiety to approach Louise, and 
bring back a friendly understanding between 
them, occasioned various little scenes, some of 
which we will here describe. 

FIRST SCENE. 

Louise sits by the window at her embroider- 
ing-frame: Jacobi seats himself opposite to 
her. 

Jacobi (sighing). Ah, Mamselle Louise ! 

Louise looks at her shepherdess, and works 
on in silence. 

Jacobi. Everything in the world has ap- 
peared to me for some time wearisome and op- 
pressive. 

Louise works on, and is silent. ^ 

Jacobi. And you could so easily make all so 
different. Ah, Louise! only one kind word, 
one friendly glance ! Cannot you bestow one 
friendly glance on him who would gladly give 



everything to see you happy 1 . [Aside, She 
blushes — she seems moved— she is going to 
speak ! Ah, what will she say to me 1 J 

Louise. One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten stitches to the nose— 
the pattern is here not very distinct. 

Jacobi. You will not hear me, will not un- 
derstand me ; you play with my distress ! Ah ! 
Louise ! 

LouisB. I want some more wool; — ^I have 
left it in my room. [She goes.] 

SECOND SCENE. 

The family is assembled in the library .- tea 
is just finished. Iiouise, at Petrea's and Ga- 
briele*s urgent request, has laid out the cards on 
a little table to tell them their fortunes. The 
Candidate seats himself near them, and appears 
determined to amuse himself with them, and to 
be Uvely ; but Louise asisumes all the more her 
** cathedral air." The landed- proprietor steps 
in, bows, snorts, and kisses the hand of the 
" gracious aunt." 

Landed-propbietor. Very cold this evening ; 
I fancy we shall have frost. 

Elise. It is a gloomy spring. We have lately 
read a most affecting account of the famine in 
the northern provinces. It is the misfortune of 
these late springs. 

Landed-proprietor. O yes, the famine up 
there. No, we'll talk of something else — ^that's 
too gloomy. Iv'e had my peas covered wjth 
straw. Cousin Louise, are you fond of playing 
Patience 1 I am very fond of it too ; it is so 
composing. At my seat at Oestanvik I have 
little, little patience-cards. I fancy really that 
they would please my cousin. 

The Landed-proprietor seats himself on the 
other side of Louise : the Candidate gives some 
extraordinary shrugs. 

Louise. This is not patience; but a little 
witchcraft, by which I read fate. Shall I proph- 
esy to you, Cousin Thure 1 

Landed-proprietor. O yes ! prophesy some- 
thing to me. Nothing disagreeable ! If I hear 
anything disagreeable in an evening, I always 
have bad dreams at night. Prophesy me pret- 
tily—a little wife — a wife as lovely and as ami- 
able as Cousin Louise. 

The Candidate [with a look as if he would 
send the Landed-proprietor head-over-heels to 
Oestanvik]. I don't know whether Mamselle 
Louise likes flattery. 

Landed-proprietor (who seems as if he nei- 
ther heard nor saw his rival). Cousin Louise, 
are you fond of blue ? 

Louise. Blue 1 That is truly a lovely colour ; 
but yet I prefer green. 

Landed-proprietor. Nay, that is good ! that 
is excellent ! At Oestanvik, my dressing-room 
furniture is blue, beautiful light blue silk dam- 
ask ; but in my sleeping-room I have green mo- 
reen. I fancy really. Cousin Louise, that 

The Candidate coughs, and then rushes out 
of the room. Louise looks after him, sighs, 
and then examines the cards, in which she finds 
so many misfortunes for Cousin Thure, that he 
is quite terrified : the peas frosted, confiagration 
in the dressing-room, and last of all a rejection ! 
The Landed-proprietor declares, notwithstand- 
ing, that he finds nothing of this unpleasant. 
The sisters smile, and make remarks. 
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THIRD BCBNE. 

The family assembled after supper : 

Jbremias Muntbr. What is the bitterest af- 
fliction ? 

Jacobi. Unietumed love. 

Pbtrea. Not to know what one shall be. 

Eva. To have offended some one that one 
loves beyond reconciliation. 

The Mother. I am of Eva's opinion ; I think 
nothing can -be more painful. 

Louise. Ah! there is yet something more pain- 
ful than that — something more bitter — and that 
is to lose one's faith in those whom one has 
loved ; to doubt—<Louise's lip trembles, she can 
say no more, becomes pale, rises, and goes out 
quickly ; a general sensation ensues). 

The Father. What is amiss with Louise 1 
Elise, we must know what it is ! She should, 
she must tell us ! I cannot bear any longer to 
see her thus ; and I will go this moment and 
speak with her, if you will not rather do it. But 
you must not be satisfied till you know her very 
inmost feelings. The most horrid thing, I think, 
is mystery and vapours ! 

The Mother. I will go directly to her. I have 
now an idea what it is, dearest Ernst ; and if I 
am somewhat long with her, let the others go to 
bed. I shall then find you alone. [She goes out.] 

m FOURTH SCENE. m 

The daughter on her knees, her face buried 
in her hands ; the mother goes softly up to her 
and throws her arms around her. 

Mother. liOuise, my good girl, what is amiss 
with you 1 I have never seen you thus before. 
You must tell me what is at your heart — you 
must! 

Louise. I cannot ! I dare not ! 

Mother. You can ! you may ! Will you make 
yourself, me, and all of us wretched by going on 
in this way 1 Ah, L.ouise, do not let false shame, 
or false tenderness mislead you. Tell me, do 
you break any oath, or violate any sacred duty 
by confessing what it is which depresses you ? 

Louise. No oath ; no sacred duty — and yet 
— ^yet — 

Mother. Then speak, in heaven's name, my 
child ! Unquestionably some unfounded suspi- 
cion is the cause of your present state. What 
do the words mean with which you left us this 
evening 1 You weep ! Louise, I pray, I be- 
seech of you, if you love me, conceal nothing 
from me ! Who is it that you love, yet can no 
more have faith in — no longer highly esteem 1 
Answer me — is it your mother 1 

Louise. My mother ! my mother ! Ah, if you 
look on me thus ! I feel a pain, an emotion. 
Ah, my God ! all may be an error — a miserable 

slander, and I Well then, it shall out — 

that secret which has gnawed my heart, and 
which I conceived it my duty to conceal ! But 
forgive me, my mother, if I grieve you ; forgive 
me if my words disturb your peace ; forgive me, 
if in my weakness, if in my doubt I have done 
you injustice, and remove the grief which has 
poisoned my life ! Ah, do you see, mother, it 
was mine, it was my sisters' happiness, to con- 
sider you so spotless — so angelically pure ! It 
was my pride that you were so, and that you 
were my mother ! And now— — 

Mother. And now, Louise 1 

Louise. And now it has been whispered to 
me oh, I cannot tell it ! 



Mother. Speak it out — I desire it ! I demand 
it ! We both stand before the Judgment-seat 
of God! 

LouisB. I have been led to believe that even 
my mother was not blameless—that she 

Mother. Go on, Louise ! 

Louise. That she and Jacobi loved one an- 
other — ^that evil tongues had not blamed them 
without cause, and that still— ^I despised these 
words, I despised the person who spoke them ; 
I endeavoured to chase these thoughts as crimi- 
nal from my soul. On this account it happened 
that I went one day to find you — and I found 
Jacobi on his knee before you— I heard him 
speaking of his love. Now you know all^ 
mother ! , 

Mother. And what is your belief in all this ? 

Louise. Ah, I know not what I ought to be^ 
lieve ! But since that moment there has been 
no peace in my soul, and I have fancied that it 
never would return, that I should never lose the 
doubt which I could make known to no one. 

Mother. IiCt peace return to your soul, my 
child ! Goo^ God ! how unfortunate I should 
be at this moment if my conscience were not 
pure ! But, thank heaven, my child, your moth- 
er has no such fault to reproach herself with ;. 
an,d Jacobi deserves your utmost esteem, youc 
utmost regard. I will entirely and freely con- 
fess to you the entire truth of that which has 
made you so uneasy. For one moment, when 
Jacobi first came to us, a warmer sentiment 
towards me awoke in his young, thoughtlesa 
heart, and in part it was returned by me. But 
you will not conde»nn me on account of an in- 
voluntary feeling which your father looked on 
with pardoning eyes. In a blessed hour we 
opened to each other our hearts, and it was his 
lovsi, his strength and gentleness, which gave 
me power to overcome my weakness. Jacobi^ 
at the same moment woke to a consciousness 
of his error, struggled against it, and overcame 
it. We separated soon after, and it was our 
mutual wish not to meet again for several years. 
In the mean tune, Henrik was committed to his 
care, and Jacobi has been our exemplary friend^ 
and instructofl: to him. Three years later, when 
I again met him, I extended my hand to him as 

a sister; and he yes, my dear girl I and I 

err greatly if he did not then begin in his heart 
to love me as a mother. But what then had its 
beginning, has since then had its completion- 
it was in the character of a son that you saw 
him kneel to me, thanking me that I would fa? 
vour his love to my daughtar — to my Louise, 
who, therefore, has so unnecessarily conjured 
up a monster to terrify herself and us all." 

In the latter part of this conversation the 
mother spoke quite in a jesting tone, which, 
perhaps, did more even than her simple expla- 
nation to reassure the heart of her daughter. 
She pressed her hands on her heart, and looked 
thankfully up to heaven. 

"And if," continued her mother, "you yet 
entertain any doubt, talk with your father, talk 
with Jacobi, and their words will strengthen 
mine. But I see you need it not — ^your heart,, 
my child, is again at peace !" 

"Ah, thank God! thank God!" exclaimed 
Louise, sinking on her knees before her mother, 
and covering her hands and even her dress with 
kisses. " Oh, that I dared to look up again to 
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TOU ! Oh, can yon forgive my being so weak ; 
my being eo easy of belief 1 Never, never shall 
I forgive myself!" 

Louise was out of herself, she trembled vio- 
lently ; she had never before been in a state of 
each agitation. Her mother, however, knew 
the remedy for the mind as* well as for the body 
—knew how to tranquillize her excited state. 
She besought her, therefore, to go to rest, seat- 
ed herself beside her bed, took her hand in hers, 
and then attempted to divert her mind from the 
past scene, endeavouring with the utmost deli- 
cacy to turn her mind on the Candidate and on 
the Landed-proprietor as lovers. Bat Louise 
had only one thought, one sentiment — the hap- 
py release from her doubt. When her mother 
saw that she was calmer, she embraced her. 
« And now go to sleep, my dear girl," said she. 
*• I must now leave you in order to hasten to 
one who waits impatiently for me, and that is 
your father. He is extremely uneasy on your 
account, and I can now make him easy by can- 
didly communicating all that has passed be- 
tween us. For the rest I can asyire you that 
you have said nothing which can make us un- 
easy. That I was calumniated by one person, 
and am so stiU, he knows as well as I do. He 
has assisted me to bear it calmly ; he is tnriy 
so superior, so excellent ! Ah, Louise, it is a 
great blessing when husband and wife, parents 
and children, cherish entire confidence in each 
other ! It is so beauti^l, so glorious, to be able 
to say every thing to each other in love I" 

FIFTH SCBint. 

The garden. It is morning ! tife larks sing, 
the narcissi fill the air with odour; the bird 
•cherry-tree waves in the morning breeze ; the 
<5herry blossoms open themselves to the bees 
which har^ about in their bosom. The sun 
shines on all its children. 

Louise is walking in the middle-alley, Father 
Koah*s sermon in her hand, but with her eyes 
fixed on the little poem appended to it, which by 
no means had anything to do with Father Noah. 
The Candidate comes towards her from a cross 
Walk, with a gloomy air, and a black pansy in 
his hand. 

The two meet, and salute each other silently. 

Jacobi. Might I speak one moment with you? 
I win not detain you long. 

Louise bows her head, is silent, and blushes. 

Jacobi. In an hour's time I shall take my 
departure, but I must beseech of you to answer 
me one question before I say farewell to you ! 

L0UI8B. You going! Where 1 Whyl 

Jacobi. Where, is indiflTereht to me, so that 
T leave this place ; why, because I cannot bear 
the unkindness of one person who is dear to 
me, and who, I once thought, cherished a friend- 
ship for me ! For fourteen days you have be- 
haved in such a way to me as has embittered 
my life; and whyl Have I been so unfortunate 
as to offend you, or to excite your displeasure 1 
Why then delay explaining the cause to me 1 Is 
it right to sentence ariy one unheard, and that 
one a friend — a friend from childhood 1 Is it 
right— pardon me, Louise— is it Christian, to be 
so severe, so immoveable? In the sermons 
which you are so fond of reading, do you find 
nothing said of kindness and reconciliation !" 

Jacobi spoke with a fervour, and with such 



an almost severe seriousness, as was quite for- 
eign to his gentle and cheerful spirit. 

** I have done wrong," replie I Louise, with 
deep emotion, "very wrong, bi.t I have been 
misled ; at some future time pcihaps I may tell 
you how. Since last evening, I know how de- 
ceived I have been, how I have deceivnl my- 
self; and now I know that nobody is to blamo 
in this afiair but myself I have much, very 
much, to reproach myself with, on account of 
my reserve towards my own family, and towards 
you also. Forgive me, best Jacobi," continued 
she, ofifbring her hand with almost humility; 
" forgive me, I have been very unkind to you ;" 
—Louise could not longer restrain her tears — 
" but," added she, " neither have I been happy 
either !" 

"Thanks! thanks, Louise!" exclaimed Ja- 
cobi, grasping her hand, and pressing it to his 
breast and to his lips ; "O how happy this kind- 
ness makes me ! Now I can breathe again ! 
Now I can leave you with a cheerful heart !" 

"But why will you leave us 1" asked she in a 
half-discontented tone. 

" Because," answered Jacobi, " it would not 
give me pleasure to witness a betrothal which 
will soon be celebrated; because, from your 
late behaviour, I must be convinced you cannot 
entertain any warmer sentiment towards me." 

" If that were the case," replied she, in the 
same tone as before, " I should not have been 
depressed so long." 

" How !" exclaimed Jacobi, joyfully. ** Ah 
Louise, what words ! what bold hopes may they 
not excite! Might I mention them to youl 
might I venture to say to you what I sometimes 
have thought, and still now thitik 1" 

Louise was silent, and Jacobi continued : 

** I have thought," said he, ** that the humble, 
unprovided-for Jacobi could offer you a better 
fortune than your rich neighbour Oestanvik. I 
have hoped that my love, the true dedication 
of my whole life, might make you happy ; that 
a smaller portion of worldly wealth might satis- 
fy you, if it were offered you by a man who 
knew deeply your worth, and who desired no- 
thing better than to be ennobled by your hand. 
O, if this beloved hand would guide me through 
life, how bright, how peaceful would not life be ! 
I should fear neither adversity nor temptation ? 
and how should I not endeavour to be grateful 
to Providence for his goodness to me ! Louise, 
it is thus that I have thought, and fancied, and 
dreamed ! O tell me, was it only a dream, or 
may hot the dream become a reality 1" 

Louise did not withdraw the hand which he 
had taken, but looked upon the speaker with in- 
finite kindness. 

"One word," besought Jacobi, "only one 
word ! Might I say my Louise 1 Louise — no !" 

" Speak with my parents," said Louise, deep- 
ly blushing, and turning aside her head. 

" My Louise !" exclaimed Jacobi, and intox- 
icated with tenderness and joy, pressed her to 
his heart. 

" Think of my parents," said Louise, gently 
pushing him back; "without their consent I 
will make no promise. Their answer shall de- 
cide me." 

" We will hasten together, my Louise," said 
he, " and desire their blessing." 

" Go alone, best Jacobi," said Louise. " I do 
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^ot feel myself calm enough, nor strong enough. 
I will wait your return here." 



With this fifth scene we conjecture that the 
little drama has arrived at the desired conclu- 
43ion, and therefore we add no farther scene to 
ivhat naturally follows. 

As the Candidate hastened with lover*s speed 
to Louise's parents he struck hard against some- 
"body in the doorway, who was coming out. 
The two opponents stepped hack each a few 
j)aces, and the Candidate and the Landed-pro- 
,prietor stared in astonishment on each other. 

" Pardon me," said the Candidate, and was 
advancing ; but the Landed-proprietor held h'im 
:l)ack, whilst he inquired with great earnestness, 
■^nd with a self-satisfied smile, " Hear you, my 
friend ; can you tell me whether Cousin Louise 
is in the garden 1 I came this moment from 
her parents, and would now speak with her. 
'Can you tell me where she is 1" * 

"I — I don't know!" said Jacobi, releasing 
himself, and hastening with a secret anxiety 
of mind up to her parents. 

In th% mean time the Landed-proprietor had 
caught a glimpse of Louise in the garden, and 
.hastened up to her. 

It was, in fact, no surprise to Louise when, 
-after aH the preliminary questions, " Cousin, do 
.you like fishi do you like birds'?** there came 
-at last the principal question, ** Coasin, do you 
like me 1" 

To this question it is true she gave a some- 
"what less blunt, but nevertheless a decided neg- 
ative reply, although it was gilded over with 
^* esteem and friendship." 

The Candidate, on his side, in the fulness 
-and warmth of his heart, laid open to Louise's 
parents his love, his wishes, and his hopes. It 
.is true that Jacobi was now without any office, 
as well as without any property ; but he had 
many expectations, and amid these^ like a sun 
and a support, his Excellence D. The Judge 
-was himself no friend to such supports, and, 
Elise did not approve of long engagements : but 
then both of them loved Jacobi ; both of them 
Svished, above all things, the true happiness and 
well-being of theur daughter ; and so it happen- 
ed that, after much counsel, and after Ikhiisc 
had been questioned by her parents, and they 
found that she had sincerely the same wishes 
as Jacobi, and that she believed she should be 
happy with him, and after Jacobi had combated 
with great fervency and effect every postpone- 
ment of the betrothal, — ^that, after all this had 
been brought to a fortunate issue, he received 
a formal yes, and he and Louise, on the after- 
noon of the same day whose morning sun had 
• seen their explanation, were betrothed. 

Jacobi was beyond description happy ; Lou- 
ise tranquil but gentle. Henrik declared that 
hpr Majesty appeared too merciful. Perhaps all 
this proceeded from her thoughts being already 
occupied with the increasing and arranging of 
Jacobi's wardrobe. Slie began already to think 
about putting in hand a fine piece of linen- 
weaving. She actually had consented to the 
quick betrothal, principally, as she herself con- 
fessed to Eva, " in order to hare him better 
under her hands." 

Good reader— and if thou art a Candidate, 
good Candidate — pardon "our eldest" if she 



gave her consent somewhat in mercy. We cau 
assure thee, that our Jacobi was no worse off 
on that account ; so he himself seemed to think, 
and his joy and cordiality seemed to have great 
influence in banishing " the cathedral" out of 
Louise's demeanour. 

This view of the connexion, and the hearty 
joy which Louise's brother and sisters express- 
ed over this betrothal, and which proved how 
beloved he vras by them all, smoothed the 
wrinkles from the brow of the Judge, and let 
Elise's heart feel the sweetest satisfaction. 
Henrik, especially, declared loudly his delight 
in having his beloved friend and instractor for 
a brother-in-law — an actual brother. 

" And now listen, brother-in-law," said he, 
fixing his large eyes on Louise ; " assume your 
rights as master of the house properly, brother, 
dear ; and don't let the slippers be master of 
the house. If you marry a queen, you must be 
king, you understand that very well, and must 
take care of your majesty ; and if she look like 
a cathedral, why then do you look like the last 
judgment, and thunder accordingly ! You laugh ; 
but you must not receive any advice so lightly, 

but lay it seriously to heart, and but, dear 

friend, shall we not have a little bowl this eve- 
ning 1 shall we not, mother dear 1 Yes, cer- 
tainly we will! I shall have the honour of 
mixing it myself Shall we not drink the health 
of your majesties! I shall mix a bowl-— sugar 
and oranges ! — a bowl 1 a bowl !" 

With this exclamation Henrik rushed with 
outstretched arms to the door, which at that 
moment opened, and he embraced the worthy 
Mrs. Gunilla. 

** He ! man — ^good heaven ! Best-beloved !" 
exclaimed she, " he, he, he ! what is up here 1 
He never thought, did he, that he should take 
the old woman in his arms ! he, he, he !" 

Henrik excused himself in the most reveren- 
tial and cordial manner, explained the cause of 
his ecstasy, and introduped to her the newly, 
betrothed. Mrs. Gunilla at first was astonish- 
ed, and then afi^cted to tears. She embraced 
EHse, and then Louise, and Jacobi also. " God 
bless you !" said she, with all her beautiful, 
quiet cordiality, and then, somewhat pale, seat- 
ed herself silently on the sofa, and seemed to 
be thinking sorrowfully how often anxious, dis- 
piriting days succeed the cheerful momini: of a 
betrothal. Whether it was from these thoughts, 
or that Mrs. Gunilla really felt herself unwell, 
we know not, but she became paler and paler. 
Gabriele went out to fetch her a glass of watef , 
and as she opened the door, ran against Mr. 
Munter, who was just then entering. 

With a little cry of surprise she recovered 
from this unexpected shock. He looked at her 
with an astonished countenance, and the next 
moment was surrounded by the other young 
people. 

" Now, see, see ! what is all this 1" exclaim- 
ed he; "why do you overwhelm me thusi 
Cannot one move any longer in peace 1 I am 
not going to dance, Monsieur Henricus ! Do 
not split my ears. Miss Petrea ! What 1 be- 
trothed! What] Whol Our eldest? Body 
and bones ! let me sit down and take a pinch 
of snuff. Our eldest betrothed ! that is dread- 
ful ! Usch ! — ^usch ! that is quite frightful ! 
uh, uh, uh, hu ! that is actually horrible ! Hu, 
u, u, hu !" 
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The Assessor couched thus, and blew his 
nose lor a good wfaiie, during which the family, 
who knew his way so well, laughed heartily, 
with the exception of Louise, who reddened, 
and was almost angry at his exclamations, es- 
pecially at that of horrible. 

" Nay," said he, rising up and restoring the 
snuff-box again to his pocket,.*' one must be 
contented with what cannot be helped. What 
is written is written. And, as the Scripture 
says, blessed are they who increase and mul- 
tiply the incorrigible human race, so, in heav- 
en's name, good luck to you ! Good luck and 
blessing, dear human beings !" And thus say- 
ing, he heartily shook the hands of Jacob! and 
Louise, who returned his hamd-pressure with 
kindness, although not quite satisfied with the 
form of his good wishes. 

" Never, in all my life,'* said Henrik, " did I 
bear a less cheerful congratulation. Mrs. Gu- 
nilla and good Mr. Munter to-day must be in 
melancholy humour : but now they are sitting 
down by each other, and we may hope that af- 
ter they have had a comfortable quarrel togeth- 
er, they will cheer up a little." 

But no ; no quarrel ensued this evening be- 
tween the two. He had tidings to announce 
to her, which appeared difficult for him to com- 
municate, and which filled her eyes with teeirs 
— Pyrrhus was dead ! 

" He was yesterday quite well," said Munter, 
'< and licked my hand as I bade him good-night. 
To-day he took his morning coffee with a good 
appetite, and then lay down on his cushion to 
sleep. As I returned home, well-pleased to 
think of playing with my little comrade, he lay 
dead on his cushion !" 

Mrs. Gunilla and he talked for a long time 
about the little favourite, and appeared in con- 
sequence to become very good friends. 

Jeremias Munter was tlus evening in a more 
censorious humour than common. His eyes 
rested with a sad expression on the newly be- 
trothed. 

" Yes," said he, as if speaking to himself, 
<* if one had only confidence in oneself; if one 
was only clear as to one's own motives, then 
one might have some ground to hope that one 
could make another happy, and could be happy 
with them." i 

** One must know oneself thus well, so far," 
said Louise, not without a degree of confidence, 
**that one can be certain of doing so, before one 
would voluntarily unite one's fate with that of 
another." 

" Thus weU .'" returned he warmly. " Yes, 
prosit ! Who knows thus welll You do not, 
dear sister, that I can assure you. Ah !" con- 
tinued he, with bitter melancholy, " one may 
be horribly deceived in oneself, and by oneself, 
in this life. There is no one in this world who, 
if he rightly understand himself, has not to de- 
plore some infidelity to his friend — ^his love — 
his better self! The self-love, the miserable 
egotism of human nature, where is there a cor- 
ner that it does not slide into 1 The wretched 
little J, how it thrusts itself forward ! how 
thoughts of self, designs for self, blot actions 
which otherwise might be called good !" 

" Do you, then, acknowledge no virtue 1 Is 
there, then, no magnanimity, no excellence, 
which you can adinireV asked some one. 
*' Does not history show us—" 



"History!" interrupted he, "don't speak of 
history — don't bring it forward ! No, if I am 
to believe in virtue, it is such as history cannot 
meddle with or understand ; it is only in that 
which plays no great part in the world, which 
never, never could have been applauded by it, 
and which is not acted publicly. Of this kind 
it is possible that something entirely beautiful,, 
something perfectly pure and holy, might be 
found. I will believe in it, although I do not 
discover it in myself. I have examined my 
own soul, and can find nothing pure in it ; but 
that it may be found in others, I believe. My 
head swells with the thought that there may exist 
perfectly pure and unsel^h virtue. Good heav- 
en, how beautiful it is ! And wherever such a^ 
soul may be found in the world, be it in palace 
or in hut, in gold or in rags, in man or in wom- 
an, who, shunning the praise of the world, fear- 
ing the flattery of their own hearts, fulfil unob- 
served and with honest zeal their duties, how- 
ever difficult they may be, and who labour and 
pray in secresy and stillness ; such a being I 
admire and love, and set high above all the- 
Caesars and Ciceros of the world !" 

During this speech the judge, who had si- 
lently risen from his seat, approached his wife,, 
laid his hand gently on her shoulder, and looked 
round upon his children with glistening eyes. 

" Our time," continued the Assessor, with 
what was an extraordinary enthusiasm for him* 
" understands but very little thia greatness. It 
praises itself loudlj^ and. on ^ that account it is 
the less worthy of praise. Everybody will be 
remarkable, or, at least, will appear so. Ev- 
erybody steps forward and shouts, I ! I ! Wonr- 
en even do not any longer understand the no- 
bility of their incognito ; they also come forth, 
into notoriety, and shout out their // Scarce- 
ly anybody will say, from the feeling of their 
own hearts. Thou! — and yet it is this same 
Thou which occasions man to forget that self- 
ish J, and in which lies his purest part ; his 
best happiness ! To be sure it may seem grand, 
it may be quite ecstatic, evtn if it be only for a. 
moment, to fill the world with one's name ; but,, 
as in long-past times, millions and millions of 
men united themselves to build a temple to the 
Supreme and then themselves sank silently,, 
namelessly, to the dust, having only inscribed. 
His name and His glory ; certainly that was 
far worthier !" 

" You talk like King Solomon himself, Mr. . 
Munter !" exclaimed Petrea, quite enraptured :. 
" Ah, you must be an author ; you must write 
a book of—" 

" Write !'* interrupted he, " On what account- 
should I write ? Only to increase the misera- 
ble vanity of men 1 Write ! Bah !" 

"Every age has its wise men to build up- 
temples," said Henrik, with a noble expression 
of countenance. 

" No I" continued the Assessor, with evident 
abhorrence, " I will not write ! but I will live ! 
I have dreamed sometimes that I could live — " 
He ceased ; a singular emotion was express- 
ed in his countenance ; he arose, and took uik 
a book, into which he looked without reading, 
and soon after stepped quietly out of the house. 
The entertainment in the family this evening^ 
was, spite of all that had gone before, very live- 
ly; and the result, which was expressed in. 
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jesting^ earnestness, was, that every one, in the 
spirit which the Assessor had praised, should 
secretly labour at the temple-building, every 
one with his own work-tool, and according to 
his own strength. 

The Judge walked up and down in the room, 
and took only occasional part in the entertain- 
ment, although he listened to all and laughed 
applaudingly. It seemed as if the Assessor's 
words had excited a melancholy feeling in him, 
and he spoke warmly in praise of his friend. 

" There does not exist a purer human soul 
than his," said he, " and he has thereby opera- 
ted very beneficially on me. Many men de- 
sire as much good, and do it also ; but few have 
to the same extent as he the pure mind, the 
perfectly noble motive." 

" Ah ! if one could only make him happier, 
only make him more satisfied with life !" said 
Eva. 

** Will you undertake the commission 1" 
whispered Petrea, waggishly. 

Rather too audible a kiss suddenly turned all 
eyes on the Candidate and Louise ; the latter 
of whom was punishing her lover for his daring 
by a highly ungracious and indignant glance, 
which Henrik declared quite pulverized him. 
As they, however, all separated for the night, 
the Candidate besought and was permitted, in 
mercy, a little kiss, as a token of reconciliation 
and forgiveness of his offence regarding the 
great one. 

*' My dear girl," said the mother to Louise 
as the two met, impelled by a mutual desire to 
converse that same night in her boudoir, '' hdw 
came Jacobi's wooing about so suddenly*? I 
could not have believed that it would have been 
so quickly decided. I am perfectly astonished 
even yet that you should be betrothed." 

"So am I," replied Louise, "I can hardly 
conceive how it has happenedl We met one 
another this morning in the garden; Jacobi 
was gloomy, and out of sprrits, and had made 
up his mind to leave us, because he fancied I 
was about to be betrothed to Cousin Thure. I 
then besought him to forgive my late unkind- 
ness, and gave him some little idea of my friend- 
liness towards him ; whereupon he spoke to me 
of his own feelings and wishes so beautifully, 
so warmly, and thus — ^when I hardly know how 
it was myself, he called me his Louise, and I — 
told him to go and speak with my parents." 

"And in the meantime," said the mother, 
"your parents sent another wooer to their 
daughter, in order for him to receive from her 
a yes or no. Poor Cousin Thure ! He seem- 
ed to have such certain hope. But I trust he 
may soon console himself! But do you know, 
Louise, of late I have fancied that Oestanvik 
and all its splendour might be a little captiva- 
ting to you ! And now do you really feel that 
you have had no loss in rejecting so rich a 
worldly settlement 1" 

"Loss!" repeated Louise, "no, not now, 
certainly ; and yet I should say wrong if I de- 
nied that it has had temptations for me ; and 
for that reason I never would go to Oestanvik, 
because I knew how improper It would be if I 
allowed it to influence me, whilst I never could 
endure such a person as Cousin Thure ; and, 
besides that, I liked Jacobi so much, and had 
done so for many years ! Once, however, the 



temptation was very powerful, and that was on 
our return from Axelholm. ' As I rode along in 
Cousin Thure*s easy landau, it seemed to me 
that it must be very agreeable to travel through 
life so comfortably and pleasantly. But at that 
time I was very unhappy in myself; life had 
lost its best worth for me ; my faith in all that 
I loved most was poisoned ! Ah ! there arose 
in me then such a fearful doubt in all that wa» 
good in the world, and I believed for one mo- 
ment that it would be best to sleep out life, and 
therefore the easy rocking of the landau seem- 
ed so excellent. But now, now is this heavy 
dream vanished ! now life is again bright, and 
I clearly see my own way through it. Now I 
trouble myself no more about a landau than I 
do about a wheelbarrow ; nay, I would much 
rather now that ray whole life should be a^ 
working-day, for which I could thank God ! It 
is a delight to work for those whom one highly 
esteems and loves ; and I desire nothing high- 
er than to be able to live and work for my own. 
family and for him who is to-day become my 
promised husband before God I" 

" God will bless you, my good girl !" said the- 
mother, embracing her, and sweet affectionata- 
tears were shed in the still evening. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

YET MORE WOOING. 

Early on the following morning Eva receiv- 
ed a nosegay of beautiful moss-roses, among- 
which was a letter; she tore it open, and read, 
the following words : 

" I have dreamed that I could live ; and it is 
quite possible to dream a life more beautiful than' 
that of a romance. Little Miss Eva, whom I 
have so oflen carried in my arms, — good young- 
girl, whom I would so willingly sustain m my 
breast,— hear what I have dreamed, what I some- 
times dream. 

"I dreamed that I was a rough, unsightly 
rock, repulsive and unfruitful. But a heart beat 
in the rock— a chained heart. It beat against 
the walls of its prison till it bled, because it 
longed to be abroad in the sunshine, but it could 
not break its bonds. I could not free myself. 
The rock wept because it was so hard, because 
it was a prison for its own life. There came a 
maiden, a light gentle angel, wandering through 
the wood, and laid her warm white hand on the 
rock, and pressed her pure lips upon it, breath- 
ing a congenial word of freedom. The roclry 
wall opened itself, so that the heart, the poor 
captive heart, saw the light! The young girl 
went into the chamber of the heart, and called 
it her home ; and suddenly beautiful roses which 
diffused odours around, sprang forth from that 
happy heart towards its liberator, whilst the 
chambers of the heart vaulted itself high above 
her into a temple for her, clothing its walls with 
fresh foliage and with precious stones, upon 
which the sunbeams played. 

" I awoke from a sense of happiness that was 
too great to be enjoyed on earth ; I awoke, and 
ah ! the roses were vanished, the lovely girl was 
vanished, and I was once again the hard, un- 
sightly, and joyless rock. But do you see, your * 
maiden, the idea will not leave me, that thuoo 
roses which I saw in my dream are hidden in 
me • that they may yet bloom, yet rejoice andl 
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.^make happjr. The idea will remain with me 
.that this re:>erred,' melancholy heart might yet 
expand itseU' by an afiectionate touch ; that there 
are precious stones within it, which would beam 
brightly for Chose who called them forth into 
light. 

"Good yotmg maiden, will you venture on 
the attempt; will you lay your warm hand on 
Ihe rock ; will you breathe softly upon it 1 O, 
<»rtainly, under your touch it would soften,— it 
would bring forth roses for you, — it would exalt 
itself into a temple for you, a temple vocal with 
iiymns of thank:<giving and love ! 

'• I know that I am old, old before my time ; 
that I am agly an^ disagreeable, unpleasant, and 
perhaps ridiculous ; but I do not think that na- 
ture intended me to be so. I have gone through 
life in such infinite solitude ; neither father nor 
mother, brother nor sister, have followed my 
path ; no sunshine has lighted either my child- 
hood or my j'outh ; I ha/e wandered solitarily 
through life, combating with difficulties. Once 
I had a friend, — he deserted me. and thence 
^grew the rock about my heart; thence became 
my demeanour severe, unattractive, and rough. 
Is it to remain so always"? "Will my life never 
bloom upon earth 1 Will no breath of heaven 
call forth my roses 1 

" Do you fear my melancholy temperament 1 
Oh, you have not seen how a glance, a word of 
yours chases every cloud from my brow; not 
because you are beautiful, but because you are 
:ood and pure. Will you teach me to be good 1 

will learn willingly from you! From you I 
would learn to love mankind, and to find more 
good in the world than I have hitherto done. I 
will live for vou, if not for the world. By my 
wish the world should know nothing of me, till 
the cross upon my grave told 'here rests 

" Oh, it is beautiful to live nameless under the 
poisoned glance of the world ; poisoned, whether 
it praise or blame ; beautiful, not to be polluted 
by its observation, but more beautiful to be inli- 
. mately known to one — to possess one gentle and 
>honest friend, and that one a wifef Beautiful 
to be able to read her pure soul as in a mirror, 
. and to be aware there of every blot on one's own 
soul, and to be able thus to purify it against the 
4ay of the great trial. 

"But I speak only of myself and my own 
happiness. Ah, the egotist — the cursed egotist ! 
Can I make you happy also, Eval Is it not 
audacity in me to desire — ^ah, Eva, I love you 
inexpressibly ! 

" I leave the egotist in your hand : do with 
^him what you will, he will ever remain 
"Yours." 

This letter made Eva very anxious and un- 
easy. She would so willingly have said yes^ 
and made so good a man happy, but then so 
many voices within her said no ! 

She spoke with her parents, with her brother 
and sisters. "He is so good, so excellent!" 
sjaid she. "Ah, if I could but properly love 
him I But I cannot — and then he is so old ; and 
I have no desire to marry ; I am so happy in my 
-own home." 

" And do not leave it !" was the unanimous 
chorus of all the family. The father, indeed, 
was actually provoked by all this courtship ; and 
the mother thought it quite absurd that her bloom- 
ing Eva and Jeremias Munter should go togeth- 
er. No one voice spoke for bini but Petrea's, 
and a silent sigh in Eva's own bosom. The re- 
:jesult of all this consideration was, that Eva 



wrote with tearful eyes the following answer to 
her lover : 

" My best, and truly good Friend I 
" Ah ! do not be angry with me that I cannot 
become that which you wish. I shall certainly 
not marry. I am too happy in my own home 
and family for that. Ah ! this is to be sure ego- 
tistical, but 1 cannot do otherwise. Forgive me, 
I am so very much, so heartily attached to you p 
and I should never be happy again if you love 
not hitherto as formerly 

"Yoor little 

"Eva." 

In the evening Eva received a beautiful and 
costly work-box, with the following lines : 

" Yes, yes, I can very well believe that the 
rough rock would be appalling. You will not 
venture to lay your delicate white hand upon it, 
little Miss Eva ; will not breathe upon my poor 
roses ! Let them then remain in their grave ! 

"I shall now make a journey, nor see you 
again a year and a day. But, good heavens i 
as you have given me a basket,* you shall re- 
ceive in return a little box. I bought it for my — 
bride, Eva ! Yet now, after all, Eva shall have 
it ; shall keep it for my sake. She may return 
it when I ce^se to be 

'" Her true and devoted Friend." 

" Do you think she is sorry for what she has 
done, dearest 1" asked the Judge anxiously from 
his wife, as he saw Eva's hot tears falling on the 
work-box ;—" but it cannot be helped. She 
marry ! and that too with Munter ! She is in- 
deed nothing but a child ! But that is just the 
way; when one has educated one's daughters, 
and taught them something of good manners, 
just when one has begun to have real pleasure 
in them, that one must lose them — must let them 
go ta Cfhina if the lover chance to be a Chinese ! 
It is intolerable ! It is abominable ! I would 
not wish my worst enemy the pain of having 
grown-up daughters. Don't you think that 
Schwartz is already beginning to have serious 
thoughts about Saral Good gracious! if we 
should yet have the plague of another lover " 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MORE COURTSHIP STILL. 

Judge Frank had, unknown to himself, spo- 
ken a true word. It was true that Schwartz had 
drawn ever narrower circles around Sara, and 
at the very time when she would appear free 
from his influence her temper became more un- 
certain and suspicious. The mother, uneasy 
about this connexion, no longer allowed her to 
be alone with him during the music lesson, and 
this watchfulness excited Sara's pride, and was 
received with less patience, and was even more 
disregarded than the first gentle remonstrances. 
The Judge was the only person before whom 
Sara did not exhibit the dark side of her charac- 
ter. His glance, his presence, seemed to have 
a certain power over her; besides which, she 
was, perhaps, more beloved by him than by any 
other member of the family, with the exception 
ofPelrea. ! 

One evening, Sara satfe silent by one of the 
windows in the library, supporting her beautiful 



* " To ft\ye a gentleman a basket" is the tame as sajinf 
he is a rejected lover. 
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•liead on her hand. Petrea sate at her feet on a 
low stool ; she also was silent, but every now 
-and then looked up to Sara with a tender trou- 
bled expression, whilst in return Sara looked 
down towards her thoughtlUlIy, and almost 
.gloomily. 

"Petrea," said she, speaking low, "what 
•would you say if I should leave you suddenly 
to go into the wide world, and should never re- 
turn to you V 

" What should I say,** answered Petrea, with 
a violent guish of tears : " ah, I should say noth- 
ing at all, but should lie down and die of grief !" 
"Do you really love me then so, Petrea 1" 
asked she. 

"Do I love you!" returned Petrea, "Ah, 
Sara, if you go away, take me with you as 
maid, as servant — I will do every thing for you !" 
" Good Petrea !" whispered Sara, laying her 
arm round her neck and kissing her weeping 
eyeSf "continue to love me, but do not follow 
jne!" 

" It seems terribly sultry to me, this evening!" 
said Henrik wearily : " We cannot manage any 
family assembling to-night — ^not a bit of music 
— ^not a bit of entertainment. The air seems as, 
if an earthquake were at hand. I fancy that 
Africa sends us something of a tempest. Petrea 
'is crying like the rainy season ; and there go the 
people m twos-and-twos and weep, and set 
themselves in comers and whisper and mutter, 
and kiss one another, from my God-fearing pa- 
rents down to my silly little sisters I The King 
and Q,ueen, they go and seat themselves just as 
it happens on living or dead things—they had 
-nearly seated themselves on me as I sate unof- 
iensively on the sofa; but I made a turn about 
4iml iffun €oup. 

"Betrothed! horribly wearisome folks! ace 
they not, Gabriele 1 they cannot hear, they can- 
not see ; they could not speak, I fancy, but with 
one another !" 

A light was burning in Sara's chamber far 
into the night, ^he was busied for a long time 
with her journal i she wrote with a flying but 
imsteady hand. 

" So, to-morrow ; to-morrow all will be said, 
and I shall be bound, 

" I know that is but of little importance, and 
7et I have such a horror of it ! O the power of 
custom and of form. 

. " I know very well whom I «ould love ; there 
is a purity in his glance, a powerful purity which 
penetrates me->but how would he look on me 
if he saw — ^ 

" X must go — I have no choice left ! S. has 
ane in his net— the money which 1 have borrow- 
•ed from him binds me so fast ! — for I cannot 
tbear that they should know it, and despise me I 
I know that they would impoverish themselves 
in order to release me, but I will not so humiliate 
myself. 

" And why do I speak of release 1 I go hence 
to a life of freedom and honour. I bow myself 
-under the yoke but for a moment, only in order 
to exalt myself the more proudly. Now there 
is no more time to tremble and to' waver— away 
» with these tears! And thou, Volney, proud, 
•strong thinker, stand by me ! Teach roe, when 
all others turn away, how I may rely on my 
own strength !" 

Sara now exchanged the pen for the book, 
and the hour of midnight struck before she 
closed it, and arose tranquil and cold in order 
to seek the quiet of sleep. 



The earthquake of which Henrik had spoken, 
came the next day, the signal of which was a 
leUer from Schwartz to the Judge, in which he 
solicited the hand of Sara. His bnly wealth 
was his profession ; but with this alone he was 
convinced that his wife would want nothing: 
he was just about setting out on a journev 
through Europe, and wished to be apcompaniei 
by Sara, of vfhose consent and acquiescence he 
was quite sure. 

A certain degree of self-appreciation in a man 
was not at any time displeasing to Judge Frank, 
but this letter breathed a supercilious assurance, 
a professional arrogance, which were the very 
opposites of his own dispositi-^n. Besides this, 
he was wounded by the tone of pretension in 
which Schwartz spoke of one who was as dear 
to him as his own daughter, and the thought of 
her being united to a man of Schwartz's charao- 
ter was intolerable to him. He was almost 
persuaded that Sara did not love him, and 
burned with impatience to repel his pretensions, 
and to remove him at the same time from his 
house. 

Elise agreed perfectly in the opinion of her 
husband, but was less confident than he regard^ 
ing Sara's state of feeling with respect to the 
aflair. She was summoned to their presence. 
The Judge handed to her Schwartz's letter, and 
awaited impatiently her remarks upon it. Her 
colour paled before the grave and searching 

fiances which were riveted upon her, but she 
eclared herself quite willing to accept her lover's 
proposal. 

Astonishment and vexation painted them^ 
selves on the countenance of her adopted father* 

" Ah, Sara," said the mother, after a short 
silence, " have you well considered this 1 Do 
you think that Schwartz is a man who can 
make a wife happy V* 

" He can make me happy," returned Sara ; 
" hapyy according to my own mind." 

"You can never, never," said the mother, 
" enjoy domestic happiness with him !" 

"He loves me," returned Sara, "and, he caa 
rfve me a happiness which I never enjoyed 
here. I lost early both father and mother, and 
in the home into which I was received out of 
dharity, all become colder and colder towards 
me!" 

" Ah, do not think so, Sara !" said the mother. 
" But even if this were the case, may not some 
little of it he your own fault 1 Do you really 
do anything to make yourself beloved 1 Do 
you strive against that which nukes you less 
amiable 7" 

"I can renounce such love," said Sara, "as 
will not take me with my faults. Nature gave 
me strong feelings and inclinations, and I cannot 
bring them into subjection." 

" You will not, Sara," was the reply. 

"I cannot! and it may be that I 'will not!" 
said she. " 1 will not submir myself to the sub- 
jugation and taming which has been allotted as 
the share of the woman! Why should 1.1 I 
feel stren^h in myself to break up a new path 
for myself. I will lead a fresh and an indepen- 
dent life ! I will live a bright artiste-life, free 
from the trammels and the Lilliputian consider- 
ations of domestic life. I will be free ! I will 
not, as now, be watched and suspected, and be 
under a state of espionage ! I will be free from 
the displeasure and blame which now dog my 
footsteps ! This treatment it is, mother, which 
has determined my resolution.'i> ^ 

^oogle 
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"If," answered the 'mother in a tremulous 
voice, and deeply affected by Sara's words and 
tone, "I have erred towards you — and I may 
have done so— I know well that it has been 
from temper, or out of want of tenderness to- 
wards you. I have spoken to and warned you 
from the best conviction ; I have sincerely en- 
deavoured and desired what is best for you, and 
this you will some time or other come to see 
even better than 1.* You will perhaps come to 
see that it would have been good for you if you 
had lent a more willing ear to my maternal 
counsellings ; will perhaps come to deplore that 
you rewaixled the love I cherished for you with 
reproaches and bitterness I" 

** Then let me go !" said Sara, with gentler 
voice, " we do not accord well together. I em- 
bitter your life, and you make — ^perhaps you 
cannot make mine happy. Let me go with mm, 
who will love me with all my faults, who can 
and will open a freer scope to my powers and 
talents than I have hitherto had." 

" Ah, Sara," returned Elise, " will you obtain 
in this freer field, a better happiness than can 
be afforded you bv a domestic circle, by the 
tenderness of true friends, and a happy domestic 
lifer 

/'Are you then so happy, my mother T' inter- 
rupted Sara with an ironical smile, and a search- 
ing glance j " are you then so happy in this cir- 
cle, and this domestic life, which you praise so 
highly, that you thus repeat what nas been said 
on the subject from the beginning of the world. 
Those perpetual cares in which you have passed 
your days, those trifling cares and thoughts for 
every-day necessities, which are so opposite to 
your own nature, are they then so pleasant, so 
captivating 1 Have you not renounced many 
of your beautiful gifts— your pleasure in litera- 
ture and music— nay, in short, what is the most 
lovely part of life, in order to bury yourself in 
concealment and oblivion, and there like the 
silkworm to spin your own sepulchre of the 
threads which another will wind off 7 You bow 
your own will continually before that of another ; 
your innocent pleasures you sacrifice daily either 
to him or to others: are you so very happy amid 
all these renunciations y' 

The Judge rose up passionately ; went several 
times up and down the room, and placed him- 
self at last directly opposite to Sara, leaning his 
back to the stove, and listening attentively the 
answer of his wife. 

** Yes, Sara, I am happy!" answered she, with 
an energyvery junusual in her: "yes, 1 am 
happy ! Whenever I have made any sacrifice, 
I receive a rich return. And if there be mo- 
ments when I feel painfully any renunciation 
which I have, there are others, and far more of 
them, in which I congratulate myself on all that 
I have won. I am become improved through 
the husband whom God has given to me ; 
through my children, through my duties, through 
the desires and the wants which I have over- 
come at his side—yes, Sara, above all things, 
through him, his affection, his excellence, am I 
improved, and feel myself happier every day. 
Love, Sara, love changes sacrifice into pleasure, 
and makes renunciation sweet! I thank God 
for my lot, and only wish that I were worthier 
ofit!'*^ 

" It may be!" said Sara proudly, " every one 



* All mothers speak tho* — ^but not all, nay, not many 
with the aame nght aa Eiiae. 



has his own sphere. Bat the tame happiness 
of the dove suits not the eagle !" 

" Sara !" exclaimed the Judge in a tone of 
severe displeasure. 

The mother, unable longer to repress the out- 
break of excited feeling, left the room with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

" For shame, Sara,'^said the Judge with severe 
gravity, and standing before her with a reproving, 
glance, "for shame! this arrogance goes too 
far!". 

She trembled now before his eye as she had 
done once before ; a remembrance from the days 
of her childhood awoke within her ; her eyelids 
sunk, and a burning crimson covered her lace. 

" You have forgotten yourself," continued tie 
calmly, but severely, "and in your childish 
haughtiness have only shown how far you are 
below that worth and excellence which you 
cannot understand, and which, in your present 
state of mind, you never can emulate. Your 
own calm judgment will make the sharpest re- 
proaches on this late scene, and will, nay must, 
lead you to throw yourself at the feet of your 
mother. All, however, that I now ask from 
you is, that you think over your intentions ra- 
tionally. How is it possible, Sara, that you 
overlook your own inconsistency 1 You argae 
zealously against domestic life — against the 
duties of marriage, and vet, at the same time, 
wilfully determine to tie those bonds with a man 
who will make them actual fetters for you." 

" He will not fetter me," returned she, " he 
has promised it— he has sworn it ! I shall not 
subject myself to him as a wife, but I shall stand 
at his side as an equal, as an artiste, and step 
with him into a world beautiful and rich in 
honours, which he will open to me." 

" Ah, mere talk !" exclaimed the Judge. 
" Folly, folly ! How can you be so foolish, and 
believe in such false showl The state gives 
your husband a power over you which he will 
not fail to abuse, — that I can promise you, from 
what I know of his character, and from what I 
now discover of yours. No woman can with- 
draw from a connexion of this kind unpunished, 
more especially under the circumstances in 
which you are placed. Sara, you do not love 
the man to whom you are about to unite your^ 
self, and it is impossible that you can love him. 
No true esteem, no pure regard binds you ta 
him." 

" He loves me," answered Sara with trembling 
lips ; " I admire his power and artistical spirit ; — 
he will conduct me to independence and hon- 
our ! It is no fault of mine that the lot of woman 
is so contracted and miserable— that she must 
bind herself in order to become free !" 

" Only as a means V* asked he ; " the holiest 
tie on earth only as a means, and for what? 
For a pitiable and ephemeral chase after happi- 
ness, which you call honour and freedom. Poor^ 
deceived Sara! Are you so misled, so turned 
aside from the right? Is it possible that the 
miserable book of a writer, as full of pretension 
as weak and superficial, has been able thus to 
misguide youl" and with these words he look 
Volney's Kuins out of his pocket, and threw it 
upon the table. 

Sara started and reddened : " Ah," said she, 
"this is only another instance of espionage over 
me." 

"Not so," replied the Judge calmlv. "I was 
this day in your room; you had leu the book 
lying on the table, and I took it, in order that I 
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might speak with yon aboat it, and prerent 
Petrea's jroang steps from treading this path of 
error without a guide." 

** People may think what they please," said 
8ara, **of the influence of the book, but I con- 
ceive that author deserves least of all the epithet 
weak." 

" When we have followed his counsel," re- 
turned he, ," and resemble the wreck which the 
waves have thrown up here, then you may judge 
of the strength and skill of the steersman ! My 
child do not follow him. A more mature, a more 
logical power of mind, will teach you how little 
he knows of the ocean of life, of its breakers and 
its depths— how little he understands the true 
compass." 

*' Ah !" said Sara, " these dangers, nay, even 
shipwreck itself, appear to me preferable to the 
still, windless water which the so-much-be-prais- 
€d haven of domestic life represents. You speak, 
my father, of chimeras ; but tell me, is not the so- 
lauded happiness of domestic life more a chime- 
ra than any other? When the Saloon is set in 
order, one does not see the broom and the dust- 
ing-brush, that have been at work in it, and the 
mulion grains of dust which have, filled the air; 
one forgets that they have ever been there. So 
it is wim domestic and family life; one persists 
wilfully in only seeing its beautiful moments, 
and in passing over, in not noticing at all, what 
are less beautiful, or indeed, are * repulsive,' " 

**A11 depends upon which are the predomi- 
nant," replied he, half smiling at Sara's simile. 
** Thus, then, if it be more frequently disorderly 
than oitierlv, if the air be more frequently filled 
with dust than it is with pure and fresh, than the 
devil may dwell there, but not 1 1 I hnow very 
well that there are homes enough on earth where 
tiiere are dust-filled rooms, but that must be the 
fault of the inhabitants. On them alone depends 
the condition of the house ; from those which 
may not unjustly be called an ante-room of hell, 
to those again which, spite of their earthlv im- 
perfections, spite of many a visitation of duster 
and dusting-brush, yet may deserve the names of 
courts of heaven. And where, Sara, where in 
^is world will you find an existence free from 
earthly dust % And is that of which you com- 
plain so bitterly anything else than the earthly 
husk which encloses evei^ mortal existenne of 
man as well as of woman ; it is the soil in which 
the plant must grow ; it is the chrysalis in which 
the larva becomes ripe for its change of life ! 
Can you actually be blind to that higher and no- 
bler life which never deyelopes itself more beau- 
tifully than in a peaceful home 7 Can you deny 
'fhat It is in the sphere of family and friendship 
where man lives most perfectly and best, as cit- 
izen of an earthly and of a heavenly kingdom 1 
Can yon deny how great and noble is the effica- 
cy or woman in private life, be she married or 
single, if she only endeavour — " 

" Ah," said Sara, interrupting him, " the sphere 
of private life is too narrow for me! I require a 
larger one, in order to breathe freely and freshly," 

** In pure aflfection," replied the Judge, " in 
friendship, and in the ezercose of kindness, there 
Is laige and fresh breaUiing space; the air of 
etemirf plays through it. In intellectual devel- 
opment — and the very highest may be arrived at 
in private life — the whole world opens itself to 
the eye of man, and infinite treasures are ofiered 
to his soul, more, far more, than he can ever ap- 
propriate to himself!" 

'* But the artist/' argued Sara, '< the artist can* 



not form himself at home— he must try himself 
on the great theatre of the world. Is his bent 
only a chimera, my father? And are those dis- 
tinguished persons who present the highest pleas- 
ures to the world through their talents ; to whom 
the many look up with admiration and homage : 
around whom the great, and the beautiful, and 
agreeable collect themselves, are they fools ? — 
are they blind- hunters afler happiness 1 Ah, 
what lot can well be more glorious than theirs ! 
Oh, my father,! am young; I feel a power in 
myself which is not a common one — my heart 
throbs for a freer ^nd more beautiful life ! De- 
sire not that I should constrain my own nature ; 
desire not that I should compress my beautiful 
talents into a sphere which has no charms for 
me!" 

" I do not depreciate, certainly, the profession 
of the artist," replied the Judge, "nor the value 
of his agency : in its best meaning, his is as no- 
ble as any; but it is this pure bent, this noble 
view of it, which impels you, which animates 
you ! Sara, examine your own heart ; it is van- 
ity and selfish ambition which impel you. It is 
the arrogance of your eighteen years, and some 
degree of talent, which make you overlook all 
that is good in your present lot, which make you 
disdain to mature yourself nobly and independ- 
ently in the domestic circle. It is a deep mis- 
take, which will now lead you to an act blame- 
able in the eyes of God and man, and which 
blinds you to the dark side of the life which you 
covet. Nevertheless, there is none darker, none 
in which the changes of fortune are more depen- 
dent on miserable accidents. An accident may 
deprive you of your beauty, or your voice, and 
with these you lose the favour of the world in 
which you have placed your happiness. Be- 
sides this, you will not always continue at eigh- 
teen, Sara: by the time you are thirty all your 
flory will be past, and then— then what will you 
ave collected /or the remaining half of life ? You 
will have roited for a short lime in order then to 
starve ; since, so surely as I stand here, with this 
haughty and vain disposition, and with the hus- 
band whom you will have chosen, you will come 
to want ; and too late, you will look back in your 
miseiy, full of remorse, to the virtue and to the 
true life which you have renounced." 

Sara was silent, she was shaken by the words 
and by the countenance of her adopted father. 

"And how perfectly dififerenl it might be!" 
continued he with warmth ; " how beautiful, how 
full of blessing might not your life and your tal- 
ents be ! Sara ! I nave loved you and love you 
still like my own daughter— will you not listen 
to me as to a father T Answer me — have you 
had to give up anything in this house, which, 
with any show of reason, you might demand % 
and have we spared any possible care for your 
education or your accomplishments V 

" No," replied Sara, " all have been kind, very 
kind to me." 

"Well, then," exclaimed the Judge, with in- 
creasing warmth and cordiality, " depend upon 
your mother, and me, that you will have no 
cause of complaint. I am not without property 
and connexions. I will spare no means or cul- 
tivating your talents, and then if your turn for 
art is a true one, when it has been cultivated to 
its utmost it shall not be concealed from a world 
which can enjoy and reward it. But remain un- 
der our protection, and do not cast yourself, in- 
experienced as you are, on a world which will 
only lead you more astray. Do not, in order to 
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win an ideal liberty, give your hand to a man in- 
ferior to you in accomplishments; to a man 
whom you do not love, and whom, morally 
speaking, you cannot esteem. Descend into your 
own heart and see its error while there is yet 
time to retrieve it, before you are crashed by 
your own folly. Do not ny from affectionate 
careful friends— do not fly from the paternal roof 
in blind impatience of disagreeables, to remove 
which depends perhaps only on yourself! My 
child ! I have not taken you under my roof in 
order that you should make yourself the victim 
of ruin and misfortune ! Pause, Sara, and re- 
flect, I pray you, I conjure you ! make not your- 
self wretched ! When I took you from the death- 
bed of your father, I threw my arms around you 
10 shield you from the winds of autumn — I clasp 
them over again around you, in order to shield 
you from far more dangerous winds — Sara, my 
child, fly not from this house !" 

Sara trembled, she was violently agitated, and 
leaned her head with indescribable emotions 
against her adopted father, who clasped her ten- 
derly to his bosom. 

It is not diflicult to say whether they were good 
or bad angels who triumphed in Sara, as she, 
after a moment of violent inward struggle, push- 
ed from her the paternal friend and said, with 
averted countenance, "It is in vain, my deter- 
Dnination is taken. I shall become the wife of 
Schwartz, and go where my fate leads me !" 

The Judge started up, stamped on the floor, 
and pale with anger ejcclaimed, with flashing 
eyes, "Obdurate one! since neither love nor 
prayers have power over you, you must listen to 
another mode of speech! I have the right of a 
guardian over you, and I forbid this unholy mar- 
riage ! I forbid you to leave my house ! You 
hear me, and you shall obey !" 

Sara stood up as pale as death, and with an 
insolent expression riveted her large eyes upon 
him, while he, too, fixed his upon her with all 
the force of his peculiar earnestness and deci- 
sion. It seemed as if each would look the other 
through ; as if each in this contest would mea- 
sure his strength against the other. 

Suddenly her arms were flung wildly round 
his neck, a burning kiss was pressed upon his 
lips, and the next moment she was out of the 
room. 

Elise sat in her boudoir. She still wept bitter 
tears. It was twilight, and her knees were sud- 
denly embraced, and her hands and her dress 
were covered with kisses and with tears. When 
she put forth her hands to raise the one who eili- 
braced her, she had vanished. " Saraj Sara I 
where are youV* exclaimed she, full of anxiety. 

Petrea came down from her chamber ; she met 
some one, who embraced her, pressed her lips to 
her forehead, and whispered, " forget me !" 

*''Sara, Saral where are you going V' ex- 
claimed she, terrified and running after her to 
the house door. 

" Where is Sara 7" inquired the Judge vio- 
lently above in the chambers of his daughters. 
"Where is Sara?" inquired he below in the 
library. 

. "Ah !" exclaimed Petrea, who now rushed in 
weeping, " she is this moment gone out — out into 
the street ; she almost ran. She forbade me to 
follow her. Ah, she certatnly never will come 
back again I" 

" The devil !" said the Judge, hastening from 
the room, and taking up his Hat, went out. Far | 



with only a handkerehief Arown over ber headl 
and shoulders, was hastening oaward, and who^ 
in spite of the twilight, he recogaised to be Sara. 
He hastened after her;^-slie looked round, saw 
him, and fled. Certain bow that he was not 
mistaken, he followed, and was almost near 
enough to take hold of her, when she suddenly 
turned aside, and rushed into a honoi^e^il was 
that of Schwacts. He followed with the quicks 
ness of lightning; tullowed her up tbe steps, and 
was just laying his hand on her, whe& she van* 
ished through a door. The next moment he too 
opened it, and saw her— iu the aroas of Schwartz I 

The two stood together enibracing, and evi- 
dently prepared to deiy him. He stood for som& 
moments silent before them, regarding them with 
an indescribable look of wjrath, contempt, and 
sorrow. He looked< upon the pale breaUiless^ 
Sara, and covered his eyes with his haad : the- 
next moment, howerer, he seemed to collect 
himself, and with all the calo» and respect com^ 
manding dignity of a parent, he grasped her hand 
and said, " You nowifoUow me home. Oa San* 
day the banns shall be proclaimed I'* > 

Sara followed. She took fats arm, and with a* 
drooping head, and withoata word, accompanied, 
him home. 

All there was disquiet and sorrow* Bttt not- 
withstanding the general discontent with Sara 
and her marriage, there was not one of the fami* 
ly who did not busy themselves earnestly in her 
outfit. Louise, who blamed more than ail the. 
rest, gave herself most trouble about it. 

Sara behaved as if she never obserred how 
everybody was working for her, and passed her 
time either over her harp, or solitary in her own 
room. Any intercourse with the members of the> 
family seemed to have become painfUl to her,, 
while Petrea*s tenderness and tears were receiv- 
ed with indiflSerencej nay, even with stenmess^ 



CHAPTER XXVL 

DSPARTURE. 

Sara'i? joyless marriage was over ; aad the 
hour was come in which she was to leave that 
home andfemily which had so affectionately re- 
ceived her, and which now with solicitude aiid, 
the tenderest care provided for her wants in her 
new connexion. 

In the hour of separation, the crust of ice whicb 
had hitherto surrounded her being broke, sh& 
sank, weeping violently, at the feet of her foster- 
parents. 

The Judge was deeply affected: "You have^ 
had your own will, Sara," said he, in a firm but 
mournful voice, "may you be happy I Some 
few warnings I have given you, do not forget 
them ; they are the last ! If you should be de-* 
ceived in tne hopes which now aaimate yaor-^ 
if ybtt should be unfortunate— unfortunate, or 
criminal, then remember—then renEiember, Sara,, 
that here you have father and mother, aad sisters, 
who will receive you with open arms ; then re- 
member that you nave here family and home !" 

He ceased : drew her a little aside, took her 
hand, and pressed a bank-note in it. ** Take 
this," said he, tenderly, " as a little help in the 
hour of need. No, you must not refuse it froia 
your foster-father. Take it for his love's sake, 
you will some time need it !" • 

It was with difficulty that the Judge had so far 



off" in the street he saw a female figure which, I preserved his cailmness, he now pressed her vio- 
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lently to his breast : kissed her brow and lips, 
while his tears flowed abimdantly. The mother 
and sisters too surrounded her weeping. At that 
moment the door opened, and Schwartz entered. 

" The carriage waits,*^ said he, with a dark 
glance on the mournful group. Sara tore her- 
self from the arms which would have held her 
fast, and rushed out of the room. 

A few seconds more and the travelling car- 
riajge rolled away. 

" She is lost !'* iexclaimed the Judge to his wife 
with bitter pain. " I feel it in myself that she is 
lost ! Her death would have been less painful 
to me than this marriage.** 

For many days he continued sflent and mel- 
ancholy. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

LITTLE SCENES. 

. The past episode had passed throogh the house 
like a whirlwind. When it was over the heaven 
cleared itself anew, and they were able to con- 
fess that a more joyful tranquillity had diffused 
itself over all. There was no one who did not 
think of Sara with sympathy, who did not weep 
sometimes at her violent separation from the 
family : but there was no one. with the exception 
of the Judge and Petrea, wno did not feel her 
absence to be a secret relief; for one unquiet 
temper, and one full of pretension, can disturb a 
whole household, and make the most exquisite 
natural gifts of no account. 

The Judge missed a daughter from the belov- 
ed circle ; missed that beautiful, richly-endowed 
girl, and could not think of her future prospects 
without bitter anxiety. Petrea wept tne object 
of her youthful admiration and homage, but 
consoled herself with the romantic plans she 
formed for seeing her again, in all of which she 
gave to herself the province of guardian angel, 
either as the queen of a desert island, or as a 
warrior bleeding for her, or as a disguised per- 
son who unloosed her bonds in the depths of a 
duageon in order to put them on herself: in short, 
in all possible ways in the world except the pos- 
sible one. 

Sara wrote soon after her-separation from her 
friends; she spoke of the past with gratitude, 
and of the future with hope. The letter exhi- 
bited a" certain decision and calmness— a certain 
seriousness which diffused through the family 
a satisfactory ease of mind with regard to her 
future fate. Elise was ever inclined to hope for 
the best, and young people are always opti- 
mists : the Judge said nothing which might dis- 
turb the peace of his family, whilst Louise alone 
shook her head and sighed.. 

After the many disturbing circumstances 
which had lately occurred in the family, all 
seemed now to long after repose, and the ability 
to enjoy a quieter domestic life. Occupations 
of all kind, those simple, bat cheerful daughters 
of well-regulated life, went on cheerfully and 
comfortably under the eye of Louise. There 
was no want in ^e house of joyful hours, sun- 
shine of every kind, and entertainment full of 
interest. The newspapers which the Judge 
took in, and which kept the family au courant 
of the questions of the day, furnished materials 
for much development of mind, for much con- 
versation and much thought, especially among 
the young people. The father had great plea- 



sure in hearing thus their istercbange of opi- 
nion, though he himself seldom mingled in theiy 
conversation, with the elception o£ now an<|v 
then a guiding word. 

" I fancy all is going on quite right," said hff 
joyfully to his wife one day. " The childreiir. 
live gaily at home, and are preparing them- 
selves for liie. Indeed, if they only once opea 
their eyes and ears, they will £^d. subjects; 
enough oa which to use them; and will bQ. 
astonished at all that life will present them 
with. It is well when home furnishes nourish-^ 
ment for mind as well as heart, and body. I. 
rejcHce too, extr^nely, over our new house. 
Every land, every cliBiate, has its own ad- 
vaiiktages as well as its own diffiouUies, and the 
economy of life must be skilfully adjusted if it 
is to be maintaiDed with honour an^ advantage. 
Our country, which compels us to Kve so mncb 
in the house, seen^ thereby to admonish us to a 
more concentrated, and at the same time moro. 
quiet and domestic liie, on which account we 
need, above all things, comfortable houses, whichi 
are able to advance and advantage soul as well- 
as body. Thank Qod ! I fancy ours is pretty 
good for that purpose, and in time may yet b^ 
better; the children too look happy; Qabriele- 
grows now every day^ and Louise has grown, 
over all our beaos !" 

The young people were very much occQpied 
with plans for tne future. Eva and Louise- 
built all their castles in the air together. A 
great intimacy had grown up between these 
two sisters since they were alone during the 
absence of the others at Axelholm. One might 
say that ever since that evening, when they sate- 
together eating grapes and reading a novel, the 
seed of friendship which had long been sprout- 
ing in their hearts shot forth thence its young^ 
leaves. Their castles in the air were no com- 
mon castles of romance, they had for their 
foundation the prosaie but beautiful thought 
of gaining for themselves an independent live- 
lihood in the future— for the parents had early 
taught their daughters to direct their minds to 
this object — ^and hence beautiful establishment* 
were founded, partly for friendship and partly 
for humanity : for young girls are always great 
philanthropists. 

Jacobi also had many scb^nes for the ftiture 
of himself and his wife, and Louise m^ny 
schemes how to realize them. In the meaa 
time there were many processes about kisses. 
Louise wished to establish a law that not more 
than three a day should be allowed, against 
which Jacobi protested both by word and deed^ 
on which occasions Gabriele always ran away, 
hastily and indignantly. 

Petrea read English with Louise, arranged 
little festivities for her and the family; wept 
every evening over Sara, and beat her brain* 
every morning over "the Creation of the 
"World," whilst the good parents watched evet 
observantly over them all. 

No one, however, enjoyed the present circum- 
stances of the family so much as Henrik. After 
he had succeeded in inducing his sisters to use 
more lively exercise, he devoted himself mom 
exclusively to his favourite studies, history and 
philosophy. Often he took his book and wan- 
dered with it whole days in the country, but 
every evening at seven he punctually joined 
the family circle, and was there the merriest 
of the merry. 

" We live now right happily," said he one 
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crening in confldto'tial diseotirse i^itfa his mo- 
ther; "and I, for my part, never enjoyed Jile 
490 much. I feel now that my studies will really 
mend, and that something can be made of me. 
Jlnd when I hare studied for a whole day, and 
that not fruitlessly either, and then come of an 
-evening to you and my sisters, and see all here 
so friendly, so bright and cheerful, lite seems so 
■agreeable ! I feel myself so happy, and almost 
wish it might always remain as it is now 1" 

"Ah, yes I" answered the mother, "if we 
•could always keep you with us, my Henrik! 
But I know that won^t do, you must soon leave 
us again; and then, when you have finished 
_your studies, you must iiave vour own house." 

"And then, mother, you shall come to me I" 
trhis had been years before, and still was Hen- 
Erik's favourite theme, and the mother listened 
willingly to it. 

Several poems which Henrik wrote about 
4his time seemed to indicate the most decided 
,j)O0iical talent, and gave his mother and sisters 
4he greatest delight, whilst they excited, at the 
jsame time, great attention among' the friends 
'Of the family. The Judge alone looked on 
gloomily. 

" You will spoil him," exclaimed he one 
evening to his wife and daughters, " if you 
make him fancy that he is something extra- 
ordinary, before he is in any thing oat of the 
^common way. I confess that his poetizing is 
very much against my wish. When one is a 
man, one should have something much more 
important to do than to sigh, and sing about 
4bis and that future life. If he were likely to 
he a Thorild,* or any other of our greatest 

poets but I see no signs of that ! and this 

poetasterism, this literary idleness, which per- 
petually either lifts young people above the 
«louds or places them under the earth, so that 
for pure cloiid and dust they are imable to 
see the good noble gifts of actual life — I would 
the devil had it ! The direction which Henrik 
is now taking grieves me seriously. I had re- 
joiced myself so in the thought of his being a 
JSirst-rate miner— in his being instrumental in 
turning to good account our mines, our woods 
and streams, those noblest foundations of Swe- 
den's wealth, and to which it was worth while 
devoting a good head; and now, instead of 
that, he hangs his on one side; sits with a pen 
in his hand, and rhymes ' face' and ' grace,' 
^ heart' and * smart !' It is quite contrary to my 
feelings ! I wish Sternhok would come here 
soon. Now there 's a fellow ! he will turn out 
something first-rate! I wish he were coming 
soon ; perhaps he might influence Henrik, and 
and induce nim to give . up this verse-making, 
which, perhaps, at bottom, is only vanity." 

Ehse and the daughters were silent. For a 
considerable time now, Elise had accustomed 
herself to silence when her husband grumbled. 
But ofteii — whenever it was necessary — she 
would return to the subject of his discontent at 
a time when he was calm, and then talk it over 
with him ; and this line of tactics succeeded ad- 
mirably. She made use of them on the present 
occasion. 

" Ernst," said she to him in the evening, " it 
grieves me that you are so displeased with 
Henrik's poetical bent. Ah! it has delighted 
me so much, precisely because I fancied that it 
is real, and that in this case it may be as useful 



* Thomas. Thoiild, born 1753, died 1808^ an eminent 
fiwedish poet. 



as any other can be. Still I never will en^ 
courage any thing in- him which is opposed to 
your wishes." ^^ 

" My Elise," returned he mildly, " manage 
this anair according to your own convictions 
and conscience. It is very probable that you 
are right, and that I am wrong. All that I 
beseech of you is, that you watch over yourself, 
in order that aifection to your first-born may 
not mislead you to mistake for excellence what 
is only med.iocre, and his little attempts for 
masterpieces. Henrik may be, if he can, a dis- 
tinguished poet and literary man ; but he must 
not as yet imagine himself anything : above all 
things, he must not suppose it possible to be a 
distinguished man in any profession without 
preparing himself by serious labour, and with- 
out first of all becoming a thinking being. If Ke 
were this, I promise you that I should rejoice 
over my son, let him be what profession he 
would — a worker in thought, or a worker in 
mountains. And for this very reason one must 
be careful not to value too highly these poetical 
blossoms. If vanity remains in him he never 
will covet serious renown in any thin^.'^ 

" You are right, Ernst," said his wile, with all 
the cordiality of inward conviction. 

Henrik also longed earnestly for Sternhok's 
arrival. He wished to show him his work; he 
longed to measure his new historical and phi- 
losophical knowledge against that of his friend ; 
he longed, in one word, to be esteemed by him; 
for Henrik's gentle and affectionate nature had 
always felt itself powerfully attracted by the en- 
ergetic and, as one may say, metallic nature of 
the other, and ever since the years of their boy- 
hood had the esteem and friendship of Sternhok 
been the goal of Henrik's. endeavours, and of 
his warm, although till now unattainable, wishes. 
Sternhok had hitherto always behaved towards 
Henrik with a certain friendly indifference, 
never as a companion and friend. 

Sternhok came. He was received by the 
whole family with the greatest coixliality, but by 
no one with a warmer heart than Henrik. 

There was even externally the greatest dis- 
similarity between these two young men. Hen- 
rik was remarkable for extraordinary, almost 
feminine, beauty ; his figure was noble but slen- 
der, and his glance glowing though somewhat 
dreamy. Sternhok, some years Henrik's senior, 
had become early a man. All with him was 
muscular, firm, and powerful ; his countenance 
was intelligent without being handsome, and a 
star, as it were, gleamed in his clear, decided 
eye ; such a star as is often prophetic of fate, and 
over whose path fortunate stars keep watch. 

Some days after Stemhok's arrival Henrik be- 
-came greatly changed. He had become quiet, 
and there was an air of depression on his coun- 
tenance. Sternhok now, as he had always done, 
did not appear unfriendly to Henrik, but still 
paid little attention to him. He occupied him- 
self very busilv, partly with trying chemical ex- 
periments with Jacobi and the ladies, and part- 
ly in the evening, and even into the night, in 
making astronomical observations with his ex- 
cellent telescope. One of the beaming stars to 
which the observations of the young astronomer 
were industriously directed, was called afterward 
in the family Stemhok's star. All gathered 
themselves around the interesting and well-in- 
formed young man. The Judge took the great- 
est delight in his conversation, and asserted before 
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'liis family more than once his pleasure in him, 
and the hopes which the nation itself might have 
of him. The young student of mining was a 
favourite with the Judge also, because, besides 
his extraordinary knowledge, he behaved always 
with the greatest respect towards older and more 
€xperienced persons. 

" See, Henrik," said his father to him one day, 
after a conversation with Stemhok, " what /call 
poetry, real poetry, it is this — to tame the rivers, 
and to compel their wild falls to produce wealth 
and comfort, while woods are felled on their 
banks and corn-fields cultivated; human dwell- 
ings spring up, and cheerful activity and joyful 
VDices enliven the country. Look ! that may be 
■called a beautiful creation !" 

Henrik was silent. 

" But," said Gabriele, with all her natural re- 
^ement, " to be happy in these homes, they must 
be able to read a pleasant book or to sing a beau- 
tiful song, else their lives, spite of all their water- 
falls, would be very dry !" 

The Judge smiled, kissed his little daughter, 
.ftnd tears of delight nlled his eyes. 

Henrik, in the mean time, had gone into an- 
other room, and seated himiself at the window. 
His mother followed him. 

" How do you feel, my Henrik?" said she, af- 
fectionately, gently taking away the hand which 
shaded his eyes. His hand was concealing his 
•tears. " My good, good youth !" exclaimed she, 
her eyes also overiiowing with tears, and throw- 
ing her arms around him j " Now see !" began 
she consolingly, "you should not distress your- 
self when your father speaks in a somewhat one- 
sided manner. You Know perfectly well how 
infinitely good and iust he is, and that if he be 
only once convinced of the genuineness of your 
poetic talent, he will be quite contented. He is 
only now afraid of your stopping short in medio- 
crity. He would be pleased and delighted if you 
obtained honour in your own peculiar way-" 

" Ah !" said Henrik, " if I only knew whether 
or not I had a peculiar way — a peculiar voca- 
tion. But since Stemhok has been here, and I 
have talked with him, everything, both external- 
ly and internally, seems altered. Stemhok has 
shown me how very little I know of what I sup- 
posed myself to know a great deal, and what 
Dungling my work is ! I see it now perfectly, 
-and it distresses me. How strong-minded and 
powerful Stemhok is ! I wish I were able to re- 
semble him ! But it is impossible, I feel myself 
such a mere nothing beside him ! And yet, when 
I am alone either with my books, or out in the 
free air with the trees, the rocks, the waters,'the 
winds around me, and with heaven above, 
thoughts arise in me, feelings take possession of 
me, nameless sweet feelings, and then expres- 
sions and words speak in me which affect me 
deeply, and give me inexpressible delight ; then 
all that is great and good m humanity is so pres- 
ent with me ; then I nave a foretaste of hsrreony 
in everything, of God in everything; and it seems 
to me as if words thronged themselves to my lips 
to sing forth the gloriousness of what I perceive. 
In such moments I feel something great within 
me, and I fancy that my songs would find an 
echo in every heart. Yes, it is thus, that I feel 
sometimes ; but when I see Stemhok, all is van- 
ished, and I feel so little, so poor, I am compelled 
to believe that I am a dreamer and a fool !" 

" My good youth," said the mother, " you mis- 
itakie yourself. Your gifts and Stemhok's are so 
dissimilar: bat if you employ your talents with 
L 



sincerity and eamesmess, they will in their turn 
bring forth fraiu I confess to you, Henrik, that 
it was, and still is, one of my mosrlively wishes 
that one of my children might distinguish them- 
selves in the fields of literature. Literature has 
furnished V to me my most beautiful enjoyments, 
and in my younger years I myself was not with- . 
out my ambition in this way. I see in you my 
own powers more richly blossoming. I myself 
bloom forth in them, my Henrik, and in my 
hopes of you. Ah ! might I live to the day in 
which I saw you honoured by your native land ; 
in which I saw your father proud of his son, and 
I myself able to gladden my heart with the frait 
of vour mind, your work— O thcn^I would glad- 
ly 'die!" 

Enthusiastic fire flamed in Henrik's looks, and 
on his cheeks, as while, embracing his mother, 
he said, " No, you shall live, mother, to be hon- 
oured on account of your son. He promises that 
you shall have joy in him I" 

The sunbeam which just then streamed into 
the room fell upon Henrik's beautiful hair, which 
shone like gola. The mother saw it— saw silent- 
ly a prophesying in it, and a snnbright smile dif- 
iused itself over her countenance. 



Petrea read the " Magic Ring." She ought 
properly to have read it aloud to the family cir- 
cle in an evening, and then its dangerous magic 
would have been decreased ; but she read it be- 
forehand, privately to herself during the night, 
and it drew her into the bewildering magic circle. 
She thought of nothing, dreamed of nothing, but 
wonderful adventures ; wonderfully beautiful 
ladies, and wonderfully brave heroes ! She was 
herself always one of them, worshipped or wor- 
shipping : now combating, cross in hand, against 
witcnes and dragons; now wandering in dreamy 
moonlight amgag lilies in the Lady Minnetrost s 
castle. It seeBed as if the chaotic confusion of 
Petrea's brain nad here taken shape and stature, 
and she now took possession with redoubled 
force of the phantasy world, which once before, 
under the guile of the wood-god, had carried 
away her childish mind and conducted her into 
false tracks; and it was so even now; for while 
she moved night and day in a dream-world in 
which she luxuriated to exultation, in magnifi- 
cent and wonderful scenes, in which she herself 
always played a part, she got on but lamentably 
in real and everyday life. The head in whicl^ 
so many splendid pictures and grand schemes 
were agitating, looked generally something like 
a bundle of ffax; she never noticed the holes 
and specks in her dress, nor her ragged stock- 
ings and trodden-down shoes ; she forgot all her 
little, everyday business, and whatever she had 
in her hand, she either lost or dropped. 

She had besides, a passion for cracking al- 
monds. " A passion," Louise said, " as expen- 
sive as it was noisy, and which never was 
Etrcngcr than when she went about under the in- 
fluence of the magic ring ; and that perpetual 
crack, crack, which was heard wherever she 
went, and the almond shells on which people 
trod, or which hung to the sleeve of whoever 
came to the window, were anything but agreea- 
ble." 

Whenever Petrea was deservedly reproved 
or admonished for these things, she fell out of 
the clouds, or rather out of her heaven, down to 
the earth, which seemed to her scarcely^ any- 
thing else than a heap of nettles and brambles, 
and very gladly indeed would she have bought 
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with ten years of her life, one year of the magic 
power of the " Magic Ring," together with beau- 
ty, magic charms, power, and such-like things, 
wnich she did not possess, except in her dreams. 

Petrea's life was a cleft between an ideal and 
a real world, of both of which she knew nothing 
truly, and which on that account became amal- 
gamated for the first time in her soul- Rivers 
of tears flowed into the separating gulf, while 
she now complained of circumstances, and now 
of her ownself, for being the cause of what she 
endured. 

It was at this time that, partly at the wish of 
the parents, and partly also out of his own kind- 
heartedness, Jacobi began seriously to occupy 
himself with Petrea ; and he occupied her mind 
in such a manner as strengthened and practised 
her thinking powers, whereby the fermentation 
in her feelings and imagination was in some 
measure abated. All this was indescribably 
beneficial to her, and it would have been still 

more so had not the teacher been too ^but 

we will leave the secret to future years. 

The Judge received one day a large letter out 
of Stockholm, which, ailer he had read, he si- 
lently laid before his wife. It came from the 
highest quarter, contained most honourable and 
flattering praise of the services of Judge Frank, 
of which the government had long been observ- 
ant, and now offered him elevation to the high- 
est regal court. 

When Elise had finished the letter she looked 
up inquiringly to her husband, who stood beside 
her. " What think you of it, Ernst 7" asked she, 
with a constrained and uneas}^ glance. 

. The Judge walked more quickly up and down 
the room, as was his custom when any thing ex- 
cited him. " I cannot feel indifferent," said he ; 
'' I am affected by this mark of -confidence in 
my sovereign. I have long expected this oc- 
currence, but I feel, I see that I cannot leave my 
present sphere of operation. My activity is 
suited to it ; I know that I am of service here, 
and the confidence of the Sheriff gives me un- 
restrained power to work according to my ability 
and views. It is possible that he, instead of me, 
may get the credit of the ffood which is done in 
the province ; but, in God's name, let it be so ! 
I know that what is good and beneficial is actu- 
ally done,, and that is enough ; but there is a 
great deal which is only begun which must be 
completed, and a great deal, an infinite great 
deal remains yet to be done. I cannot leave a 
half-finished work — I cannot and I will not! 
One must complete one's work, else it is good 
for nothing ! And I know that here I am— but 
I am talking only of myself. Tell me, Elise, 
what you wish ; what you would like." 

" Let us remain here !" said Elise, giving her 
hand to her husband, and seating herself beside 
him. " I know that you would have no plea- 
sure in a higher rank, in a larger income, if you 
on that account must leave a sphere where you 
feel yourself in your place, and where you can 
work according to the desire of your own heart, 
and where you are surrounded by persons who 
esteem and love you ! No ; let us remain here !" 

" But you, vou, Elise," said he, " speak of 
yourself, not or me." 

" Yes, you !" answered she, with the smile of 
a happy heart, " that is not so easy to do — for 
you see all that belongs to the one is so inter- 
woven with what belongs to the other. But I 
will tell you something about myselfl I looked 



at myself this morning in the glass-*-no satiricalr 
looks, my love ! and it seemed to me as if I. 
appeared strong and healthy. I thought of you,. 
thought how good and kind, you were, and how,^ 
whilst I had walked by your side, I had beea. 
strengthened both in body and mind; how 1. 
must still.love you more and more, and. how we. 
had become happier and happier together. I 
thought of your activity, so rich in blessing both., 
for home and for the general good ; thought on 
the children, how healthy and good they are^ 
and how their characters have unfolded so hap- 
pily under our hands. I thought of our new- 
house which you have built so comfortable and 
convenient for us all, and just then the sua 
shone cheerfully into my little, beloved boudoir,, 
and I felt myself so fortunate in my lot ! I 
thanked God for it and for you ! I would will- 
ingly live and die in this sphere — in this house^ 
Let us then remain here." 

" God bless you for these words, Elise !" said 
he, " But the children : the children ! Our de- 
cision will influence their future j we must also 
hear what they have got to say ; we must lay 
the matter before them : not that I fear their hav- 
ing, if they were aware of our mode of reason- 
ing, any wish different to ours, but at all events- 
they must have a voice in the business. Come, 
Elise ! I shall have no rest till it is all talked, 
over, and decided." 



When the Judge laid the affair before the fam- 
ily council, it occasioned a great surprise ; on 
which a general silence ensued, and attractive 
visions began to swarm before the eyes of the 
young people, not exactly of the highest Court 
of Judicature, but of the seat of the same — of the 
Capital. Louise looked .almost like a Counsel- , 
lor of Justice herself. But when her father had 
made known his and his wife's feelings on the 
subject, he read in their tearful eyes gratitude 
for the confidence he had placed in them, and 
the most entire acquiescence with his will. 

No one spoke, however, till "the little ope" — 
the father had not said to her, "go out for a 
while, Gabriele dear;" "let her stop with us," 
he said on the contrary, "she is a prudent little 
girl I" No one spoke till Gabriele threw her 
arms about her mother's neck, and exclaimed^ 
" Ah, don't let us go away from here — here we 
are so happy !" 

This exclamation was echoed by all. 

" Well, then, here we remain, in God's name !" 
said the Judge, rising up and extending his 
arms, with tears in his eyes, towards the beloved 
circle. "Here we remain, children! But this- 
shall not prevent your seeing Stockholm, and 
enjoying its pleasures ! I thank God, my chil- 
dren, that you are happy here ; it makes me so 
too, I assure you !" 

On this day, for the first time for long, Leo- 
nore dined with the family. Everybody rejoiced 
on that account ; and as her countenance had a 
brighter and more kindly expression than com- 
mon, everybody thought her pretty. Eva, who 
had directed and assisted her toilette, rejoiced 
over her from the bottom of her heart. 

" Don't you see,. Leonore," said she, pointing 
up to heaven, where light blue openings were 
visible between clouds, which for the greater 
part of the day had poured down rain, "don't 
you see it is clearing up, Leonore, and then we 
will go out together and gather flowers and 
fruit.'^ And as she said this her blue eyes 
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beamed with kindness and the enjoyment of 
life. 

"What, in all the world, are these doing 
here 1" asked Henrik, as .he saw his mother's 
shoes standing in the window, in the pale sun- 
shine ; " they ought to be warmed, I fancy, and 
the sun has no desire to come out and ao his 
duty. No, in this case, I shall undertake to be 
sun !" 

"That you are to me, my summer-child'" 
said the mother, smiling affectionately as she 
saw Henrik' had placed her shoes under his 
waistcoat, to warm them on his breast. 

" Cross elements, my dear Louise !" exclaim- 
ed Jacobi, "yet it will be very lovely weather ! 
Should we not"^take a little walkl You come 
with us. You look most charming — ^but, in 
heaven's name, not in the Court-preacher!" 



PART II. 

CHAPTER I. 

LEONORE TO EVA. 

"And are you coming homel Come really 
home soon, dear Eva 1 Ah ! I am so happy, so 
joyful on that account, and yet a little anxious : 
but don't mind that ; come, only come, and all 
wUl be right ! When I can only look into your 
eyes, I feel that all will be clear. Your good 
eyes ! Gabriele and I call them * our blue 
ones.' How long it is that I have not seen you 
— ^two long years! I cannot conceive, dear 
Eva, how I have lived so long without seeing 
you ; but then it is true that we have not been 
in reality separated. I have accompanied you 
into the great world ; I have been with you to 
baJls and concerts ; I have enjoyed with you 
your pleasures and the homage which has been 
paid to you. Ah ! what joy for me that I have 
learned to love you ! Since then I have Jived 
two-fold, and felt myself so rich in you ! And 
now you are coming l?ack, and then, shall we be 
as happy as before 1 

" Forgive, forgive this note of interrogation ! 
But sometimes a disquiet overcomes me. You 
speak so much of the great world, of joys, and 
enjoyments, which — ^it is not in home to afford 
you. And your grand new acquaintance — ah, 
Eva ! let them be ever so agreeable and interest- 
ing, it cannot be that they love as we do, as I 

do ! And then this Major R ! I am afraid 

of him, Eva. It appears to me the most natural 
thing in the world that he should love you, but 
—-ah, Eva ! it grieves me that you should feel 
such affection for him. My dear, good Eva, at- 
tach yourself not too closely to him before — ^but 
I distress you, and that I will not. Come, only 
come to us ; we have so much to say to you, so 
much to hear from you ! 

" I fancy you will find the house yet more 
agreeable than formerly ; we have added many 
little decorations to it. You will again take 
breakfast with us — that comfortable meal, and 
my best beloved time ; and tea with us — yt)ur 
favourite hour, in which we were assembled for 
a merry evening, and were often quite wild. 
This^ morning I took out your breakfast- cup, and 
Mssed that part of the edge on which the gold 
^as worn off. 



" We will again read books together, and think 
about and talk about them together. We will 
a^ain go out together and enjoy all the fresh- 
ness and quiet of the woods. And would it not 
be a blessed thing to wander thus calmly through 
life, endeavouring to improve ourselves, and to^ 
make all those around us happier; to admire 
the works pf God, and humbly to thank Him for 
all that he has given to us and others ? Should 
we not then have lived and flourished enough 
on earth 1 Truly! know that a life quiet as this 
might not satisfy every one ; neither can it ac- 
cord with all seasons of life. Storms will come ; 
even I have had my time of unrest, of suffering, 
and of combat. But, thank God ! that is now 
past, and the sensibility which destroyed my 
peace is now become as a light to my path ; it 
has extended my world ; it has made me better: 
and now that I no longer covet to enjoy the 
greater and stronger pleasures of life, I learn 
now, each passing day, to prize yet higher the 
treasures which surround quiet every-day life. 
O, no one can be happy on earth tUl he has 
learned the worth of little things, and to attend 
to them ! When once he has learned this, he 
may make each day not only happy, but find in 
it cause of thankfulness. But he must have 
peace — peace both within himself and without 
himself; for peace is the sun in which every 
dewdrop of life glitters ! 

" Would that I could but call back peace into 

a heart which ^but I mus't prepare you for a 

change, for a great void in the house. You will 
not find Petrea here. You know the state of 
things which so much distressed me for some 
lime. It would not do to let it go on any longer 
either for Louise or Jacobi's sake, or yet for her 
own, and therefore Petrea must go, otherwise 
they all would have become unhappy. She her- 
self saw it ; and as we had tidings of Jacobi's 
speedy arrival here, she opened her heart to her 
parents. It was noble and right of her, and they 
were as good and prudent as ever; and now 
our father is gone with her to his friend Bishop 
B. May God preserve her, and give her peace ! 
I shed many tears over her ; but I hope all may 
turn out well. Her lively heart has a fresh- 
flowing fountain of health in it ; and certainly 
her residence in the country, which she likes so 
much, new circumstances, new interests 

" I was interrupted : Jacobi is come ! It is a 
good thing that Petrea is now whiling away her 
time in the shades of Fumdal-; good for her 
poor heart, and good too for the betrothed pair, 
who otherwise could not have ventured to have 
been happy in their presence. But now they 
ar^ entirely so. . 

" Now, after six years' long waiting, sighing, 
and hoping, Jacobi sees himself approaching the 
goal of his wishes—marriage and a parsonage ! 
And the person who helps him to all this, to say 
nothing of his own individual deserts, is his 
beloved patron the excellent Excellence D. 
Through his influence two important landed- 
proprietors in the parish of Great T. have been 
induced to give their votes to Jacobi, who, 
though yet young, has been proposed ; ^nd thus 
he will receive one of the largest and most beau- 
tiful livings in the bishoprick, and Louise will 
become a greatly honoured pastor's wife— * pro- 
vost's wife' she herself says prophetically. 

" The only hut in this happiness is, that it will 
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remove Jacobi and Louise so far from us. Their 
highest wish had been to obtain the rural ap- 
pointment near this city ; and thus, we might, in 
that case, have maintained our family unbroken, 
€ven though Louise had left her home ; but — 
♦but,' says our good, sensible * eldest,' with a 
sigh, * all things cannot be perfect here on earth.' 
" The day of nomination falls early in the 
spring; and Jacobi, who must enter upoii his 
otfice immediately after his appointment, wishes 
to celebrate his marriage at Whitsuntide, in or- 
der that he may conduct his young wife into his 
shepherd's hut along flower bestrewn-paths, and 
by the song of the lark.. Mrs. Gunilla jestingly 
beseeches of him not to become too nomadic : 
however, this is certain, that no living being has 
more interest about cows and calves, sheep and 
poultry, than Louise. 
' " The future married couple are getting their 
whole household in order beforehand ; and Ga- 
briele heartily amuses herself with such frag- 
qaents of their entertaining conversation as 
jeach her ear, while they sit on the sofa in the 
library talking of love and economy. But it is 
not talking alone that they do, for Jacobi's heart 
is full of warm human love ; and as to him, so 
has our father imparted to all his children some- 
what of his love for the general good, although 
' Gabriele maintains that her portion thereof is as 
yet very small. 

"It gives me great pleasure to see the be- 
trothed go out to make purchases, and then to 
«ee them return so cordially well pleased with 
s&l they have bought. Louise discovers some- 
thing so unsurpassably excellent in every thing 
with which she furnishes herself, whether it be 
an earthen or a sUver vessel. When I look at 
these two, like a pair of. birds carrying together 
straws to their nest, and twittering over them, I 
cannot help thinking that it must be a greater 
piece of good fortune to come to the possession 
o( a humbly supplied habitation which one has 
/urnished oneself, than to that of a great and 
jich one for which other people have cared. 
One is, in the first place, so well acquainted 
with, so on thee-and-thou terms, with one's 
things i and certainly nobody in this world can 
be more so than Louise with hers. 

" We are all of us now working most actively 
for the wedding, but still our father does not 
look with altogether friendly eyes on an occa- 
sion which will withdraw a daughter from his 
heloved circle. He would so gladly keep us all 
with him. Apropos ! we have a scheme for him 
which will make him happy in his old age. You 
remember the great piece of building-land over- 
grown with bushes, which the people had not 
understanding enough either to build upon or to 
give up to us, this we intend — ^but we will talk 
about it mouth to mouth. Petrea has infected 
us all, even ''our eldest," with her desire for 
great undertakings ; and then — ^truly it is a joy 
to be able to labour for the happiness of those 
who have laboured for us so atfectionately and 
unweariedly. 

" Now something about friends and acquaint- 
ance. 

" All friends and acquaintance ask much after 
you. Mr. Munter wrangles because you do not 
come, all the time he breakfasts with us (gener- 
ally oa Wednesday and Saturday mornings), and 



while he abuses our rusics, oat notwithstanding 
devours a great quantity of them. For some 
time he has appeared to me to have become 
more amiable than formerly ; his temper is 
milder, his heart always was mild. He is the 
friend and physician of all the poor. A short 
time ago he bought a little villa, a mile distant 
from the city ; it is to be the comfort of his age, 
and is to be called ' The Old Iran's Rose' — does 
not that sound comfortable 1 

" Annette P. is very unhappy with her coarse 
sister-in-law. She does not complain ; but look, 
complexion, nay, even her whole being, indicate 
the deepest discontent with life ; we must at- 
tract her to us, and endeavour to make her hap- 
pier. 

" Here comes Gabriele, and insists upon it 
that I should leave some room for her scrawl. 
A bold request ! But then who says no to her 1 
Not I, and therefore Imust make a short ending. 

" If a certain Baron Rutger L. be introduced 
to you when you return, do not imagine that he 
is deranged, although he sometimes seems as if 
he were so. He is the son of one of my father's 
friends; and as he is to be educated by my 
father for a civil post, he is boarded in our fam- 
ily. He is a kind of * diamant brutes* and requires 
polishing in more senses than one ; in the mean 
time I fancy his wild temper is in a fair way of 
being tamed. One word from our mother makes 
impression upon him ; and he is actually more 
regardful of the ungracious demeanour of our 
little lady, than of the moral preaching of our 
eldest. He is just nineteen. Old Brigitta is 
quite afraid of him, and will hardly trust herself 
to pass him lest he should leap over her. Oh, 
how happy she, like every body else, will be to 
see you back again ! she fears lest you should 
get married, and stop * in the hole,' as she calb 
Stockholm. 

" Henrik will remain with us over Christmas, 
but you must come and help to enliven him ; he 
is not so joyous as formerly. I fancy that the 
misunderstanding between him and Sternhok 
distresses him. Ah ! why would not these two 
understand one another ! For the rest, many 
things are now at stake for Henrik ; God grant 
that all may go well, both on his account and 
my mother's ! 

"We shall not see Petrea again till after 
Louise's marriage. When shall we all be again 
all together at homel Sarah! ah! it is now 
above four years since we heard any thiHg of 
her, and all inquiry and search after her has 
been in vain. Porhaps she lives no longer ! I 
have wept many tears over her ; oh ! if she 
should return ! I feel that we should be hap- 
pier together than formerly ; there was much 
that was good and noble in her, but she was 
misled — ^I hear my mother's light steps, and that 
predicts that she has something good for me — 

" Ah yes ! she has ! she has a letter from you 
my Eva ! You cannot fix the day of your re- 
turn, and that is very sad — ^but you come soon ! 
You love Stockholm ; so do I also ; I could em- 
brace Stockholm for that reason. 

" I am now at the very edge of my paper. 
Gabriele has bespoken the other side. I leave 
you now, in order to write to her who left us 
with tears, but who, as I cordially hope, will re- 
turn to us with smiles. '^ 
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FROM OABSIELB. 

In the Morning. 

" I could not Write last evening, and am now 
up before th'e sun in order to tell you that no- 
thing can console me for Petrea's absence, ex- 
cepting your return. We are all of us terribly 
longing after * our rose.* I know very well who 
beside your own family longs for this same 
thing. 

" I must tell you that a little friendship has 
been got up between Mr. Munter and me. All 
this came about in the fields, for he is never 
particularly polite within doors, whilst in a walk, 
the beautiful side of his character always comes 
out. Petrea and I have taken such long excur- 
sions with him, and then he was mild and live- 
ly ; then he botanised with us, told of the natu- 
ral families in the vegetable kingdom, and rela- 
ted the particular life and history of many plants. 
Bo you know" it is the most agreeable thing in 
the world to know something of all this ; one 
feels oneself on such familiar terms with these 
vegetable families. Ah ! how often when I feel 
thus am I made aware how indescribably rich 
and glorious life is and I fancy that every one 
must live happily on earth who has only eyes 
and sense awakened to all that is glorious there- 
in, and then I can sing like a bird for pure life- 
enjoyment. In the mean time Mr. Munter and 
I cultivate flowers in the house quite enthusias- 
tically, and intend at Christmas to make pres- 
ents of both red-and-white lilacs ; but, indeed, I 
have almost a mind to cry that the nose of my 
Petrea cannot smell them. 

" But I must come to an end, for you must 
know that occasionally I have undertaken to 
have a watchful eye over the breakfast-table, 
and therefore I go now to look after it. Berg- 
strom has fortunately done all this, so that I 
have nothing now to do ; next I must go and 
look after my moss-rose, and see whether a new 
bud has yet made its appearance : then I shall 
go and see after mamma ; one glance must I give 
through the window to the leaves in the garden, 
which nod a farewell to me before they fall from 
the twigs ; and to the sun also which now rises 
bright and beaming, mu^^t I send a glance — a 
beam from the sun of my eyes and out of the 
depth of my thankful heart ; and therefore that 
[ may be able, for the best well being of the 
conmiunity to attend to all these important mat- 
tors, I must say to you, farewell ! to you who 
are so dear to me.'* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

PBTBBA TO LBONOBB. 

From the Inn in D . 

" It is evening, and my father is gone out in 
order to make arrangements for our to-morrow's 
voyage. I am alone : the mist rises thick with- 
out, before the dirty inn- windows ; my eyes also 
are misty ; my heart is heavy and fuD, I must 
converse with you. 

" O Leonore ! the bitter step has thus been 
taken — I am separated from my own family, 
from my own home ; and not soon shall I see 
again their mild glances, or hear your consoling 
voice ! and all this — ^because I have not deserv- 
ed—because I have destroyed the peace of my 



home ! Yes, Leonore ! in vain will you endeav- 
our to excuse me, and reconcile me with my- 
self! I know that I am criminal — that I have 
desired, that I have wished, at least, for a mo>- 
ment^oh, I would now press the hem of Lou- 
ise's garment to my lips, and exclaim, ' Forgive^ 
forgive ! I have passed judgment on myseU— I 
have banished myself; I fly — fly in order no^ 
more to disturb your happiness or his !' 

" I was a cloud in their heaven ; what should 
the cloud do there 1 May the wind disperse it T 
O Leonore, it is an indescribably bitter feeling 
for a heart which burns with gratitude to her 
able to do nothing more for the object ofiits 
love than to keep itself a,t a distance, to make 
itself into nothing ! But rather that — ^rather a 
million times hide myself in the bosom of the- 
earth, than give sorrow either to him or to her f 
Truly, if thereby I could win anything for them ;. 
if I^;ould moulder to dust like a grain of com,, 
and then 6hoot forth for them into plentiful 
blessing-^that would be sweet and precious^ 
Leonore ! People extol all those who are able 
to die for love, for Ijonour, for religion, for high 
and noble ends, and wherefore t Because it is,, 
indeed, a mercy from God to be able so to die — 
it is life in death ! 

" I know a life which is death— which, enda- 
red through long clinging years, would be a bur- 
den to itself, and a joy to no one. O how bit- 
ter ! Wherefore must the craving after happi- 
ness, after enjoyment, bum like an eternal thirst 
in the human soul, if the assuaging fountain,. 
Tantalus like 1 

" Leonore, my eyes burn, my heacl aches, and' 
my heart is wildly tempested ! I am not good 
— I am not submissive — ^my soul is a chaos — ^a 
little earth on forehead and breast, that might 
be good for me. 

On hoard the Steam-boat. 

" Thanks, Leonore, thanks for your pillow ; it 
has really been an ear-comfort for me.* Yes- 
terday I thought that I was in the direct way ta 
become ill. I shivered ; I burned ; my head 
ached fearfully : I felt as if torn to pieties. But 
when I laid my head upon your little pillow, 
when my ear rested upon the delicate cover 
which you had ornamented with such exquisite 
needlework, then it seemed to me as if your 
spirit whispered to me out of it ; a repose came 
over me ; all that was bad vanished so quickly, 
so wonderfully! I slept cahnly; I was quite 
astonished when they woke me in the morning 
to feel that, bodily, I was quite well, and men- 
tally like one cured. All this has been done by 
your pillow, Leonore. 

" It is related in the Acts of the Apostles that 
they brought the sick and laid them in the way 
on which the holy men went, that at least their 
shadows might fall upon them, and make them 
sound. I have faith in the power of such a 
remedy ; yes, the good, the holy, impart some- 
what of their life, of their strength, to all that 
belong to them : I have found that to-night. 

"We went on board. The * Sea- Witch' 
thundered and flew over the sea. I knew that 
she conveyed me away from you all, and lean- 
ing over the bulwarks I wept. I felt then a pair 
of arms tenderly and gently surrounding me — 
they were my father's ! He wrapped a warm 
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cloak around me, and leaning on his breast, I 
raised my head. The morning was clear ; white 
iame-like clouds chased by the morning wind 
flew across the deep blue; the waves beat 
foaming against the vessel ; green meadows, 
autumnally beautiful parks extended tliemseives 
on either side of us ; space opened itself I 
stood with my face turned towards the wind 
and space— let the sea-spray wet my lips and 
my eyelids, a soft shudder passed through me, 
and I felt that life was beautiful. Yes, in the 
morning hour, filled with its beaming-light, in 
this piire fresh wind, I felt the evil demons of 
my soul retreat, and disperse themselves like 
mist and vapour. I drank in the morning winds ; 
I opened my heart to life ; I might also have 
opened my arms to them, and at the same time 
to ail my beloved ones, that thus I might have 
expressed to them the quiet prediction of my 
heart, that love to them will heal me, will afford 
me strength some time or other to give them 

joy- 

" The second day on hoard. 

" I should like to know whether a deep heart- 
grief would resist the influence of a long voyage. 
There is something wonderfully strengthening, 
something renovating in this life — this voyaging, 
' this fresh wind. It chases the dust from the 
eyes of the soul ; one sees oneself and others 
more accurately, and gets removed from one's 
old self. One journeys in order to stand upon 
a new shore, and amid new connections. One 
begins, as it were, anew. 

" We had a storm yesterday, and with the 
exception of my father, I was the only passen- 
ger who remained well, and on this account I 
could help the sufferers. It is true it was not 
without its discomforts ; it is true that I reeled 
about sometimes ;ivith a glass of water, and 
sometimes with a glass of drops in the hand ; 
but I saw many a laughable scene — ^many an 
odd trait of human nature. I laughed, made 
my own remarks, forgot myself, and became 
friendly with all mankind. Certainly it would 
be a very good thing for me to be maidservant 
on board a steamboat. 

" Towards evening, the storm, as well within 
as without the vessel, abated itself. I sat soli- 
tary on deck till midnight. The waves still 
foamed around the agreeably rocking vessel; 
the wind whistled in the rigging ; and the full 
moon, heralded by one bright little star, rose 
from the sea, and diffused her mild wondrous 
light over its dark expanse. It was infinitely 
glorious ! Nameless thoughts and feelings arose 
in me, full of love and melancholy, and yet at 
the same time elevating and strengthening ; a 
certain longing after that for which I knew no 
name. I desired I knew not what. 

" But I fear and know that which I do not 
desire. I fear the quiet measured life into 
which I am about again to enter — convention- 
alities, forms, social life, all this cramps my 
soul together, and makes it inclined to excesses. 
Instead of sitting in select society, and drinking 
tea in * high life,' would I rather roam about the 
world in Viking expeditions ; rather eat locusts 
with John the Baptist in the wilderness, and go 
hither and thither in a garment of camel's hair ; 



fott means a pillow^ and drongodt what is good for the ear ; 
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and after all such apparel as this must be very 
convenient in comparison with our patchwork 
toilette. Manifold are the changing scenes of 
life, and how shall I find my way, and where 
shall I find ray place in the magic circle of the 
world. Forgive me, Leonore, that I talk so 
much about myself. Thou good one, thou hast 
spoiled me in this respect. 
" We reach Furndal to-day at noon. 

Furyidal 

" Here are we on land ; I would that I were 
at sea ! I come even now from the company - 
room, and in the company-room I always suffer 
shipwreck. An evil genius always makes me 
say or do something there unbecoming. This 
evening I entangled the reel of the Bishop's 
lady, and told a stupid anecdote about a relation 
of hers. I wished to be witty, and I succeeded 
badly, as I always do. 

*• They are very neat people here. The Bish- 
op is a small, pale man, with something angelic 
in voice and expression, but — he will not have 
much time to bestow on me ; he lives in his 
books and his ofiicial duties, and moreover, he ^ 
is almost always in the city ; and his lady, who 
remains here perpetually, has very delicate 
health ; but I will wait upon her, and read aloud 
to her, and that will give me pleasure. I only 
hope she may endure me. 

"Both husband and wife were amiable to- 
wards my father's daughter, but I. very well be- 
lieve that they did not find me very loveable. 
Intolerably hot, too, was their detestable com- 
pany-room, and I was tanned with the wind, 
and as red as a peony. Such things as these 
are enough to make one a little desperate ; and 
then it is depressing, everlastingly to displease 
exactly where one wishes most to please ! 

***** 

** I have unpacked the trunk which you all 
so carefully packed for me ; and now new and 
newly repaired articles of clothing flew into my 
arms one after another. sisters ! it was you 
who have thus brought my toilette in order foi 
the whole winter ! How good you are ! I rec- 
ognised Louise's hand again. Oh, I must weep, 
my beloved ones ! — my home ! 

Some days later. 

" The pine-trees rustle cool and still. I have 
been out ;^mountains, woods, solitude with na- 
ture — glorious ! 

" O Leonore, I will begin a new life ; I will 
die to my ancient self, to vanity, to error, to 
self-love. Evefy flattering token of remem- 
brance — notes, keepsakes — be they from man 
or woman, I have destroyed. I send you here- 
with a little sum of money, which I received 
for ornamental matters and some of my own 
manufactures, which I sold. Buy something 
with it which will give pleasure to Louise and 
Jacobi ; but do not let them surmise, I earnest- 
ly beseech you, that it comes from Petrea. If 
I could only sell myselffor a respectable price, 
and make them rich, then 

** I sh^ll have a deal of time for myself here, 
and I know how I shall employ it. I will go 
out a great deal. I will wander through wood 
and field, in storm, snow, and every kind of 
weather, till I am, at least, bodily weary. Per- 
haps then it may be calmer in the soul ! I de- 
sire no longer to be happy.^ What (k>es it mat- 
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ter if one is not happy, if one is only pure and 
good 1 Were the probation-day of life ODly not 
^BO long ! Leonore, my good angel, pray for me ! 
" May all be happy ! 

** Greet all tenderly from yonr 

" Petrea." 
"P.S.— My nose makes its compliments to 
' Gabriele, and goes in the accompanying picture 
to pay her a visit. She must not imagine that 
I am cast down. I send also a little ballad or 
romance ; the wood sung it to me last evening, 
and every harmonious sound which life in my 
• soul sings, must go home. O how I love you all ! " 



CHAPTER III. 



A CONVERSATION. 

Jacobi had left. October was come, with its 
storms and its long twilight, which is so dark 
•and heavy for all, such as have it not cheered by 
kindly glances and bright thoughts. 

One evening as Henrik came down to tea, he 
was observed to look uncommonly pale, and in 
•answer to the inquiry of his sisters as to the 
cause, he repUed that he had Headache, and ad- 
ded half in jest, half in earnest, that it wonld be 
very beautiful to be once. freed from this heavy 
body — it was so sadly in one's way ! 

*' How you talk J" said Louise, *' at all events 
•it is right to treat it well, and rationally ; not to 
go sitting up all night, and studying, so ^hat one 
has headache all day !" 

** Thank your majesty, most submissively, for 
the moral," said Henrik ; " but if my body will 
not serve my sOul, but will subject it, I have a 
very great desire to contend with it and to quar- 
rel with it." 

*' The butterfly becomes matured in the chrys- 
alis," said Gabriele smiling sweetly, while she 
strewed rose-leaves upon some chrysalises 
which were to sleep through the winter on her 
.flower-stand. 

" Ah, yes," replied Henrik ; " but how heavi- 
ly does not the shell press down upon the wings 
of the butterfly. The earthly chrysalis weighs 
upon 'me ! What would not the soul accom- 
.'plish 1 How could It not live and enjoy, were 
it not for thisi In certain bright moments, 
what do we not feel and think 1 what brilliancy 
in conception ! what god-like warmth of feeling 
.in the heart ! One could press the whole world 
to one's bosom at such a time, seeing with a 
-glance through all, and penetrating all as with 
Sre ! O, there is, then, an abundance, a clear- 
.ness ! Yes, if our Lord himself came to me at 
Tfiuch a moment, I should reach forth my hand to 
vhim and say, * Good day, brother !'" 

" Dear Henrik," said Louise, somewhat an- 
grily* " now I think yon do not rightly know 
what you say." 

" Yes," continued he, without appearing to 
regard the interruption, " so can one feel, but 
only for a. moment; in the next, the chrysalis 
"Closes heavily again its earthly dust-mantle 
around our being, and we-arestupifled and sleep, 
and sink deep below that which we so lately 
were. Then one sees in books nothing but 
-printed words, and in one's soul one finds nei- 
ther feeling nor thought, and towards man, for 
:whom, so shortly before, the very heart seemed 



to bum, one feels one's self stiff and disinclin- 
ed. Ah, it were enough to make one fall into 
despair !" 

" It would be far better," said Louise, " that 
such people went to sleep, and then they would 
-get rid of headache and heaviness." 

** But," said Henrik, smihng, " that is a sor- 
rowful remedy according to my notions. It is 
horrible to require so much sleep. How can 
any one who is a seven-sleeper become great 1 
* Les hommes puissans veilient et veulent," says 
Balzac with reason, and because my miserable 
heavy nature requires so much sleep, so certain- 
ly shall I never turn out great in any way. Be- 
sides, this entrancement, this glorification produ- 
ces such wakeful moments in the soul, that one 
feels poor and stripped when they are extin- 
guished. Ah ! I can very well comprehend how 
so many make use of external excitement to re- 
call or to prolong them, and that they endeavour 
through the fire of wine to wake again the fire 
of the soul." 

*'Then," said Louise, " you comprehend some- 
thing which is very bad and irrational. They 
are precisely such excitements as these that we 
have to thank for their being so many miserable 
men, and so many drunkards in Sweden that 
one can scarcely venture to go out in the streets 
for them !" 

" I do not defend it, dear Louise," said Hen- 
rik, gently smiling at the zeal of his sister, " but 
I can understand it, and in certain cases I can 
excuse it. Life is often felt to be so heavy,'and 
the moments of inspiration give a fulness to ex- 
istence ; they are like lightning flashes out of 
the eternal life !" 

"And so they certainly are," said Leonore, 
who had listened attentively to her brother, and 
whose mild eyes had become moist by his words ; 
" and life wiU certainly," continued she, " feel 
thus clear, thus full, when we shall have become 
ever entirely freed from the chrysalis ; not from 
the bonds of the body only, but of the soul also ; 
and perhaps these moments are given to us here 
on earth to allure us up to the Father's house, 
and to let us feel its air." 

"A beautiful thought, Leonore," said her 
brother. " Thus these gleams of light are truly 
revelations of our inward -actual, here-yet-en- 
slaved life. Good God ! how glorious that — ^but 
ah ! the long, long moments of darkness, what 
are theyl" 

" Trials of patience, times of preparation," re- 
plied Leonore, tenderly smiling. *' Besides, the 
bright moments come again and gladden us with 
their light, and that so much the more frequent- 
ly, the farther one advances in perfection. But 
one must, at the same time, learn to have pa- 
tience with one's self, Henrik, and here in this 
life to wait for one's self." 

" You have spoken a true word, sister, and I 
must kiss your hand for it," said Henrik. *' Ah, 
yes, if— " 

" Be now a little less sensible and aesthe- 
tic," exclaimed * our eldest,' "and come here 
and drink a cup of tea. See here, Henrik, a cup 
of strong warm tea will do your head good ; but 
this evening and to-morrow morning you must 
take a table-spoonful of my elixir." 

"From that defend us all, ye good— Ft rin- 
grazia carissima sorella .'" said Henrik. "But, 
but charming Gabriele ! a drop of port wine in 
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the tea would make it more powerful, without 
toniing me into one of those miserable beings 
of whom Louise is so afraid. Thanks, sister 
dear. Fermez Us yeux, O Mahomet !" and with 
an obeisance before Louise, Henrik conveyed the 
cup to his lips. 

Later in the evening Henrik stood in one of 
the windows looking out into the moonlight. 
Leonore went up to him and looked into his face 
with that mild, humbly questioning glance to 
which the heart so willingly opened itself, and 
which was peculiar to her. 

" You are so pale, Henrik," said she, dis- 
quieted. 

" It is extraordinary," said he, half laughing 
at himself, do you see, Leonore, how the tops of 
the fir- trees there in the church-yard lift them- 
selves and beckon 1 I cannot conceive why, but 
this nodding and beckoning distresses me won- 
derfully ; I feel it in my very heart." 

*♦ That comes naturally enough, Henrik," re- 
turned she, *' because you are hot well. Shall 
we not go out a little 1 it is such a lovely moon- 
shine. The fresh air will perhaps do you good." 

" Will you go with me, Leonore V* said he. 
" Yes, that is a good idea." 

Gabriele found herself rather poorly, and call- 
ed her brother and sister Somojedes, Lapland- 
ers, Esquimaux, and such like, who would go 
wandering about in the middle of a winter* s 
night. Nerertheless, these two went forth jest- 
ingly an^ merrily arm in arm. 

" Is it not too windy for you 1" asked Henrik, 
while he endeavoured carefully to shield his sis- 
ter from the wind. 

"The wind is not cold," replied Leonore, 
" and it is particularly charming to me to walk 
by your side, while it roars around us, and while 
the snow-flakes dance about in the moon-shine 
like little Kobolds." 

" Nay, you feel then like me !" said Henrik, 
" With you, sisters, I am ever calm and happy ; 
but I don't know how it is, but now for sometime 
other people often plague and irritate me — " 

" Ah, Henrik," remarked Leonore, " is not 
that someway your own fault 1" 

" Are you thinking of Sternhok, leonore V* 
asked he. 

" Yes." 

" So am I," continued he, " and perhaps you 
are right ; yes, I will willingly concede that I 
have often been unjust towards him, and unrea- 
sonably violent, but he has excited me to it. 
Why has he made me so often oppressively feel 
his superiority — so often taken away from me 
my own joy in my own endeavours, and almost 
always treated me with coldness and deprecia- 
tion. 

Leonore made no answer ; the moonlight lit 
a quiet tear in her eye, and Henrik continued 
with increasing violence — 

" I could have loved him so much ! He had, 
through the originality of his character, his 
strength, and his whole individuality, a great 
influence, a great power over me ; but he has 
misused it ; he has treated me severely, precise- 
ly in the instances in which I approached him 
nearest. He has flung from him the devotion 
which I cherished for him. I will tell you the 
whole truth, Leonore, and how this has hap- 
pened between us. You know that in the Uni- 
versity, about three years ago, a sort of literary 



society of young men gathered themselves about 
me. Perhaps they esteemed my literary talents- 
too highly, and might mislead me, — I could al- 
most believe so myself, but I was the favourite 
in the day in the circle^n which my life moved ; 
perhaps on that account I became presumptuous; 
perhaps a tone of pretention betrayed itself ia 
me, and a false, one-sided direction was visible 
in the poems which I then published ; neverthe- 
less, these poems made some little noise in the 
world. Shortly, however, after their appear- 
ance, a criticism on them came out, which made 
a yet greater noise, on account of its power, its 
severity, and also its satirical wit. Its acri- 
mony spared neither my worth nor my charac- 
ter as a poet, and it produced almost universally 
a re-action against me. It appeared to me se^ 
vere and one-sided ; and even now, at this mo- 
ment, it appears to me not otherwise, although 
I can now see its justice much better than at 
the time, 

" The anonymous author of the critique upon 
me was Stemhok, and he did not in the slight- 
est deny it. He considered it as being much 
less directed against me personally, than against 
the increasing influence of the party of which I 
was a sort of chief Even before this I had be- 
gun to withdraw myself from his power, which 
I always felt to be oppressive ; and this new 
blow did not, by any means, tend to reunite us. 
His severe criticism had made me observant of 
my faults ; but yet I do not know whether it 
would have produced any other eflfect than pain, 
had I not at this time returned home to you ; 
and at hcxne, through the beneficial influence of 
my own family, a new strength and a purer di- 
rection had been aroused in me. That was the 
time in which my father, with indescribable- 
goodness, and in complot with you all, sold the 
half of his hbrary to furnish me with the means 
of foreign travel. Yes, you have called forth a 
new being in me ; and all my poems, and all my 
writings, are now designed to prove to you that 
I am not unworthy of you. Ah, yes ! I love you 
warmly and deejrfy — but it is all over with Ster- 
hok ; the love which I cherished for him has 
changed itself into bitterness." 

" Ah, Henrik, Henrik, do not let it be so !" 
'said Leonore. " Stemhok is indeed a noble, a . 
good man, even if, at the same time, too severe. 
But really he loves you as well as we, but youx 
two will not understand one another ; and Hen- 
rik, the last time you were really unjust to him 
— ^you seemed as if you could* hardly bear him." 

" I hardly can, Leonore," said be. " It is a 
feeling stronger than myself. I don't know 
what evil spirit it is which now, for some time, . 
has set itself firmly in my heart ; but there it is 
steadfastly rooted ; and if I am aware only of 
Sternhok's presence, it is as if a sharp sword 
passed through me — ^before him my heart con- 
tracts itself; and if he only touch me, I feel as 
if burning lead went through my veins." 

"Hennk! dearest Henrik!" exclaimed Leo- 
nore with paiff, " it is really terrible ! Ah? 
make only the attempt with yourself ; conquer 
your feelings, and extend the hand of reconcilia- 
tion to him." 

" It is too late .for that, Leonore," said Hen- 
rik. "Yes, if it were necessary for him, it 
would be easy ; but what does he trouble him- 
self about me 1 He never loved me, and never 
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esteemed either my efibrts or my ability. And 
perhaps it may be with some justice that he 
does not think so very highly of my talents. 
What have I done 1 And sometimes it seems 
to me, even in the future, that I never shall do 
any thing great ; that my powers are limited, 
and that my spring-time is past. Stemhok's, 
on the contrary, is yet to come ; he belongs to 
that class which mounts slowly, but on that ac- 
count all the more steadily. I see now, much 
better than I did formerly, how far he stands 
beyond me, and how much higher he will rise 
— and this knowledge is martyrdom tome." 

" But wherefore," pleaded Leonore, " these 
dark thoughts and feelings, dear Henrick, when 
your futiire appears fuller of hope than ever be- 
fore 1 Your beautiful poetry ; your prize essay, 
which is certain to bring you honour ; the pros- 
pect of an advantageous post, a sphere of action 
which will be dear to you — all this, which in a 
few months will so animate your heart — why 
has it at this time so lost its power over you V 

"I cannot tell," replied he; "but .for some 
time now I have been, and am much changed ; 
I have no faith in my good fortune ; it seems to 
me as if all my beautiful hopes will vanish like 
a dream." 

"And even if it were so," said Leonore ques- 
tion ingly, with humility and tenderness, " could 
you not find happiness and peace at home ; in 
the occupation of your beloved studies ; in the 
life with us, who love you solely, and for your 
own sakel" 

Henrik pressed his sister's arm to his side, 
but answered nothing; and a violent^ passing 
gust of wind compelled him to stand still for a 
moment. 

" Horrrible weather !" said he, wrapping his 
cloak round his sister at the same time. 

" But this is your favourite weather," remark- 
ed she jestingly. 

" Was, you should say," returned he ; " now 
I do not like it, perhaps because it produces a 
feeling in me which distresses me." With these 
words he took his sister's hand and laid it on 
his heart. His heart beat wildly and strongly ; 
its beating was almost audible, 

"Heavens!" exclaimed Leonore alarmed, 
" Henrik, what is this 1— is it often thus 1" 

" Only occasionally ; — I have had it now for 
some time," replied he ; " but don't be uneasy 
on this account ; and, above all things, say no- 
thing to my mother or Gabriele about it. I have 
spoken with Munter on the subject ; he has pre- 
scribed for me, and does not think it of much 
consequence. To-day I have had it without in- 
termission, and perhaps I am from that cause 
somewhat hypochrondriaeal. Forgive me, dear 
Leonore, that I have teased you about it. I am 
much belter and livelier now ; this little walk 
has done me good, — if you only don't get cold, 
leonore, or yqu would certainly be punished, or 
at all events be threatened with Louise's elixir. 
But does there not drive a travelling carriage 
towards our door, exactly as if it would stop 
there 1 Can it be Eva 1 The carriage stops- 
it is certainly Eva !" 

" Eva ! Eva !" exclaimed Leonore, with cor- 

'dial delight ; and both brother and sister ran so 

quickly to the gate that she was received into 

their arms as she dismounted from the carriage. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



EVA. 



Amono the agreeable circumstances which^ 
occur in a happy home, may certainly be reck- 
oned the return to its bosom of one of its belov- 
ed members. So returns the bee to the safe 
hive with her harvest of honey, after her flight 
abroad over the meadows of, the earth. How 
much is there not mutually to relate, to hear, to 
see, and to enjoy ! Every cloud in the heaven 
of home vanishes then, all is sunshine and joy ; 
and it must be bad indeed, if they do not And 
one another lovelier and improved, since every 
thing goes on right here, every advancing foot- 
step in life must tend in a certain manner to im- 
provement. 

Bright, indeed, did Eva's return make the* 
hours of sunshine in the Frank family ! The- 
mutual love which demonstrated itself in em- 
braces, smUes, tears, laughter, sweet words of 
greeting, and a thousand tokens of joy and ten- 
derness, made the first hours vanish in a lively 
intoxication, and then, when all had become- 
quieter and they looked nearer about them, all 
looks and thoughts gathered themselves still 
about Eva with rapture ; her beauty seemed 
now in its full bloom, and a captivating life- 
seemed to prevail in her looks, in her beha- 
viour, in her every motion, which hitherto had 
not been seen. Her dress of the most modern 
fashion, a certain developement and style about 
her, a bewitching ease of manner, all evinced 
the elegant circles of the capital, and exerted 
their magic over her friends and charmed them 
all, but especially Gabriele, who followed her 
beautiful sister with beaming looks. 

Bergstrom gave way to his feelings in the 
kitchen and exclaimed, " Mamselle Eva is quite- 
divine !" Never had the blond Ulla so entirely 
agreed with him before. 

Leonore was the only one who regarded Eva 
with a tender, yet at the same time troubled, 
eye. She saw a something worldly in Eva's 
exterior demeanour, which was a presage to her 
that A great and not happy change had taken 
place in her beloved sister. Nor was it long be- 
fore Leonore's foreboding proved itself to be 
right. Eva had not been many hours in the 
house before it was plainly visible that domestic 
alTairs had but little interest for her, and that 
parents and family and friends were not to her 
all that they had been before. 

Eva's soul was entirely occupied by one ob- 
ject, which laid claim to all her thoughts and" 
feelings, and this was Major R— . His hand- 
some person, his brilliant talents ; his amiabili- 
ty, his love ; the parties in which she had met 
him, the balls in which she had danced with, 
him ; the occasions on which they had played 
parts together — in short, all the romantic un- 
foldings of their connexion, were the pictures 
which now alone lived in her heart, and danced 
around her fancy, now heated by worldly happi- 
ness. 

The grave expression of her father's counte- 
nance, as he heard her first mention the Major, 
prevented her during this first evening from re- 
peating his name. 

But when afterwards she was alone with her 
sisters, when the sweet hoyr of talk came, which- 
between dear friends, on such occasions, gener- 
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ally extends itself from night till morning, Eva 
gave free course to all with which her soul was 
iilled, and related to her sisters at large her ro- 
mance of the last year, in which several rival 

lovers figured, but of which Major R was 

the hero. Nor was it without self-satisfaction 
that Eva represented herself as the worshipped 
and conquering heroine amid a crowd of rival 
ladies. Her soul was so occupied by all these 
circumstances ; her mind was so excited, that 
'She did not observe the embarrassment of her 
sisters during her relation; she saw neither 
their disquiet, their constrained smiles, nor their 
t>ccasionally depressed looks. 

Nor was it till when, with eyes beaming with 

joy, she confided to them that Major R- 

would soon come to the city, where he had rela- 
tives ; that he would spend the Christmas with 
them, and then ask her hand from her parents, 
that the veil fell from her eyes. Louise ex- 
pressed herself strongly against Major R , 

wondered at her sister, and lamented that she 
could endure such a man; it was not, she 
. said, what she had expected from her. Eva, 
very much wounded, defended the Major with 
warnfth, and talked of intolerance and prejudice. 
In consequence of this, Louise's indignation 
was increased; Gabriele began to weep, and 
!X.ouise bore her company ; she seemed to look 
upon Eva as on one lost. Leonore was calm- 
er ; she spoke not one word which could wound 
her sister, but sighed deeply, and looked with 
quiet grief upon the beloved but misguided sis- 
ter; and then seeing what a tragical turn the 
conversation was taking, said, with all that ex- 
pression of calm sincerity so peculiarly her own : 

" Do not let us this evening speak farther on 
this subject ; do not let us disturb our joy. We 
liave now Eva with us at home, and shall have 
time enough to talk and to think— and then all 
will be cleared up. Is it not quite for the best 
that we sleep on this affair 1 Eva must be weary 
after her journey, and * our blue-eyed one' must 
not weep on this first evening." 

Leonore's advice was taken, and with a mu- 
tual 'forgive,' Louise, Eva, and Gabriele em- 
brace and separate for the night. Leonore was 
happy to be alone with Eva, and listened undis- 
turbedly through the whole night to }jer rela- 
tions. The good Leonore ! 

Major Victor R. was universally known as 
one of those who make sport with female hearts, 
jmd Judge Frank regarded sport of this kind with 
a severity very uncommon among his sex, espe- 
cially where, as was" the case in this instance, 
selfishness, and not thoughtlessness, led to it. 
The Major, ten years before this time, had mar- 
ried a young and rich girl connected with the 
Judge's family ; and the only fault of the young 
wife, then sixteen, had been that of loving her 
husband too tenderly— nay, even in adoring one 
Tvho repaid her love with relentless severity and 
faithlessness, under which the poor Amelia 
drooped, and, in the second year of her marriage, 
died ; but not without having bequeathed to the 
unworthy husband all the property over which 
she had any control. 

These were the very means by which R. now 
was enabled to pursue his brilliant and reckless 
■career. He had been several times betrothed, 
but had broken off the affair again without the 
smallest regard to the reputation or to the feel- , 



ings of ,the girl, upon whom, by this means, he 
had cast a stain — nay, indeed, he secretly re- 
garded it as an honour to himself to make such 
victims, and to cause hearts to bleed for him— 
that cooled the burning thirst of his self-love. 

The world did justice to his agreeable and 
splendid talents ; but the noble of his own sex, 
as well as of the other, esteemed him but very 
lightly, inasmuch as they considered him a per- I 
son without true worth. The thoughts of a 
union between this man and his beloved daugh- 
ter, occasioned a storm in the bosom of the 
Judge. 

Such was the information regarding the man 
whom she loved that met Eva on her return j 
home. Everybody was unanimously against 
him. What Eva spoke in his excuse produced | 
no effect ; what she said of his true and deep 
devotion to her, evidently nobody credited ; and ' 
over her own love, which had made the world ' 
so beautiful, which had produced the most de- 
licious feelings in her breast, and had opened to 
her a heaven of happiness, people mourned and 
wept, and regarded as a misfortune. Wounded 
to the inmost of her soul, Eva drew herself back, 
as it were, from her own family, and accused 
them to herself of selfishness and unreasonable- 
ness. Louise, perhaps, deserved somewhat of 
this reproach ; but Leonore was pure, pure as 
the angel of heaven ; still Leonore mourned 
over Eva's love, and on that account Eva closed 
her heart against her also. 

The variance, which in consequence of all this 
existed between Eva and her family, became 
only yet greater when Major R. arrived, shortly 
after her, at the city. He was a tall handsome 
man, of perhaps five-and-thirty ; of a haughty, 
but somewhat trifling exterior ; his countenance 
was! gay and blooming, and his look clear and 
bold. Great practice in the world, and an inim- 
itable ease and confidence, gave to his demean- 
our and conversation that irresistible power 
which these qualities exercise so greatly in so- 
ciety. 

On his visit to the Franks, the Judge and he 
exchanged some glances, in which both read 
that neither could endure the other. The Ma- 
jor, however, let nothing of all this be seen, was 
perfectly candid and gay ; and while he direct- 
ed his conversation especially to Elise, spoke 
scarcely one word to Eva, though he looked 
much at her. After the first stiff salutation, the 
Judge went again into his study, for the very ap- 
pearance of this man was painful to him. Leo- 
nore was. polite, nay, almost friendly to him, for 
she would vvillingly have loved one whom Eva 
loved. Assessor Munter was present during 
this visit ; but when he had seen, for a few min- 
utes, the glances which the Major cast upon 
Eva, and their magic mfluence over her, and 
had observed and had read her whole heart in a 
timid glance which she raised to her beloved, he 
withdrew silently and hastily. 

The Major came but seldom to the house, for 
the eye of the Judge appeared to have the power 
of keeping him at a distance ; on the contrary, 
he managed it so that he saw her almost daily 
out of the house. He met her when she went 
out, and accompanied her home from church. 
Invitations came ; sledging-parties and balls 
were arranged ; and Eva, who formerly was so 
well pleased with home, who had often given up 
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the pleasures of the world for the domestic 
^evening circle, Eva ap{$&ared to find nothing 
now pleasing at home, appeared only to be able 
to live in those circles and those pleasures in 
^which Major R. shone, and where she could see 
herself distinguished by him. Precisely there- 
fore on account of these rencontres of the two, 
the family went as little as possible into society. 
Still, notwithstanding all this, Eva's wishes upon 
the whole were favoured. Leonoro accompa- 
nied her faithfully wherever she wished. The 
Judge was gloomy and disturbed in temper; 
the mother was mild and accommodating ; aqd 
:as to Eva, she was in a high degree sensitive ; 
"Whilst whatever concerned her love, or seemed 
to ' oppose her wishes in the slightest degree, 
hrought her to tears and hysterical sobs, and her 
friends became ever more and more aware how 
violent and exclusive her love was to Major R. 
The mere glimpse of him, the sound of his steps, 
the tone of his voice, shook her whole frame. 
AH earlier affectionate relationships had lost 
their power over her heart. 

It not unfrequently happens that people, 
"whether it arises from physical or moral causes, 
hecome wonderfully unlike themselves. Irrita- 
bility, violence, indiscretion, and unkindness, 
43uddenly reveal themselves in a hitherto gentle 
^nd amiable character, and as if by a magic- 
jstroke, a beautiful form has been transformed 
into a witch. It requires a great deal, under such 
circumstances, to keep friends warm and un- 
changed. A great demand of goodness, a great 
demand of clearness of vision, is made from any 
one when, under these circumstances, he is re- 
>quired to remain true in the same love, to perse- 
-vere in the same faith, to wait patiently for the 
time when the magic shall lose its power, when 
the changed one shall come back again ; and yet 
he, all the time, be able only to present himself 
by quiet prayers; mild looks, and affectionate 
care ! I say great purity of vision, because the 
true friend never loses sight of the heavenly 
image of his friend ; but sees it through every 
veil of casualty, even when it is concealed from 
.all, nay even from the faulty one's self ! He has 
faith in it ; he loves it ; he lives for it, and says, 
*' Wait ! have patience ! it will go over, and then 
he (or she) comes back again !" And whoever 
has such a friend, comes back indeed ! 

So stood the quiet, affectionate Leonore, oh 
the side of her altered sister. 

All this time Henrik was beneficial to his 
whole family, and appeared to have regained all 
;his former amiable animation,'in order therewith 
to scare every disturbing sensation from the 
bosom of home. He accompanied his family, 
more than he had ever done before, into society, 
.and had alway a watchful eye on his sister and 
the Major. 

Before long the Major declared himself, and 
asked for Eva's hand. Her parents had prepared 
themselves for this event, and had decided on 
their line of conduct. They intended not to 
make their child unhappy by a decided negative 
to the wishes of her heart ; but they had deter- 
mined to demand a year of trial both from her 
and her lover, during which time they should 
have no intercourse with each other, should ex- 
change no letters, and should consider them- 
selves as free from every mutual obligation ; and 
that then again after this interval of time, if they 



two, the Major and Eva, still wished it, the 
question ol their uniqn might again be brought 
forward. This middle path had been proposed 
by Elise, who, through a progressively inward, 
and more perfect fulfilment of duties, had ac- 
quired an ever-increasing power over jier hus- 
band, and thus induced him to accede to it, at 
the same time that she endeavoured to infuse 
into him the hope which she herself cherished, 
namely, either that Eya, during the time of pro- 
bation, would discover the unworthiness of the 
Major, and won over by the wishes and the ten- 
derness of her family, would conquer her love, 
or on the other hand, that the Major, ennobled by 
love and constant to her, would become worthy 
of her. It was one of the favourite axioms of 
the Judge, that every man had the power of im- 
proving himself, and he willingly conceded that 
for this end there existed no more powerful 
means than a virtuous love. 

The Judge now talked energetically yet ten- 
derly with his daughter ; explaining clearly to 
her the terms of this connexion, without con- 
cealingirom her how bitter to him had been, and 
still was, the thought of this union, and appeal- 
ed to her own sense and reason whether too 
much had been required in this prescribed time 
of trial. 

Eva shed many tears ; but deeply affected l^r 
the goodness of her parents, consented to their 
wishes, and promised, though not without pain, 
to fulfil them. The Judge wrote to the Major, 
who had made his declaration by letter, a candid 
and noble, but by no means sugared, answer ; 
wherein he required from him, as a tnan of hon- 
our, that he should by no means whatever induce 
Eva to swerve from the promises which she had 
made to her parents, and by this means disturb 
her hitherto so happy connexion with her own 
family. This letter, which the" father allowed 
his daughter to read, and which occasioned her 
fresh tears, whilst she in vain endeavoured to 
persuade him to remove expressions which she 
considered too severe, but which he, on the con- 
trary, considered too mild, was dispatched the 
same day, and all was again quieter. 

P*robably Eva would strictly have adhered to 
the wishes of her parents, which they endea- 
voured to make pleasant to her by much kind- 
ness, had not a letter from the Major been con- 
veyed to her on the next evening, which quite 
excited and unhinged her again. He complain- 
ed violently therein of her father's unreasonable- 
ness, injustice, and tyranny ; and spoke, in the 
most passionate terms, of his love, of his un- 
bounded sufferings, and of his despair. The 
consequence of this letter was, that Eva was ill 
— but more so, however, in mind than body — 
and that she demanded to have an interview with 
Assessor Munter. 

The friend and physician of the house came 
immediately to her. 

" Do you love me V was Eva's first question 
when they were alone. 

"Do I love you, EvaV answered he, and 
looking at her with an expression of eye which 
must have moved any heart to tenderness that 
had been otherwise occupied than hers was. 

" If you love me, if you desire that I should 
not be really ill," continued Eva, speaking with 
quickness and great warmth, " you must convey 
this letter to Major R., and bring his answer back 
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into my hands. My father is set against him, 
everybody is set against him ; nobody knows him 
as well as I do ! I am in a state of mind which 
will drive me to despair, if you have not com- 
passion on me ! But you must be my friend in 
secret.— You will not 1 If you love me you must 
take this letter and 

" Desire all things from me, Eva," interrupted 
he, *' but not this ! and precisely because you are 
80 dear to me. This man in fact is not worthy 
of you ; he does not deserve 

" Not a word about him !" interrupted Eva, 
with warmth : " I know him better than you all 
— / alone know him ; but you all are his enemies, 
and enemies to my happiness. Once again I pray 
you— pray you with tears ! Is it then so much 
that I desire from youl My benefactor, my 
friend, will you not grant this prayer of your 
Eval" 

" Let me speak with your father," said he. 

" On this subject 1 No, no ! impossible !" ex- 
ddiincd she 

*» Then, Eva, I must refuse your prayer. It 
gives me tnore pain than I can express to refuse 
you anything in this world ; but I will not stain 
my hand in this affair. I will not be a means 
of your unhappiness. Farewell !" 

" Stop," cried Eva, " and hear me I What is 
it that you fear for me 1" 

"Everything from a man pf R.'s character." 

" You mistake him, and you mistake me," 
returned she. 

*• I know him, and I know you," said he, " and 
on that account I would rather go into fire 
than convey letters between him and you. This 
is my last word." 

"You will not !" exclaimed she ; " then you 
love me not, and I have not a friend in this 
world !" 

" Eva, Eva, do not say so ! you sin against 
yourself You know not — ask everything from 
me— ask my life — ah, through you, life has al- 
ready lost its worth for me ! — ask 

" Empty words !" interrupted Eva, and turned 
impatiently away. " I desire nothing more from 
you, Mr. Munter ! Pardon me that I have given 
you so much trouble !" 

Munter looked at her for some moments in 
silence, laid his hand hastily on his heart as if 
he had a pain there, and went out more bowed 
than commonly. 

Not long after this, an unexpected ray of light 
gladdened the painful condition of affairs be- 
tween Eva and her family. She was calmer. 
The Major removed from the city into the coun- 
try, to pass the Christmas with a relation of his 
there ; and on the same day Eva came down 
into the library at the customary hour of tea, 
after she had passed several days in her own 
room. Every one received her with joy. Her 
father went towards her with open arms, called 
her sweet names, placed her on the sofa by her 
mother, and took her tea to her himself: a lover 
could not have been more tender or more atten- 
tive to her. One might see that Eva was not 
indifferent to these marks of affection, and that 
yet she did not receive them altogether with joy. 
A burning red alternated with paleness on her 
cheek, and at times it seemed that a tear, a re- 
pentant tear filled her eyes. 

From this time, however, the old state of feel- 
ing, and the old quiet, returned in part to the 



bosom of the family. Nobody named the Major ; 
and as, when spring-time comes, the grass grows 
and the leaves burst forth, although the heaven 
is yet dark, and many a northern blast yet lin- 
gers in the air — so did affectionate feelings and 
joyful hours spring up again in the family of the 
Franks, from the spontaneous vernal spirit which 
reigned there. 

You might have seen the mother there, like 
the heart of the family, taking part in all that 
went forward, making every one so cheerful and 
comfortable, as she moved about here and there,, 
so rich in grace and joy and consolation ! 
Wherever she came, there came with her a 
something pleasant or animating, either in word 
or deed ; and yet all this time she was very far 
from being herself calm. Care for her daughter 
was accompanied by anxiety on account of Hen- 
rik*s prospects and happiness. She understood^ 
better than any one else, his feelings, his wish- 
es, and his thoughts ; and on this account glan- 
ces of friendly understanding were often ex- 
changed betwjeen them, and from this cause also 
was it that on those days when the post came in 
from Stockholm, she became paler and paler the 
nearer post-time came — for it perhaps might 
bring with it important news for Henrik. 

" My dear Elise," said the Judge, jesting af- 
fectionately, " to what purpose is all this unqui- 
et, this incomprehensible anxiety! I grant that 
it would be a happiness to us all, and a prize of 
good luck, if Henrik could obtain the solicited 
situation — but if he did not get it — what then 1 
he can get another in a little while. And his 
poem — suppose it should now and never more 
be regarded as a masterpiece, and should not 
obtain the prize — now, in heaven's name ! what 
does it matter 1 He would perhaps, from the 
very circumstance of his having less fortune as 
a poet, be only the more practical man, ^and I 
confess that would not mortify me. And I shall 
wish the poem to the place where pepper grows 
if you are to become pale and nervous on its ac- 
count ! Promise me now next post-day to be- 
reasonable, and not to look like the waning 
moon, else I promise you that I shall be down- 
right angry, and will keep the whole post-bag 
to myself!" 

To his children the father spoke thns : " Have 
you really neither genius or spirit of invention 
enough to divert and occupy your mother on the 
unfortunate post-day 1 Henrik, it depends upon 
you whether she be calm or not ; and if you do 
not convince her that, let your luck in the world 
be whatever it may, you can bear it like a man, 
I must tell you that you have not deserved all 
the tenderness which she has shown you ! 

Henrik coloured deeply, and the Judge contin- 
ued, " and you, Gabriele ! I shall never call you 
my clever girl again, if you do not make a riddle 
against the next post-day which shall so occupy 
your mother that she shall forget all the rest !" 

The following post-day was an exceedingly 
merry one. Never before had more interesting^ 
topics of conversation been brought forward by 
Henrik ; never before had the mother been so 
completely seduced into the discussions of the 
young people. At the very moment when the 
post-hour arrived, she was deeply busied in sol- 
ving a riddle, which Henrik and Gabriele endea- 
voured to make only the more intricate by their 
fun and jokes, whilst they were pretending to 
assist her.in the discovery. ^<-^ ' t 
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The riddle ran as follows : 

Ra^ng war and tumult 

Am I nerer nigh ; 
And from rain and tempest, 

To far wooda I fly. 
In cold, worldly bosoms 

My dee)» gnre is made , 
And from conflagration 

Death, has me affrayed. 
No one e'er can find me 

In the dungeon glooms ; 
I have no abiding, 

Save where freedom blooms. 
My morning sun ariseth, 

Light o*er mind to fling ; 
O'er love's throbbing bosom 

Rests my downy wing ! 
Like our Lord in heaven^ 

I am erer there ; 
And like him of children 

Have I daily care. 
What though I may sever 

From thee now and then, 
I forget thee never m 

I come back again ! 
•In the morning's brightness, 

Deur one, if thou miss me. 
With the sunset's crinason 

Come I back and kiss thee ! 

This riddle, which it must be confessed was by 
no means one of Gabriele's best, ^ave rise to a 
fund of amusement, and occasioned the maddest 
propositions on Henrik' s part. The mother, 
however, did not allow herself to be misled ; but 
examined, whilst she endeavoured to overpower 
the voices of her joking children, 

"The riddle is " 

What the riddle was, the reader may see by 
the title of our next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HAPPINESS. 

** Happiness !" repeated the Judge, as he en- 
tered the room at the ^gune moment, with letters 
and newspapers in his hand. 

" I fancy you have been busying yourselves 
here with prophesyings," said he : '• Gabriele, my 
child, you shall have vour reward for itr— read 
this aloud to your mother t" laying a newspaper 
before her. 

Gabriele began to read,— -but threw the paper 
hastily down, gave a spring for joy, clapped her 
hands and exclaimed, 

* Henrik^s poetry has won the highest prize !" 

",And here, Henrik," said the father, " are let- 
ters — ^you are nominated to — " The voice of the 
Judge was drowned in the general outbreak of 
joy. Henrik lay in the arms of his mother, sur- 
rounded bv his sisters, who, amid all their jubi- 
lation, had tearful eves. 

. The Judge walked up and down the room with 
long strides; at length ne paused before the hap- 
py group, and exclaimed, 

"Nay, only see ! let me also have a little bit! 
Elise — my thanks to thee that thou hast given 
him to me— and thou, boy, come here — I must 
tell thee — " but not one word could he tell him. 

The Ikther, speechless from inward emotion, 
embraced his son, and returned in the same man- 
ner the affectionate demonstration of his daugh- 
ters. 

I Many private letters from Stockh<rim contain- 
ed flattering words and joyful congratulations to 
the young poet. All Henrik's Mends seemed to 
accord in one song of triumph. 
• There w«» almost too much happiness for one 
time. 



During the first moment of this news the jov 
was calm and mingled with emotion ; afterward, 
however, it was lively, and shot forth like rock- 
ets in a thousand directions. Evei^'thing was in 
motion to celebrate the day and its hero; and 
while the father of the family set about to mix 
a bowl — for he would that the whole house should 
drink Henrik's health— the others laid plans for 
a journey to Stockholm. The whole family 
must be witnesses of Henrik's receiving the great 
gold medal — they must be present on the day of 
his triumph. Eva recovered almost her entire 
liveliness as she described a similar festival 
which she had wimessed in the Swedish Acade- 
my. 

Henrik talked a deal about Stockholm; he 
longed to be able to show his mother and sisters 
the beautiful capital. How they would be de- 
lighted with the gallery of mineraJogy — ^how they 
would be charmed with the theatres ! how they 
would see ana hear the lovely Demoiselle Hog- 

3uist and the captivating Jenny Lind!*— and 
len the castle ! — ^the promenades — ^the prospects 
— ^the churches — ^the beautiful statues in the pub- 
lic places — Henrik would have been almost 
ready to have overthrown some of them — Oh, 
there was so much that was beautiful and de- 
lightful to see in Stockholm ! 

The mother smiled in joy over the occa- 
sion of the journey to Scotland ; the father said 
"yes" to everything; the countenances of the 
young people beam^ forth happiness ; the bowl 
was fragrant with good luck. 

The young Baron L., who liked Henrik ex- 
tremely, and who liked still more every lively ex- 
citement to every uproar, was possessed by a reg- 
ular phrenzy to celebrate the day. He waltzed 
with everybody ; — Louise might not sit still ; " the 
little lady" must allow herself to be twirled 
about; but the truth was that in her joy she was 
about as wild for dancing as he was himself^— 
the very' Judge himself must waltz with him; 
and at last he waltzed with chairs and tables, 
whilst the fire of the punch was not very much 
calculated to abate his vivacious spirits. 

It was very hard for the Judge that he was 
compelled on this very day to leave home, but 
pressing business obliged him to do so. He 
must make a journey that same evening, which 
would detain him from home three or four days, 
and although he leA his family in the full bloom 
of their jojFand prosperity, the short separation 
appeared to him more painful than common. 

After he had taken his leave he returned — a 
circumstance very unusual with him — to the 
room again; embraced his wife yet a second 
time, flourished about with his daughters in his 
wolfskin cloak as if out of liveliness, and then 
went out hastily, giving to the young Baron, 
who, in his wild joy had fallen upon his wolf's- 
skin like a dog, a tolerably heavy cuff". A few 
minutes afterwards, as he cast from his sledge a 
glance and a hand-greeting to his wife and daugh- 
ters at the library window, they saw with aston- 
ishment that his eyes were full of tears. 

But the joy of the present, and the promises of 
the future, filled the hearts of those who remain- 
ed behind to overflowing, and the evening passed 
amid gaiety and pleasure. 

Baron L. drank punch with the domestics till 
both he and they were quite wrong in the head, 
and all Louise's good moral preaching was like so 



* Emilie Hdgqnist and Jennj Lind are two great orna- 
ments of the Stockhobn theatre ; the fint aa. actress, the 
second a singer. 
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many water-drops on the fire. Henrik was nobly 
gay, and the beaming expression of his animated, 
beautiful head, reminded the beholder of an 
Apollo. 

** Where now are all your gloomy forebod- 
ings 1" whispered Leonore tenderly joyful; "you 
look to me as if you could even embrace Stem- 
hok." 

" The whole world !" returned Henrik, clasping 
his sister to his breast, " I am so happy !" 

And yet there was one person in the house 
who was happier than Henrik, and that was his 
mother. "Wnen she looked on the beautiful, glo- 
rified countenance of her son, and thought of that 
which he was and what he would become j when 
she thought on the laurels which would engar^ 
land his beloved head, on the future which await- 
ed her favourite, her summer child — Oh! then 
bloomed the high summer of maternal ioy in her 
breast, and she revelled in a nameless happiness 
— a happiness so great that she was almost anx- 
ious, because it appeared to her too great to be 
borne on earth! 

And yet for all that — and we say it with grate- 
ful joy — the earth can bear a great degree ofliap- 
piness ; can bear it for long without its bringing 
with it a curse or a disappointment. . It is in 
stillness and in retirement where this good for- 
tune blooms the best, and on that account the 
world knows little of it, and has little faith in it. 
But, thank God! it may be abundantly found in 
all times and in all countries; and it is — we 
whisper this to the blessed ones in order that we 
may rejoice with them — it is of extremely rare 
occurrence when it happens in actual life, as, 
for the sake of effect, it happens in books, that a 
strong current of happiness carries along with it 
unhappiness as in a drag-rope. 



CHAPTER VI. 

UNHAPPINESS. 

Night succeeded the joyful evening, and the 
members of the Frank family lav deep in the arms 
of sleep, when suddenly, at the nour of midnight, 
they were awoke by the cry of " fire ! fire I" 

The house was on fire, and smoke and flames 
met them at every turn; for the conflagration 
spread with incredible speed. An inconceivable 
confusion succeeded: one sought for another; 
one called on another—mother, and children, and 
domestics ! 

Only half-dressed, and without the means of 
saving the least thing, the inhabitants of the 
house assembled themselves in the market-place, 
where an innumerable crowd of people streamed 
together, and began to work the fire engines ; 
whilst church bells tolled violently, and the 
alarm drums were beaten wildly and dully up 
and down the streets. Henrik dragged with him 
the young Baron L., who was speechless and 
much injured by the fire. 

The mother cast a wild searching look around 
a^nong her childen, and suddenly exclaiming 
/'Gabrielel" threw herself ^ith a thrilling cry of 
anguish into (he burning house. A circle of 
people hastily surrounded the daughters, in order 
to prevent their following her, and at the same 
moment two men broke forth from them, and 
hastened with the speed of lightning after her. 
The one was her beautiful, now more than ever 
beautiful, son. The other resembled one of the 
Cyclops, as art has represented them at work in 



their subterranean smithies, excepting that los 
had two eyes, which in this moment flashed forth 
flames, as if bidding defiance to those with which 
he was about to combat. Both vanished amid 
the conflagration. 

A moment's silence ensued : the alarm drum 
ceased to beat ; the people scarcely breathed ; the 
daughters wrung their hands silently, and the 
fire- bell called anxiously to xhe ineffectual en- 
gine-showers, for the flames rose higher and 
higher. 

All at once a shout was sent from the mass 
of the people ; all hearts .beat joyfully, for the 
mother was borne in the arms of her son from 
amid the flames, which stretched forth their hiss- 
ing tongues towards her! — and — ^now another 
shout of exultation ! The modem Cyclop, in 
one word Mr. Munter, stood in the windcjw of 
the second story, and, amid the whirlwind of 
smoke, was seen a white form, which he pressed 
to his bosom. A ladder was quickly raised,, 
and Jeremias Munter, blackened and singed, but 
nevertheless happy, laid the fainting but unhurt 
Gabriele in the arms of her mother and sisters. 

After this, he and Henrik returned to the burn- 
ing house, from which they were fortunate 
enough to save the desk containing the Judge's 
most valuable papers. A few trifles, but of no 
great importance, were also saved. But this 
was all. The house, which was of wood, spile 
of every effort to save it, was burned to the 
ground, but, as it stood detached, without com- 
municating the fire to any other. 

When Henrik, enfeebled with his exertions^ 
returned to his family, he found them all quar- 
tered in the small dwelling of the Assessor, 
which also lay in the market place ; while he 
seemed to have multiplied himself into ten per- 
sons, in order to provide his guests with wnat- 
ever they required; and his old housekeeper, 
what with the fire, and what with so many guests, 
who were to be provided for in that simply-sup- 
plied establishment, was almost crazed, pat 
the good master of the house had help at hand 
for every body: he prepared coffee, he made 
beds, and seemed altogether to forget his own 
somewhat severe personal injuries by the fire. 
He joked about himself and his affairs at the 
same time that h^ wiped tears from his eyes, 
which ^e could not but shed over the misfor> 
tunes of his friends. Affectionate and deter- 
mined, he provided for every thing and for every 
one; whilst Louise and Leonore assisted him. 
with quiet resolution. 

" Wilt thou be reasonable, coffee-pot, and not 
boil over, since thou hast to provide coffee for 
ladies!" said the Assessor m jesting anger. 
'* Here, Miss Leonore, are drops for the mother 
and Eva. Sister Louise, be so good as to take 
myvwhole storeroom in hand; and you, young 
sir," said he to Henrik, as he seized him sud- 
denly by the arm, and ^azed sharply into his 
face, " come you with me, for I must take you 
rathftr particularly in hand." 

There was indeed not a moment to lose ; a vi- 
olent effusion of blood from the chest, placed the 
young man's life in momentary danger. Mun- 
ter tore off his coat, and opened a vein at the 
very moment in which he lost all consciousness. 

"Now then a tea-kettle!" said the doctor, as 
Henrik breathed again, *' how can people be so 
foolish when they are such — clever fellows! 
Nay now all danger for the time is over. Death 
has been playing his jokes with us to-night ! 
Now, like polite knights, let us be again in at- 
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tendance on the ladies. Wait, I must just hav^ 
a little water for my face, that J need not look, 
any more than is necessary, like * the Knight of 
the Ruefal Countenance !' " 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE CONSEaUENCES. 

The sun of the next morning shone brightly 
on the glistening snow-covered roo& round the 
market-place, and dyed the smok^ clouds, which 
rose slowly from the ruins of the bumt-down 
house, with the most gorgeous tints of purple, 
gold, and sulphur-blue, whilst hundreds of little 
sparrows raked and picked about in the ashj- 
flakes which were scattered over the snow m 
the market-place and churchyard, with exulting 
twitterings. 

Both mother and daughters looked with tear- 
ful eyes towards the smoking place, where had 
so lately stood their dearly-beloved home; but 
yet no one gave themselves up to sorrow. Eva 
alone wept much, but^that from a cause of grief 
concealed in her own heart. She knew that 
Major R. had passed the night in the city, and 
yet for all that she had not seen him. 

With the morning came much bustle and a 
crowd of people into the dwelling of the Asses- 
sor. Families came who offered to the roofless 
household both shelter and entertainment ; young 
girls came with their clothes ; servants came with 
theirs for the servants of the family; elegant ser- 
vices of furniture were sent in ; the baker sent 
baskets full of bread j the brewer beer ; another 
sent wine, and so on. It was a scene in social 
life of the most beautiful description, and which 
showed how greatly esteemed and beloved the 
Franks were. 

Mrs. Gunilla came so good and zealous, ready 
to contend with anybody who would contend 
with her, to convey her old friends in her car- 
riage to the dwelling which she had prepared for 
them in all haste. The Assessor did not strive 
with her, but saw, in silence, his guests depart, 
and with a tear in his eye looked after the car- 
riage which carried Eva away from his house. 
The house seemed now so dark and desolate to 
him. 

On the evening of this same day the father re- 
turned into his family circle, and pressed them 
all to his breast with tears of joy —yes, tears of 
joy, for all were left to him ! 

A few days after this he wrote thus to one of 
his friends — 

"Before this occurrence, I knew not how 
much I possessed in my wife and children; 
knew not that I had so many good friends and 
neighbours. I thank God, who has given me 
such a wife, such children, and sucli friends ! 
These last have supplied, nay over-supplied all 
the necessities of my family. I shall begin in 
spring to rebuild my house oh the old foundation. 

"How the fire was occasioned I know not, 
and do not trouble myself to discover. The mis- 
fortune has happened, and may serve as a warn- 
ing for the future, and that is enough. My house 
has not become impoverished in love, even 
though it may be so in worldly goods, and that 
sustains and heals all. The Lord hath given 
and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the 
name of the Lord!" 

Probably the Judge would listen to no conjec- 
tures respecting the origin of the fire. We will 



venture, however, not the less oii that account 
to g^ve our conjectures — thus, it is very proba* 
ble that the fire had its origin in the chamber of 
the youn? Baron L., and that also he, Jn his 
scarcely half sober state, might have been the 
occasion of it. Probably he himself regarded 
the affair in this light— but this however is cer- 
tain, that this event, in connexion with the be- 
haviour of the Franks towards him, occasioned 
a great change in the temper and character of 
this young man. His father came for him 
shortly after this, and took him to consult a eel* 
ebra^ oculist in Copenhagen, in consequence 
of his eyes having suffered severely in the fire. 

Our eyes will see him agahi, only at a myck 
later period of our history. 

The daughters of the house busied themselves- 
earnestly with the alrcady-spoken-of plans for 
themselves, that they might lighten the anxie- 
ties of their parents in their adverse circum- 
stances, and tnat without being burdensome to 
anybody else. Eva wished at first to receive 
an invitation to a country-seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, not far from that where Major 
R. was at present. Axelholm opCned itself„ 
heart, arms, main-building and wings, for the 
members of the Frank family; there were want- 
ing no opportunities for colonization; but the 
Judge besought his children so earnestly to de- 
cline all these, and for the present to remain al- 
together. 

"In a few months," said he, "perhaps ia 
spring, you can do what you like ; but now — 
let us remain together. I must have you all 
around me, in order to feel that I really possess 
you all. I cannot bear the thoughts of losing 
any one of you at present." 

The thought of parting appeared likewise soon 
to weigh heavily upon him. Henrik, since the 
night of the conflagration, had scarcely had a mo- 
ment free from suffering; a violent, incessant 
beating of the heart had remained since then,^ 
and the pain of this was accompanied by danger- 
ous attacks of spasms, which, notwithstanding, 
all remedies, appeared rather to increase than 
otherwise. This disturbed the Judge so much 
the more, as now, more than ever, he loved and 
valued his son. Since the night of the fire it 
might be said that, for the first time, affection 
was warm between father and son. 

The Mahomedan says beautifully, that when 
the angel of death approaches, the shadow of his- 
wings falls upon him from a distance. From 
the beginning of his illness Henrik's soul ap- 
peared to be darkened by unfriendly shadows, 
and the first serious outbreak of disease revealed 
itself in depression and gloom. Oh ! it was not 
easy for the young man, richly gifted as he was 
with whatever could beautify life on earth, stand- . 
ing as he did at the commencement of a path 
where fresh laurels and the roses of love beck- 
oned to him, it was not easy to turn his glance 
from a future like this, to listen to the words 
which night and day his beating heart whisper- 
ed to him : " Thou wilt descend to thy grave ! 
nor will I cease knocking till the door of the 
tomb opens to thee I" 

But to a mind like Henrik's the step from, 
darkness to light was not wide. There was that 
something in his soul which enables man to say 
to the Lord of life and earth— 

The dreaded judgment- doom in thine own hand is writ— 
We kisB it ; bow our heads, and silently submit. 

Henrick had one day a long conversation with 
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his skilful and anxious physician Mnnter, who 
when he leA him had tears in his eyes; but over 
Henrik's countenance, on the contrary, when he 
returned to his family, althoug^h he was paler 
than usual, was a peculiarly mild and solemn 
repose, which seemed to diffuse itself through his 
whole being. From this moment his temper of 
mind was changed ; he was now mild and calm, 
_yet at the same time more joyous and amiable 
than ever. His eyes had an indescribable clear- 
ness and beautv ; the shadow had passed away 
iiom his soul altogether. 

But deeper and deeper lay the shadow over one 
^person, who from the beginning of Henrik's 111- 
■ness was no longer like herself— and that was 
JHenrik's mother. It is true that she worked and 
spoke as formerly, but a knawing anguish Jived 
in her; she appeared absent from the passing 
business of life ; and every occupation which had 
not reference, in some Way or other, to her son, 
was indifferent or painful to her. The daughters 
kept carefully irom her any thing which might 
be disturbing to her mind. She devoted herself 
almost exclusively to her son ; and many hours 
full of rich enjoyment were spent by these two, 
who soon, perhaps — must separate ior so lon^! 

Eveiy strong mental excitement was interdict- 
ed to Henrik; his very illness would not admit 
of it. He must renounce his beloved studies : 
but his living spirit, which could not sleep, re- 
freshed itself at the youthful fountains of art. He 
occupied himself much with the works of a poet 
who, during his short life, had suffered much and 
sung much also, and from amid whose crown of 
thorns the loveliest " Lilies of Sharon" had blos- 
somed. The works of Stagnelius* were his 
favourite reading. He himself composed many 
songs, and his mother sang them to him during 
the long winter evenings. According to his opin- 
ion, his mother sane^ better than his sisters ; and 
he rejoiced himself in the pure strength which 
triumphantly exalted him in this poet above the 
ainguish and fever of life. 

It was observed that about this time he oflen 
4umed the conversation, in the presence of his 
mother, to the brfehter side of death. It seemed 
as if he wished to prepare her gradually for the 
possibly near separation, and to deprive it before- 
nand of it^ bitterness. Elise had formerly loved 
•conversations of this kind ; had loved whatever 
tended to diffuse light over the darker scenes of 
life : but now she always grew paler when the 
subject was introduced ; uneasiness expressed it- 
sell in her eyes, and she endeavoured, with a 
kind of terror, to put an end to it. 

One evening as the family, together with Mr. 
Munter, were assembled in the confidential hour 
of twilight, they began to speak about dreams, 
and then about death. Henrik mentioned the 
ancient comparison of sleep and death, which h6 
said he considered less striking as regarded its 
unconsciousness than its resemblance in the 
awaking. 

" And in what do you especially consider this 
resemblance to consist!" asked Leonore. 

" In the perfect retention and re-animation of 
consciousness, of memory, of the whole condition 
of the soul," replied he, " which is experienced 
in the morning after the dark night." 

* Eric Stagnelioc, who was bom in 1793, and died in 1853, 
■would have been, it is probable, had a laager life been 
granted to hijn, one of the most distinguished poets of the 
age. His poems, epic, dramatic, and lyric, fill three toI- 
umes. " Liljor i Saitm'*— 'Liliea of SIuuob, is the gvneral 
title of his iTrics. 



« " Good," said the Assessor, " and possible ; bat 
what can we kjhaw about it V 

" All that revelation has made known to us," 
replied Henrik with an animated look : " do we 
really need any stronger light on this subject than 
that afforded us by one of oar awn race, who was 
dead and yet rose again from the grave, and who 
exhibited himself after his sleep in the dark 
dwelling with precisely the same dispositions, 
the same friendships, and with the most perfect 
remembrance of the least as well as the greatest 
events of his earthly existence 1 What a clear, 
what a friendly light has not this circumstance 
diffused around the dark gates of the tomb ! It 
has united the two worlds \ it has thrown a bridge 
over the gloomy deep ; it enables the drooping 
wanderer to approach it without horror ; it en- 
ables him to sav to his friends on the evening of 
life, ' Good nigot!' with the same calmness wiih 
which he can speak those words to them on the 
evening of the day." 

An arm was thrown convulsivelv round Hen- 
rik, and the voice of his mother whispered, in a' 
tone of despair, to him, " You must not leave us, 
Henrik ! you must not I" and with these words 
she sunk unconscious on his breast. 

From this evening Henrik never again intro- 
duced in the presence of his mother a subject 
which was so painful to her. He sought to calm 
and cheer her, and his sisters helped him truly in 
the same work. They now had less desire than "^ 
ever to leave home and to mingle in society gen- 
erally ; yet notwithstanding tiiey did so occasioD- 
allv, because their brother wished it, and it en- 
abled them to have something to tell at home, 
which could entertain and enliven both him and 
his mother. These reports were generally made 
in Henrik's room, and how heartily did they not 
laugh there ! Ah ! in a cordially united family, 
care may take firm footing for one moment and 
in the very next be chased away I Eva appear- 
ed, during this time to forget her own trouble, 
that she also might be a flower in the garland 
of comfort and tenderness which was bound 
around the favourite of the family ; the Judge too, 
tore himself more frequently than hitherto from 
his occupations, and united himself to the fami- 
ly circle. 

A more attractive sick chamber than Henrik's 
can hardly be imagined, and that he himself felt. 
Enfeebled by the influence of disease, his beauti- 
ful eyes often became filled with tears from slight 
causes, and he would exclaim " I am happy — 
too happy ! What a blessedness to be able to 
live ! That is happiness ! that is the sun^mer of 
the soul ! Even now, amid my sufferings, I feel 
myself made through you so rich, so happy !" 
and then he would stretch forth his hands to those 
of his mother or his sisters, and press them to his 
lips or to his bosom. 

In a while, an interval of amendment occur- 
red, and he suffered much less ; a sentiment of 
joy diffused itself through the house, and Hen- 
rik himself appeared at times to entertain hopes 
of life. He could now go out again and inhale 
the fresh winter air — his favourite air. The 
Judge often accompanied him, a^d it was beau- 
tiful to see the powerful, vigorous father support- 
ing with His arm the pale but handsome son, 
whenever his steps became weary; to see him 
curbing his own peculiarly hasty movements, 
and conducting him slowly homewards — it was 
beautiftil to see the expression in the counten- 
ance of each. 

People talk a great deal about the beauty of 
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>n)«(enial Iotc — ^pateraal love has {)erhaps some- 
-thiDg' yet Koofe oeautiful and afieciing in it ; and 
it is my opinion that he who has had the happi- 
ji9S3 0ie^perieaeing.the careful culture of a W- 
ingi yet at the saoie time upright father, can, with 
fuUer /feeling, and with more inward understand- 
ing th^ s^y other, lift his heart to heaven in that 
universal prayer of the human race, "Our Fa- 
ther whie^ art in heaven T' 

Several weeks passed on, and a ladv who was 
an intimate friend of the family was apout to un- 
dertake a journey with her daughter to the city 
nehere Petrea was visiting, and desired greatly 
•tq take Gabriele with her, who was the dearest 
friend of the young Amalie. Gabriele would 
very gladly have embraced the opportunity of 
•Tisiting her beloved sister, and of seeing at the 
same time something of the world, but now when 
Henrik was ill, she could not think about it ; she 
wras quite resolved not to separate herself from 
.Jiim. He, on the contrary, was zealously bent 
uj>oin it, and wished greatly that she should make 
•this journey, which would be so extremely 
.agreeable to her. 

'* Don't you see," said he, " that Gabriele sits 
here and makes herself pale with looking at me, 
-and that is so utterly unnecessary, especially 
■now I am so much better, and when I certainly 
in a little time shall be quite well again. Jour- 
ney, journey away, dear Gabriel, I beseech youl 
You shall cheer us in the mean time with your 
letters, and when at Easter you return with Pe- 
trea you will no longer have an ailing suffering 
brother, for I will manage it so that I will be 
-quite well by that time !" 

She was talked to also on other sides, espe- 
cially by the young, lively Amalie, ajAi at length 
she was over persuaded ; was made to believe, 
that for the present all danger for her brother was 
passed, and she commenced the journey with a 
merry jest on her lips, but with tears in her eyes. 

This was the first flight of " our little lady" 
from home. 

Not a word was heard from Major R. ; and 
although Eva continued reserved towards her 
own family, she appeared to be so much calmer 
than formerly that they all began to be quite easy 
-on her account. The Judge, who in consequence 
-of her behaviour evinced towards her a grateful 
tenderness, and endeavoured to gratify her slight- 
est wishes, gave his consent that in the early com- 
mencement of spi-ing she should go to M s. 

.He hoped that by that time the Major would be 
far removed from the country; but it was not 
Jong before a painful discovery was made. 

On. a dark evening at the beginning of March, 
two persons stood in deep but low discourse un- 
•4er a tree in St. Mary's churchyard. 

" How childish you are Eva !*' said the one, 
'** with your fears and your doubts ! and how pu- 
sillanious in your love. If you would learn, 
lovely angel 1 now true love speaks, listen tome, 

"PouqoAi fit oitr«monr» m son poavoir nfeffronte, 
£t la vie et la mort, et la haine et la honte ! 
Jd ne (lemande, jene venxpas savoir 
Si ri^n a de ton co»ar terni le pur mirair : 
Je t'aioM ! to le sail ! Que I'mporU tout le rette V* 

" O Victor," answered the trembling voice of 
"Eva, " my fault is uot the having too little love 
for you. Ah, I feel indeed, and I evince it in 
my conduct, that my love to you is greater than 
my love for father, mother, sisters, or all the 
world! And yet I know that it is wrong; my 
heart raises itself against me — ^but I cannot re- 
sist your power." 



" On that account am I called Victor, my an- 
gel," said he ; " heaven itself has sanctioned my 
power— and your Victor am I also, my sweet 
Eva ; is it not so ?" 

" Ah ! only too much so," sighed Eva. " But 
now, Victor, spare my weakness ; do not desire 
to see me agam till I go in spring in a month's 
t^me to M s. Do not desire " 

"Demand no such promises from Victor, 
Eva," said he ; " he will not bind himself so ! 
but you— you must do what your Victor wills, 
else he cannot believe that you love him. What 
—you will refuse to take a lew steps only in order 
to gladden your eyes and your heart — ^in order to 
see and to hear him ; in truth you do not love 
him!" 

" Ah, I love you, I adore you," returned Eva ; 
" I could endure anything on your account — even 
the pangs of my own conscience ; but my par- 
ents, my brother and sisters ! thejr are so good, 
so excellent — ^Ah I! Yet sometimes the love 
which I have for them contends with the love 
which I have for you. Do not string the bow 
too tightly, Victor ! And now, farewell , beloved ! 
In a month's time you will see me, your Eva, 
again in M s." 

" Stop !" said he, " do you think you are to 
leave me in that way ! Where is my ring 1" 

" On my heart, ** returned she, " day and night 
it rests there — farewell, let me go !" 

" Saj once more that you love me above every 
thing m this world !" said he, " that you belong 
only to me I" 

"Only to you! farewell!" and with these 
words Eva tore herself away from him, and hast- 
ened with flying feet, like one terrified, across 
the churchyard, and the Maior followed her 
slowly. A dark form stepped at that moment 
hastily forward, as if it had arisen from one of 
the graves, and met the Major face to face. It 
seemed to him as if a cold wind passed through 
his heart, for the form, tall and silent, and at that 
dark hour, and in the churchyard, had some- 
thing in it ominous and spectre-like, and as it 
had evidently advanced to him with design, he 
paused suddenly, and asked sharply, " Who are 
you 1" 

*' Eva's father!" replied a suppressed but pow- 
erful voice, and by the up-flaring light of a lamp 
which the wind drove towards them, the Major 
saw the eyes of the Judge riveted upon him with 
a wrathful and threatening expression. His 
heart sank for a moment, but in the next, he 
spoke with all his accustomed haughty levity. 

" Now there is no necessity for mcj" said be, 
"to watch longer after her;" and so saying he 
turned hastily aside, and. yanidied in the dark- 
ness. • 

The Judge followed bis daughter without Hear- 
ing her. When he came home, such a deep and 
painful grief lay on his brow as had never been 
observed there before. 

For the first time in bis life the powerful head 
of the Judge seemed actually bowed. 

At this time Stemhok came to the city quite 
unexpectedly. He had heard of the misfortune 
which had befallen the Franks, as. well as the 
part which Henrik acted on this occasion, and of 
the illness which was the consequence of it, and 
he came now in order to see him before he trav- 
elled abroad. This visit, which had occasioned 
Sternhok to diverge as much as sixty English 
miles out of his way, surprised and deeply af- 
fected Henrik, who, as he entered the room, met 
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"With the most candid expression of cordial devo- 
tion. Sternhok seized his oatstretched band, and 
a sudden paleness overspread his manly counte- 
nance as he remarked the change a few weeks' 
illness had made in Henrik's appearance. 

" It is beautifol of you to come to me— my 
thanks for it, Sterohok 1" said Henrik from his 
heart, "otherwise," continued he, "you would 
probably have seen me no more in this world ; 
and I have wished so much to say one word to 
you before we separated thus." 

Both were silent for some minutes. 

" What would you say to me, Henrik V* at 
length asked Sternhok, while an extraordinary 
emotion was depicted in his countenance. 

" I would thank you ," returned Henrik cordial- 
ly, " thank you for your severity towards me, 
and tell you how sincerely I now acknowledge 
it to have been just, and wholesome for me also. 
I would thank you, because by that means you 
have been a more real friend, and I am now per- 
fectly convinced how honestly and well you have 
acted towards me. This impression, this remem- 
brance of our acquaintance, is the only one which 
I will take away with me when I leave this world. 
You have not been able to love me, but that was 
my own fault I have sorrowed over the knowl- 
edge of that, but now I have submitted to it. In 
the mean time it would be very pleasant to me 
to know that my faults — that my late behaviour 
towards you, had not left behind it too repulsive 
an impression— it would be very pleasant for 
me to believe that you were able to think kindly 
of me when I am no more !" 

A deep crimson flamed on Sternhok's counte- 
nance, and his eyes glistened as he replied, 
" Henrik, I feel more than ever in this moment 
that I have not shown justice towards you. Sev- 
eral later circumstances have opened my eyes, 
and now — Henrik, can vou give me your friend- 
ship ! mine you have lor ever !" 

" O this is a happy moment !" said Henrik, 
with increasing emotion, "through my whole 
life I have longed for it, and now for the first 
time it is given me — now when — " 

"But why," said Sternhok warmly, "whv 
speak so positively about your death 1 I will 
hope and believe that your condition is not so 
dangerous. Let me consult a celebrated foreign 
physician on your case— or better still, make the 
Journey with me, and put yourself under the care 
of Dr. K . He is celebrated for his treat- 
ment of diseases of the heart ; let me conduct 
you to him ; certainly you can and will recover!" 

Henrik shook his head mournfully: "There 
lies his work," said he, pointing to an opfen book, 
" and from it I know all concerning my own con- 
dition. Do you see. Nils Gabriel," continued 
he, with a beautiful smile, as he placed his arm 
on the shoulder of his friend and pointed with 
his other towards heaven, gazing on him the 
while with eyes that seemed larger than ever 
— ^fur towards death the eyes increase in size and 
brilliancy — " do you see," said he, " there wan- 
ders your star. It ascends ! for certain a bright 
path lies before ; but when it beams upon your 
renown it will look down upon my grave ! I 
have no doubt whatever on this point. Some 
time ago this thought was bitter to me: it is so 
now no more ! When the knowledge depresses 
me that 1 have accomplished so very little on 
earth, I will endeavour to console myself with the 
conviction that you will be able to do so much 
more^ and that either in this world or the next I 
shall rejoice over your usefulness and your hap- 
piness 1" 



Sternhok answered not a word; large tears^- 
rolled down his cheeks, and he pressed Hemik 
warmly to his breast i 

On Henri k*s account he endeavoured to give 
the conversation a calmer turn, but the heart of 
his poor friend swelled high, and it was now too 
full of life and feeling to find rest in anything 
but the communication of these. 

The connexion between the two yonng meik 
seemed now diflTerent to what it had ever been 
before. It was Henrik who now led the conver- 
sation, and Sternhok who followed him, and lis- 
tened to him with attention and the most unequiv- 
ocal sympathv, whilst the young man gave such 
free scope to his thoughts and presentiments as- 
he had never ventured to do before in the pres- 
ence of the severe critic. But the truth is, there 
belongs to a dweller on the borders of the king- 
dom of death a peculiar rank, a peculiar worthy 
and man believes that the whispering of spirits 
from the inysterious land reaches the ear which 
bows itself to them — on this account the wise 
and the strong of earth listen silently like disci- 
ples, and piously like little children, to the pre- 
cepts which are breathed forth from dying lips. 

The entrance of the Judge gave another torn 
to the conversation, which Sternhok soon led to 
Henrik*s last works. He directed his discourse 
principalljr to the Judge, and spoke of them with 
all the ability of a real connoisseur, and with 
such entire and cordial praise as surprised Henrik. 
as much as it cheered nim. 

It is a very great pleasure to hear oneself 
praised, and well praised too, by a person whom 
one highly esteems, and particularly when, at the- 
same time, the person is commonly niggardly of 
his praise. Henrik experienced at that moment 
this feeling in its highest degree ; and this plea- 
sure was accompanied by the yet greater plea- 
sure of seeing himself understood, and in such a . 
manner by Sternhok as made himself more clear 
to himself. In this moment he seemed, now for. 
the first time, to comprehend in a perfectly intel- 
ligible manner his own talents, and what he 
wished to do. and what he was able to do. The- 
fountain of life swelled forth strongly in his-' 
breast. 

"You make me well again. Nils Gabriel!'* 
'exclaimed he ; " you give me new life. I will 
recover; recover in order again to live, in order 
to work better and more confidently than I have 
hitherto done. As vet I have done nothing; but< 
now, now I could— I feel new life in me— I have 
never yet felt myself so well as now ! Certain- - 
ly I shall now recover, or indeed — is the best 
wine reserved for me till the last 1" 

The evening sped on agreeably, and with an- 
imation in the family circle. The blessed an- 
^Is of heaven were not more beautiful or more 
joyous than Henrik. He joked with his mother, 
and sisters, nay, even with Sternhok, in the gay- 
est manner, and was one of the liveliest who par- 
took of the citron-souffl6 which Louise served" 
up for supper, and which she herself had helped 
to prepare, and of which she was not a little 

f>roud. Yes, indeed, she was almost ready to be- 
ieve that it was this which had given new life to 
Henrik, and the power of which she considered 
to be wonderfully operative. But ah ! — 

At the very moment when Henrik jested with. 
Louise on this very subject, he was seized by the 
most violent suffering. 

This suffering continued uninterruptedly for 
three days, and deprived the sick young man of 
consciousness; whilst it seemigd to be Jeading: 
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him quickly to that bound which mercy has set 
to human sufferings. On the second day after 
this paroxysm Henrik was seized with desire 
for change of resting-place, which may be com- 
monly regarded as the sign that the soul is prepa- 
ring for its great change of abode. The Juage 
himself bore his son in his arms from room to 
room, and from bed to bed. No sleep visited the 
eyes of his family during these terrible days : 
whilst his mother, with eyes tearless and full or 
anguish rlTeted upon her son, followed him from 
room to room, and from bed to bed ; now hang- 
ing over his pillow, now seated at the foot of his 
bed, and smiling tenderly upon him when he ap- 
peared to know her, and articulating his name 
in a low and almost inaudible voice. 

On the evening of the third day the poor youth 
regained his consciousness. He recognised his 
family again, and spoke kindly to them. He saw 
that tney were pale and weary, and besought 
them incessantly to go to xfist The Assessor, 
who was present, united earnestly in this re- 
quest, and assured them that, according to all 
af^arances, Henrik would now enjoy an easy 
sleep, and that he himself would watch by him 
through the night The father and daughters re- 
tired to rest ; but when they endeavoured to per- 
suade the mother, she only waved with her hand, 
whilst a moamful smile seemed to say, " it is of 
no use whatever to talk to me about it." 

" I may remain with you, Henrik 1" said she, 
beseechingly. 

He smiled, took her hand, and laid it on his 
breast ; and in the same moment closing his eyes, 
a calm refreshing sleep stole over him. The 
Assessor sate silently beside them, and observed 
them both : it was not long, however, before he 
was obliged to leave them, being summoned sud- 
denly to some one who was dangerously ill. 
He left them with the promise to return in the 
course of the night. Munter was called in the 
city the night-physician, because there was no 
one like him who appeared earnestly willing to 
give his help by niglit as by day. 

The mother breathed deeply when she saw 
herself alone with her son. She folded her 
liands, and raised her eyes to heaven with an 
expression which through the whole of the fbre- 
gomg days had been foreign to them. It was 
no longer restless, almost murmuring anxiety ; 
it was a mournful, yet at the same time, deep, 
perfect, nay, almost loving resignation. She 
bent over her son, and spoke in a low voice out 
of the depths of her affectionate heart. 

" Go, my sweet boy, go ! I will no longer hold 
thee back, since it is painful to thee ! May the de- 
liverer come I Thy mother will no longer con- 
tend with him to retain thee ! May he come and 
make an end of thy sufferings ! I — ^will then be 
satisfied I Go. then, my first-bom, my summer- 
child ; and if there may never more come a sum- 
mer to the heart of thy mother-^still go ! that 
thou mayst have rest! Did I make thy cradle 
sweet, my child ! so would I not embitter by my 
lamentations thy death-bed ! Blessed be thou ! 
Blessed be He also who gave thee to me, and who 
now takes thee from me to a better homie ! Some 
time, my son, I shall come to thee ; go fhou be- 
forehand, my child i Thou art weary j so wea- 
ry! Thy last wandering was heavy to thee; 
now thou.wilt rest. Come' thou good deliverer, 
come thou beloved death, and give rest to his 
heart; but easily, easily. Let him not suffer 
more — let him not endure more. Never did he 
give care to his parents—" 



At this moment Henrik opened his eyes and 

fixed them calmly and full of expression on his 

mother. 

" Thank God !" said he, " I feel no more pain." 

" Thanks and praise be given to God, my 

child 1" said she. 

Mother and son looked on each other with deep 
and cheerful love I they understood each other 
perfectly. 

" When I am no ntere," said he, with a faint 
and broken voice, "then— tell it to Gabriele pru- 
dently ; she has such tender feelings — ^and she is 
not strong. Do not tell it to her on a day — when 
it is cold and dull — but — on a day — ^when the 
sun shines warm— when all things look bright 
and kindly— then, then tell her— that I am gone 
first to greet her— and tell her from me— that it is 
not difficult — ^to die ! — that there is a sun on the 
other side—" 

He ceased, but with a lovinf smile on his 
lips, and his eyes closed their liais as frx)m very 
weariness. 

Presently afterward he spoke again, but in a 
very low voice. " Sing me something, mother," 
said he, " I shall then sleep more calmly, * They 
knock, I come I "' 

These woris were the beginning of a song 
which Henrik had himself written, and set to 
music some time before, during a night of su£> 
fering. 

The genius of poetry seemed to have deserted 
him during the latter part of his illness; this 
was painful to him, but his mind remained the 
same, and the spirit of poetry lived still in the 
hymn which his mother now, at his request, sang 
in a trembling voice : 



They knock ! I come ! jet ere on the way 
)Uiei' •' ' • 

>n Ai ^ 

i hymn of thanksgiving and fileuing. 
Have thanks, O Father ' in heaven high, * 



To the night of the erave I am presnng. 
ThoQ Angel of Death, give me yet one laj- 
One hymn of thanksgiving and Blessing. 



For thy gift, all gifts exceeding , 

r life ! and that grieved or glad I could Hy 



Fori 



To thee, nor find thee unheeding. 

Oh thanks for life, and thanks too for death, 

The bound of all tronble and sijphing ; 

How bitter ! yet sweet 'tis to yield onr breath 

When thine is the heart of the dying ! 

By our path of trial thou plantest still 

Thy lilies of consolation ; 

But the loveliest of all to do thy wiU~ 

Be it done in resignation ! 

Farewell, lovely earth, on whose bosom I lay ; 

Farewell, all ye dear friends, mourning ; 

Farewell, and forgive all the faults of my day ; 

My heart now in death is burning ! 

" It is burning !" repeated Henrik in a voice 
of suffering. " It is terrible ! Mother! mother!*' 
said he, looking at her with a restless glance. 

"Your mother is here!" said she, bending 
over him. 

" Ah ! then all is right !" said he again, calm- 
ly. " Sing, my mother," added he, again closing 
his eyes, " I am weary." 

She sang, 

We part ! but in partinf^ onr steps we bend 
Alone towards that glonous morrow, 
Where friend no more shall part from friend, 
Where nono knoweth heartache or sorrow ! 
Farewell ! all is dark to my failing sight, 
Your loved forms from my faint gaze rendinir, 
'Tis dark, but oh ! far beyond the night 
I see light o'er the darkness ascending ! 

" Oh ! if you only knew how serene it is I It 
is divine !" said the dying one, as be stretched 
forth his arms, and then dropped them again. 

A change passed over the countenance of the 
young man ; death had touched his heart gently, 
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and its pulsations ceased. At the same moment 
a wonderftil inspiration animated the mother: 
her eyes beamed brightly, and never before had 
her voice so beautifol, so clear a tone as while 
she sang, 

Tboa callest O Fath«r ! witli gUd accord 

I come ! Ye dear ones we eever ! 

Now tlfte peuf u past ! now behold I the Loid— 

Pniae be thine, O Eternal, forever ! 

Jadge Frank was awoke out of his uneasy 
sleep by the song, whose tone seemed to have a 
something supemataral in it. A few moments 
passed before he could convince himself that the 
voice which he heard was really that of his wile. 

He hastened with indescribable anxiety to the 
sick room ; Elise yet sung the last verse as he 
entered, and, castmg his eyes on her counte- 
nance, he exclaimed, " My God !" and clasped 
his hauids together. 

The son&p ceased: a dreadful consciousness 
thrust itsell like a sword through the heart of the 
mother. She saw before her the corpse of her 
son, and with a faint cry of horror she sank, as 
if lileiess, upcm the bed of death. 



GRAPTER VIII. 

BLISS TO OBCILIA. 

Two iMutkt later, 
" When I last wrote to you, my Cecilia, it 
was winter. Winter, severe and icy, had also 
gathered itself about my heart— my life's joy was 
wrapped in his winding-sheet, and it seemed to 
me as if no mote spring could bloom, no more 
life could exist ; and that I should never again 
have the heart to write a cheerful or hopeful 
word. And now— now it is sprint ! The lark 
sings again the ascension-song of the earth ; the 
May -sun diffuses his wanning beam through 
my chamber, and the grass becomes already 
green upon the grave of my firstpbocn, my fa- 
vourite I And I— O Lord! thou who smitest, 
thou also healest, and I will praise thee ! for ev- 
ery affliction which thou sendest becomest good 
if it be only received with patience. And if 
thou concealest thyself for a season, thou re- 
vealest thyself yet soon again, kinder and more 
glorious than before ! For a little while and we 
see thee not. and again for a little while and we 
see thee, and our hearts rejoice and drink strength 
and enjoyment out of the cup which thou, Al- 
mighty One, hast filled. Yes, everything: in life 
becomes good, if that life be only spent m Grod ! 
" But in those dark winter hours it was often 
gloomy and tumultuous within me. Ah, Ceci- 
lia, I was not willing that he should die ! He 
was my only son, my first-born child. I suffer- 
ed most at his birth; I sang most beside his cra- 
dle ; my heart leaped up first and hk^hest with 
maternal joy at his childish play. He was my 
summer-child, bom in the midsummer of na- 
ture and of my life, and my strength, and, then, 
he was so full of life, so beautiful, ,so good ! 
No, I was not willing that he should have 
died ; and as the time drew nearer and nearer, 
and I saw that it must be— then it was dark in 
me. But the last night — Oh, it was a most 
wonderful night ! then it was quite olherwisfe. 
Do you know, Cecilia, that I sung gayly, tri- 
umphantly, by the deathbed of my first-born ! 
Now I cannot comprehend it. But this night — 
he had the foregoing day suffered much, and his 



sufferings had reconciled me to his death ; they 
abated as death approached, aud he besought of 
me, as he had oUen done in the years of his 
childhood, to sing him to sleep. I sang — I was 
was able to sing. He received pleasure from 
the song and strength also, and with a heavenly 
smile, while heavenly pictures seemed to float 
before his eyes, he said, < Ah, it is divine !' and 
I sang better and ever clearer. I saw his eyes 
change themselves, his breath became suspend- 
ed, and I knew that then was the moment of sep- 
aration between soul and bodv — between me and 
him ! but I did not then feel it, and I sang on. 
It seemed to me as if the song sustained the 
spirit and raised it to heaven. In that moment 
I was happy ; ibr even I, as well as he, was 
exalted above every earthly pain. 

" The exclanuaion of my namfe awok« me 
from my blessed dwam, and I saw the dead body 
of my son— after this I saw nothing more. 

*' There was a lon^r, deep stupor, from which 
when I recovered I felt a neart beating against 
my temples. I raised my eyes and saw my hus« 
band; my head was resting on his breast, and 
with the tenderest words he was calling me 
back to life ; my* daughters stood around me 
weeping, and kissing my hands and my clothes; 
I also wept, and then I felt better ; it was then 
morning, and the dawn came into my chambes> 
I threw my arms round ipy husband's neck, anu 
said, * Ernst, love me ! I will endeavour — ' 

" I could say no more, but he understood me, 
thanked me wacmly, and pressed me close to hit 
bosom. 

" I did endeavour to be calm, and with God'i 
help I succeeded. For several hours of the day 
I lay still on my bed, while Eva, whose voic4 
is remarkably sweet, read aloud to me. I go^ 
up for tea, and endeavoured to be as usual ; my 
husband and my daughters supported me, and 
all was peace and love. 

<* But when the day was ended, and Ernst and 
I were alone in our chamber, a fear of the night, 
of bed, and a sleepless pillow, seized hold of 
me ; I therefore ^ated myself on the sofa, and 
prayed Ernst to read to me, for I longed for the 
consolations of the Gk>spel. He seated himself 
by me and read ; but the words, although spoken 
by his manly, firm voice, passed at this time im- 
pressionless over my inward sense. I under- 
stood nothing, aiid all within me was dark and 
vacant. All at once, some one knocked softly 
at the door, and Ernst, not a little astonished, 
said, ' Come in;' the door was opened, and Eva 
entered. She was very pale, and appeared exci- 
ted, but yet, at the same time, firm and deter- 
mined. She approached us softly, and, sinking 
down on her knees between us, took our hands 
between hers. I would have raised her, but 
Ernst held n&e back, and said, mildly but grave* 
ly, ' Let her alone !' 

<< * My father, my mother !' said Eva, with hum- 
bling voice, * I have given you uneasiness — par- 
don me ! I have erieved yon — I will not do it 
again. Ah ! I will not now lay a stone on your 
bunden. See, how disobedient I have been— this 
ring, and these letters, I have received against 
your will and against my promises; from Major 
K. I will now send them back. See here ! read 
what I have written to him ; our acquaintance 
is for ever broken! Pardon me, that I have 
chosen these hours to busy you with my affairs, 
but I feared my own weakness when the force of 
this hour shall have passed. Oh, my parents ! I 
feel, I know that he is not worthy to be your 
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son ! Bat I have been, as it were, bewitched— I 
have loved him beyond measure. Ah, I love 
him still — nay ! do not weep, mother— yon shall 
never again shed a tear of grief over me — ^you 
have wept already enough on my account. 
Since Henrik's death everything in me is chan- 
ged — fear not for me, I will conquer this, and will 
become your obedient, your happy child ; only 
require not from me that I should give mv hand 
to another— never will I marry, never belong to 
another ! But for yon, my parents, will I live, 
and with you be happy! Here, ray fitther, take 
this, and send it back to him whom I will no 
more see I And— oh, love me! love mel* 

" Tears bedewed the fiice which she bowed 
down to herfather's knee. Never had she looked 
so lovely, so attraetive! £nist was greatly af- 
fected ; he raised his hand as if in blessing upon 
her head, which he raised, and said — 

" ' When yon wer6 bora, Eva, you lay as if 
dead ; in my arras you first opened your eyes to 
the light, and I thanked God— but I thank him 
manifold more for you in this moment, in wliich 
I see in you the joy and blessing of our age — in 
which you have been able to combat with your 
own heart, and to do that which is right I God 
bless you ! God reward you !' 

" He held her for a long time to his bosom, and 
his tears wetted her forehead. I also clasped 
her in my arms, and let her feel pay love and my 
gratitude, and then, with a look which beamed 
through tean^, she left us. 

"We called her 'our blessed child' at that 
time, for7;he bad blessed us with a great conso- 
lation. She had raised again our sunken hearts. 

" £mst went to the window and looked silent^ 
ly into the star^lighted night ; I followed him, 
and my glance accompanied his, which in this 
moment was so beautiful and bright, and laying 
his arm around me he spoke thus : 

" * It is good — ^it is so tntended*-and that k the 
essential thing ! He is gone ! What more 1 
We must all go ; all, sooner or later ! He might 
not, perfect his work ; hut he stood ready, ready 
in will and ability when he was called to the 
higher work-place ! Lord and Master, thoii hast 
taken the disciple to thyself— well for him that 
he was ready ! That is the most important for 
us all r 

"Ernst's words and state of mind produced 
great effect upon me. Peace returned to my 
spirit. In the stillness of the night I did not 
sleep, but I rested on his bosom. It was calm 
around ine and in me, and in the secret of my 
soul I wished that it might ever remain so, that 
no more day might dawn upon me, and no more 
sun shine upon my weary, painful ^res^ 

" How the days creep on ! On occasions of 
great grief it always appears as if time stood 
still. All things appear to stand still, or slowly 
and painfully to roll on, in dark circles; bat it is 
not so ! Hours and days go on in an intennina- 
ble chain ; they rise and sink like the waves of 
the sea ; and carrv along with them theVessel 
of our life : .carry it from the islands of joy it is 
true, but carry it also away from the rocky 
shores of grief. Hours came for me in which no 
consolation could appease my heart, in which I 
in vain combated with myself, and said ; * Now 
I will read, and then pray, and then sleep !' but 
yet anguish would not leave me, but followed me 
still, when I read, prevented me from prayer, 
and chased away sleep ; yes, many such hours 
have been, but they too are gone ; sonae such 
may perhaps come yet but I know also that thev 



too will go. The tenderness of my husbajid and 
of my children— the peace of home ; the many 
pleasures within it ; tne relief of tears ; the eter- 
nal consolations of the Eternal Word— all these 
have refreshed and strengthened my soul. It is 
now much, much better. And then— he died 
pure and spotless, the youth with the clear.glance 
and the wann heart! He stood, as his father 
said, ready to go into the higher world. Oh ! 
more than ever have I acknowledged, in the midst 
of my deep pain, that there is pain more bitter 
than this ; for many a living son is greater grief 
to his mother than mine— the good one there, 
under the green-moimd ! 

" We have planted fir-trees and poplars around 
the grave, and oflen will it be decorated with 
fresh flowers. No dark grief abides by the grave 
of the friendly youth. Henrik's sisters moura 
for him deep and still— perhaps Gahriele mourns 
him most of alL One sees it not by day, for she 
is generally gay as formerly; a little song, a gay 
jest, a little adornment of the house, all goes on 
just as before to enliven the spirits of her sisters. 
But in the night, when all rest in their beds, she 
is heard weeping, often so painfully — it is a^dew 
of love on the ^ave of her brother ; but then 
every morning is the eye again bright and smil-i 
ing. 

"On the first tidings of our loss Jacobi has- 
tened to us, and took from Ernst and me in this 
time of heavy grief all care upon himself, and 
was to us as the tenderest of sons. Alas ! he was 
obliged very soon to leave us, but the occasion 
for this was the most joyful. He is about to be 

nominated for the living of T ; and this 

promotion, whieh puts him in the condition soon 
to marry, affords him also a respectable ineome, 
and a 8{^ere of action agreeable to bis wishes 
and accordant with his abilities, and altogether 
makes him unspeadcabl^ happy. Louise cUso 
looks forward towards this union and establish- 
ment for life with^quiet satisfaction, and that, I 
believe, as much on account of her family as for 
herself. 

" The family affection appears, through the 
late misfortune, to have received a new acces- 
sion: my daughters are more amiable than ever 
in their quiet care to sweeten the lives of their 
parents. Mrs. Gunilla has been like a mother 
to me and mine during this time ; and many dear 
evidences of sjrmpathy, ftom several of the best 
and noblest in Sweden, have been given to Hen- 
rik's parents; — the young poet's pure glory has 
brightened his house of mourning. * It is beau- 
tiful to haw died as he has died/ says our good 
Assessor, who does not very readily find any 
thing beantifnl in this world. 

"And I, Cecilia, should I sfcut my heart 
against so many occasions for joy and gratitude, 
and sit with my sorrow in darkness 1 O no I I 
will gladden the human circle in which I live j 
I will open my heart to the goroel of life and of 
nature; I will seize hold on the moments, and 
the good which they bring. No friendly glance, 
no spring-breeze, snail pass over me uneBJoyed 
or unacknowledged ; out of every flower will I 
suck a drop of honey, and out of every parsing 
hour a drop of eternal life. ' 

"And then— I know it truly— be ray life long 
or short, bear it a joyful or a gloomy x»lour, 

The day will nfivcr endure «> lony 
But at length the erening cometh. 

The evening in which I may eo home — home to 
my son, my summer-child ! And then— O then, 
shall I pe'rhans acknowledge the truth of that 
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prophetic word which has so often animated my 
soul: 'For behold I create new heavens and a 
new earth ; and the former shall not lae remem- 
bered nor come into mind. But be ye glad and 
rejoice forever in that which I created 

" I have wept much whilst I have written this, 
but my heart has peace. It is now Ijite. I will 
creep m to my Ernst, and I feel that I shall sleep 
calmly by his side. 

"Good night, my Cecilia." 



CHAPTER, IX. 

NKW ADVSKSITIBS. 

It was afternoon. The sisters were busily 
quilting Louise's bridal bed-cover ; because, at 
the end of May, as was determined in the fam- 
ily council, she was to be married. The cov- 
erlet was of green silk, and a broad wreath of 
leafy branches formed its border. This pattern 
had occasioned a great deal of care and deliber- 
ation ; but now, 3so, what joy did it not give 
rise to, and what ever-enduring admiration of 
the tasteful, the distinguished, the indescribably 
good effect which it produced, especially when 
^een from one side ! Gabriele, to be sure, 
would have made sundry little objections rela- 
tive to the connexion of the leaves, but Louise 
would not allow that there was anj weight in 
them.: "The border," said she, " is altogether 
charming !" 

Gabriele had placed a full-blown monthly rose 
in the light locks of the bride, and had arranged 
with peculiar grace, around the platted hair at 
the back of her head, the green rose-leaves like 
a garland. The effect was lovely, as at this 
time the sunlight fell upon her head, and her 
countenance had more than ordinary charm ; 
the cheeks a higher colour ; the eyes a clearer 
blue, as they were often raised from the green 
rose- wreath and directed towards the window : 
Jacobi, the new pastor, was expected that even- 
ing. 

Gabriele went up to her mother, and besought 
her to notice how well Louise looked, and the 
rose, how becoming it was to her ! The moth- 
er kissed her, but forgot to notice Louise in 
looking on the peculiarly lovely face of " the 
little lady.** 

The industrious up-and-down picking of the 
needles accompanied the joyful convensation of 
the sisters. 

Now they talked about the management of 
the living ; now about the school ; now about 
milk, and now about cheese. They settled 
about household matters ; about meal-times ; 
the arrangement of the table, and such like. In 
many things, Louise intended to follow the ex- 
ample of home ; in others, she should do differ- 
ently. " People must advance with the age ;" 
8he meant there to be great hospitality in the 
parsonage-house— that was Jacobi's pleasure. 
Some one of her own family she hoped to have 
always with her ; an especial wing should be 
built for beloved guests. She would go every 
Sunday to church, to hear her husband preach 
or sing the service. If the 014 wives came to 
the parsonage with eggs or other little presents, 
they should always be well entertained and en- 
couraged to come again. All sick-people should 
be regaled with her elixir, and all misdoers 



should be more or less reproved by her. She 
would encourage all, to the very best of her 
power, to read, to be industrious, to go to 
church, and to plant trees. Every Sunday sev- 
eral worthy peasants should be invited to dine 
at the parsonage with their wives. If the ladies 
of the Captain and the Steward came to viait 
her, the tea-kettle should be immediately set on 
and the card-table prepared. Every young peas- 
ant' girl should live in service a whole year at 
the parsonage before she was married, in order 
to learn how to work and how to behave her- 
self — ^N.B. This would be wages enough for 
her. At all marriages the Pastor and his wife 
would always be present, the same at christen- 
ings ; they would extend their hand in sponsor- 
ship over the youth, that all might grow up in 
good-breeding and the fear of God. At Mid- 
summer and in harvest-time there should be a 
dance and great merry-making at the parson- 
age for the people—but without brandy ; for the 
rest, nothing should be wanting : 

None she forgets, the mistress of the feast. 
The beer flows free, the bunch of keys it jingles. 
And, without pause, goes on the stormjdAnce ! 

Work should be found for aU beggars at the 
Parsonage, and then food ; for lazy vagabonds 
a passing lecture, and then— march ! And thus, 
by degrees, would preparation be made for the 
Golden Age. 

Ah ! piin to the golden plans and to the gold- 
en age which she planned ! Two letters which 
were delivered to Louise put a sudden end to 
them all ! One' of the letters from Jacobi, was 
very short, and said only that the parsonage 
was quite gone from him; but that Louise 
would not blame him on that account, as soon 
as she understood the whole affair. 

" I long for you inexpressibly," continued Ja- 
cobi, " but I must postpone my arrival in H. in 
order to pay my respects to his Excellence D., 
who is detained in P. from an attack of gout, 
which seized him on his journey from Copen- 
hagen to Stockholm. But by the 6th of May I 
hope certainly to be with you. I have new 
plans, and I long to lay down all my feelings 
and all my thoughts on your true breast, my 
Louise ! I will no longer wait and seek. Since 
fortune perpetually runs out of my way, I will 
now take a leap and catch it, and in so doing 
trust in Heaven, in you, and lastly also— on my- 
self But you must give me your hand. If you 
will do that, belov^, I shsdl soon be yours, 
much happier than now, and eternally, 
" Your tenderly devoted, 

"J. Jaoobi." 

The other letter was from an unknown hand 
^evidently a woman's hand, and waa as fol- 
lows: 

" Oo not hate me, although I have stood in 
the way of your happiness. Do not hate me— 
for I bless you and the noble man with whom 
you have united your fate. He is my benefac- 
tor, and the benefactor of my husband and my 
children. Oh, these children whose future he 
has nfiade sure, they will now call on heaven to 
give a double measure of happiness to him and 
you for that which he has so nobly renounced. 
The object of my writing is to obtain your for- 
giveness, and to pour forth the feelings of a 
grateful heart to those who can best reward my 
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"benefactor. Will you be pleased on this aic- 
count to listen to the short, bat uninteresting 
relation of a condition, which, at the same time, 
is as common as it is mournful 1 

** Perhaps Mr. Jacobi may at some time or 
other have mentioned my husband ta you, for 
he was for several years his teacher, and both 
were much attached to each other. My hus- 
tand held the office of schoohnaster in W., 
with honour, for twenty years. His small in- 
come, misfortunes which befell us, a quick suc- 
cession of children, made our condition more 
oppressive from year to year, and increased the 
debt which from the very time when we settled 
down first, we were obliged to incur. My hus- 
band sought after a pastoral cure, but he could 
lave recourse to none of those arts which are 
.now so almost universally helpful, and which 
often conduct the hunter after fortune, and the 
.mean-spirited, rather than the deserving, to the 
goal of their wishes ; he was too simple for that, 
too modest, and perhaps too proud. 

" During the long course of years he had seen 

. his just hopes deceived, and from year to year 

. the condition of his family became more and 

mor^ melancholy. Sickness had diminished his 

-ability to work, and the fear of not being able 

. to pay his debts gnawed into his health, which 

was not strong, and the prospect — of his nine 

unprovided-for children ! I know I should deep- 

. Ay affect your heart, if I were to paint to you 

the picture of this family contending with want ; 

-but my tears would blot my writing. Jacobi 

. can do it — he has seen it, he has understood it 

— ^for this picture which I had so carefully con 

sealed from every other eye — this pale, family 

-jnisery I revealed to him, for I was in despair ! 

" The name of my husband stood on the list 

of candidates for the livipg of T . He had 

-threefold the legally-demanded requisites of Ja- 
cobi, and was, over and above, known and be- 
loved by the parish ; all the peasants capable of 
voting, openly declared their intention of choos- 
ing him. Two great landed proprietors, how- 
ever, had the ultimate decision : Count D. and 
Mr, B. the proprietor of the mines, could, if they 
.two were agreed, they two alone, elect the pas- 
tor. They also acknowledged the esteem in 
which they held my husband, and declared themr 
iselves willing to unite in the general choice. 
I "For the first time in many years did we 
venture to look up to a brighter future. Pres- 
ently, however, we learned that a powerful pa- 
tron of Mr. Jacobi had turned the whole scale 
in his favour, and that it would be soon deci- 
ded^-the two great proprietors had promised 
-their votes to him, and our condition was 'more 
hopeless than ever. 

" The day of nomination approached. I did 
.not venture to speak with my strictly consci- 
entious husband of the design which I cherish- 
ed. I had heard much said of Jacobins excel- 
lent character. I was a distracted wife and 
mother. I sought out Jacobi, and spoke to him 
out of the depths of my heart, spoke to his 
. sense of right— to his sense of honour ; I show- 
ed him how the afifair stood for us before he 
disturbed it, by means which could not be just- 
ly called honourable. I feared that my words 
were bitter, but all the more angel-like was it 
Jn Jacobi to hear me with calmness. I pictur- 
4ed to him our adverse circumstances ; told him 



how he might save us from misery, and be- 
sought him to do it. 

" My prayer at first was almost wild, and in 
the b^inning Jacobi seemed aknost to think it 
so, but he heard me out ; he let me conduct 
him to the hoQse of his former teacher, saw tlie 
consuming anxiety depicted on bis pale emaci- 
ated countenance-— saw that I had exaggerated 
nothing — ^he wept, pressed my hand with a word 
of consolation, and went out hastily. 

*< The day of nomination came. Jacobi re- 
nounced all claims. My husband was elected 

to the living in T . Good God! how it 

sounded in our ears and in our hearts ! For a 
long time we could not believe it. After fifteen 
years of deceived hopes we hardly dared to be- 
lieve in such happiness. I longed to embrace 
the knees of my benefactor, but be was already 
far distant from us. A few friendly lines came 
from him, which reconciled my husband to his 
happiness and Jacobins renunciation, and which 
made the measure of his noble behaviour full. 
I have not yet been able to thank him ; but you, 
his amiable bride, say to him — " 

We omit the outpourings which closed this 
letter ; they proceeded from a warm, noble 
heart, overflowing with happiness and grati- 
tude. 

The needles fell from the fingers of the sis- 
ters, as the mother, at Louise's request, read 
this letter aloud, and astonishment, sjrmpathy, 
and a kind of admiring pleasure might be read 
in their looks. They all gazed one on the other 
with silent and tearful eyes. 

Gabriele was the first who broke silence : 
" So then, we shaU keep our Louise with us yet 
longer," said she, gaily, while she embraced her ; 
and all united cordially in the idea. 

"But," sighed Leonore, "it is rather a pity, 
on account of our wedding and parsonage ; we 
had got all so beautifully arranged." 

Louise shed a few quiet tears, but evidently 
not merely over the disappointed expectation. 
Later in the evening, the mother talked with 
her, and endeavoured to discover what were 
her feelings under these adverse circumstances. 
Louise replied with all her customary can- 
dour, that at first it had faUen very heavily 
upon her. " I had now," continued she, "fixed 
my thoughts so much on an early union with 
Jacobi, I saw so much in my new condition 
which would be good and joyftd for us all. But 
though this is now — and perhaps for ever, at an 
end, yet I do not exactly know if I wish it other- 
wise ; Jacobi has behaved so properly, so nobly, 
I feel that I now prize him higher, and love him 
more than ever !" 

It was difllcult to the Judge not to be more 
cheerful than common this evening. He was 
inexpressibly affectionate towards his eldest 
daughter; he was charmed with the way in 
which she bore her fate, and it seemed to him 
as if she had grown considerably. 

On the following day they quietly went on 
again with the quilting of the bed-cover while 
Gabriele read aloud ; and thus " the childhood 
of Eric Meuved" diverted with its refreshing 
magic power all thoughts from the parsonage 
and its lost paradise to the rich middle age of 
Denmark, and to its young king Eric. 
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CHAPTER X. 



NBW vnews and new schemes. 
Jacobi was come ; Gabriele com^aised jest- 
ingly to her mother, '' that the brother-iD4aw- 
ekfet had almost overturned her, the little sis- 
ter-in-law«eieet, in order to fly to his Louise." 
Louise receiTed Jacob! with more than cus- 
tomary cordiality ; so did the whole family. 
What Jacobi had lost in worldly wealth he 
seemed to have won in the esteem and love of 
his friends, and it was the secret desire of all 
to indemnify hind, as it ware, for the loss of the 
parsonage. Jaeobi on this subject had also his 
own peculiar views ; and after he had refresh- 
ed himself with the food that he so much loved, 
which Louise served up to him in abundance, 
and after he had had a conference of probably 
three hours* length with her, the result of the 
same was laid before the parents, who looked 
on the new views thus opened to them, not with- 
out surprise and disquiet. 

It wias Jacobi's wish and intention now im- 
m^iately to celebrate his marriage with Louise, 
and afterwards to go to Stockholm, where he 
thought of commencing a school for boys. To 
those whoknew that all Jacobins savings amount- 
ed to a very inconsiderable capital ; that his 
yearly income was oply fifty crowns ; that he 
bad displeased his only influential patron ; that 
hu» bride brought him no dowry ; and thus that 
he had nothing on which to calculate excepting 
his own ability to work—to all those then who 
knew thus much, this sudden establishment had 
some resemblance to one of those romances 
with their " diner de mon cceur, et souper de 
mon &me," which is considered in our days to 
be so infinitely insipid. , 

But Jacobi, who had already arranged and 
well considered his plans, laid them with deci- 
sion and candour before the parents, and be- 
sought their consent that he might as soon as 
possible be able to call Louise his wife. Elise 
gasped fw breath ; the Judge made sundry ob- 
jections, but for every one of these Jacobi had 
a reasonable and well-devised refutation. 

" Are Jacobins plans yours also, Louise 1" ask- 
ed the Judge, after a momentary silence ; <* are 
you both agreed!" 

Louise and Jacobi extended a hand to each 
other ; looked on each other and then on the 
father, with tearful yet with calm and assured 
eyes. 

*• You are no longer children," continued the 
father; ♦^you know what you are undertaking. 
But have you well considered V 

Both assented that they had. Already, be- 
fore there had been any expectation of the 
living, they had thought on this plan. 

*< It is a fatiguing life that you are stepping 
into," continued the Judge, seriously, ** and not 
the least so for you, Louise. The result of your 
husband's undertaking will depend for tbe great- 
est part on you. WUI you joyfully, and with- 
out complaint, endure what it will bring with 
it ; will you, from your heart, take part in his 
day's workl" 

" Yes, that I will !" replied Louise with en- 
tire and hearty confidence. 

"And you, Jacobi," continued he, with un- 
steady voice, " will you be father and mother 
and sisters to her ? Will you promise me that 



she neither now, nor in the future, so far as iir 
you lies, shall miss the paternal homel" 

" God help me ! so certainly as I will exert 
myself to effect it, she shall not !" answered 
Jacobi, with emotion, and gave his hand to tho 
Judge. 

" Go then, children," exclaimed he, " and ask 
the blessing of your mother — mine you shall 
have," and with tearful eyes he clasped them 
in his arms. 

Elise followed the example of her husband. 
She felt now that Louise and Jacobins firm de- 
votion to each other ; their willingness to work ; 
and their characters, so excellent, and beyond 
this, so well suited to each other, were more 
secure pledges of happiness than the greatest 
worldly treasure. With respect to the time of, 
the marriage, however, she made serious ob^ 
jections. All that the parents could give to 
their daughter was a tolerably handsome out- 
fit, and this could not by any possibility be so 
speedily prepared. Louise took her mother's 
view of the question, and Jacobi saw himself, 
although reluctantly, compelled to agree that it 
should remain as at first arranged, namely, for 
the second day in Whitsuntide, which in this 
year fell at the end of May. 

After this the betrothed hastened to the sis- 
ters to communicate to them the new views 
and schemes. There was many an Oh ! and 
Ah ! of astonishment ; many a cordial embrace, 
and then, of course, what intfustry in the oak- 
leaf garland ! * 

But as the mother at the usual time came in^. 
she saw plainly that " the little lady" was some- 
what impatient towards the brother-in-law- 
elect, and but little edified by his plans. 

From that kind of sympathy which exists be- 
tween minds, even when not a single word is 
spoken, especially between persons who are 
dear to each other, the dissatisfaction of Ga- 
briele took possession also of the mother, who 
began to discover that Jacobi's plans were more 
and more idle and dangerous. Thus when 
Jacobi, not long afterwards, sought to have a 
tete-U'tete with her,, ia order to talk about his 
and Louise's plans,, she could not help saying 
that the more she thought about the under- 
taking the more foolish did it appear to be. 

To which Jacobi answered gaily, " Heaven- 
is the guardian of aU fools !" 

Elise recollected at that moment how it had. 
fared with a person with whom she i^s ac- 
quainted, who hoped for this guardianship in 
an undertaking that in most respects resembled 
Jacobins, yet nothing had prevented all his af- 
fairs from going wrong altogether, and at length 
ending in bankruptcy and misery. Elise related 
this to Jacobi. 

" Have you not read, mother," rcplid he, " a 
wise observation which stands at the end of a 
certain medical work V* 
" No," said she ; " what observation is it 1" 
" That what cured the shoemaker killed the 
tailor," said Jacobi. 

Elise could not help laughing, and oaUed him 
a conceited shoemaker. Jacobi laughed too^ 
kissed EKse's hand, and then hastened to min- 
gle in the group of young people, who assem- 
bled themselves round the tea-table to see and 
to pass judgment on an extraordinary kind of 
tea-bread wherewith Louise would welcoma- 
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her bridegroom, and which, according to her 
opinion, besides the freshet freshness, was pos- 
sessed of many wonderful qualities. 

Whilst at tea, the mother whispered slyly 
into Louise's ear as Jacobi put sngar into his 
tea, " My dear child, there will be a deal of 
sugar used in your house — ^your husband will 
not be frugsd." 

Louise whispered back again, ** But he will 
not grumble because too much sugar is used in 
the house. So let him take it then, let him 
take it !" 
Both laughed. 

Later in the evening, as the mother saw 
Jacobi dance the gallopade with Louise and 
Gabriele, whilst he made all happy with his joy, 
and his eyes beamed with life and goodness, 
she thought to herself— even virtue has her 
carelessness ; and she was well satisfied with 
his plans. 

One day Jacobi related the particulars of 
his audience with the excellence D., at P., to 
Louise and her mother; his relation was as 
follows : 

" When I came up into the saloon the Bish- 
op N. was coming backwards, with low bows, 
out of the chamber of his Excellence. Within 
a powerful voice was heard speaking polite and 
jocular words, and immediately afterwards his 
Excellence himself, with his foot wrapped in a 
woollen sock, accompanied the Bishop out. 
The lofty figure, clothed now in a dark green 
morning coat, seemed to me more imposing 
than ever. He swung a stick in his hand, upon 
which a grey parrot was sitting, which, while 
it strove to maintain its balance, screamed with 
all its might after the Bishop, * Adieu to thee ! 
adieu to thee !* 

" The sunshine which was diffused over the 
expressive countenance of his Excellence as he 
came out of his room, vanished the moment he 
saw me (I had already informed him by letter 
of the use I had made of his goodness), and a 
severe repulsive glance was the only greeting 
which I received. When the Bishop at length, 
accompanied by the parting salutations of the 
parrot, had left, his Excellence motioned the 
servants out, and riveted upon me his strong, 
^ght, grey eyes, and with an actually oppres- 
sive look inquired short and sharp, * What want 
you, Sir!* 

" I had never seen him behave thus to me 
before, and whilst- 1 endeavoured to overcome 
a really choking sensation, I answered, * I 
would thank you for the goodness which— ^ 

" Which you have thrown away as if it were 
a very trifle,* interrupted his Excellence. * You 
must have a confounded many livings at com- 
mand I think. You can perhaps throw such 
away on all sides.* 

" He spoke these words in a hard ironical 
tone. I conjured him to hear me ; and laid be- 
fore him shortly, but with the utmost clearness, 
the reasons which had compelled me to give 
up the good fortune which his favour had pro- 
cured for me. I concluded by saying, that the 
only consolation which I had for my loss, and 
the danger of having displeased my benefactor, 
was the feefing that I had done my duty and 
acted according to my conscience, and the per- 
suasion that I had acted right. 
"*you have acted like a fool!* interrupted 
O 



his Exeellenee virhh viotenee, 'like a rc^ar 
bedlamite have you behaved yourself ! livings 
like this, sir, may do in romance, but in actual 
life they serve to no other purpose than to 
make their actors and all that belong to them 
beggars. But yon have unpardonably compro- 
mised me! The thousand! you should hftve 
thought over all these things and these feelings 
before you had obtained my reeommendatMn ! 
Can I know of all mip^icants with poverty^ 
merits, and nine children 1 On your aeooont 
in this bosiness I have written letters ; given 
dinners ; made fine speeches ; paid compli- 
ments in order to silence other claioMiBts. I 
obtained for you that living, one of the best ia 
the whole bishopiick, and now you hanre given 
it away as if it were a— ^-. It is really too 
bad I Don*t come any more to me ; and don't 
mix me up again in your concerns, that I say 
to you ! I shall for the Asture meddle in noth* 
ing of the kind. Don't you ask me ever agaiit 
for any thing !* 

"I was wounded, but stiU more distressed 
than wounded, and said, * The only thing which 
I shall ask from yon, and shall ask for till I ob- 
tain it, is the forgiveness of your Excellence ! 
My error in this afi[air was great ; but after I 
had seen it, there was nothing for me to do 
bat to retrieve it as well as lay in my pow- 
er, and then to bear the consequences, even 
though they be as bitter as I now find them. 
Never again shall I make any claim to your 
goodness-^yoT\ have already done more than 
enough for me. My intention is now to .try if 
I cannot maintain myself by my own powers- 
as teacher. I intend to establish a school for 
boys in Stockholm, whith^ I shall travel as 
soon a o * 

*' * Attempt, and travel, and do whatever yoa 
like,!* interrupted his Excellence, * I don't trou- 
ble mysdf/aboat it. ^ have occupied myself in 
your afifhhrs for the last time ! If I were to get 
for you ten Uvings, you would give all away tho 
next moment, to the first, best poor devil that 
prayed you for them, with his full complement 
of vrife and ten children ! 

** * Lundholm, vrash me the glass ! I never 
drink out of a glass from which a Bishop has 
drunk 1* 

" His Excellence had already turned his back 
upon me, and went again into hie chamber 
cursing his gout, without the slightest parting 
word to me. The parrot, however, "^n the 
contrary turned itself about on the stick, and 
cried out with all his might, ' Adieu to thee t 
adieu to thee 1* , 

" With this greeting, perhaps the last in the 
house of his Excellence, I retired; but not 
without, I must confess, stopping a few mo- 
ments on the steps and wetting the stones with 
my tears. It was not the loss of a powerful 
patron which gave me so much pain, but — I 
had so admired this man, I had loved him with 
such an actual devotion ; I looked up to him as 
t^ one of the noblest and most distinguished of 
men. He also seemed really to like me — at 
least I thought so, and now all at once he was 
so changed, so stem towards me, ^nd as it 
seemed to me so unreasonable. It actually 
gave me pain to find so little that was noble in 
him, so little that was just ! These were my 
feelings in those first bitter momients. When 
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•I came to think over the whole event more 
•^calmly, I could almost believe that he had re- 
»<^ived beforehand an unjust representation of 
the whole affair, and that I encountered him 
while under its influence. Over and above, he 
had reason to be dissatisfied with the whole 
thing, and then just at that moment a fit of the 
gout seized him ! I have written to him from 
this place, and I feel it impossible to give up 
the hope of seeing his sentiments mollified to- 
wards me." 

Louise, however, did not think .so favourably 
of his sentiments; thought Jacobi quite too in- 
dulgent, and was altogether irritated against 
his Excellence. 

" It is quite the best not to trouble oneself 
uabout him,'' said she. 

Jacobi smiled. " Poor Excellence !" said he. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A RELAPSE. 

Whilst May wrote its romance in leaves and 
life ; whilst Jacobi and Louise wrote many 
4sweet chapters of theirs in kisses ; whilst all in 
the house was in motion on account of the mar- 
riage, and joy and mirth sprang up to life like 
^butterflies in the spring sun, one glance was ev- 
€r darker, one cheek ever paler, and that was 
Eva's. 

People say commonly that love is a game for 
the man, and a life's-business for the woman. 
If there be truth in this, it 'may arise from this 
-«ause, that practical life makes commonly too 
^reat a demand on the thoughts and activity of 
the man for him to have much time to sp^id on 
lave, whilst on the contrary the woman is too 
much occupied with herself to have the power 
of withdrawing herself from the pangs of love 
<may the Chamberlain's lady forgive us talking 
so much about roan and woman ! It has not 
1>een our lot here in the world to scour either a 
Toom or a kettle, though, to speak the truth, we 
do not consider ourselves incapable of so doing). 

Eva found nothing in her peaceful home which 
^was powerful enough to abstract her from the 
thoughts and feelings which for so long had 
been the dearest to her heart. The warm 
"breezes of spring, so full of love, fanned up that 
glimmering fire ; so did also that innocent life 
of the betrothed, so full of cordiality €ind happi- 
ness ; so did also a yet more poisonous wind. 
One piece of news which this spring brought 
was the betrothal of Major R. with one of the 
beauties of the capital, a former rival of Eva— 
qiews which caused a deep wound to her heart. 
She wished to conceal, she wished to-veil what 
was yet remaining of a love which no one had 
favoured, and over which she could not now do 
other than blush; she had determined never 
again to burden and grieve her family with her 
weakness, her sorrows ; she would not disturb 
the peace, the cheerfulness, which now again 
began to reign in the family, after the misfor* 
tunes which had shaken it, but under the en- 
deavour to bear her burden alone, her not strong 
spirit gave way. She withdrew more and more 
' from the family circle ; became ever more silent 
and reserved, sought for solitude, and was un- 
^wUling to have her solitude disturbed by any 



one. She even was reserved before Leonore, 
although she,, like a good angel, stood by ber 
side, resting her soft eyes upon her with a ten- 
der disquiet, endeavouring to remove from her 
every annoyance, taking upon herself every 
painful occupation, and evincing towards heraU 
that anxious care which a mother shews to a 
sick child. Eva permitted all this, and was dai- 
ly more and more consumed by her untold men- 
tal sufferings. The engrossing cares which at 
this time occupied the family, prevented almost 
every one from paying attention to Eva's state 
of mind, and thus she was often left to herself. 

For several of the last evenings Eva had 
gone down into her own chamber directly after 
tea — for in their present dwelling some of the 
daughters occupied the ground-floor — and on 
the plea of headache had excused herself from 
again returning to her family during the even- 
ing. It was a principle of the parents never to 
make use of any other means of compulsion 
with their children, now that they were grown 
up, than love, be it in great things or in small 
But then love had a great power in this family ; 
and as the daughters knew that it was the high- 
est delight of their father to aee them all round 
him in an evening, it became a principle with 
them neither to let temper nor any other un- 
necessary cause keep them away. As now, 
however, thisuwas the third evening on which 
Eva had been absent, the father became uneasy, 
and the mother went down to her, whilst the 
rest of the family and some friends who were 
with them were performing a little concert to- 
gether. But Eva was not to be found in her 
chamber, and the mother was hastening back 
again, full of disquiet, when she met Ulla, who 
was going to make the beds. 

" Where is Eval" asked she, with apparent 
indifference. 

Ulla started, was red and then pale, and an- 
swered hesitatingly, " She is — gone out — I fan- 
cy." 

♦* Where is she gone 1" asked Elise, suddenly 
uneasy. 

** I fancy— to the grave of the young master," 
returned Ulla. 

" To the gravel — so late ! Has she gone there 
or several evenings 1" inquired the mother. 

" This is now the third evening," said Ulla : 
" Ah, best, gracious lady, it goes really to my 
heart— it is not justly right there !" 

" What is not justly right, Ulla t" 

"That Mamselle Eva goes out to the grave 
so. late, and does not come back|igain till it has 
struck ten, and that she will be so much alone," 
returned Ulla. " Yesterday Mamselle Leonore 
even cried, and begged of her not to go, or to 
allow her to go with her. But Mamselle Eva 
would not let her, but said she would not go, 
and that Mamsel\e Leonore should go up stairs, 
and leave her alone ; but as soon as Mamselle 
Leonore had left .her she went out for all that, 
with only a thin kerchief over her head. And 
this evening she is gone out also. Ah ! it must 
be a great grief which consumes her, for she 
gets paler every day !" 

Greatly disturbed by what she had heard, 
Elise hastened to seek her husband. She found 
him deeply engaged over his books and papers, 
but he left all the moment he saw the troubled 
countenance pf his wife. She related to. him. 
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what she had heard from UUa, and infonned 
iiim that it was her intention to go now imme- 
4iately to the churchyard. 

** I will go with you," said the Judge, " only 
teU Louise to defer supper for us tiU we come 
hack ; X fancy nobody will miss us, they are so 
occupied by their music." 

No sooner said than done. The husband and 
wife went out together ; it was half-past nine 
in the middle of May, but the air was cold, and 
a damp mist fell. 

'' Good heavens !" said the Judge softly, 
'' she'll get her death of cold if she, stops in the 
churchyard so late, and in air like this !" 

As they approached the churchyard, they saw 
^at a female form passed hastily through the 
gate. It was not £va, for she sat on the grave 
of her l^rother ; she sate there immoveable upon 
the earth, and resembled a ghost. The church- 
yard was, with this exception, deserted. The 
figure which had entered before them, soAly ap- 
proached the grave, and remained standing at 
4he distance of a few paces. 

" Eva !" said a beseeching mournful voice ; it 
was Leonore. The parents remained standing 
behind some thick-leaved fir-trees. On precise- 
ly the same spot had the father stood once before, 
and listened to a conversation of a very different 
kind. 

*' Eva !" repeated Leonore, with an expression 
of the most heartfelt tenderness. 

"What do you want with me, Leonore V* 
-asked Eva, impatiently, but without moving. 
*' I have aleady prayed you to let me alone." 

"Ah! I cannot leave you, dear** Eva!" rc- 
lilied her sister, " why do you sit her on the 
4[round, on this cold, Wet evening. Oh, come 
home with me !" 

" Do you go home, Leonore ! this air is not 
proper for you ! Go home to the happy, and be 
merry with them," returned Eva. 

"Do you not remember," tenderly pleaded 
Leonore, "how I once, many years ago, was 
sick both in body and mindl Do you know 
who it was then that left the gay in order to 
comfort me? I prayed her to leave me^but 
^e went not from me— neither will I now go 
away from you." 

"Ah, go! leave me alone!" repeated Eva, 
'"I stand now alone in the world !" 

"Eva, you distress me!" said her sister, 
^'you know that^ there is no one in this world 
that I love like you : I mourned so much when 
jou left us— the house without you seemed 
•empty, but I consoled myself with the thought 
that Eva, will soon come back again.' You 
•came, and I was so joyfull, for I believed that 
We should be so happy together. But I have 
•seen since how little consequence I am to you ! 
drtiU I love you as wuch as ever, and if you think 
that I have not s^pathized in your sorrows, 
that I have not wept with you and for you, you 
do me certainly injustice ! Ah, Eva, many a 
night, when you have believed perhaps that I 
lay in sweet sleep, have I sate at your door, and 
listened how you wept, and have wept for you, 
and prayed for you, but I did not dare to come 
in to you because I imagined your heart to be 
closed to me !" And so saying, Leonore wept 
bitterly. 

"You are right, Leonore," answered Eva, 
" much has become closed in me which once 



was open. This feeling, this love for him— Oh, 
it has swallowed up my whole soul ! For some 

time I believed I shoujj^ be able to conquer it 

but now I believe so no longer—" 

"Do you repent of your renunciation 1" ask- 
ed Leonore ; " it was so noble of you ! Would 
you yet be united to him 1" 

'«No, no ! the time for that is gone by," said 
Eva. " I wouU rather die than that ; but you 
see, Leonore, I loved him so— I have tasted 
love^ and have felt how rapturous, bow divine 
life might be ! — Oh, Leonore, the bright sun- 
warm summer-day is not more unUke this misty 
evening hour, than the life which 1 lived for a 
season is unlike the future which now lies be- 
fore me !" 

" It seems so to you now, Eva— you think so 
now," answered her sister; "but let a little 
time pass over, and you will see that it will be 
quite otherwise ; that the painful feelings will 
subside, and life will clear up itself before you. 
Think only how it has already afforded you 
pleasure to look up to heaven when the clouds 
separated themselves, and you said, * see how 
bright it will be ! how beautiful the heaven is !' 
and your blue eyes beamed with joy and peace, 
because it was so. Believe me, Eva, the good 
time will come again, in which yon will thus 
look up to heaven, and feel thus joyful and thus 
gay !" 

"Never!" exclaimed Evd, weeping; "Oh, 
never will that time return ! Then I was in- 
nocent, and from that cause I saw heaven above 
me become clear — now so much that is bad, so 
much that is impure has stained my soul — 
stains it yet ! — O Leonore, if you only knew all 
that I have felt for some time you would never 
love me again! Would you believe it that 
Louise's innocent happiness has infused bitter- 
ness into my soul ; that the g^ety which has 
again begun to exist in the family has made me 
feel bitterness towards my own family — ^my 
own beloved ones ! Oh, I could detest myself ! 
I have chastised myself with the severest words 
— ^I have prayed with bitter tears, and yet—" 

"Dear Eva, you must have patience with 
yourself," said Leonora, " you wili not — " 

" Ah, I am already weary of myself, of my 
life !" hastily interrupted Eva ; " I am like some 
one who has already travelled far, who is al- 
ready spent, but who must still go on, and can 
never come to his journey's end. It seems to 
me as if L should be a burden to all who belong 
to me ; and when I have seen you all so happy, 
so gay one with another, I have felt my heart 
and my head bum with bitterness ; then have I 
been obliged to go out — out into. the cold even- 
ing dew, and I have longed to repose in the 
earth upon which it fell — ^I have longed to be 
able to bide myself from every one— deep, deep 
in the grave below !" 

" But from me," said Leonore, "you will not 
be able to hide yourself; nor to go from me, 
since where you go there^will I follow. Oh, 
what were life to me if you were to leave it in 
despair ! You would not go alone to the grave, 
Eva. I would follow you there ; and if you 
will not allow that I sit by your side, I will seat 
myself on the churchyard wall, that the samo 
evening damps which penetrate you may pene- 
trate me also ; that the same night wind which- 
chills your bosom may chill mine ; that I may 
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be laid by your side and in the same grave with 
you. And willingly would I die for yon, if — 
you will not live for me, and for the many who 
love you so much. We will tiy all things to 
make you happier. Qod will help us, and the 
day will come in \i^ieh all the bitter-things of 
this time will seem like a dteam, and when all 
the g^eat and beautiful feelings, and all the 
agreeable impressions of life will again revive 
in you. You will again become innocent — ^nay, 
become more, because vir^ is a higher, a g^ 
rifled innocence. O Eva, if he whose dust re- 
poses beneath us, if his spirit invisibly float 
around us — if he who was better and purer thaa 
all of us, could make his voice audible to us at 
this moment, he would certainly join with me 
in the prayer — * O Eva, live—live for those who 
love thee.' Mortal life, with all its anguish and 
its joy, is soon past ; and then it is so beauti- 
ful that our life should have caused joy to one 
another .on earth; it causes joy in heaven. 
The great Comforter of all affliction will not 
. turn from thee ; only do not then turn from 
Him! Have patience; tarry out your time. 
Peace comes, comes certainly — " 

The words ceased ; both sisters had clasped 
their arms round each other, and mingled their 
tears. Eva's head rested on Leonore*s shoul- 
der as she^ after a long pause, spoke in a fee- 
ble voice : 

" Say no more, Leonore ; I will do what you 
wish. Take me ; make of me what you will ; 
I am too weak to sustain myself at this mo- 
ment-support me ; I will go with you ; you 
are my good angel." 

Other guardiem angels approached just then, 
and clasped the sisters in a tender embrace. 
Conducted by them, Eva returned home. She 
was altogether submissive and affectionate, and 
besought earnestly for forgiveness from all. 
She was very mudi excited by the scenes which 
had just occurred, drank a composing draught 
which her mother administered, and then lis- 
tened to Leonore, who read to her, as she lay 
in bed, till she fell asleep. 

The Judge paced up and down his chamber 
uneasily that night, and spoke thus to his wife, 
who lay in bed. 

'' A journey to the baths, and that in company 
with you, would be quite the best thing for her. 
But I don't know how I can do without you ; 
and more than that, where the money is to 
come from. We have had great losses, and 
see still great expenses before us : in the first 
plaoe Louise's marriage ; and then, without a 
little money in hand, we cannot let our girls go 
from home ; and the rebuilding of our house. 
But we must borrow more money; I see no 
other way. Eva must be saved, her mind must 
be enlivened and her body strengthened let it 
cost what it may. I must see and borrow — 

" It is not necessary, Ernst," said Elise ; and 
the Judge, making a sudden pause, gazed at 
her with astonishment ; while she, half raising 
herself in bed, looked at him with a counte- 
. nance beaming with joy. ** Come," continued 
she, *~* and I will recal something to your mem- 
ory whidi occurred fifteen years ago." 

" What sort of a history can that bel" said 
he, smiling gaily, while he seated himself on 
the bed, and took the hand which Elise extend- 
ed to him. 



" Pive-and-twenty years ago," began she. 

" Five^and-twenty years?" intemq^ted hc^ 
" heaven help me, you promised to go no farth- 
er back than fifteen." 

** Patience, raj lore ; this is part Ifae first of 
my story. 2)o you not remember, then," said 
she, ** how, five-and-tweoty years ago, at tke 
comfinencement of onr married life, 3roa made 
plans for a journey into the beautiful native 
land of yoiH- raolherl I see now, Ernst, that 
you remember it. And how we should wander 
there you planned, and enjoy oat freedom and 
God's lovely nature ; you were so joyftil in the 
prospect of this ; but then came adversity, and 
cares, and children, and never-«ndiag labour for 
you, 80 that our Norwegian journey retreated 
more and more into the ba(^q|[TO<ind- Never- 
theless, it remained like a pomt of li^t to yoa 
in the future ; but now for some time y$ti seem, 
to have forgotten it ; for you have ^tven up all 
your own pleasures in labouring for ^our fam- 
ily.; have forsaken all yom^ own enjoyments,, 
your own plans, for your own sphere of activity 
and your home. But I have not forgotten the 
Norwegian jouamey, and in fifteen years have 
obtained the means of its accomplishn^ent.^' 

** In fifteen years ! what do yon mean V* ask- 
ed he. 

" Now I am arrived,", she answered, " at part 
the second of my history. Bo you still remem- 
ber, Ernst, that fifteen years ago we were not 
so happy as we are now? Yon have forgot- 
ten? Well, so much the better; I soarceiy 
remember it myself any more, for the expan* 
sive rind of love has grown over the black scar. 
What I, however, know is, that at that time I 
was not so properly at home in actual life, and 
did not rightly understand all the good that it 
ofiered me, and that to const^ myself on that 
account I wrote a romance. But now it hap- 
pened that by reason of my romance charaeteis^ 
I neglected my dtitles to my lord and husband,, 
for the gentlemen are decidedly UnskSled in 
serving themselves — 

** Very pohte !" interposed the Judge, smfling. 

" Be content !^' continued she, ** now it hap- 
pened that one evening his tea and my romance 
came into collision — a horrible story followed. 
But I made a vow in my heart that one of these 
days the two rivals should become reconciled. 
Now you see my manuscript — you had the 
goodness to call it rubbish — ^I sent to a very en- 
lightened man, a man of distinguished taste a&d 
judgment, and thus it befell, he found taste in 
the rubbi^ ; and, what say yon to it 1 paid me 
a pretty little "sum for permission to bring it be- 
fore the world. Do not look so grave, Ernst ; 
I have never again taken up the pen to write 
romances ; my own family has found me enough 
to do ; and beisides, I never again could wish to 
do anything which was not pleasant to you. 
You have displaced all rivals, do yt>u see! 
But this one I decided should be the means of 
your taking the Norwegian journey. The little 
sum of two hundred crowns banco which it pro- 
duced me have I placed in the savings' bank for 
this purpose, and in fifteen years it has so much 
augmented itself that it will perfectly accom- 
plish that object ; and if ever the time for its 
employment will come, it is now. The desire 
for travelling is gone from me— I covet novr 
only rest. But vou and—" 
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<« And yott thinkV said the Judge, ''that I 
^hall talce your " 

*' O Ernst ! why shoiHd you liot V* exclaimed 
she ; ** if vou could but know what joy the 
thought of this has prepared for me ! The 
money, which fh>m year to year inoreased, in 
<^rder to give you pleasure, has been to me like 
^ treasure of hidden delight, which has many a 
time strengthened and animated my sonl ! Make 
me only perfectly happy by allowing yourself to 
have enjoyment from it. Take it, my fimst, 
^nd make yourself pleasure with it, this sum* 
mer ; I pray you to do so on account of our 
-childreo. Take Eva with you, and if possible 
Leonore also. Nothing would refresh Eya*s 
«>ul mere than such a journey with you and 
Leonore in a magnificent. and beautiful country. 
The CBoney can be obtained in a month's time, 
and a ibw month's leave of absence cannot 
possibly be denied to one who has spent more 
than thirty years in incessant s^'vioe for the 
state ; and when Louise and her husband have 
left us, and spriitg and nature are in their very 
loveliest, then you shall set out ; you shall he 
refreshed after so raaqy yeans of painful la- 
bour, and the wounded heart of our sick child 
shall be healed." 



CHAPTER XXL 

PLANS AND COUNTBK PLANS. 

"Etjl ert^ered her father's study the next morn- 
ing. He immediately left his work, received 
her with the greatest tenderness, drew her to 
his side on the sofa, and placing one arm round 
her waist, took her hand in his and inquired, 
with a searching glance, ** Do you want any- 
thing from me, my child 1 Can I do anything 
for you 1 Tell me f" 

Encouraged by this kiiidness, Eva described 
the state of her mind to her father, and ex* 
plained how she wished to commence an active 
life in order to overcome her weakness, and to 
regain strength and quiet. The situaitioa odf 
teacher in a girPs school in the city was vaoaat, 
and she wished immediate^ to take it^ but <mly 
for the summer, during which time she and Le* 
onore would prepare themselves to open a 
school in autumn. It was a plan of which they 
had long thought, and which would afibrd theip 
a useful and independent life. Eva besought 
the acquiescence of her father to tlus propo- 
sition. 

" Leonore and I,'' continued she, ** have this 
morning. Udked a deal on the sobjeet ; we hope 
that with the counsel and countenance upon 
which we may reckon, to. be able to make it 
succeed. Ah, father ! I am become quite anxr 
iousabofrt it on account of my own weakness. I 
must speeday resort to e^rteraal means, that I 
may overcome it. I. will.beoome active ; I will 
Work ; and while thus employed, I shall forget 
the past and myseU; and oiriy live for the hap- 
piness of those who love me, and to whom I 
have caused so much trouble.'' 

"My child ! my dear child, you are right ; 
you do rightly !" said the fhther, deeply affect- 
ed, and clasping his daughter in his arms; 
^'your wish shaU be granted, and whatever is 
in my power will I do to forward your plans. 
What a many institutions for education will 



there not proceed from our house ! But there 
is no harm at all in that — there are no -more 
useful institutions on the face of the earth I 
One reservation, however, I must make from 
your and Leonore's determination. You may 
dedicate the autumn and winter to your school 
— but the simuner you must devote to your 
father; and Madame B. may find a teacher 
where she can, only not from my family— for 
I am not now in a condition to find her one." 

" Ah, father," said she, ** every unemployed 
hour is a burden to me !" 

" We will bear the burden together, my 
child," interrupted h'er father, " Leonore, I, and 
you, in our wanderings towards the west. In 
a few weeks I am thinking of undertaking a 
journey, after which I have longed for these 
many years ; I will visit the beautiful native 
land of my mother; will you, Eva, breathe this 
fresh mountain air with me? I should have 
very little pleasure in the journey alone ; but in 
company with you sjd. Leonore it will make 
me young again ! Our heads are become bow- 
ed, my child, but in God's beautiful nature we 
will lift them up again ! You will go with me 
— is it not so 1 Good ! Come then with me to 
your mother, for it is she alone who has man- 
aged this journey !" 

With an arm round the' waist of his daughter 
the Judge now went to his wife ; they found 
Leonore with her ; nor was ever a quartet of 
Mozart's more harmonious than that which was 
now performed among them. 

Eva was unconunonly animated all day, but 
in the evening she was in a burning fever. A 
ifeeling of anxiety went through the whole fam- 
ily.; they feared that a new grave was about to 
be opened,, and disquiet was painted on all coun- 
tenances. Eva, demanded, with a fervour, which 
was not without its feverish excitement, that 
the Assessor should be fetched. He came im- 
mediately. 

" Forgive me !" exclaimed Eva, extending 
her hand to him» I have been so ungrateful to 
you ! But my heart was so disordered that it 
was quite changed ; but it will recover itself 
again. Leonore has given it health. I am very 
ill now ; my hands bum, my head aches t G;ve 
me my little work-box — ^that I may hold it be- 
tween my hands — ^that I may lean my head up., 
on it — else I shall be no better! You, my 
friend, will core me that I may again make my 
family happy !" 

The Assessor dried his tears. As Eva lean- 
ed her head on the work-box, she talked ear- 
nestly, but not quite coherently, of the plans for 
the future. 

" Very good, very good," said the physician, 
interrupting her ; I too will be of the establish- 
ment ; I will give instructions in botany.to the 
whole swarm of girls, and between us we will 
drive them out into the woods and into the 
fields, that we may see them learn all that 
is beautiful in the world. But now, Eva, you 
must not talk any more — ^but you must empty 
this glass." 

Eva took the composing draught willingly, 
and was soon calmer. She visas the most obe- 
dient and amiable of patients, and showed a 
confidence in her old friend which penetrated 
his heart. He would haye sate night and day 
by her bed. 
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Eva's sickness was a violent fever, which 
confined her to her bed for nearly three weeks, 
and occasioned her family great uneasiness. 
This sickness was, however, very beneficial for 
herself and- for the health of her mind ; but still 
more beneficial was the infinite love with which 
she daw herself encompassed on all sides. 

One day in the beginning of her convales- 
cence, as she sate up and saw herself surround- 
ed by all the comforts which love and home 
could gather about a beloved sufi^erer, she said 
to Leonore as she leaned upon her, " Ah, who 
would not be willing to live when they see 
themselves so beloved." 

In the mean time Louise^s wedding-day was 
approaching nearer. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

i. SURPRISE. 

Three days before the wedding a grand trav- 
elling-carriage drawn by four horses rolled 
through the streets of the city of X., and from 
the prodigious clatter which it made drew all 
the inhabitants to their windows. 

*' Did you see, dear sister," cried the general- 
- shopkeeper Madame Saur to Madame Bask, the 
wife of the postmaster, " the grand travelling- 
carriage that has just gone by? Did you see 
the sweet youth that sate on the left and looked 
so genteel, with his snow-white neck and open 
shirt-collar 1 Lawk ! how he looked at me — so 
sweet as he was I How like a real prince he 
looked!" 

" Dear sister !" answered the postmistrees, 
"then you did not see the gentleman who sate 
on the right 1 He was a grand gentleman, that 
I can positively assert ! He sate so stately lean- 
ing back in the carriage, and so wrapped up in 
grand furs that one could not see the least bit of 
his face. • Positively it was something grand !" 

" I got a shimmer of the youth," said the grey- 
brown handed and visaged Annette P. as she 
glanced up from her coarse sewing, with such 
a look as probably a captive who has glanced 
out of his prison into ti freer and more beautiful 
state of existence ; " he looked so calm, with 
large blue eyes, out of the plate-glass windows 
of the carriage ! as pure and grave be looked as 
one of God*s angels !" 

" Ay ! we know to be sure how the angels 
look !" said the postmistress snubbingly, and 
with a severe glance at Annette ; " but that's 
absolutely all one ! Yet I should like to know 
what gr^nde^s they are. I should not be a bit 
surprised if it were his royal highness or gracious 
crown-prince, who with his eldest son is travel- 
ling incondito through the country." 

"Dear sister says what is true," returned 
Madame Saur. " Yes it must be so ! for he 
looked like a regular prince, the dear youth, as 
he sate there and glanced at me through the 
window ; really, he smiled at me!" 

"Nay, my ladies, we've got some genteel 
strangers in the city !" exclaimed Mr. Alderman 
Nyberg as he came into the room. 

"Have they stopped here!" cried both ladies 
at once. 

" My wife saw the carriage draw up and " 

"Nay, heaven defend us! Mr. Alderman 



what are yon thinking about that you don't make 
a stir in the city and send a deputation to wail 
upon them T For goodness sake let the city- 
council come together !" 

"How! Whati Who 1" asked the Alder- 
manj opening wide his grey eyes like some one 
just awoke out of sleep ; " Can it indeed " 

" Yes, very likely his royal highness himself 
in his own proper person — ^possibly his ma- 
jesty!" 

" Gracious heavens !" said the^ Alderman, and 
looked as if the town-house had fallen. 

" But speed off in all the world's name ; and 
run and look about you, and don't stand here 
staring-like a dead figure !" exclaimed the Post- 
mistress quite hoarse, while she shook up and 
down her great mass of humanity on the creak- 
ing sofa. " Dear sister, cannot you also get oo 
your legs a little, and Annette too, instead oC 
sitting there humdrumming with her sewing, 
out of whieh nothingcomes. Annette run quick, 
and see what it is all about — ^but oome back ia 
an instant-minute and tell me, poor soul, whom, 
our Lord has smitten with calamity and sick- 
ness — ^nay, nay, march pancake !" 

The alderman ran; dear sister 8aar ran-^ 
Mamselle Annette ran ; we ran' also, dear read- 
er, in order tosee a large-made gentleman some- 
what in years, and" a youth of-eleven, of slender 
figure and noble appearance, dismount from the 
travelling-carriage. It was Excellence D. and 
his youngest son. 

They alighted and went into the house of the 
Franks. His Excellence entered the drawing- 
room without suffering himself to be ani;ioancedr 
and introduced, himself to Elise, who though 
surprised by the visit of the unexpected stranger, 
received him with all her accustomed graceful 
self-possession ; lamenting the absence of her 
husband, and thinking to herself that Jacobi had 
not in the least exceeded the truth in his de- 
scription of the person of his Excellence. 

His Excellence was now in the most brilliant 
of humours, and discovered, as by sudden reve- 
lation, that he and Elise were related ; called 
her " my cousin" all the time, and said the hand- 
somest things to her of her family, of whom he 
had heard so much, but more especially of a cer- 
tain young man on whom he set the highest val- 
ue. Further he said, that however much he 
must rejoice in having made the personal ac» 
quaintance of his cousin, still he must confess 
that his visit at this time had particular refw- 
ence to the young man of whom he had spoken ; 
and with this he inquired after Jacobi. 

Jacobi was sent for and came quickly, but not 
without evident emotion in his coontenance. 
Excellence D. approached him, ext^ided his 
hand cheerfully, and said, " I rejoice to see you.; 
my cursed goat has not quite left me ; but I 
could not pass so near the city without going a 
little out of my way in order to wish you happi- 
ness on your approaching mairiage, iod also to 
mention an afiTair-^-but you must introduce me 
to your bride." 

Jacobi did it with glowing eyes. His Excel- 
lence took Louise's hand, and said, " I congrat- 
ulate you on your happiness, on being about to 
have one of the most estimable of men for your 
husband !'* And with these words he riveted a 
friendly penetrating glance upon her, and then 
kissed her hand. Louise blushed deeply, and 
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looked happier than when she agreed to her own 
proposition of not troubling herself about his Ex- 
cellence. 

Upon the other daughters also who were pres- 
ent, his keen eyes were, fixed with a look which 
seemed rather to search into soul than body, and 
rested with eyident satisfaction on the beauti- 
^ly blushing Gabriele. 

" I also have had a daughter," said he slowly, 
" an only one — ^but she was taken from me !" 

A melancholy feeling seemed to have gained 
possession of him, but he shook it quickly from 
him, stood up and went to Jacobi, to whom he 
talked Id a loud and friendly voice. 

" My best Jacobi," said he, ** you told me the 
last time we were together that you thought of 
opening a school for boys at Stockholm. I am 
pleased with it, for I have proved that your abil- 
ity as teacher and guide of youth is of no ordi- 
nary kind. I wish to introduce to you a pupil, 
my little boy. You will confer upon me a real 
pleasure if you will be able to receive him in 
two months, at which time I must undertake a 
journey abroad, which perhaps may detain me 
long, and would wish to know that during this 
my absence my son was in good hands. 1 wish 
that he should remain under your care at least 
two or three years. You will easily feel that I 
should not place in your hands him who is dear- 
est to me in the world. If I had not the most 
perfect confidence in you, and therefore I give 
you no prescribed directions concerning him. 
And if prayers can obtain motherly regard," 
continued he, turning to Louise, " I would di- 
rect myself with them to you. Take good care 
of my boy — ^he has no longer a mother !" 

Louise drew the boy hastily to her, embraced 
him and kissed him with warmth. A smile as 
of sunshine diffused itself over the countenance 
of the father, and certainly no words which 
Louise could have spoken would have satisfied 
him more than this silent but inteUigent answer 
of the heart. Jacobi stood there with tears in 
his eyes ; he could not bring forth many words, 
but his Excellence understood him, and shook 
him cordially by the hand. 

"May we not have the horses taken outi 
Will not your Excellence have the goodness to 
stay to dine with usl" were the beseeching 
questions which were repeated around him. 

But however wUling his Excellence would 
have been to do it, it was impossible. He had 
promised to dine at Stro with Count Y., eigh- 
teen miles distant from the city. 

" But breakfast 1 a little breakfast at least 1 
It should be served in a moment. The young 
Count Axel would certainly be glad of a little 
breakfast !" asserted Louise with friendly con- 
fidence, who seemed already to have taken under 
her protection the future pupil of her husband. 

The young Count Axel did not say no; and 
the father, whose behaviour became every mo- 
ment more cordial and gay, said that a little 
breakfast in such company would eat excel- 
lently. 

Bergstrdm preparediwith rapture and burning 
zeal the table for the lofty guest, who in the 
mean time chatted with evident satisfaction 
with Elise and Jacobi, directing often also his 
conversation to -Louise, as if insensibly, to test 
her ; and from their inmost hearts did both 
mother and bridegroom rejoice that with her 



calm understanding she could stand the test i3o 
vv^ell. 

Gabriele entertaining the young Count AxelJ 
in one of the windows by listening to the re-- 
peater of his new gold watch, which set the 
grave and naturally silent boy at liberty to lead 
the entertainment in another way ; and Gabriele^ 
who entered into all his ideas, wondered very 
much over the wonderful properties of the . 
watch, and let it repeat, over and over again, 
whilst her lovely and lively smiles, and her 
merry words, called forth more and more the 
confidence of the young Axel. 

Breakfast was ready ; was brought in by the 
happy Bergstrom ; was eaten and praised by his 
Excellence, who was a connoisseur ; a descrip- 
tion of the capitally preserved anchovies was. 
particularly desired from Louise ; and then her- 
health and that of her bridegroom were drunk 
in Madeira. 

Towards the conclusion of the breakfast the- 
Judge came home. The trait of independence, 
bordering on pride, which sometimes revealed^ 
itself in Judge Frank's demeanour, and perhapap^- 
at the very time of his respectful but simple 
greeting of his Excellence, called forth in himf 
also a momentary glimpse of height. But thie 
pride soon vanished from both sides. These 
two men knew and valued each other mutually, - 
and it was not long before they were so deeply- 
engrossed by conversation, that his Excellence 
forgot his journey, not for one only, but for two^ 
hours. 

** I lament over Str6 and its dinner" said hi9' 
Excellence, preparing to take his departure; 
" how they must have waited there ! But we 
could not possibly help it." 

After his Excellence had departed, he left be- 
hind him a bright impression on all the family 
of Franks, not one of whom did not feel anima- 
ted in a beneficial manner by his behaviour and' 
his words. Jacobi in his joy made a high entre- 
chat, and embracing Louise said, " Now, Lou- 
ise, what say you to the man 1 And we have • 
got a pupil that will draw at least twenty after* 
him !" 

Louise was perfectly reconciled to his Excel-: 
lence. From this day forth Bergstrom began a 
new era ; whatever happened in the family was* 
either before or after the visit of his Excellence. 

" Ah, then, my goodness ! that it should be 
Excellence D. !" said the dear sister Bask to- 
the dear sister Saur. 

"Yes, just think! That he should come 
solely, and for no other purpose, than to visit 
the Franks, and breakfast there, and stop sev- 
eral hours there ! He is a cousin of the Judged 
lady." 

" Her cousin 1 Bah ! no more her cousin thaa 
I am the king's cousin, positively not !" 

" Yes, yes ! or why else should he have called 
her * my graciout cousin V And one must con- 
fess that there is something refined and genteel 
about her — ^and such hands as she has have 
I never seen !" 

" Hum ! There's no art in looking genteet 
and having beautiful hands, when one goes- 
about the bouse like a foolish thing, washing 
one's hands in rose-water, and all the livelong^ 
day doing not one sensible act. That I know 
well enough !" 
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«Te«, Tm! thej-wbo wiU be of any use in 
their house canaot keep such hands, and sit the 
wfadie day and read romaoeee! I should like 
to know how it would have gone with the bles- 
aedSaur^s baking busineaa — ^to which at last he 
added the grocery^-if I had been a genteel lady ! 
Not a^ aU, because I should not have done it. 
Bear sister, know that I ooee had my whims- 
yes, aad a turn for soribbling and writing. Yes, 
80 hdp me Heaven ! if it had not been for my 
little bit of sound sense, which shewed me my 
folly in time, I might have become a regularly 
learned lady, another — what do you call herl — 
Hadame de Stael ! But when I married the late 
Saur I determined to give up all that foolishness, 
and do honour to the baking ; and now I have 
^juite let my little talent ^ip away from me, so 
that it is as good as buried. But on that ac- 
count I am, to be sure, no fitting company for 
the Franks — think only ! — and shall be only less 
and less so, if they are always climbing higher 
■and higher." 

"Let them dimb as high as they will, t don't 
intend to make obeisances before them, that I 
can promise them ! that I absolutely will not ! 
. It vexes me enough that Annette is so mad af^ 
ter them. Before one is. aware of it, they will 
be taking her away from me, skin and hair ; and 
that's my thanks for all I have lavished upon 
her ! But I'll tell the gentry that Pm positively 
determined to make no compliments to thr«n or 
to their Excellencies, and that one person is just 
as good as another ! Positively Til tell them 
that!" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THK EVENING BEPORB ms WKOOXNO. 

" God bless the little ones ! But when one 
considers how little of a rarity children are in 
this world, one has only to open one's mouth to 
say so, and people are all up in arms and make 
such a stir and such an ado about their little 
ones ! Heart' s-dearest ! People may call them 
angels as much as ever they will, but I would 
yiUingly have my knees free from them ! But 
worst of all is it with the first child in a family ! 
Oh, it is a ha]|)piness and a miracle, and cannot 
be enough ov^loaded with caresses and pre- 
sents from father and mother, and aunts and 
, eousins, all the world over! Does it scream and 
roar, then it is a budding genius ; is it silent, 
then it is a philosopher, in its cradle : and 
scarcely is itjeight days old but it understands 
Swedish, and almost Qerman also. And—- it 
bites, the sweet angel ! — ^it has got a tooth ! It 
bites properly. Ah, it is divine ! Then comes 
the second child : — ^it is by far less wonderful 
ahready ; its cry and its teeth are not h^ so 
extraorij^nary. The third comes :-^it is all over 
i¥ith miracles now ! the aunts begm to shake 
their heads and say, **no lack of heirs' in the 
house ! Nay, nay ! may there be only enough 
to feed them all. After this comes a fourth, 
and a fifth, and a sixth — ^yes, then people's wits 
are set in fuU play ! The parents resign them- 
selves, but the friends defend themselves! 
Heart's-dearest, what is to become of it? The 
house full of children, a whole half dozen ! Poor 
Mrs. This and This — it makes one quite weak 
both in body and mind only to think of it ! Yes, 



yes, my friends, people don't pot these things 
down in romances, but it goes on in this way in 
real life! Yes!" 

It was the Chamberlain's lady who preached 
this little sermon, in the zeal of her spirit, to 
the young couple who the next day veere to be 
man and wife. She ate on this evening Whit- 
suntide-porridge* with the Franks, and aU the 
while gave. sundry lessons for the future. Ja- 
cob! laughed heartily over the history of the 
children, and endeavoured to catch Louise's 
eye ; but this was fixed upon the Postillion, 
which she was arranging with a veiy important 
and grave aspect. The Judge and £lise looked 
smilingly on each other, and extended to each 
other their hands. 

The state of feeHng in the family, for the 
rest of the evening, was quite rose-coloared. 
Letters had been received from Petrea i;vhich 
gave contentment to all her friends, and Cva 
sate in the family circle with returning, although 
as yet, pale roses on her cheeks. The Judge 
sate between Eva and Leonore, laying out on 
the map the plan of the summer tour. They 
would visit Thistedalen, Ringeriget, and Thel- 
lemarken, and would go through Trondheim to 
Norrland, where people go to salute the mid- 
night sun. 

Gabriele looked after her flowers, and water- 
ed the myrtle tree from which next morning 
she would break off sprays wherewith to weave 
a crown and garland for Louise. Jacobi sate 
near the mother, and seemed to have much to 
say to her; what it was, however, nobody 
heard, but he often conveyed her hand to his 
lips, and seemed as if he were thanking her for 
his life's happiness. He looked gentle and hap- 
py. Every thing was prepared for the morrow, 
80 that this evening would be spent in quiet. 

According to Jacobi's wish the marriage vras 
to take place in the church, and after this they 
were all to dine en famille. In the evening, 
however, a large company was to be assembled 
in the S. saloon, which with its adjoining gar- 
den had been hired for the purpose. This was 
according to the wish of the father, who desir- 
ed that for the last time, perhaps fst many years, 
his daughter should collect around her, all her 
acquaintance and friends, and thus should show 
to them, at the same time, weleome politeness. 
He himself, with the help of Jacobi and Leo- 
nore, who was everybody's assistant, had taken 
upon himself the arrangement of this evening's 
festival, that his wife might not be fatigued and 
disturbed by it. 

At supper the betrothed sat side by side, and 
Jacobi behaved sometimes as if he would pur- 
posely seize upon his bride's plate as well as his 
own, which gave rise to many dignified looks, 
to settin^-to-rights again, and a deal of merri- 
ment besides. 

Later in the evenings when they all went to 
rest, Louise found her toilette-table covered 
with presents frtmi bridegroom, parents, sisters, 
and friends. A great deal of work* vras from 
Petrea. These gifts awakened in Louise min- 
gled feelings of joy and pain, and as she hasten- 
ed yet once again to embrace the beloved ones 
from whom she was about so soon to separate. 



* Tliere it. •am» new kind of porridiffe for alivost every 
week in the year in Sweden, with which the table is most 
religiously served. 
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many laatoal teari^ were shed. But evening 
dew 28 jNTophetio of a bright morrow — that was 
^e case here. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE WKDDXNG-DAY. 

■ The sun shtme bright and warm on that 
morning' of Whit-Monday. . Flowers and leaves 
glistened in tfae-morning dew ; the birds aang ; 
the beUs of the eity rang festively and gaily ; 
the myrtl6*crown was ready woven early, and 
the mother and Leonore were present at the 
toilette of the bride. They expected that Jaco- 
bi wonld make his appearance in the highest 
state of etegance, and hoped that his appear- 
ance wbuld not dim that of the bride. Louise's 
sisters made he!r appearance on this oecasion 
of more importance than she herself did. 6a- 
brielc dressed her hair — she possessed an actual 
talent for this art — half-blown rose-buds were 
placed in the myrtle wreath ; and what with 
one, and what with another little innocent art 
of the toilette, a most happy effect was produ- 
ced. Louise looked particularly weU in her 
simple, tasteful, bridal dress — for the greatest 
part, the work of her own skilful hands — and 
the content, and the beautiful rejjose which dif- 
fused itself over her countenance, spread a 
glorification over all. 

" You look so pale to-day in your white dress, 
my little Eva," said Leonore, as she helped her 
to dress — <* you must have something pink on 
your neck, else our bride will be anxious when 
she sees you." 

"As you will, Leonore 1 I can put this hand- 
kerchief on, that it may give a little reflected 
colour to my cheek. I will not distress any one. " 



\ When the festally-arrayed family assembled 
for breakfast they presented a beautiful appear- 
ance. The family father, however, looke4 more 
C^oomy than gay ; and as Jacobi entered they 
saw, with astoni^mienty that his toilette was. 
considerably negligent. He had been out ; his 
hair was in disorder, and h!e evidently was in 
an excited state of mind ; but he was handsome 
for alt that. l!e kissed his bride tenderly on 
hand and lips, and gave her a nosegay of beau- 
tiful wild-flowers, and several splendidly bound 
books, — ^the sermons of Franzen and Wallin, 
which gift was very valuable, and was received 
by «* our sensible" and sermon-loving Louise 
with the gi'eatest pleasurb. 

After breakfast Jacobi hastened to arrange his 
toilette, and then they sdl went to church. The 
weasther was uncommonly beautiful, and crowds 
of festally-dressed people thronged about, in part 
to hear the Provost, who was to preach that 
day, but principally to see the bridal pair. 

It was an agreeable surprise to the family 
whfen at the entrance of the churchyard many 
young girls began to strew flowers before the 
bridal couple the whole way to the church-door. 
The church also was decorated with flowers and 
foliage. 

When the Judge took the hand of his daugh- 
ter in the church, she perceived that his was 
cold, and that it trembled. She looked at him, 
"and re^d in his countenance the disquiet with 
which bis soul laboured. 
P 



" My father," said she to him, " I fe^l so 
calm, so happy !" 

" Then I am so too, my child," said he, press- 
ing her hand, and after this moment his demea- 
nor was calm and decided as usual. 

Jacobi both before and after the ceremony 
was excited in the highest degree; he wept 
much. Louise, on the contrary, was externally 
quite calm: She looked rather pale, but her 
eyes were bright and almost joyous ; an alto- 
gether unusual contrast in a bridal pair, v 

On their return from the church a little cir- 
cumstance occurred which gave pleasure to all, 
but more especially to the Judge. As they 
went past the remains of the burnt-down house, 
they saw a great swarm of bees suddenly mount 
up from the trees of the garden ; it flew sev- 
eral times round the market-place as if seeking 
for a habitation, and at last turning back, struck 
directly down among the ruins of the former 
kitchen fire-place ; it seemed as if it had se- 
lected the hearth for its abiding home. This 
was regarded as the happiest omen, and no 
sooner had the Judge conducted his daughter 
home, than he returned in order to remove his 
bees to a convenient resting-place ; Gabriele 
following him with a treatise on the manage- 
ment of bees in her hand. 

When Louise was again locked in the arms 
of her mother — the mother and Eva had re- 
mained at home — she was seized by a slight 
trembling fit which lasted several hours, but 
which was unobserved by all except her moth- 
er ; and through the whole of the day she con- 
tinued graver than common. Jacobi on the 
contrary, after his fit of weeping was over, and 
he had embraced everybody, and kissed his bride 
on lips, hair, hand, and foot, was seized with a 
real desire of dancing with the whole world. 
He was so wildly joyous and happy, and at the 
same time so amiable, that he imparted his 
state of mind to everybody else. 

At half-past four in the afternoon they assem- 
bled themselves in the garden, where the time 
was passed in the most agreeable manner, with 
music, walking about, entertainment and eat- 
ing of ices and fruit, to which also the Almigh- 
ty added the brightest heaven and the earnest 
air. Later in the evening they danced in the 
great saloon ; no lady could sit still, and scarce- 
ly a gentleman stand ; all must dance ! When 
the company wished to go across the garden 
to the eating-room, they perceived that it had 
rained considerably, arid that it still dropped; 
this occasioned a great commotion among the 
ladies, because aU the wrapping shawls and 
cloaks were on the other side ; they had quite 
forgotten to bring them over in the fine weath- 
er. But it was, according to popular belief in 
Sweden, fortunate that rain-drops should fall on 
the crown of the bride — but at the same time it 
was also against all sense of prudence and pro- 
priety that she should wet her shoes. And 
then all the other ladies ! They must have the 
wrapping things fetched to this side ! 

" I wUl provide for it !" said Jacobi, and with 
these words seized his astonished bride in his 
arms and carried her across the garden. What 
he whispered in her ear during this journey we 
know not, but this far we can say, that this ac- 
tion set Jacobi very high in the favour of the 
ladies. 
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The new-married pair spent seTcral days af- 
ter the wedding under the paternal roof, and 
joyful days they were, only rather too much 
given up to dissipation, for all friends and ac- 
quaintance would see and entertain the two 
young people. Mrs. Gunilla gave them a din- 
ner, in which she communicated to them that 
she should, at the same time with them, jour- 
ney to Siockholm, where important affairs would 
oblige her to stay a considerable time. How- 
ever much it grieved Elise to lose so excellent 
and almost motherly a friend, she rejoiced very 
much over what Louise and Jacobi would win 
thereby. Louise and Mrs. Gunilla, it is true, 
had not perfectly harmonized together, because 
each would instruct the other ; but Jacobi and 
she agreed all the better, and she had already 
invited the young people to dine with her as of- 
ten as they would in Stockholm. 

In the hour of parting she spoke thus to Elise 
and her husband with tears in her eyes : " Who 
knows when we may meet again 1 The old 
woman is in years — is not of much more use in 
the world — na, na ! God will care for her as he 
has hitherto done ! And listen,'' continued she 
with an arch, roguish air, " don't be uneasy on 
account of the young folks ; I shall see that it 
all goes on right there. I invite myself as spon- 
sor to the first child. Perhaps we shall meet 
then ! Yes, yes, I have a presentiment that we 
shall see one another again in Stockholm! 
Nay! now farewell, dear Elise ! God bless you, 
my kind friend, and make all go well with you ! 
Think of the old woman sometimes ! Adieu !" 



After the trouble of the packing was over — 
we mean packing Louise's things, of course — 
and the stiU sorrow of parting, quiet returned 
back into the house, and was only agreeably 
interrupted by preparations for the journey to 
the West. The Judge seemed at this time to 
l>e young again, and an increased union of heart 
shewed itself between him and his wife. So 
wear away, sometimes, the most beautiful sum- 
mer days, even after the autumn has made ad- 
vances into the year. From what cause is this 1 
God knows. 

The invisible genius of our history leads us 
Bt this moment far from the home of peace to a 
distant shore, in order to give us a glimpse into 
— the subject of our next chapter 



CHAPTER XVL 

A SICK CHAMBER. 

If the sun shine on the head of the crucified, 
if a bird lifts up its joyous song in presence or 
a broken heart, it seems to us cruel. But beau- 
tiful is the unconscious irony of nature in com- 
parison with that which exists in human cir- 
cumstances. We have here an example of this 
before us. See these sparkling false diamonds, 
this red gauze finery, these rains of theatrical or- 
nament. They seem to mock the misery of the 
room about which they are strewn. In that 
wretched room is want of light; want not only 
of ail the comforts of life, but also or its most 
necessary things. And yet — where could they 
be more useful than here 1 

Forlorn, upon a miserable bed, lay a woman, 
who appeared to have seen better days j still is 



she handsome, although passion an^ safiermg- 
seem early to nare wasted her yet young coun- 
tenance. Fever burned on the sunken ch«ek 
and in the dark eye, and her lips moved them- 
selves wildly ; but no one was there to refreslt 
with friendly hand the dry Hpsaad the hot brow : 
no cooling fever-draught stood. near her bed. 
Two new-bom babes lay weeping near the moth- 
er. Uneasy phantoms seemed to agUme the un- 
happy one : sometimes she raised herself in tha 
bed with gestures, but sunk hack again pow* 
eiiess; whilst her pale convuhMd, and*wan« 
dering lips spoke from the depths of her torn 
heart the following mcoherent W(»ds : 

"It is a bitter, bitter path! but I must, must 

fly for help ! My strength is broken— -I can do 

nothing— the children cry to be heaid, hungry, 

half-naked! Parents! sisters! help! * * 

***** 

" It is night— the wind is cold— I freeze ! The 
waves swell and swell — they drive a wreck 
ashore — they strike on the rocks — ah ! whereibre 
did it not go down in the storm on the open sea ? 
And thou, thpu who art the cause of all, thou 
sittest by and lookest coldly on me ! Miserable 
egotist ! Dost thou bear a heart in thy breast '? - 
The temple is dashed to pieces^ and ihou that 
hast ruined, treadest upon its rums ! 

"Hush! is it shel Is ft my foster-mother 
which comes here so soft and low 1 It becomes 
bright! She will lay her warm hands on my 
little children, and wrap them in the warm cov- 
erlet — 

There aits a dare so fair and white 
All on the lily spray. 

Is it she 1 No ! it is the moon, which rises pale- 
ly out of black clouds. liow coldly she looks 
on my misery ! Away, away ! 

" Sisters, I thirst ! Will no one ffive me & 
drop of water"? Have you all, all left mel It 
is so strange in my head. Perhaps I shall be- 
come mad if I thirst much loneer. It is dark — 
I am afraid ! I am afraid of the dark bird ! If 
it come again it will begin to rend my heart; 
but if I am ever again strong I will kill it — with 
my own hands will I murder it ! Day and night 
a wick bams in my heart; its name is Hate, 
and the oil that supplies it is bitterness ! 

*' When shall I be strong again 1 Do y<m see 
how he fias misused me ; has fettered me to the 
sick-bed 1 Do yon hear the children cry V— the 
children which, through the abuse of the father,, 
have come into the world before their time, and 
now will die 1 Give nourishment to the chil- 
dren, for the mercy of God, sisters ! Let me die, 
but help the children ! 

• ♦ * * ♦ 

"Help me up, I must dress myself! Here,, 
with my handsome attire ! haste ! To-night I 
must appear anew before the public, and be ad- 
mired; must hear the clappmg of hands and 
bravos : must see garlands showered before m^ 
feet ! See you, sisters ; it is so glorious ! It is 
a real burst of joy ! See how I glitter — how I 
beam forth ! Listen to the tempest of applause ! 
How it thunders I But wherefore is it again si- 
lent 1 wherefore is it now again so still 1— still 
and dark as the grave 1 It was a short joy ! 

" Do not look so sternly upon me, foster-fa- 
ther! Your stern look penetrates me. Give 
me your hand, that I may lay it on my burning 
brow. You turn from me ! You go ! ' Oh ! 
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'' I will not die ! I am so young, have so 
much sOrength of life in xv^ soul! 

* * * » « 

<« Who saves me? There come foaming waves ! 
—or are they your white arms, sisters, which you 
stretch out towards me % Do you see what t see, 
like gray misty ghosts wandering on the corpse 
coast 1 Po you hear the noise 1 It is death—it 
is the dark hird which comes !— now I must fly 
—fly — or die !" 

***** 

With a violent eflfort the delirious wonum rose 
from the bed— took a fev steM, and tb^ fell 
down as if lifeless. Her head struck against 
the bedstead, and a stream of blood rushed forth. 

At this moment a tall man habited in. black 
entered the room softly ; light locks surrounded 
the noble but somewhat aged head ; the mild, se- 
rious expression of the countenance, and the af- 
fectionate look of the blue eyes shewed, still 
more than the dress, whose servant he was. A 
lady, who was not handsome, but whose counte- 
nance bore the stamp of beauty of the soul, like 
her husband's, followed him. With a look of 
the deepest compassion this couple surveyed the 
room, and then drew near the sick-bed. 

" Merciful heaven !" whispered they, " we are 
come too late ! The children are dead:— and so 
is the mother 1" 



Let us now turn our eyes away from this dark 
picture that they may rest upon a brighter one. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

4 LANDSCAPE. 

On one of the heights of the Bofrine Moun- 
tains we see three travellers — an elderly man 
and two young ladies. He seemed neither afraid 
of trouble for himself nor for them; he seemed 
as if he were accustomed to it and could play 
with it. But he does all so affectionately; he 
goes before them so friendly and kind, reaches 
out his hand and encourages them to yet anoth- 
er effort, and they would then enjoy the magnif- 
icent view ; they would then be able to rest, and 
would get refreshment at the mountain hut above 
theml The daughters follow him smiling, 
and overcome weakness and weariness for his 
sake ! Now they are above on the heights — and 
well are they rewarded for all the labour of 
climbing up there! The earth lies below so 
rich, witn its hills and valleys, dark woods, firuit- 
fu] plains — and there, in the far distance, sea 
and heaven- unite themselves in majestic re- 
pose! 

With an exclamation of rapture the father ex- 
tended his arms towards the magnificent pros- 
pect; and the mountain wind— not keen here, 
but mild from the breath of spring, agreeably 
cooled the cheeks of the wanderers. 

The father went to the hut to obtain milk for 
himself and his daughters, and in the mean time 
one of the daughters rested upon a moss-covered 
stone and supported herself against a rock. Al- 
mond-scented Linnea formed a garland around 
her feet, and the joyous singing-birds ascended 
from the valley, 'the sister who stood near her 
and against whom she leaned her lovely head, 
whilst the wind played in her brown tresses, 
looked on the comfortable dwellings which 
gleamed forth below from amid green trees and 
beside clear waters and her aflectionate but un- 



i^apassioned heart rejoiced itself over the scen^ 
which seemed to say to her, " Here may one live 
calmly and happily I" At that moment she 
heard her name spoken by a loving voice; it 
was Eva's, who, while she pointed with hand 
and-eye towards heaven, when the clouds begai^ 
to divide themselves, and stripes of blue light 
gleamed forth like friendly eyes, "Seest thou, 
Leonore/' said she, gently smiling, " it will be 
bright!'' 

" Will it be bright 1 Ah, thank Qod !" whis- 
pered Leonore in' reply, with eyes full of joyful 
tears, as she laid her cheek against the brow of 
her sister. ^ . 



CHAPTER Xyill. 

UPS AND DOWNS. 

When a new swarm is reidy in a hive to at- 
tempt its own flight, wamiiig voices may be 
heard on still evenings in th6 Uttle state, calling- 
forth, "Out! out!" 

Peonle have interpreted it to be the old queeiv 
bee, which thus warns the young ones forth inta 
the world to fashion their own kingdom. I 
should rather imagine it to be the young ones 
who in this manner sing forth their longing. 
But let it be with them as it may, certain it is 
that in the human hive, home, a similar cry 
sometimes makes itself heard. Then also there, 
when the young swarm is become strong with 
the honey and wax of home, it finds the house 
too narrow and longs to get abroad. This is 
common to all homes; but it is peculiar to the 
good and happy home, that the same voice 
which exclaims, "Out! out!" exclaims after- 
wards yet more animatedly, " In f in !" 

So was it in the home of the Pranks. 

The period to which we must now cast our 
eyes conducts us several years beyond the time 
when we saw father and daughters on the heights 
of the Dofrine Mountains, and shews us our Pe- 
trea returned home after a long absence. 

The mother, Petrea, and Gabriele, are deep in 
a conversation which appears to interest them 
all three in a very lively manner, and the mild 
voice of the mother is heard saying — 

" You may freely decide for yourself, my good 
child, that yon know perfectly well ; but as you 
describe Mr. M., and with the feelings, or more 
properly speaking the want of feeling which you 
have for him, I can never believe that you will 
be happy with him, and I cannot therefore ad- 
vise this marriage. See, here are some almonds 
in the shell, my dear girl ! We have not for- 
gotten so soon your love for them — I set the 
basket before you !" 

"And the Countess Solstrale," said the lively 
Gabriele archly, "has herself spoken for her 
nephew, and invited you to her house. Very 
polite and handsome of her! And you, Petrea, 
no longer covet this exaltation 1" 

" Ah, no, Gabriele !" answered Petrea, " this 
childish desire is long past ; it is another kind 
of exaltation than this that I pine for." 

" And this is called 7" asked Gabriele, with a 
light in her lovely eyes which shewed that she 
very well knew what, however she had not pro- 
nounced in words. 

" I do not' know what I should call it ; but 
there lives and moves here a longing difficult to 
describe," said Petrea, laying her hand upon her 
breast, and with eyes mil of tears, " Oh, if I 
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could only rise upwards to light — to a higher, 
freer lifer 

. " You do not wish to die !" said Gabriele 
warmly, "not that I now fear death. Since 
Henrik has trod this path, I feel so entirely dif- 
ferent to what I used to do. Heaven is come 
quite near to the grave. To die is to me to go 
to him, and to his home. But I am yet so hap- 
py to be living here with my family, and you, 
JOy Petrea, must feel so too. Ah ! life on earth 
with those that we love may indeed be so beau- 
tiAil !" 

" So I think, and so I feel, Gabriele," replied 
Petrea, " and more so than ever when I am at 
home, and with my own family. On that ac- 
count I will gladly live on the earth, at least till 
I am more perfect. But I must have a sense 
of this life having in it a certain activitjr, by 
which I may arrive at the consciousness of that 
which lives within me — there moves in me a 
fettered spirit, which longs after freedom I" 

" Extraordinary !" said Gabriele, half dis- 
pleased, " how unlike people are one to another. 
I, for my part, feel not the least desire for activ- 
ity. I, unworthy mortal, would much rather do 
nothing !" and S9 saying she leaned her pretty 
head with half-shut eyes against her mother, 
who looked on her with an expression that 
seemed to say, " Live onlyj that is enough for 
ihee !" 

Petrea continued : " When I have read or 
heard of people who have lived and laboured for 
some great object, fbr some development of 
human nature, who have dedicated all their 
thoughts and powers to this purpose, and have 
been able to suffer and to die for it ; oh ! then I 
have wept for burning desire that it also might 
be granted to me to spend and to sacrifice my 
life. I have looked around me, have listened 
after such an occasion, have waited and called 
upon it ; but ah ! the world goes past me on its 
own way — ^nobody and nothing has need of me." 

Petrea both wept and laushed as she spoke, 
and with smiles and tears also did both Gabri- 
ele and the mother listen to her ; and she con- 
tinued — ^ 

" As there was now an opportunity for my 
marrying, I thought that here was sphere in 
which I might be active — But ah ! I feel clearly 
that it is not the right one for me, neither is it 
the one for which I am suitable— especially with 
a husband whose tastes and feelings are so dif- 
ferent to mine." 

" But, my good girl," said the mother, discon- 
certed, " how came it, then, that he could ima- 
gine you sympathised so well together; it seems 
from his letter that he makes himself quite sure 
of your consent." 

" Ah !" replied Petrea, blushing, and not with- 
out embarrassment, " there was reason for that, 
and it was partly his fault and partly mine. In 
the country where I met him, he was quite left 
to himself; nobody troubled themselves about 
him ; he had ennui, and for that reason I began 
to find pleasure for him." 

" Very noble," said Gabriele, smiling. 

" Not quite so much so as you think," replied 
Petrea, again blushing, "because — at first I 
wished really to find pleasure for Am, and then 
also a little for myself. Yes, the truth is this, 
that I — had nothine to do, and while I busied 
myself about Mr. M., I did not think it so very 
much amiss to busy him a little about me ; and 
for this> reason I entered into his amusements, 
which turned upon aU sorts of petty, social tittle* 



tattle ; for this reason I preserved apricots for 
him, and sang to him in an evening, ' Welcome, 
O Moon !' and let him think if he would that he 
was the moon. Mother, Gabriele, forgive me, I 
know how little edification there is in all this, it 
is quite too— but you cannot believe how dan- 
gerous it is to be idle, when one has an active 
spirit within one, and an object before one that 
— ^You laugh ! nay, the affair is not worth any- 
thing more, for it is anything but tragic— yet it 
might become so, if on account of any of my 
sins I were to punish myself by marrying Mr. 
M. I should be of no worth for him, excepting 
as housekeeper and plaything, and this would 
not succed in the long run ; for the rest he does 
not love me— cannot love me serionsljr, and 
would certainly easily console himself for my 
refusal." 

" Then det him console himself, and do not 
think any farther on the affair!" cried Gabriele, 
with animation. 

" I am of Gabriele's opinion," said the mother, 
" for to marry merely to be married ; merely to 
obtain a settlement, an establishment, and all that, 
is wrong; and moreover with your family rela- 
tionships the most unnecessary thing in the world. 
You know, my dear child, that we have enough 
for ourselves and for you, and a sphere of action 
suitable for you will present itself m time. Your 
father will soon return home, and then we can 
talk with him on the subject. He will assist us 
directly in the best way. 

"I had, indeed, presentiments," said Petrea 
with a sigh, " and hopes, and dreams perhaps — 
of a way, of an activity which would have made 
me useful and happy according to my own abili- 
ties. I make now much humbler demands on 
life than formerly ; I have much less opinion of 
myself than I had— but oh ! if I might only ally 
myself, as the least atom of light, to the beams 
which penetrate humanity at the same time that 
they animate the soul of man, I would thank God 
and esteem myself happy ! I have made an at- 
tempt—you know, mother and Gabriele — to ex- 
press in a book somewhat of that which has lived 
in me and which still lives ; you know that I have 
sent the manuscript to an enlightened printer for 
his judgment, and also — ^if his judgment be fa- 
vourable — that he should publish it. If this 
should succeed, if a sphere of action should open 
itself to me in this way, oh ! then some time or 
other I might become a more useful and happy 
being, should give pleasure to my connexions, 
and " 

Petrea was here interrupted by the arrival of 
a large packet directed to herself. A shuddering 
apprehension went through her; her heart beat 
violently as she broke the seal, and— recognised 
her own manuscripts. The enlightened, intelli- 
gent printer sent them back to her, accompanied 
by a little note, containing the unpleasant tidings 
that he would not offer the merest trifle for the 
book, neither could he undertake the printing of 
it at his own cost. 

" Then this path is also closed against me !" 
said Petrea. bowing her head to her hand that 
nobody migafsee how deeply she felt this. Thus 
then she had deceived herself regarding her tal- 
ents and her ability. But now that this way also 
was closed against her — what should she under- 
take*? Marriage with Mr. M. began again to 
haunt her brain. She stumbled about in the dark. 

Gabriele would not allow, however, that the 
path of literature was closed again t her ; she was 
extremely excited against the printer. *' He was 
certainly," she said, " a man without taste." 
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Ah!"' sBJd Petrea, readily smiling, " I also 
win gladly flatter myself with that belief, and that 
if the' book could only be printed, then we soon — 
but that is not to be thought of!'*^ 

Gabriele thought it was quite worth xdiile to 
think about it, and did not doubt but that means 
might be- found, some time or other, to make the 
gentleman printer mak^ a long face about it one 
of these days. 

The mother agreed ; spoke of the return of her 
husband, who she said wottM set allright : " keep 
only quietly tt^ith Us; Petrea,, ealmly,^ and don't b6 
uneasy about the means for bringing out yoiir 
book ; they will be found withornt difficulty, if 
"we only give ourfecives tittle." ■ 

''And here,*' added Gabneie, " you shall have 
aa much quiet act you desire^ If you would like 
to spend the whole day in reading and writing,' 
J will take care that nobody disturbs you. I wUl 
att^id to all your friends and acquaintance, if it 
be needful, to insure your quiet. I wiU only 
come in to you to tell you when breakfast is ready 
and when dinner; and on the post-day, I'll only 
borne at the post hour and knock at your door, 
and take your leuers and send them on. And in 
the evening then—then we nviy see you amongst 
us— you cannot believe how welcome you will 
be ! Ah ! certainly you will feel yourself happy 
among those who love you so much ! And your 
book ! we will send it out ititp the wodd, aud it 
too shall succeed !" 

Loving voices ! domestic voices in happy fam- 
ilies, what adversity, what suffering is there 
which cannot be comforted by jrou ? 

Petrea felt their healing balsam. She wet»t 
tears of love and gratitude. An hour afterward, 
much calmer in mind, she stood at the window, 
and noticed the scene without. Christmas was 
at hand, and every thing was in lively motion, 
in order to celebrate the beautiful festival joy- 
ously. The shops were ornamented, and people 
made purchases. A little bird came and sat on 
the window, looked up to Petrea, twittered joy- 
fully, and flew away. A lively sentiment passed 
through Petrea's heart. 

"Thou art haK>y, little bird," thought she; 
" so many beings are happv. My mishap grieves 
no one, hurts no one. Wherelore, then, should 
it depress me 7 The world is large, and its 
Creator rich and good. < If this path will not suc- 
ceed for me, what then 1 I will find out another." 

In the evening she was cheerful with her fam- 
ily. But when night came, and she was alone ; 
when the external world presented no longer its 
changing pictures; when loving^ sweet voices 
no more allured her out of herself--then anguish 
and disquiet returned to her breast. In no con- 
dition to sleep, and urged b^ irresistible curiosity, 
she sate herself down sighingly to go through her 
unlucky manuscripts. She found many pencil- 
marks, notes of, interrogation, and traces of the 
thumb on the margin, which plainly proved that 
the reader had gone through the manuscript with 
a censorious hand, and had had satisfaction in 
passing his judgment of " good for nothing !" 

Ah ! Petrea had built so many plans for her- 
self and her family upon this, which was now 
good for nothing; had founded upon it so many 
hopes' for her ascent upwards. Was nothing 
now to come out of them all 1 

Petrea read; she acknowledged the justice of 
.many marginal marks, but she found, more and 
more, that the greater part of them had reference 
to single expressions, and other trifles. ' Petrea 
read and read^ and was involuntaxily captivated 



by that which she read. Her heart swelled, her 
eyes glowed, and suddenly animated by that feed- 
ing which (we say it sans comparaison) gave cour- 
age to Correggio, and which comforted Galileo, 
she raised herself, and struck her hand upon the 
manuscript with the exclamation, "It is good 
for something after all !" 

Animated to the depths of her heart, she ran to 
Gabriele, and laughing, embraced her with the 
words " You shall see that one of these days I'll 
ascend upwards yet." 



PART in. ; 

CHAPTER L 

.PSTBEA TO IDA, 

. Frem nm ffermiUig^t. t» the Garret. . 

" * IitiuiioNs ! lUusixmsI' you cry over all 
Joys, all faith, aU love in vHq, I shout back 
with all my might over year own words. ' lUo- 
sions ! Illusions !' All depends upon what we 
fix our faith and pur aflfections. Must the beauty 
of love and worth of life bfe at' an end to woman 
when hec fi^st apring, her bloom of love, hear m^ 
ments of romance, are past 1 .. No, dp not heliBye 
that, Ida. Nothing in this world is such an illu- 
siou as this belief Life is rich; its tree blos- 
soms eternally, because it is nourished by im- 
mortal fountains. It bears dissimilar fruits, va- 
rious in colour and glory, but all beautiful; Wt 
us undervalue none of them, fox all of tfa^m are 
capable of produciag plants of eteroallife. 

" Youthful love — the beaming passion-flower 
of earth ! Who will belie its captivating beauty, 
who will not thank the Creator that he gave it 
to the children of earth ? But ah ! I will ex- 
claim to all those who drink of its nectar, and to 
those who must do without it—* There are flow- 
ers which are as noble as this, and which are 
less in danger than it of being paled by the 
frosts of the earth — flowers from whose chalices 
also you may suck life from the life of the 
Eternal!' ^ . 

" Ah I if we only understood how near to us 
Providence has placed the fountains of our^Jiag- 
piness — if we had only understood this f^pif}^^ 
days of our childhood upwards, acted ufjon.^, 
and profited by it, our lives would then seTooffi 
lead through dry wildernesses! Happy w 
those children whose eyes are early opened o^ 
parents and home to the rich activity of life. 
They will then experience what sweetness and 
joy and peace can flow out of family relation- 
ships, out of the heart-felt union between broth- 
ers and sistei^s, between parents and children ; 
and they will experience how theae relations, 
carefully cherished in ycuthi will become bless- 
ings for our maturer years. 

" You ptay me to speak of my borne and my 
family. But when I begin with this subject, 
who can say^ Ida, whetl^r.I shall know how tp 
leave offi This subject is so rich to me, so 
dear — and yet how weak will not my descrip- 
tion be, how lifeless in comparison with the re- 
ality! 

" The dwelling-house — ^which may be said to 
have the same relation to home as the body has 
to the spul— arisen now out of its ashes, stands 
on the same place on which, twelve years ago, 
it was burnt down. I i^ish you had been with 
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tae yesterday in the library at breakfast. It was 
Leonore's birth-day, and the family had occa- 
sioned her a surprise by a Utile gift which was 
exactly according to her taste — ornament com- 
bined with convenience. It was an insignificaot 
gift— wherefore then did it give us all so much 
pleasure 1 wherefore were there sweet tears in 
her pious eyes, and in ours also 1 We were all 
so still, and yet wje felt that we were very 
happy— happy because we mutually loved one 
another, and mutually pleased one another so 
much. The sun shone at that time into the 
room — and see, Ida ! tbis sunbeam which shines 
day by day into the house is the best image of 
its state ; it is that which chases hence all dark- 
ness, and turns aU shadows into the glorification 
of its light! 

♦• I will now, lively Ida, talk to you some lit- 
tle about the daughters of the house, and in or- 
der that you may not find my picture too senti- 
mental, I will introduce first to you, ■ Honour to 
whom honour is due !' 

'our bldest,' 

liVell known for industry, morality, moral lec- 
turing, cathedral airs, and many good proper- 
ties. She married eleven years ago upon a much 
smaller than common capital of worldly wealth ; 
but both she and her husband knew how to turn 
their pound to account, and so, by degrees, 
their house, under her careful hands, came to 
be what people call a well-to-do house. 

Eight wild Jacobis during this time sprung 
tip in the house without bringing about any 
revolution in it, so good were the morals which 
■ they drew in with the mother's milk. I call 
them the * Berserkers,* because when I last saw 
them they were perfect little monsters of 
strength and swiftness, and because we shall 
rely upon their prowess to overturn certain 
jjlanks — of which more anon — on which account 
I will inspire them and their mother beforehand 
with a certain old gothic ambition. 

" So now ! After the married couple had kept 
school eleven years, he instructing the boys in 
histoiy, Latin, and such like, and she washing, 
combing, and moralizing the same, and, in fact, 
becoming a mother to many a motherless boy, 
it pleased the mercy of the Almighty to call 
them — ^not directly to heaven, but through his 
angel the Consistorium to the pastoral care of 
'the rural parish adjoining this city — the highest 
goal of their wishes ever since they began to 
have wishes one with another. Their approach- 
ing journey here has given rise to great pleasure 
— ^it is hard to say in which of the two families 
the greatest. Thus then Louise will become a 
pastor*8 wife — perhaps soon also a provost's, 
and then she arrives at the desired situation in 
which she dan impart moral lectures with power 
— of which sister Petrea hiight have the benefit 
of a good part, and pay it back with interest. 

"But the moral lectures of our eldest have a 
much milder spirit than formerly, which is ow- 
ing to the influence of Jacobi ; for it has occur- 
red in their case, as in the case of many another 
happily-married couple, they have ennobled one 
another; and it is a common saying in Our 
family, that she without him would not have 
become what she now is, neither would he have 
i>een without her what he now is. 



" The Rose of the Family, the daughter Eva, 
had once in her life a great sorrow — a bitter 
conflict ; but she came forth victorious. True 
it is that an angel stood by her side and assisted 
her. Since then she has lived for the joy of her 
family and her friends, beautiful and amiable and 
happy, and has from time to time rejected lov- 
ers. I said that an angel stood beside her in 
the bitter conflict. There was a time when this 
angel was an ugly, uncomfortable girl, a trouble 
to herself, and properly beloved by none. But 
there is no one in the family who is more 
beloved or more in favour than she is. Never, 
through the power of God, did there take place 
a greater change than in her. Now it gives one 
pleasure to look at her and to be near her. Her 
features, it is true, have not improved them- 
selves, nor has her complexion become particu- 
larly red-and- white ; but she has become lovely, 
lovely from the heartfelt expression of aflTection 
and intelligence — ^beautiful from the quiet, un- 
pretending grace of her whole being. Her only 
pretension is that she will serve all and help all ; 
and thus has she inclined every one, by degrees, 
to her, and she is become the heart, the peace 
of the house ; and, for herself, she has struck 
deep root down into the family, and is become 
happy through sdl these charms. She has at- 
tached herself, in the closest manner, to her sis- 
ter Eva, and these two could not live separated 
from each other. 

" You know the undertaking which these two 
sisters, while yet young, commenced together. 
You know also how well it succeeded ; how it 
obtained confidence and stability, and how it 
won universal respect for its conductors, and 
how also, after a course of ten years — indepen- 
dent of this institution — ^they had realized a 
moderate income ; so that they can, if they are 
so disposed, retire from it, and it will still con- 
tinue to prosper under the direction of Annette 
H., who was taken as assistant from the 
beginning, and who in respect of character and 
ability has proved herself a person of rare worth. 
The name of the sisters Frank stood estimably 
at the head of this useful establishment ; but it 
is a question whether it would have prospered 
to such an extent, whether it would have de- 
veloped itself so beautifully and well without 
the assistance of a person who, however, has 
carefully concealed his activity from the eye of 
the public, and whose name, for that reason, 
was never praised. Without Assessor Munter's 
unwearied care and assistance — so say the sis- 
ters — the undertaking could never have gone for- 
ward. What a wonderful affectionate constancy 
lies in the soul of this man ! He has been, and 
is still, the benefactor of our family ; but if you 
would see and hear him exasperated, tell him 
so, and see how he quarrels with all thanks to 
himself. The whole city is now deploring that 
it is about to loose him. He is going to reside 
on his estate in the country, for it is impossible 
that he could sustain much longer the way in 
which he is at present overworked. His health 
has for some time evidently declined, and we 
rejoice that he can now take some rest, by 
which he inay regain new strength. We all 
love him from our hearts — ^but I forget that I 
was to write about the daughters of the family. 

" There is a peculiar little world in the house 

a world into which nothing bad can enter- 
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rwhere live flowers, birds, and Oabriele. The 
morning would lose its sweetest charms, if du- 
ring the same Gabriele's birds and flowers did 
not play a part, and the evening twilight would 
be duskier if it were not enlivened by Gabriele's 
.guitar and songs. Her flower-stand has ex- 
!tended itself by degrees into an orangery— not 
Jarge to be sure, but yet large enough to shelter 
.a beautiful Tine, which is now covered with 
grapes, and many beautiful and rare plants also, 
so as to present to the family a little Italy, 
where they may enjoy all the charms of the 
south, in the midst of a northern winter. A 
.covered way leads from the dwelling-house 
.down into the orangery, and it is generally there 
that in'^inter they take their afternoon coffee. 
The aviary is removed thither ; and there upon 
a table covered with a green ftloth, lie works on 
'botany, together with the writings of the Swe- 
dish gardening society, which often contain such 
interesting articles. There stand two comforta- 
ble armed chairs, on which the most magnificent 
birds and flowers are worked, you can easily 
imagine for whom. There my mother sits glad- 
ly, and reads or looks at her * little lady* (she 
21CVCI grows out of this appellation) as she tends 
.iier flowers in the sun, or plays with her tame 
-birds. One may say, in fact, that Gabriele 
strews the evening of her mother's days with 
.flowers. 

'* A man dear to the Swedish heart has sbid, 

* that the grand natural feature of northern life 
is a conquered winter,' and this applies equally 
to life individually, to family life, and to that of 
-individual persons. It so readily freezes and 
grows stiff*, snow so readily falls upon the heart ; 
and winter makes his power felt as much within 
as without the house. In order to keep it warm 
.within, in order that life may flourish and bloom, 
it is needful to preserve the holy fire ever burn- 
ing. Love must not turn to ashes and die out ; 
if it do, then all is labour and heaviness, and 
.one may as well do nothing but — sleep. But if 
fire be borrowed from heaven, this will not hap- 
.pen ; then will house and heart be warm, and 
life bloom incessantly, and a thousand causes 
will become rich sources of joy to all. If it be 
so within the house — then may it snow without 
— ^then, winter, thou mayst do thy worst ! 

" But I return to Gabriele, whose lively wit 
.and joyous temper, united to her affectionate 
and innocent heart, make her deservedly the 
favourite of her parents, and the joy of every 
one. She asserts continually her own good-for- 
nothingness, her uselessness, and incorrigible 
' love to a sweet */ar niente,'' but nobody is of her 
'Opinion in this respect, for nobody can do with- 
out her, and one sees that when it is necessary, 
she can be as decided and as able as any one 
need be. It is now some time since Gabriele 
made any charades. I almost fancy that the 
cause of this is a certain Baron Rudger L., who 
was suspected for a long time of havipg set fire 
to a house, and who now is suspected of a de- 
sign of setting flre to a heart, and who with 
certain words and glances has put all sorts of 
whims into her head — I will npt say heart. 

" And so theii we have nothing bad to say of 

* this here Petrea,' as one of the friends of the 
bouse calls her. This Petrea has had all kind 
of botherations in the world : in the first place 
-with her own^nose, with which she could not 



get into conceit, and then with various other 
things, as well within her as without her, and 
for a long time it seemed as if her own world 
would never come ferth out of chaos. 

" It has, however. With eyes full of grateful 
tears I will dare to say this, and some time I 
may perhaps more fully explain how this has 
been done. And blessed be the home which 
has turned back her wandering steps, has heal- 
ed the wounds of her heart, and has oflTered her 
a peaceful haven, an aflfectionate defence, where 
she has time to rest after the storms, and to 
collect and to know herself Without this home, 
without this influence, Petrea certainly might 
have become a witch, and not, as now, a tolera- 
bly reasonable person. 

"You know my present activity, which, 
while it conducts me deeper into life, discovers 
to me more beauty, more poetry than I had 
ever conceived of it in the dreams of my youth. 
Not merely from this cause, although greatly 
owing to it, a spring has begun to blossom for 
me on the other side of my thirty years, which, 
were it ever to wither, would be from my own 
fault. And if even still a painful tear may be 
shed over past errors or present faults ; if the 
longing after what is yet unattainably better, 
purer, and brighter, may occasion many a pang, 
—what matters iti What matter if the eye- 
water burn, so that the eye only become clear 1 
if heaven humiliate, so that it only draws us 
upwards 1 

" One of Petrea's means of happiness is, to 
require very few of the temporal things of earth. 
She regards such things as nearly related to ther 
family of illusions, and will, on that account, 
have as little as possible to do with them. And 
thus has she also the means of obtaining for her- ' 
self many a hearty and enduring pleasure. I 
will not, however, be answerable for her not 
very soon being taken by a frenzy of giving a 
feast up in her garret, and thereby producing all 
kinds of illusions ; such, for example, as the 
eating little cakes, the favourite illusion of my 
mother, and citron-souffle, the almost perfect 
earthly felicity of * our eldest,' in which a recon- 
ciliation skal with the frenzy- feast might be 
proposed to her beloved * eldest.' 

" If you would make a summa summarum of 
Petrea's state, it stands thus : that which was 
once a fountain of disquiet in -her is now become 
a fountain of quiet. She believes in the truth of 
life. She does not allow her peace to be dis- 
turbed by accidental troubles, be they from with- 
in or from without ; she calls them mist-clouds, 
passing storms, after which the sun will come 
forth again. And should her little garret tum- 
ble to pieces one of these days, she would regs^rd 
even that as a passing misfortune, and hold her- 
self ready, in all humUity, to mount up yet a lit- 
tle higher. 

" But enough of Petrea and ber future ascen- 
sion. One other daughter stlil dwelt in the 
family, and her lovely image lives still in the 
remembrance of all, but a mourning veil hangs 
over it ; for she left home, but not in peace. 
She was not happy, and for many years her life 
is wrapped in darkness. People think that she 
is dead ; her friends have long believed so, and 
mourned her as such ; but one among them be- 
lieves it not. I do not believe that she is dead. 
I have a strong presentiment that she will re- 
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turn ; and it would gladden me to show her how 
dear she is to me. I have built plans for her 
future with us, and I expect her continually, or 
else a token where I may be able to find her ; 
and be it in Greenland or in Arabia Deserta 
whence her voice calls me, I will find out a way 
to her. 

" I would that I could now describe to you 
the aged pair, to whom alt in the house look up 
with love and reverence, who soon will have 
been a wedded couple forty years, and who ap- 
pear no longer able to live the one without the 
other— but my pen is too weak for that. I will 
only venture upon a slight outline sketch. My 
father is nearly seventy years old — but do you 
think he indulges himself with rest 1 He would 
be extremely displeased if he were to sleep any 
later in a morning than usual : he rises every 
morning at six, it being deeply inctpressed upon 
him to lose as little of life as possible. It is un- 
pleasant to him that his declining sight compels 
him now to less activity. He likes that we 
should read aloud to him in an evening, and 
that — romances. My mother smilingly takes 
credit to herself for haying seduced him to this 
kind of reading; and he confesses, with smiles, 
that it is really useful for old people, because it 
contributes to preserve the heart young. For 
the rest, he is in all respects equally, perhaps 
more, good, more noble-hearted than ever ; and 
from that cause he is to us equally respect-in- 
spiring and dear. Ida, it is a happy feeling to 
be able intrinsically to honour and love those 
who have given us life \ 

"And now must I, with a bleeding heart, 
throw a mournful shadow over the bright pic- 
ture of the house, and that shadow comes at the 
same time from a beautiful image — ^from my 
mother ! I fear, I fear she is on the way to 
leave us ! Her strength has been declining for 
two years. She has no decided malady, but 
she becomes visibly weaker and feebler, and no 
remedy, as yet, has shown itself availing for her. 
They talk now of the air of next spring — of 
Selzer- water, and a summer-journey; my father 
would travel to the world's end with her ; they 
hope with certainty that she will recover ; she 
hopes so herself, and says she would gladly live 
with us — ^that she is happy with us.^yet nev- 
ertheless there is a something about her, and 
even in her smiles, that tells me that she her- 
self does not cherish full faith in the hope which 
she expresses. Ah ! when I see daily her still 
paler countenance ; the unearthly expression in 
her gentle features— -when I perceive her ever- 
slower gait, as she moves about, still arranging 
the house and preparing little gratifications for 
her family ; then comes the thought to me that 
she perhaps will soon leave us, and it some- 
times is difiicult to repress my tears. 

*» But why should I thus despair 1 Why not 
hope like all the resti Ah, I will hope, and 
particularly for the sake of him who, without her, 
could no more be joyful on earth. For the pres- 
ent, she is stronger and livelier than she has 
been for a long time. The arrival of Louise 
and her family have contributed to this, as also 
another day of joy which is approaching, and 
which has properly reference to my father. She 
goes about now with such joy of heart, with the 
almanac in her hand, and prepares every thine, 
and thinks of every thing for the joyful festivd. 



My father has long wished to possess a particu- 
lar piece of building land which adjoins our lit- 
tle garden, in 'order to lay it out for a great and 
general advantage; but he has sacrificed so 
much for his chUdren, that he has nothing re- 
maining wherewith to carry out his favourita 
plan. His children in the mean time have, du- 
ring the last twelve years, laid by a sum togeth- 
er, and now have latterly borrowed what was 
wanting for the purchase of the land. On the 
father's seventieth birth-day, therefore, with the 
joint help of the * Berserkers,' will the wooden 
fence be pulled down, and the genhis of the new 
place, represented by the graceful figure of Ga*- 
briele, will deliver over to him the purchases- 
deed, which is made out in his name. How 
happy he will be ! Oh, it makes us all happy to 
think of it ! How he will clear away, and dig, 
and plant ! and how it will gladden and refresh 
his old age. May he live so long that the tree& 
which he plants may shake their leafy branches, 
over his head, and may their rustling foreieH 
to him the Messing, which his posterity to the 
third and fourth generations will pronounce upoa 
his activity. 

" I would speak of the circle of friends which 
ever enclosed our home most cordially, of the 
new Governor Sternhok and his wife, whom we 
like so* much, and whose removal here was par- 
ticularly welcome to my father, who almost sees 
a son in him. I would speak also of the ser- 
vants of the house, who are yet more friends 
than servants — but I fear extending my letter to 
too great a length. 

" Perhaps you blame me secretly for parating 
my pictures in colours too uniformly bright 4. 
perhaps you will ask, 'Come there then not 
into this house those little knocks, disturbances, 
rubs, overhastinesses, stupidities, procrastina- 
tions, losses, and whatever those spiritual mos- 
quitoes may be called, which occasion by their 
stings irritation, unquiet, and vexation, and 
whose visits the very happiest families (Cannot 
avoid r 

** Yes, certainly. They come, but they Tan- 
ish as quickly as they come, and never leave a 
poisonous sting behind, because a universal 
remedy is employed against them, which is 
called * Forgive, forgive, amend J* and which, 
the earUer applied the better, and which make 
also the visits of these fiends of rarer occur- 
rence ; they come, indeed, m pure and mild at- 
mospheres never properly forth. 

" Would you, dearest Ida, be cbnvinced of the 
truth of the picture, come here and see for your- . 
self We should all like it so much. Come, and * 
let our house provide for you the diyettisement, 
erhaps also the rest which is so needful to your 
leart. Come, and believe me, Idi^, when one 
observes the world from somewhat of an eleva- 
tion—as, for bstance, a garret— oh^ sees illu- 
sions like mist, passing ov^r the earth, but above 
it heaven vaulting itself in eterqal brightness.'* 



CHAPTER 11. 

JL MORNINO HOUB. 

** Good morning !*' said Jeremias Munter, as 
with his pocket full of books, he entered Petrea1» 
garret, which was distinguished from at other 
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rooi!aB ifierely "by its perfect simplicity and its 
lack of iail oraament. A glass containing beau- 
tiful flowers was its only luxury. 

"Oh, you are heartily welcome ?" exclaimed 
Petrea, as she looked with beaming eyes on her 
Tisitor and on his valuable appendages. 

" Yes, to-day," said he, "I am of opinion that 
I am welcome ! Here's a treat for Miss Petrea. 
Here, and here,' and here !" 

So saying, the Assessor laid one book after 
another upon the table, naming, at the same 
time, their contents. They belonged to that 
class of books which open new worlds to the 
eye of reflecting minds. Petrea took them up 
with a delight which can only be understood by 
Buch as have sought and thirsted after the same 
fountains of joy, and who have found them. 
The Assessor rejoiced quietly in her delight, aS 
she looked through the books and talked about 
them. 

" How good, how cordially good of you," said 
Petrea, " to think about me. Bat you must see 
that I also have expected you to-day;'* and 
with eyes that beamed with the most heartfelt 
satisfaction^ she took out of a cupboard two fine 
china plates, on one of which lay cakes of light 
wheaten bread, and on the other pi)ed up the 
most magnificent grapes reposing amid a gar- 
land of their own leaves, which were tastefully 
arranged in various shades against the golden 
border of the plate. These Petrea placed upon 
a little table in the window, so that the sun 
shone upon them. 

The Assessor regarded them with the eye of 
a Dutch fruit painter, and appeared to rejoice 
himself over a beautful picture after his own 
manner. 

" You must not only look at your breakfast, 
but you must eat it," said the lively Petrea; 
"the bread is home-baked, and— Eva has ar- 
ranged the grapes on the plate and brought them 
up here." 

" Eva !" said he, " now, she could not know 
that I was coming here to-day 1" 

"And precisely because she thought so as 
well as me, would she provide your breakfast;" 
with these words Petrea looked archly at the 
Assessor, who did not conceal a pleasurable sen- 
sation — broke ofiT a little grape, seated himself, 
and — said nothing. 

Petrea turned herself to her books : " Oh>" 
said she, " why is life so short. When there is 
such an infinite deal to learn 1 Yet this is not 
right, and it evidences ignorance to imagine the 
time of learning limited ; besides, this remark 
about the shortness of time and the length of 
art proceeds from the heathen writer Hippocra- 
tes. But let us praise God for the hope, for the 
certainty, that we may be scholars to all eter- 
nity. Ah, Mr. Munter, I rejoice myself heartily 
over the industrial spirit of our age ! It will 
make it easy for the masses to clothe and feed 
themtselves, and then will they begin also to 
live for mind. For true is that sentJmentj 
which is about two thousand years old, * When 
common needs are satisfied, man turns hithself 
to what is more universal and exalted.* Thus, 
when the great week of the world is past, the 
Sabbath will commence, in whitch a people of 
quiet worshippers wHl spread themselves over 
the earth, no more striving after decaying treas- 
ures, but seeking after those which are eternal > 
Q 



a people whose iiffe vfiff!)e to observe,' to ^com- 
prehend^ and to adore, reiverin^ their Creator in 
spirit anff in ituih. Then comes the day of 
which the angels suhg * Peace on earth f* " 

*• Peace on earth !'*^ repeated Jeremias, in a 
slow and melancholy voice, "when cohies it i 
It must first enter into the heart; andthere^ 
there live so many demons, so much disquiet 
and painfti! longin^-^ut what--what is ami^» 
nowl" 

"Ah. my God!" exclaimed Petrea wilAly, 
« she lives ! she lives !" 

" What ! her 1 Who lives t No, teally, Petrea*, 
all is not right with yon,*' said %he Assessor/ ri^ 
sing. 

"See! see!" cried Petrta, tremWing witii 
emotion, and showing to the^' Assessor a torh 
piece of paper, " see, this lay in the book !" 

"Well, what then ^ It is indeed torn from a 
sepia picture— a hand strewing roses on a grave, 
I believe. Have T hot seen this somewhere al- 
ready 1" 

" Yes, certainly ; yes, certainly ! It is the 
girl by the rose-bush which I,' as a child, gave to 
Sara ! Sara lives ! see, here has «he written !" 

The back of thel picture seemed to have ' bee A 
scrawled over by a child's handf but in one va- 
cant spot stood these wOrds, in Sara's own re- 
markably beautiftil handwriting: 

** No rose on S»ra*8 grave ! 
Oh Petroa ! if thoa kaew'st-^ 

The sentence was unfinishiM, whilst scrreraS 
drops seemed to prove that it had been dosed 
by tears. 

"Extraordinary!" said the Assessor : "these 
books which I purchased yesterday were bought 
in U. Could she be there 1 But-^'' 

"Certainly I certainly she is there," exclaim- 
ed Petrea, "look at the book in which ^e pic- 
ture lay— see, oii the first page Is the name, 
Sara Schwartz— although it has been erased. 
Oh ! certainly she is in U., jJr there we can ob- 
tain intelligence of her ! Oh, Sara, my poor 
Sara ! She lives, but perhaps in want, in sor- 
row I I will be with her to-day if she be in U. I" 

" That, Miss Petrea win h&rdly manage," said 
the Assessor, "unless she can fly. It is one 
hundred and two (English) miles ftt>m here^ 
toll.*' 

" Alas, that my father should at this thne he- 
absent, should have the carriage with him ; oth- 
erwise he would have gone with me ! But he 
has an old chaise, T Will take it—" 

"Very pretty, indeed,*^ returned' he, "for a- 
iady to be travelling alone in an old chaise, es- 
pecially when the roads are spoiled with min ; 
and see what Masses' 6f'doud are coming up. 
with the south wind-^yoa'n have soaking rain 
the whole day through in the bhaise." 

. "And if it rain pofcei-s," Interrupted Petrea, 
warnily, *< I ttrtwt go. heaven I she ^as in- 
deed my sister,- she Is so yet, and She shkll ntft 
call on me in vain ! I will nm down to my 
mother in this moment and — " Petrea took her 
bonnet and- oloafc in her harid. 

*'Caim yourself a little, Miiss^ Petrea," he said. 
"I tell you, you coillld not ttavel in this way. 
The chaise would not hold together. Alas, I 
have tried it myself— ^yoa could not go in it !** 

** Now then," exclaimed Petrea determinate- 
ly, « ! will go } aiFd If 1 cannot go PU creep— but. 
golwill!" 
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^< Is that then your firm determination 1" 

•" My firm and my last.'* 

" Well, then, I must creep with you !" said 
the Assessor, smiling, *' if it be only to see how 
it goes with you. I'll go home nbw, but will be 
back in an hour's time. Promise me only to 
have patience for so long, and not without me 
to set oflT— -creep off, I should say !" 

The Assessor vanished, and Petrea hastened 
down to her mother and sisters. 

But before her communications and consulta- 
tions were at an end, a light travelling carriage 
drew up at the door. The Assessor alighted 
from it, came 4ni and offered Petrea his arm. 
Soon again was he seated in the carriage, Pe- 
trea by his side, and was protesting vehemently 
against the bag of provisions, and the bottle of 
wine, which Leonore thrust in, spite of his pro- 
testations, and so away they went. 



CHAPTER III. 

ADVENTUUBS. 

It was now the second time in their life that 
the Assessor and Petrea were out together in 
such a manner, and now as before it seemed as 
if no favourable star would light their journey, 
for scarcely had they set out when it began to 
rain, and clouds as heavy and dark as lead gath- 
ered together above their heads. It is rather 
depressing when in answer to the inquiring 
glances which one casts upwards at the com- 
mencement of an important journey, to be met 
by ^ heaven like this. Other omens also little 
less fortunate added thems^ves; the horses 
pranced about as if they were unwilling to go 
farther, and an owl took upon itself to attend the 
•carriage, set itself on the tree-branches and 
points of the palings by the wayside, and then 
on the coming up of the carriage flew a little 
farther, there to await its coming up at a little 
distance. 

As the travellers entered a wood, where on 
account of the deep road they were compelled 
to travel slowly, they saw on the right hand a 
little black-gray old woman step forth, as ugly, 
witch, and Kobold-like in appearance as an old 
woman ever can be. She stared at the travel- 
lers for a moment, and then vanished among the 
trunks of the trees. 

The Assessor shuddered involuntarily at the 
sight of her, and remarked ; *' What a difference 
is there between woman and woman — ^the love- 
Jiest upon earth and the most bonible is yet — 
woman !" 

After he had seen the old witch he became 
.almost gloomy. Perhaps in the. mean time the 
owl vanished with her ; perhaps, because ** birds 
of a feather flock together." 

Yet it may be that I am calumniating all this 
time the little old mother in the most sinful man- 
ner ; she may be the most good-tempered wom- 
an in the world. 

All this time Petrea sate silent, for however 
enlightened and unprejudiced people may be, 
they never can perfectly free themselves from 
.the impression of certain circumstances, such as 
presentiments, omens, apparitions, and forebod- 
ings, which, like owls on noiseless wings, have 
Hown through the world ever since the time of 
Adam, when they first shouted their ominous 



" hu t hn !" People know that Hobbs, who de- 
nied the resurrection in the war6iest manner, 
never could sleep in the neighbourhood of a room 
in which t^re had been a corpse. Petrea, 
who had not the least resemblance in the world 
to Hobbs, was not inclined to gainsay anything 
within the ran^e of probability. Her tempera- 
ment naturally mclined her to superstition : and 
like most people who sit still a great deal, she 
felt always, at the commencement of a journey 
a degree of disquiet as to how it would go on. 
But on this day, under the leaden heaven, and 
the influence of discomforting forebodings, this 
unquiet amounted to actual presentiment of 
evil ; whether this had reference to Sara or to 
herself, she knew not, but she was disposed to 
imagine the latter, and asked herself, as she 
often had xlone, whether she were prepared for 
any occasion which might separate her for ever 
from all those whom she loved on earth. By 
this means Petrea most livingly discovered— 
discovered ahnost with horror, how strongly she 
was fettered to her earthly existence, how dear 
life had become to her. 

All human souls have their heights, but then 
they have also their morasses, their pits (I will 
not speak of abysses, because many souls are 
too shallow to have these). A frequent mount- 
ing upwards, or a most constant abode upon 
these heights, is the stipulated condition of 
man's proximity to heaven. Petrea*s soul was 
an uneven ground, as is the case with most peo- 
ple ; but there existed in her nature, as we have 
before seen, a most determined desire to ascend 
upwards ; and at this time, in which she found 
her affections too much bound to earthly things, 
she strove earnestly to ascend up to one of those 
heights where every limited attraction vanishes 
before more extended views, and where every 
fettered affection will become free, and w^ill re- 
vive in what is loftier. The attempt succeed- 
ed, succeeded by making her feel that whatever 
was most valuable in this life was intimately 
connected with that life which only first begins 
when this ends. Her lively imagination called 
forth, one after another, a great variety of scenes 
of misfortune and death ; and she felt that in 
the moment before she resigned life, her heart 
would be able to raise itself with the words, 
" God be praised in all eternity." 

With this feeling, and convinced by it that 
her present undertc&ing was good and necessa- 
ry,'' whatever its consequences might be, Petrea's 
heart became ligl;it and free. She turned her- 
self with lively words and looks to her travelling 
companion, and drew him, by degrees, into a 
conversation which was so interesting to them 
both, 'that they forgot weather and ways, fore- 
boding, evil omens, and preparation for death. 
The journey prospered as well as any autunm 
journey could prosper. Not a trace of danger 
met them by the way. The wind slumbered in 
the woods ; and in the public-houses they only 
heard one and another sleepy peasant open his 
month with a *' devil take me !" 

In the afternoon of the following day our 
travellers arrived, happily, at U. Petrea scarce- 
ly allowed herself time to take any refreshments 
before she commenced her inquiries. The re- 
sult of all her and the Assessor's labours we 
give shortly thus : 

It soon became beyond a doubt to them that 
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ISara, together with a little daughter, had been 
in the city, aod had resided in the very inn in 
which Petrea and the Assessor now wer^, al- 
though they travelled nnder a foreign name. 
She was described as being in the highest de- 
gree weak and sicldy ; and, as might be expect- 
ed in her circumstances, it appeared that she had 
besought the host to sell some books for her, 
'Which he had done. One of these books it was 
-which, with its forgotten mark, had fallen into 
the hand of Petrea. Sara, on account of her 
debility, had been compelled to remain several 
days in that place, but she had been gone from 
there probably a week ; and they saw by the 
Day-book* that it had been her intention to pro- 
ceed thence to an inn which lay on the road to 
Petrea's native place ; not, however, on the road 
t)y which they had travelled to U., but upon one 
which was shorter, although much worse. 

Sara then also was on her way home, yes, 
perhaps, might be there already. This thought 
was an indescribable consolation for Petrea's 
"heart, which, from the account she had received 
of Sara*8 condition, was anxious in the highest 
degree. But when she thought on the long time 
which had'passed since Sara's journey from the 
city, she was tilled with anxiety, and feared that 
Sara might be ill upon the road. 

Willingly would Petrea have turned back- 
again on the same evening to seek out traces (^f 
Sara ; but care for her old friend prevented her 
from doing more than speaking of it. The As- 
sessor, indeed, found himself unwell, and required 
rest. The cold and wet weather had operated 
prejudicially upon him, both mind and body. It 
was adopted as unquestionable that they could 
not continue the journey till the following morn- 
ing. 

The Assessor had told Petrea that this was 
his birthday, and perhaps it was this thought 
whi3h caused him to be uncommonly melancholy 
the whole day. Petrea, who was infinitely de- 
•fiirous of cheering him, hastened, whilst he was 
gone out to seek an acquaintance, to prepare a 
little festival for his return. • 

With flowers and foliage which Petrea obtain- 
ed, heaven knows how ! — but when people are 
resolutely bent on anything they find out the 
means to do i^— with these then, with lights, a 
good fire, with a table covered with his favourite 
dishes and such like, although in a somewhat 
disagreeable public-house room, such a picture 
of comfort and pleasantness was presented as 
the Assessor much loved. 

Fathers and mothers, and all the members of 
happy families, are accustomed to birthday fes- 
tivals, flower-garlands, and well-covered tables ; 
hut nobody had celebrated the birthday of the 
Assessor during his soHtary wandering ; he had 
not been indulged with ftiose little flower-sur- 
prises of life — if one may so call them ; hence 
it happened that he entered from the dark, wet 
street into this festal room with an 'exclamation 
of astonishment and heartfelt pleasure. 

Petrea, on her part, was inexpressibly cordial, 
and was quite happy when she saw the pains 



* A Day-book (Dagbok) is kept at eyery inn in Sweden. 
The name .of every trafeller 'who takes thence horses, and 
the name of the next town to which he proceeds, are enter- 
ed in it; and thas, when on the trace, pothing could be 
•easier than to diacoTer such a traTeller. The Day-book is 
xenewed each month.— M. H. 



which she h&id taken to entertain her old friend 
succeed so Well. The two spent a pleasant 
evening together. They made each other mu- 
tually acqainted with the evil omens and the 
impressions which they had occasioned, and 
bantered one another a little thereon ; but de- 
cided positively that such fore-tokenings for the 
most part — ^betoken nothing at all. 

As they separated for the night the Assessor 
pressed Petrea's hand with the assurance that 
very rarely had a day given him such a joyous 
evening. Grateful for these words, and grateful 
for the hope of soon finding again the lost and 
wept friend of her youth, Petrea went to rest, 
but the Assessor remained up late^-^midnight 
saw him still writing. 

Man and woman ! There is a deal, especially 
in romances, said about man and woman, as of - 
separate beings. However that may be, human 
beings are they both— and as human beings, as. 
morally sentient and thinking creatures, they 
influence one another for life. Their ways and 
manners, their gills, are different ; and it is this 
very diflference which, by mutual benefits, and 
mutual endeavours to sweeten life to one another,' 
produces what is so beantiful and so perfect. 

The clearest sun brightened the following 
morning; but the eyes of the Assessor were 
troubled, as if they had enjoyed but little repose. 
Whilst he and Petrea were breakfasting, he was 
called out to inspect something relative to the 
carriage. ' 

Was it now the hereditary sin of mother Eve, 
or was it any other cause which induced Petrea 
at this moment to approach the table on which 
the Assessor's money lay, together with papers 
ready to be put into a travelling writing-case. 
Enough ! she did it — she did certainly what no 
upright reader will pardon her for doing, quickly 
ran her eyes over one of the papers which seem- 
ed just lately to have received from the pen im- 
pressions of thought, and — took it. Shortly 
afterwards the Assessor entered, and as it was 
somewhat late, he hastily put together his pa- 
pers, and they set oflf on their journey. 

The weather was glorious, and Petrea rejoiced 
like — ^nay, even more than a child, over the ob- 
jects whksh met her eyes, and which, after the 
rain, stood in the bright sunshine, as if in the 
glory of a festive-day. The world was to her 
now more than ever a magic ring ; not the per- 
plexing, half-heathenish, but the purely Christian, 
in which every thing, every moment has its sig- 
nification, even as every dewdrop receives its. 
beaming point of light from the splendour of the 
sun. Autumn was, above all, Petrea's favourite 
season, and its abundance now made her soul 
overflow with joyfal thoughts. It is the time in 
whi>^ the earth gives a feast to all her children, 
and joyous and changing scenes were represent- 
ed by the way-sides. Here the corn-field raised 
to heaven its golden sheaves, and the harvesters 
sang; there, around the purple berries of the 
service-tree circled beautiful flocks of the twit- 
tering silktails; round the solitary huts, the 
flowering potatoe-fields told that the fruit was 
ripe, and merry little barefooted children sprang 
into the wood to gather bilberries. Petrea 
thanked heaven in her heart for all the innocent 
joys of earth. She thought of her home, of her 
parents, of her sisters, of Sara, who would soon ^ 
again be one of their circle, and of how she 
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!(Piett^iO'WiNUdicheri8b ken and cure for her^aii^ 
reooodiiethfirto hfe anid happiiie38. la this 
Messed, bteutiful morning Immit, all thoug|it$ 
«ci]K>thed themselves ia light. Petrea felt qaite 
Jaaeppy, and the joke which she thought of play^ 
-ingtm her friend the Assessor, with the stolen 
fi/iece of paper, contributed not a little to screw 
up her life's spirit 4o greater liveliness. *' From 
the firiness of the heart the mouth speaketh," 
and Petrea invoUmtarily influenced her travel- 
ling companion so far that they both amused 
themselves with bombarding little chUdren on 
the 'waysides with apples and pears, whereby 
they were not at dl terrified. 

They, had now taken the same road upon 
which Sara travelled, and in the first inn at 
which they stopped, then* hopes were strength- 
ened ; for Sara had been there, and had taken 
thence a horse to the next public-house.* All 
wap, on the way toward home. So continued it 
also at the three following stations ; but at the 
fifth, they suddenly lost all traces of her. No 
><Mle there had seen a traveller answering to her 
description, nor was her name to be found in the 
Travellers' Dayrbook. New and great uneasiness 
for Petrea ! Alter some deliberation» she and 
the Assessor determined to return to the public- 
house whence they were just come, in order to 
discover clearly in what direction Sara had gonie 
thence. 

In the mean time the evening had come oa, 
and the sun was descending as our friends were 
passing through one of the gk)Omiest woods in 
Sweden, and one in such ill-report that not long 
ago a writer speaking of it, said, *' the forest 
shrouds memories as awful as itself, and monu- 
ments of murder stand by the wayside. Pro- 
bably the mantle of the mountains falls not now 
in such thick folds as formerly, but yet there still 
are valleys where the stroke of the axe has 
never yet been heard, and rocky ranges which 
have never yet been smitten by the rays of the 
sun." 

" Here two men murdered the one the other," 
said the postillion, with the gayest air in the 
world, whilst the carriage stopped to give the 
horses breath, on account of the heaviness of 
the road, and as he jipoke he pointed with his 
whip to a. heap of twigs and pieces of wood 
which lay to the left of the road, directly before 
the traveilere, and which iwesented a repulsive 
aspect. It is customary for every passer-by to 
throw a stone or a piece of wood upon such a 
blood-stained spot, and thus the okonument of 
murder grows under the continued curse of so- 
ciety. Thus it now stands there, hateful and 
repulsive amid the beautiful fir-trees, and it 
seemed as if the earth had given forth the ugli- 
est of its mis-shaped boughs, and the most dis- 
torted of its twisted roots, wherewith to build 
up the heap. From the very midst of this abo- 
mination, however,^a wild-rose had sprung forth 
and shot upwards its living twigs from among 
the dry boughs, whilst, like fresh blood-drops 
above the pile, shone its red berries illuminated 
by the sun, which now in its descent threw a 
path of light over the broad road. 



, * In Sweden, every trwreUer, be he poor or rich, most pro, 
vide hirasPlf with his yehicle j he can hire nothing bat horaeg 
from one station to another. It must not be imagined that 
Sara tmTeJIed with any Btata-aiMt iirobftUy fiom what oc- 
curs ailerwards, ua rode soit of peasiuit'a CV.---M. H. 



'* When thia wUd^orose is j{hU;0f floweri;*' saUl 
JeremiaSras he regarded it with his expressive 
glance, ''it must awaken the thought, that what 
the state cQndeipns with justice, a Higher Power 
can cover with the roses of his love." 

The sun withdrew his beams. The carriage 
set itself again in motion, hat at the very moment 
when the horses passed the heap, they shyed sa 
violently that the carriage was backM into a 
ditch and overturned. 

"Farewell, life!'* cried Petrea,, internaUy; 
but before she herself knew how, she was out of 
the carriage, and found herself standing not at 
all the worse upon the soft heather. With the 
Assessor, however» it; did not fare so weU; a 
severe blow on the right leg made it Impossible 
for him to support himself on it without great 
su^ering.. His old servant, who had acted as 
coachman on the journey, lay in a fainting fit at 
a few paces from him, bleeding profusely from 
a wound in the head, while the little post-boy 
stood by his horses and cried. Time and situa- 
tion were not the most agreeable. The post- 
boy ^said that at about three quarters of a mile 
(English) there lay a peasant's hut in the wood 
by the road side ; but it was Impossible to in- 
duce him to run there, or under any condition to 
leave his horses. 

"iLet us wait," said the Assessor, patiently 
and calmly, " probably somebody will soon come 
by from whom we can beg assistance." They 
waited, but nobody came^ and every moment 
the shades became darker ; it seemed as if peo- 
ple avoided this horrible wood at this hour. Pe- 
trea, full of anxiety for her old friend, if he must 
remain much longer on the damp ground, and ia 
the increasing. coolness of evening, determined 
with herself what she would do. She wrapped 
up the AssessQr and his old servant in every ar- 
ticle of clothing of which she could fain posses- 
sion, amongst which was her own cloak, rejoic- 
ing that this was unobserved by her friend, and 
then said to him decidedly, " now I go myself 
to obtain help ! I shall soon be back again !" 
And without regarding the prohibitions, prayers, 
and threats with which he endeavoured to re- 
call her, she ran quickly away in the direction 
of the hut, as the post-boy had described it. 
She hastened forward with quick step^, endeav- 
ouring to remove all thoughts of personal dan- 
ger,, and opiy to strengthen herself by the hope 
of procuring speedy hplp for.her friend. ^ 

The haste with which she went compelled 
her afler some time to stand .9till to recover 
breath. The quick motion which set her blood 
in rapid circulation^ the freshness of the air, the 
beautiful and magnificent repose of the wood, 
difiused through her, almost in opposition to her 
own will and heart, an irresistible feeling of sat- 
isfaction and pleasure, which however quickly 
left her as she heard a something crackling in- 
the wood. What oould it be 1 perhaps an ani- 
mal! Petrea held her panting breath. It crack- 
led ; it whistled ; there were people in the wood ! 
However hold, or more properly speaking rash, 
Petrea might be at certain moment?, her heart 
now drew itself together, when she thought on 
her solitary, defenceless situation, and on the 
scenes of horror for which this wood was so 
fearfully renowned. Beyond this, she was now 
no longer in those years when one stands in liie- 
on a flying foot, careless and presumptuooa;. 
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isbe had planted herself firmly in life; had her 
own quiet room ; her peaceful sphere of activity, 
which she now loved more than the most bril- 
liant adventures in the world; it was not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that she recoiled trem- 
blingly from the unlovely and hateful which is at 
home by the road sides. 
■ Petrea listened with a strongly beating heart; 
the rustling came nearer and nearer ; for one mo- 
ment she thought of concealing herself on the 
opposite side of the way, but in the next she 
t>old]y demanded " Who is there 1" 
; . All was still. Petrea strained her eyes to dis- 
tjover some one in the direction of the sound, 
l>ut in vain : the wood was thick, and it had be- 
come quite dark. Once again, exclaimed Pe- 
trea, <* If any one be there, let nim come to the 
help of unfortunate travellers !" 

Even the heart of robbers, thought she, would 
1)0 mollified by confidence; and prayers for help 
might remove thoughts of murder. The rustling 
in the wood began afresh, and now were heard 
the voices of— children. An indescribable sen- 
sation of joy went through Petrea's heart. A 
whole army, with Napoleon at their head, could 
not at this moment have eiven that feeling of se- 
curity and protection which came from those 
children's voices : and soon came issuing from 
the wood two little barefooted human-creatures, 
a bov and a girl, who stared on Petrea with as- 
tonishment. She quickly made herself acquaint- 
ed with them, and they promised to conduct her to 
the cottage, which lay at a little distance. On their 
way they eave Petrea bilberries out of their full 
hirch-wood measure, and related to her that the 
reason of their being out so late was, that they 
had been looking for the cow which was lost in the 
■ wood ; that they should have driven her home, 
hut had not been able to find her; which greatly 
troubled the little ten-years-old girl, because, she 
said, the sick lady could not have any milk that 
evenii^. 

While Petrea, led by her little guardian-an- 
gels, wandered through the wood— we will make 
a little flight, and relate what had occurred there 
^few days before. 

A few days before, a travelling-car drove along 
this road, in which sat a lady and little girl. As 
they came in sight of a small cottage, which with 
its blossoming potatoe-field, looked friendly in 
the wood, the lady said to the peasant boy who 
drove, "I cannot go further! Stop! I must 
rest!" She dismounted, and crawled with his 
help to the cottage, and besought the old woman 
whom she found there ibr a glass of water, and 
permission to rest upon the bed for a moment. 
T'he voice which prayed for this was almost 
inaudible, and the countenance deathly pale. 
The little girl sobbed and cried bitterly. Scarce- 
ly had the poor invalid laid herself upon the 
liumble and hardly clean bed, when she fell into 
a deep stupor from which she did not revive for 
three hours. 

On her return to consciousness she found that 
•the peasant had taken her things into the cottage ; 
taken his horse out of the car and left her. The 
invalid made several ineffectual attempts during 
three days to leave the bed, but scarcely had she 
. taken a few steps when she sunk back upon it ; ' 
her lips trembled, and bitter tears flowed over her 
pale cheeks. The fourth day she lay qu ite still ; 
but in the afternoon besought the old woman to 
procure her an honest and safe person, who, tor 
a suitable sum would conduct the little girl co a 



plac« ^hich. wquk^ ^ made, known to l^im by a 
letter that would be given with her. ^Che old 
woman proposed her broti^er's son as, a. good 
man, ana onp to be relied on for this purpose^ 
and promised ip compliapce ivith the prayer of 
the sick woman (o seek him out that same day 
and speak with him; but asibe lived at a con- 
siderable distance, she feared ,t.hat sl^e should only 
be able to return late i^ t^e evening. After she 
was gone, the invalid took paper and a leacj pen^ 
cil, and with a weak and tremb^ng hand wipte 
as follows : 

"I cannot arrive— I feel it! I sink bfeforefl 
reach the haven. Oh, foster-parents, good' sis- 
ters, have mercy on my little one, my child, who 
knocks at your door, and will deliver to you, my 
humble, my last prayer! Give to her a warm 
home, when I am resting in my cold one I See, 
how good she looks ! Look at her young coun- 
tenance, and see that she is acquainted with wanl 
— ^she is not like her mother ! I fancy her mild 
features resemble hers whose name she bears, 
and whose angelic image never has left my soul. 

Foster-mother, foster-father! good sisters! I 
had much to say, but can say only little ! For- 
give me ! Forgive me the grief which I have 
occasioned you T Greatly have I erred, but great- 
ly also have I suffered. A wanderer have I been 
on the earth, and have had nowhere a home since 
I left your blessed roof! My way has been 
through the desert ; a burning simoom has scorch- 
ed, has consumed my cheek 

" About to leave the world in which I have 
erred so greatly and suffered so much, I call now 
for your blessing. Oh, let me tell you that that 
Sara which you once called daughter and sister 
is yet not wholly unworthy ! She is sunk deep, 
but she has endeavoured to raise herself; and 
your forms, like good angels, have floated around 
the path of her improvement. 

"It will do your noble hearts good to know that 
she dies now repentant, but hopeful — she has 
fixed her humble hope upon the Father of Mercy. 

" The hand of mercy cherished on earth the 
days of my childhood— later, it has lifted my dy- 
ing head, and has poured into my heart a new 
and a better life; it has conducted me to hope in 
the mercy of heaven. Foster-father, thou who 
wast His image to me on earth — gentle foster- 
mother, whose voice perhaps could yet call forth 
life in this cold breast— have mercy on my child 
— call it your child ! 

" It never was my intention to come, as a bur- 
den, into your house. No ; I wished only to con- 
duct my child to your door — to see it open to her, 
and then to go forth- go forth ouietly and die. 
But I shall not reach so far ! God guide the fath- 
erless and the motherless to youl 

"And now farewell I I can write no more — 
it becomes dark before my eyes. I write these 
last words upon my knees. Parents, sisters, take 
my child to you ! May it make you some time 
forget the errors of its mother ! Pardon all my 
faults ! I complain of no one. 

" God reward you and be merciful to me ! 

" Saha." ' 

Sara folded heir letter hastily, sealed it and di- 
rected it, and then, enfeebled by the excitement, 
sank down beside her sleeping child, kissed her 
softly, and whispered,* " for the last time !" Her 
feet and hands were like ic^ ; she felt this icy 
coldness run through all her veins, and diffuse 
itself over her whole body; her limbs stiffened ; 
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and it seemed to her as if a cold wind Mew into 
her face. 

"It is deatiit" thought Sara; " my death-bed 
is lonesome and miserable ; yet — ^I have deserv- 
ed no better. Her consciousness became ever 
darker ; but in the depths of her soul combated 
still the last, perhaps the noblest powers of life — 
suffering and prayer. At length they too also 
became benumbed, but not for long, for new im- 
pressions waked suddeiily the slumbering life. 

It appeared to Sara as if angel voices had 
spoken and repeated her name, tender bands had 
jrubbed her stiffened limbs with electrical fixe; 
her feet were pressed to a bosom that beat strong- 
ly ; hot drops fell upon them and thawed the icy 
coldness. She felt a heart throbbing against 
hers, and the wind of death upon her face vanish- 
ed before warm summer breath, kisses, tears. 
Oh ! was it a dream 1 But the dream became 
ever more living and clear. Life, loving, affec- 
tionate, warm life, contended with death, and 
was the victor! "Sara, Sara I" cried a voice 
full of love and anxiety, and Sara opened her 
eyes, and said, " Oh I Petrea, is it you 1" 

Yes, indeed, it was our poor Petrea, whose 
distress at Sara's condition, and whose joy over 
her now returning life, can ^either of tliem be de- 
scribed. Sara took Petrea's hand, and conveyed 
it to her lips, and the humility of this action, so 
unlike the former Sara, penetrated Petrea's heart. 

" Give me something to drink," prayed Sara 
with feeble voice. Petrea looked around for 
some refreshing liquid, but there was nothing to 
be found in the cottage excepting a ju^ contain- 
ing a little muddy water; not a drop oi milk, and 
the cow was lost in the wood! Petrea would 
have given her heart's blood for a few drops of 
wine, for she saw that Sara was ready to die 
from feebleness. And now, with feelings which 
are not to be told, must she give Sara to drink 
from the muddy water, in which, however, to 
make it more refreshing, she bruised some bilber- 
ries. Sarah thanked her for it as if it had been 
nectar. 

" Is there any where in this neighbourhood a 
place where one can meet with people, and ob- 
tain the means of life 1" asked Petrea from her 
little guide. 

The little guide knew of none excepting in the 
village, and in the public-house there thejr could 
obtain every thing, " whatever they wished," 
said the child; to be sure it was a good way 
there, but she knew a footpath through the wood 
by which they might soon reach it. 

Petrea did not stop thinking for a moment ; 
and after she had encouraged Sara to courage 
and hope, she 'set out most speedily with the lit- 
tle nimble maiden on the way to the village. 

The girl went first : her white head-kerchief 
guided Petrea through the duskiness of the wood. 
But the footway which the girl trode so lightly 
and securely, was an actual way of trial for 
Petrea. Now and then fragments of her clothes 
were left hanging on the thick bushes; now a 
branch which shot outwards seized her bonnet 
and struck it flat; now she went stumbling over 
tree-roots and stones, which, on account of the 
darkness and the speed of her flight, she could 
not avoid, and now bats flew into her face. In 
vain did the wood now elevate itself more majes- 
tically than ever around her; in vain did the stars 
kindle their lights, and send their beams into the 
deep gullies of the wood ; in vain sang the water- 
falls in the quiet evening as they fell from the 
rocks. Petrea had now no thought for the beauty 



of nature ; and. the lights which sparKied iiom 
the village, were to her a more welcome sight 
than all the suns and stars in the finnament 

And more lights than common streamed m 
pale beams through the misty windows of the 
public-house as Petrea came up to it. All w^ 
fermentation within it as in a beehive ; violins 
werer playing; the polaku was being danced ;^ 
women's gowns swung round : the walls hung 
with steam round about; iron-neeled shoes beat 
upon the floor, and the dust flew up to the ceil- 
ing. After Petrea had sought in vain for some- 
body outside the dancing-room, she was com* 
pelled to go in, and then she saw instantlj'^ iha^t 
there was a wedding. The gilded crown on the 
head of the bride waved and trembled amid the 
attacks and the defence of the contending parties, 
for it was precisely the hot moment of the Swe- 
dish peasant wedding, in which, as it is said, the 
crown is danced off Sie head of the bride. The 
married women. were endeavouring to vanquish 
and take captive the bride, while me girls were, 
on their part, doing their utmost to defend and 
hold her back. In the other half of the great 
room, however, all went on more noisily and 
more violently still, for there the married men 
strove to dance the bridegroom from the unmar- 
ried ones, and they pulled and tore and pushed 
unmercifully, amid shouts and laughter, while 
the potska went on its whirling measure. 

It would be almost at the peril of her life that 
a delicate lady should enter into such a tumult ^ 
but Petrea feared in this moment no other dan- 
ger than that of not being able to make herself 
heard in this wild uproar. She called and de- 
manded to speak with the host ; but her voice 
was perfectly swallowed up in the universal din. 
She then quickly turned herself, amid the con- 
tending and rouxul-about-swinging groups, to the 
two musicians, who were scraping upon their 
fiddles with a sort of frenzy, and beating time 
with their feet. Petrea caught hold of one of 
them by the arm, and prayed him in God's name 
to leave off for a moment, for that her business 
was of life and death. But they paid not the 
slightest attention to her; they heard not what 
she said ; they played, and the others danced with 
fury. 

'* That is very mad!" thought Petrea, " but I 
will be madder still !" and so thinking, she threw 
down upon the musicians a table which stood 
near them covered with bottles and glasses. With 
this crash, the music was suddenlv still. The 
pause in the music astonished the dancers ; the^ 
looked around them. Petrea topk advantage or 
this moment, went into the crowd, and called for 
the host. The host, who was celebrating his 
daughter's wedding, came forward ; he was a fat,, 
somewhat pursy man, who evidently had taken 
a glass too much. 

Petrea related summarily what had happened ; 
prayed for people to assist at the carriage, and 
for some wme and fine bread for an individual- 
She spoke with warmth and determination ; but 
nevertheless the host demurred, and the crowd, 
half intoxicated with drink and dancing, regard- 
ed her with a distrustful look. " The mad la- 
dy I" "It is the mad lady!" "No, no, it is 
not!" "Yes it is!" 

And we must confess that Petrea's excited ap- 
pearance, and the condition of her toilette after 
the fatigues of her wandering, gave some occa- 
sion for her being taken for a little crazy; this, 
and the circumstance of her being mistaken for 
another person, may explain the disinclination 
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to afford her assistance, which otherwise does 
not belong to the character of the Swedish peas- 
antry. 

Again Petrea exhorted host and peasant to 
contribute their help, and promised befitting re- 
ward. 

The host set himself now in a commanding at- 
titude, cleared his throat, and spoke with a self- 
satisfied air. 

"Yes, yes," said he, "that's all right-good and 
handsome, but I should like to^see something of 
this befitting reward before I put myself out of 
the way about overturned carnages. In the end, 
may be, one shall find neither one nor the other. 
One cannot believe everything that people say !" 

Petrea recollected with uneasiness that she had 
no money with her; she however let nothing of 
that be seen, but replied calmly and collectedly, 
" You shall receive money when you come to the 
carriage. But for heaven's sake, follow me im- 
mediately, every moment's delay may cost a 

The men looked undecidedly one on another; 
but no one stirred from the place ; a dull mur- 
mur ran through the crowd. Almost in despair, 
Petrea clasped her hands together and exclaim- 
ed, whilst tears streamed from her eyes, "Are 
you Christians, and yet can hear that fellow- 
creatures are in danger without hastening to help 
theml" 

She mentioned the name and office of her fa- 
ther,' and then went from j^rayers to threats. 

Whilst all this was going on in the house, 
something was ^roing on at the door, of which, in 
all speed, we will give a glimpse. 

There drew up at the inn-door, a travelling-ca- 
lash, accompanied by a small Holstein carriage 
in which sate four boys^ the eldest of whom, 
probably ten years of age, and who, evidently 
greatly to his satisfaction, had managed with his 
own hands a pair of thin travelling horses. From 
the- coach-box of the calash sprang nimbly a 
somewhat stout, jovial-looking gentleman, and 
out of the carriage came, one after another, oth- 
er four little boys, with so many packets and 
bundles as was perfectly wonderful: among all 
these moved a rather thin lady of a good and gav 
appearance, who took with her own hands all 
the things out of the carriage and gave them into 
the care of a maid and the eldest of the eight 
boys ; the youngest sate in the arms of his fa- 
ther. 

" Can you yet hold something, Jacob 1" asked 
the lady from one of the boys, who stood there 
loaded up to the very chin. "Yes, with my 
nose," replied he merrily; "nay, nay, dear moth- 
er, not the whole provision-basket— that's quite 
impossible !" 

The mother laughed, and instead of the provis- 
ion-basket, two or three books were put under 
the protection of the little nose. 

" Take care of the bottles, yoiAg ones !" ex- 
horted the mother, "and count them exactly; 
there should be ten of them. Adam, don't stand 
there with your mouth open, but hold fast and 
think about what you have in your hand, and 
what jou are doing ! Take good care of the bot- 
tle of^ mother's elixir! What a noise is there 
within! Does nobody come outl Come here 
my young ones ! Adam, wait for David, wait ! 
Jonathan, here! Jacob, Solomon, where are 
you 1 Shem and Seth, keep quiet !" 

This was the moment when, by the opening of 
ihe door of the dancing-r(k)m, they became aware 
of the arrival of the travellers, and when the host 



hastened out to receive them. Many followed 
him, and among the rest Petrea, who quickly in- 
terrupted her address to the peasants, in order, 
through the interposition of the travellers, as she- 
hoped, to obtain speedier help. 

" Oh I pardon me/' cried she, in a voice which 
showed her agitation of mind; "I knowjnot, it 
is true, who you are" (and the darkness prevent- 
ed her from seeing it), " but I hope you are Chris- 
tians, and I beseech of you, for heaven's sake — 
" Whose voice is that V interrupted a cheerful, 
welt-toned, manly voice. 

" Who speaks 1" exclaimed Petrea in aston- 
ishment. 

A few words were exchanged, and suddenly 
the names " Petrea ! Jacobi ! Louise !" flew ex- 
ultingly from the lips of the three, and they lock- 
ed one another in a heartfelt and affectionate 
embrace. 

" Aunt Petrea ! Aunt Petrea !" cried the eight 
boys in jubilation, and hopped around her. 

Petrea wept for joy that she had not alone met 
with good Christians, but had hit upon her most 
Christian brother-in-law and Court-preacher, and 
upon " our eldest," who, with her hopeful oflT- 
spring " the Berserkers," were upon their jour- 
ney to the paternal house and the new parsonage. 
A few minutes afterwards the carriage con- 
taining Petrea, I^ouise, and Jacobi, accompanied 
by peasants on horseback, drove away at full 
gallop into the wood, into whose gullies, as well 
as into Petrea's imploring eyes, the half-moon,, 
which now ascended, poured its comfortable 
light. 

We leave Petrea now with her relatives, who^ 
on their homeward journey, felt in with ner at 
the ri|^ht moment to save her from a situation ia 
the hi&fhest degree painful. We are perfectl3f' 
sure that the Assessor received speedy assist- 
ance ; that Sara was regaled with wine as well 
as with Louise's elixir ; that Petrea*s heart was 
comforted, and her toilette brought into order ;^ 
and in confirmation of this our assurance we 
will quote the following lines from a letter of j 
Louise, which on the next day was sent off home^ 
. " I, am quite convinced that Sara, with care- 
ful attention, befitting diet, and abpve all, by be- 
ing surrounded with kindness, may be called 
back to life and health. But for the present she 
is so weak that it is impossible to think of her tra^ 
veiling under several days. And in any case, I 
doubt if she will come with us, unless my fa*- 
ther come to fetch her. She says that she wilf 
not be a burden to our family. Ah ! nowit is a 
pleasure to open house and heart to her^ She is 
so changed ! And her child is — a little angett. 
For the Assessor it might be necessary on acr 
count of his leg that he go the city ; but he will 
not leave Sara, who requires his help so greatly 
(his servant is out of all danger]). Petrea, spiter 
of all fatigues and adventures, is quite superb.. 
She and Jacobi enliven us all. As things now 
stand we cannot fix decidedly the day of our ar- 
rival ; but if Sara continue to improve, as ap- 
pearances promise, Jacobi sets out to-morrow 
with the cnildren to you. It is so dear with 
them all here in the public-house. God grant 
that we may all soon meet again in our beloved 
home !" 

An hour after the receipt of tjiis letter the 
Judge set off with such haste as if his life were 
concerned. He journeyed from home to the for- 
est-village; we, on the contrary, reverse the jour- 
ney, and betake ourselves frocpi the public-house 
to home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Lilies were blossoming in the honse on the 
Ijcautifol morning of the twentieth of September. 
They seeme4 to shoot up of themselves under 
Gabriele's feet. The mother, white herself as a 
iUy. went about soAly in her fine morning-dress 
with a cloth in her hand wiping away from mir- 
ror or table the smallest particle of dust. A high- 
er expression of joy than common animated her 
countenance; a fine crimson tinged her otherwise 
pale checks, and the lips moved themselves in- 
yoluntaiily as if they would speak loving and 
joyful words. 

Bergstrom adorned ante-room and steps with 
foliage and splendid flowers, so that they repre- 
sented a contmuation of garlands along the white 
walls J and not a little delighted was he with his 
own taste, which Gabriele did not, at all, omit to 
praise. But although an unusuallv great deal 
of occupation pervaded the house this morning, 
ctill it was nevertheless unusually quiet ; people 
only spoke in low voices, and when the least 
noise was made the mother said, " Hash ! hush !" 

The cause of this was, that the lost but again- 
jbund child slept in the house of her parems. 
'» Sara had arrived there the evening iDefore, and 
we have passed over this scetie, for the great 
change in her, and her shaken condition had 
made it sorrowful; yet we wish indeed that the 
feeling reader had seen the raanlv teats which 
flowed down the cheeks of the Jadge, aS he laid 
the found-again dai^ter on the .bosom of her 
■mother I We should like to have shown him the 
unfortunate-one, as she rested with her haiids 
crossed over her ^>reast, oh the snow- White couch, 
over which the mothef herself had laid the fine 
coverlet : have shown him how she looked upon 
Ihe child whose bed stood near her own ; upon 
the beloved ones, who full of afi*ection ^urround- 
ed her— and then up. to heaven, without being* 
able to utter one word ! And how glad should 
we have been could we have seen the Jacobian 
pair this evening in the paternal home, and how 
there sate eating, round them, Adam and Jacob, 
the twin brothers of Jonathan and David, ditto 
Shem and Seth, with Solomon and little Al- 
fred. They were well-trained children, and look- 
ed particularly well, all dressed alike, in a blouse 
of aark stuff, over which fell back the white shirt 
collar, leaving free the throat with its lively tint 
of health, whilst the slender waist was girded 
with a narrow belt of white leather. Such was 
4he light troop of " the Berserl}:ers." 

But we return to our bright morning hour. 
Eva and Leonore were in the garden, and gath- 
■ered with their own hands some select apples 
and pears, which were to ornament the. dinner 
table. Thej^ were still glittering with dew, and 
for the last time the sun bathed them with purple 
hy the. song of the bulfinch. The sisters had 
sppken of Sara ; of the little Elise, whom they 
would educate ; of Jacpbi— and their conversa- 
tion was cheerfulj thentliey went tq pther sub- 
jects. 

"And to-day," said L6onore, "yoiir last an- 
swer goes to Colonel R.^— your last, no! And 
you feel, quite satisfied that it should be ^oV* 
. "Yes, quite!" returned Eva, "how the heart 
changes ! I cannot now conceive how I once 
loved him!" 

" It is extraordinary how he should still solicit 
your hand, and this aAer so long a separation. 



He must have loved you much more than an jr 
of the others to whom he made court:" 

"I do not think so, but— ah, Leonore! do yoti 
see the beautiful apple there 1 It is quite bright. 
Can you reach it 1 No 1 Yes, if you climb on 
this bough." 

" Must I give myself so much trouble 1" asked 
JL-eonore ; " that is indeed shocking ! WfeU, but 
I must try, only, catch me if I should fall !" 

The sisters were here interrupted by Petrea, 
whose appearance showed that she bad some- 
thing interesting to communicate. 

•; See, Eva," said she, giving to her a written 
piece of paper, " here you have something for 
morning-reading. ' Now you must convince your- 
self of something of which till now you would 
not believe. And I shall call you a stock, a 
stone, an automaton without heart and soul, if 
you do not — ^yes, smile! You will not laugh 
when you have read it. Leonore ! come dear 
Leonore, you must read it also, you will give me 
credit for being right. Read, sisters, read !* 

The sisters read the following remarks in the 
hand wri ting of the Assessor. 

"Happy is the lonely and the lowly! He 
may ripen and refresh himself in peace!"* 
Beautiful words, and what is better, true. 

" The foundling has proved their truth. He 
was sick at heart, and sinned; but he belonged 
to the lowly and to the unnoticed, and so he could 
be alone ; alone in the fresh, quiet wood, alone 
with the Great Physician, who only can heal the 
wounds of the heart— and it is become belter 
with him. v 

" N6W I begin to understand the Great Physi- 
cian, and the regimen which he has prescribed 
for me. I feared the gangrene selfishness, and 
would drink of the nectar of love ; but he said, 
"Not this draught, but that of self-denial — ^it is 
more purifying. 

" I nave drunk it. I have loved her for twenty 
years without pretension and without hope. 

" To-day I have passed my three-and-sixlieth 
year; the increasing pain in my side commands 
me to leave the steps of the patients, and tells 
me that I liave not many more paces to count 
till I reach my ^rave. May it be permitted to 
me to live the remainder oi my days more ex- 
clusively for her ! 

"At the * Old Man's Rose' will I live for her 
-^for it stands in my will that it belongs to her, 
to her, Eva Frank. 

" I will beautify this country-seat for her. I 
will plant there beautiful trees and flowers for 
her^ vines and roses will I bring there. Old 
age will sonie time s6ize on her, wither her, and 
consume her. But then, * the rose of age* will 
bloom for her, and the odour of my love bless 
her, when the ugly old man wanders on the earth 
no rnore, She will take her sisters to her there, 
there hear the songs of the birds, ' and see the 
^lory of the sun upon the lovely objects of na- 
ture, 

"I will repose on these thoughts during the 
solitary months or years that I must pass there. 
Truly, many a day will be heavy to me; the 
long evening solitary; truly, it were good to 
have there a beloved and gentle compaiiion, to 
whom'on^ might say each day *Good morning, 
the sun is. beautiful;' or in whose eyes — ^if it 



* From the Book of tbe Rose (Tunuwen's Bok), this is 
the sreoerai title of a csollection of romaDces, novels, and 
dramas, by Almquist, an intellectual, and at the same time 
one of the most fertile of the living Swedish writers. 
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•wen not so— one coold see a better sun ;— a 
•companion with whom one could enjoy books, 
nauire — all that God has given us of good; 
whose band, in the last heavy hour one could 
press, and to whom one could say, * Good night ! 
-we meet again — to-morrow — with love itself— 
with God!' 

*^ Buto-but— the. foundling shall find no home 
Qpon earth ! 

" Now, he will soon find another home, and 
-will say to the master there, * Father, have mer- 
cy pn my rose!' and to the habitation. of men 
will he say, * Wearifeome wast thou to me, O 
worMi but yet receive my thanks for the good> 
which thou hast given me V " 

When the sisters had ceased to read, several 
"briffht tears lay upon the paper, and shone in the 
light of the sun. Leonore dried her eyes, and 
turning herself to Petrea, inquired, " But Pe- 
trea, how came this paper into vour hands-V 

" Did I not think you would aSk f" said* Pct 
trea. " You should not ask such difficult ques- 
tions, Leonore.- Nay, now Eva's eyes are in- 
-quiring too — and so grave. Do you think that 
Mr. M unter has put it into my nands "J Nay, 
lie must be freed from that suspicion even at my 
expense. You want to know how I came by 
this paper 1 Well then — I stole it— stole* it on 
our journey — on the very morning after it was 
written." 

" But Petrea ! but Petrea !" 

" Yes, you good oiyies I it is too late now to 
cry, * but, Petrea 1' now you know the Assessor's 
secret; and you — may yOur consciences com- 
mand you, mine is hardened — ^you may start be- 
fore my act^ and be horrified ; I don't ask about 
it. The whole world may excommunicate me — 
I don't trouble myself!— Eva! Leonore! Sis- 
tere !» 

" Dearest Petrea," returned Eva, " this is af- 
ter all no surprise to me : I have long been aware 
of these sentmients ; I have reflected deeply and 
seriously on what will be best to do— and this 
sh^U be the end of all plots and surprises we will 
all of us join iii making his future nome happy ; 
he shall never feel the weight of solitude, nor 
th6 greater weight of believing himself unbe- 
loved." ». . .^ai 

Petrea laid an arm round the neck of each 
siscer, kissed them, smiling with a tear in her 
eye, and vanished. 

Somewhat later in the morning we find Eva 
and Gabriele on a visit at t^e beautiful parson- 
age-house immediately in the vicinity, of the 
city, where Mrs. Louise is in full commotion 
with all her goods and chatties, whilst the little 
Jacobis rioted with fadier and grand-fathet over 
^fields and meadows. The little four-years-old 
Alfred, an uncomn^only lively and amiable 
child, is alone with the mother at home ; he 
pays especial court to Gabriele, and believing 
that he must eiitertain her, he brings out his 
Noah's Ark to introduce to her, in his low, clear, 
young Voice, Ham and Hamlna, Shem and 
Shemina, Japhet and Jfaphetina. 

Aller all now-ijo-ye-ao's between the sisters 
"had been answered, Gabriele loosened the pa- 
per from a l)asket which Ulla had brought in, 
and asked Louise to be pleased to accept sonae 
roast veal and patties. « We thought," said she, 
*' that you would need something fresh, after the 
journey, before you get your store-room in order. 
Just taste a patty ! they are filled with nunce- 



meat, and I assure you are baked since the 
Flood." 

. " Really !" replied Louise laughing, " they are 
delicate too ! See, there's one for you, my little 
manikin ; but another time don't come and set 
yourself forward and look so hungry ! Thanks ! 
thanks, dear sister! Ah, how charming that 
we are come again into your neighbouroood ! 
How iresh and happy you all look ! And Pe- 
trea J how advantageously she has altered; she 
is come to .have something quiet and sensible 
about her; she has outgrown her nose, and 
dresses herself neatly; she is just like other 
people now. And see — ^here I have a warm, 
wadded morning-dress for her, that will keep her 
warm up in her garret ; is it not superb 1 And 
it cost only ten thalers courant.* 

" O, extraordinary — out of the common way ! 
Cluite unheard of !"^ said they, " is it not so 1 — 
why it is a piece of clothing for a whole lifel** 

"What a beautiful collar Eva has on! I 
really believe she is grown handsomer," said 
Louise. " You were, and are still the rose of 
the family, Eva ;. you look quite young, and are 
grown stout. I, for my part, cannot boast of 
that; but how can anybody grow stout when 
they have eight children to work for ! Do you 
know sisters, that in the last week before I left 
Stockholm, Lent out a hundred and six shirts I 
I hope I can meet with a good seamstress here 
at home ; look at my finger, it is quite hard and 
homy with sewing. God bless the children! 
one has one's trouble with them. But tell me 
how is it with our mother T They have always 
been writing to me that she was better— and yet 
I find her terribly gone off; it really grieves me 
to see her. What does Mr. Munter say V* 

" Oh," replied Gabriele warmly, " he says 
that she will recover. There is really no dan- 
ger ; she improves every day." 

EVa did not look so nopeful as Gabriele, and 
her eyes were filled with tears as she said, 
"When autumn and winter are only over, I 
hope that the spring 

" And do you know," interrupted Louise with 
animation, ** what I have been thinking of 1 In 
the spring she shall come to us and try the milk 
ci^re ; she shall occupy this room, with the view 
towards the beautiful Dirch grove, and shall en- 
joy the country air, and all the good things 
which the country aflfbrds, and which I can ob- 
tain for her— certainly this will do her good. 
Don't you thiuk that she will .then recover 1 
Don't you think that it i3 a bright idea of mine V 

The sisters thought that really it was bright, 
and Louise continued: 

" Now I must show you what I have brought 
for her. Do yon see these two damask break- 
fast cloths, and these six breakfast napkins ? — 
all spun in the house. I have had merely to 
pay mr the i^eaviDgi Nov, how do they please 
yon 1" I 

'^ O excellently! exeellenljy (" s^d one sister. 

" How vew handsome t How welcome they 
will be !" said the other. 

" And yoQ must see what I have bought for 
my father«~ab, Jacobi has it in his carpet-bag — 
one thing lies here and another there — but you 
will see it, you will see it." 

"What an inundation of things!" said Ga- 
briele, laughing. " One can see, however, that 
there is no shortness of money." 



* Alx)Ut ten shillings English. But then ten shillings of 
English money have a veiir diiferent amount of value ia 
Sweden and England.— M. H. 
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«* Thank God !" said Louise, "all is comfort- 
able in that respect, though you may very well 
believe that it was difficult enough at first; but 
we began by regulating the mouths according to 
the dishes. Ever since I married I have had 
the management of the money. I am my hus- 
band's treasurer j he gives over to me whatever 
comes in, and he receives from me ^ what he 
wants, and in this way all has gone right. Thank 
God, when people love one another all does go 
right ! I am happier than I deserve to be, with 
such a good, excellent husband, and such well- 
disposed children. If our little girl, our little 
Louise, had but lived ! Ah, it was a happiness 
when she was born, after the eight boys ; and 
then for two years she was our greatest delight. 
Jacobi almost worshipped her ; he would sit for 
whole hours beside her cradle, and was perfectly 
happy if he only had her on his knee. But she 
was inexpressibly amiable — so good, so clever, 
so quiet, an actual little angel! Ah! it was 
hard to lose her. Jacobi grieved as I have 
never seen a man grieve ; but his happy tem- 

Eerament and his piety came to his help. She 
as now been dead above a year. Ah ! never 
shall I forget my little girl !" 

Louise's tears flowed abundantly ; the sisters 
could not help weeping with her. But Louise 
soon collected herself again, and said, while she 
wiped her eyes, "Now we have also anxiety 
with little David's ankles : but there is no per- 
fect happiness in this world, and we have no 
right to expect it. Pardon me that I have trou- 
bled you; and now let us speak of something 
else, while I get my things a little in order. 
Tell me something about our acquaintance — 
aunt Evelina is well V* 

" Yes, and sits as grandmother of five nephews 
at Axelholm, beloved and honoured by all. It 
is a very sweet family that she sees about her, 
and she has the happiest old age." 

" That is pleasant to hear. But she really de- 
served to be loved and honcnired. Is her Karie 
also married 1" -* ^' \ 

" Ah, no ! Karie is dead! and this has been 
her greatest sorrow; they were so happy to- 
logether." 

" Ah, thou Heaven ! Is she dead 1 Ah, yes, 
now I remember you wrote to me that she was 
dead — Look at this dress, sisters — a present from 
my dear husband ; is it not handsome 1 and then 
quite modern. Yes, yes, dear Gabriele, you need 
not make such an ambiguous face : it is very 
hmdsome, and quite in 3ie fashion, that I can 
assure you. But, a prapoSy how is the Court- 
Preachef 1 Exists still in a new form, does it 7 
Now that is good I I'll put it on this afternoon 
on purpose to horrify Jacobi, and tell him that 
fur the future I intend to wear it in honour of 
his nomination to the office of court-preacher." 

All laughed. 

" But tell me," continued Louise, " how will 
our ^ great astonishment' go onl how have you 
ai^ranged it !" 

'* In this manner," returned oneW the sisters. 
" We shall all meet for a ereat coffee-drinking 
in the garden, and during this we shall lead the 
conversation in a natural sort of way to the piece 
of ground on the other side of the fence, and then 
peep through the cracks in it, and then express 
thativ^ual wish that this fence might come down. 
And then, at this signal, your eight boys, Louise, 
are to fall on the fence and 

" How can you think," said Louise—" to be 
sure my boys are nimble and strong, but it 
•lid require the power of Bersexkers to 



"Don't be alarmed," answered the sisters 
laughing, "the fence is sawn underneath, and 
stands only so firm that a few pushes will pro- 
duce the effect— the thing is not difficult. Be- 
sides, we'll all run to the attack, if it be need- 
ful." I 

" O heaven help Ujs ! if it be only so, my jroong 
ones will soon manage the business — and a fro- 
pos! I have a few bottles of select white sugar- 
beer* with me, which would certainly please my- 
father, and which will be exactly the right things 
if we— as is customary on such occasions, have 
to drink healths." y 

During this conversation liltle' Alfred had gone 
round ineffectually offering two kisses, and was 
just on the point of growing angrybecaaselris 
wares found no demand, when all at once, sum- 
moning resolution, he threw his arms round 
Gabriele's neck, and exclaimed; "Now I see- 
really and thoroughly, that aunt Gabriele has 
need of a kiss !" And it was not aunt Gab- 
riele's fault if the dear child was not convinced 
how wholly indispensable his gift was. 

But Louise still turned over her things. — 
" Here," said she, " I have a waistcoat for 
Bergstrom, and here a neck-kerchief for Ulla, 
as well as this little brush with which to dust 
mirrors and tables. Is it not superb 1 And see,, 
a little pair of bellows, and these trifles for 
Brigitta." 

" Now the old woman," said the sisters, " will 
be happy ! She is now and then out of humour^ 
but a feast of coffee, and some little present, 
reconcile her with all the world ; and to-day 
she will get both.' ... 

" And see," continued Louise, " now capital- 
ly these bellows blow : they can make the very 
worst wood burn— see how the dust flies !" 

"Uh! one can be blown away oneself ;" said 
Gabriele laughing. ., 

While the sisters were still occupied wftE 
cleaning and dusting, and Louise was admiring 
her own discoveries, the Judge came in, happy 
and warm. 

" What a deal of business is going forward !"' 
exclaimed he laughing. " I must congratulate 
you," said he, " Louise, your boys please me en- 
tirely. They are animated boys, with intellects 
all alive — ^but at the same time, obedient and 
polite. Little David is a regular hair-brain, 
and a magnificent lad — what a pity it is that he 
will be lame." 

Louise crimsoned from heart-felt joy over the 
praise of her boys, and answered quickly to the 
lamentation over the little David, " You should 
hear father, what a talent he has for the vioion-* 
cello ; .he will be a second Gehrman." .; 

"Nay, that is good," returned the Judge,^ 
"such a talent as that is worth his two feet.. 
But I have hardly had time to notice you prop- . 
erly yet, Louise. Heavens! its glorious that 
you are come again into our neighbourhood ; . 
now I think I shall be able to see you every day ! * 
and you can also enjoy here the iresh air of the 
country. You have got thin, but I reaUy think - 
you have grown !" i 

Louise said laughingly, that the time for that 
was over with her. 

The sisters also, among themselves, made 
their observations on Louise. They were rejoi- 
ced to see her, among all her things, so exactly- . 
herself again. 

Handsomer she certainly had not become — 



' A^iort of effervescing^ beer, ivsembling oar pop or (in.- 
ger beer i sweet aud bitter at the same time.— M. a. 
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'but people cannot grow handsomer to all eter- 
nity. She looked well and she looked good, had 
no more of the cathedral about her ; she was an 
excellent Provost's lady. 

I We place ourselves now in Sara's chamber. 
f When a beloved and guiltless child returns, 
^fler sufferings overcome, to the bosom of parents 
into a beloved home, who can describe the sweet 
<lelight of its situation 1 The pure enjoyment of 
All the charms of home ; the tenderness of the 
family ; the resigning themselves to the heaven- 
ly feeling of being again at home 1 But the 

guilty 

. We have seen a picture of the prodigal son 
which we shall never forget ! It is the moment 
of reconciliation ; the father opens his arms to 
the son ; the son falls into them and hides his 
face. Deep compunction of the heart bows down 
his head, and over his pale cheek — the only part 
of his countenance which is visible, runs a tear 
— a tear of penitence and pain, which says every- 
thing. The golden ring mav be placed upon his 
hand : the fatted calf may be killed and served 
«p before him — ^he cannot feel gay or happy — 
■embittering tears gush forth from the fountains 
of memory. 

, Thus was it with Sara, and exactly to that de- 
gree in which her heart was really purified and 
ennobled. As she woke out of a refreshing sleep 
in her ne^ home, and saw near her, her child 
sleeping on the soft snow-white bed ; as she saw 
^11, by the streaming-in light of the morning sun 
so festally pure and fresh ; as she saw how the 
faithful memory of affection had treasured up all 
lier youthful predilections ; as she saw her favour- 
ite flowers, the asters, standing upon the stove, 
in an alabaster vase; and as she thought how all 
this had been — and how it now was — she wept 
"bitterly. 

Petrea, who was reading in the window of 
Sara's room waiting for her awaking, stood now 
with cordial and consoling words near her bed. 

" Oh, Petrea !" said Sara, taking her hand and 
■pressing it to her breast, " let me speak with you. 
My heart is full. I feel as if I could tell you all, 
«iid you would understand me. I did not come 
here of my own will— your father brought me. 
He did not ask me — he took me like a child, 
and I obeyed like a child. I was weak; I 
thought soon to die ; but this night under this 
roof has given me strength. I feel now that I 
shall live. Listen to me, Petrea, and stand by 
me, for as soon as my feet will carry me I must 
ff> away from here. I will not be a burden to 
-this house. Stained and despised by the world, 
as I am, I will not pollute this sanctuary ! 
Already have I read aversion towards me in 
CJabriele's look. Oh, my abode here would be 
-a pain Co myself! Might my innocent little one 
only remain in this blessed house. I must away 
from here I These charms of life ; this abun- 
dance, they are not for me — they would wake 
anguish in my soul! Poverty and labour be- 
seem me ! I will away hence. I must !-;-but I 
will trouble nobody : I will not appear ungrate- 
ful. Help me, Petrea— think for me; what I 
should do and where I should go I" 

" J have already thought," replied Petrae. 

" Have you 1" said Sara, joyfully surprised, 
and fixed upon her searchingly her large eyes. 

" Come and divide my solitude," continued 
Petrea, in a cordial voice. " You know that I, 
although in the house of my parents, yet live 
for myself alone, and have the most perfect 



freedom. Next to my room is another, a very 
simple but quiet room, which might be exactly 
according to your wishes. Come and dwell 
there. There you can live perfectly as you 
please ; be alone, or see only me, till the quiet 
influence of calm days draw you into the inno- 
cent life of the family circle." 

" Ah, Petrea," returned Sara, " you are good, 
but you cannot approach a person of ill-report, 
and you do not know — 

" Hush, hush," interrupted Petrea ; " I know 
very well, because I see and hear you again. 
Oh, Sara, who am I that I should turn away 
from you 1 God sees into the heart, and he 
knows how weak and erring mine is, even if 
my outward life remain pure, and if circum- 
stances and that which surrounds me have pro- 
tected me, and have caused my conduct to be 
blameless. But I know myself, and I have no 
more earnest prayer to God than that : * For- 
give me my trespasses.' May I not pray by 
your side 1 Cannot we tread together the path 
which lies before usl Both of us have seen 
into many depths of life ; both of us now lo<Tk 
up humbly to the cheerful heaven. Give me 
your hand ; you Were always dear to me, and 
now, even as in the years of childhood do I feel 
drawn to you. Let us go, let us try together 
the path of life. My heart longs after you ; and 
does not yours say to you that we are fit for 
one another, and that we can be happy to- 
gether]" 

** Should I be a burden to youl" said Sara : 
" were I but stronger, I would wait upon you ; 
could I only win my bread by my hands, as in 
the latter years I have done ; but now — " 

*' Now give yourself up to me blindly," said 
Petrae. "I have enough for us both. In a 
while, when we are stronger, we will help one 
another." 

" Will not my wasted life — my bitter remem- 
brances make my temper gloomy and me a bur- 
den 1" asked Sara, "and do not dark spirits 
master those who have been so long in their 
power 1" 

" Penitence," said Petrea, " is a goddess — 
she protects the erring. And if a heathen can 
say this, how much more a Christian !^ — O, 
Sara ! annihilating repentance itself— I know 
it — can become a strength for him, by which he 
can erect hhnself. It can raise up to new life ; 
it can arouse a will which can conquer all things 
— ^it has raised me erect — it will do the same 
for you ! You stand now in middle life — a long 
future is before you — you have an amiable 
child ; have friends ; have to live for eternal 
life ! live for these I and you will see how, by 
degrees, the night vanishes ; the day ascends, 
and all arranges itself and becomes clear. 
Come, and let us two unitedly work at the most 
important business of life — improvement!" 

Sara, at these words raised herself in the bed, 
and new beams were kindled in her eyes. " I 
will," said she ; *' Petrea, an angel speaks 
through you ; your words strengthen and calm 
me wonderfully — I will begin anew — 

Petrea pressed Sara to her breast, and spoke 
warm and heartfelt " thanks," and then added 
softly, ** and now be ai good child, Sara ! — all 
weak and sick people are children. Now, sub- 
mit, calmly and resignedly, to be treated and 
guided like such a one ; gladden by so doing, 
those who are around you, and who all wish 
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you wen ! We cannot think of any change be- 
fore you are considerably better— it would trou- 
ble every one." 

At this moment the door was opened, and the 
mother looked in inquiringly ; she smiled so af- 
fectionately as she locked Sara in her arms. 
Leonore followed her ; but as she saw Sara's 
excited state of mind, she went quickly back 
and returned with a plate covered with all kind 
of good things ; and now cheerful and merry 
words emulated one another to divert the again- 
found-one ; old modes of speech wera again re- 
verted to, and old acquaintances renewed. * 

" Do you know Madame Folette again 1 She 
has been lately repaired. Can she have the 
honour of giving you a cup of coffee 1 There is 
your old cup with the stars ; it was saved with 
Madame Folette from tlie fire, and the little one 
here with the rose-buds is allotted to our little 
Elise. You must really taste these rusks — ^they 
never were in the Ark— they came with the 
blushing morning out of the oven. Our * little 
lady* has herself selected and filled the basket 
with the very best for you; you shall see 
whether these home-baked would not please 
even the Assessor ;" — and so on. 

In the mean time the little Elise "had awoke, 
and looked with bright blue eyes up to great 
Elise, who bent down to her. They were really 
like each other, as often daughter's daughters 
and grandmothers are, and appeared to feel re- 
lated already. When Sara saw her child in 
Elise's arms, tears of pure joy filled her eyes 
for the first time. 



I do not know whether my lady-readers have 
nerves to stand by, while "the Berserkers" 
overthrow the garden-fence. I fancy not ; and 
therefore, with my reader's permission, I make 
a little leap over the great event of the day — 
the thrown-down wooden fence, which fell so 
hastily that the Berserkers themselves tumbled 
all together over it, — and go into the new piece 
of land, where we shall find the family-party 
assembled, setting on a Hower-decorated moss- 
seat, under a tall birch tree, which waved over 
them its crown, tinged already with autumnal 
yellow. The Septembr sun, which was ap- 
proaching its setting, illuminated the group, and 
gleamed through the alders on the brook, which 
softly murmuring among blue creeks, flowed 
round the new piece of land, and at once beau- 
tified and bounded it. 

Tears shone in the eyes of the family-father; 
but hie spoke not. To see hnnself the object 
of so much love ; the thoughts on the future ; 
on his favourite plan ; fatherly joy and pride ; 
gratitude towards his children-r-towards Heav- 
en, all united themselves to fill his heart with 
the most pleasurable sensations which can bless 
a human bosom. 

The mother, immediately after the great sur- 
prise, and the explosion of joy which followed 
it, had gone into the house with Eva and Leon- 
ore. Among those who remained behind, we 
see the friend of the family Jeremias Munter, 
who wore on the occasion the grimmest count- 
enance in the world ; the Baron L. who was no 
more the wild extravagant youth, but a man, 
and beyond this, a landed-proprietor, whose 
grave demeanour was beautified by a certain 
agreeable sobriety, particularly visible when he 



spoke with Gabriele, at whose ieet he was 
seated. 

Louise handed about white-sugar beer, which 
nobody praised more highly than herself. She 
found that it had something unearthly in it, 
something positively exalting ; but when Ga- 
briele, immediately after she had drank a half 
glass, gave a spring upwards, *<^our eldest" be^ 
came terrified, for such a strong working of her 
effervescing white-beer she had by no means 
expected. Nevertheless she was soon sur- 
rounded by the eight, who cried altogether, 
"Mother, may I have some beerl" "And I 
too 1" " And 1 1" " And I too 1" " And 1 1" 
" And 11" " Send a dealof foam for me, mam- 
ma dear !" 

" Nay, nay, nay, dear boys ! people must not 
come clamouring and storming thus — ^you don't 
see that I or the father do so. SolcHnon must 
wait to the very last now. Patience is a ^wd 
herb. There, you have it ; now drink, but don't 
wet yourselves !" 

After the little Jacobis had aH enjoyed the 
foaming, elevating liquor, they became possess- 
ed by such a buoyant spirit of life, that Louise 
was obliged to command them to exhibit their- 
mighty deeds at a distance. Hereupon they 
swarmed forth on journeys of discovery, and 
began to tumble head over heels round the 
place. David hobbled along with his little 
crutch over stock and stone, whilst Jonathan 
gathered for him all sorts of flowers, and pluck- 
ed the bilberry plants, to which he pointed with 
his finger — little nosegays were then made out 
of them, with which they overwhelmed their 
aunts, especially Gabriele, their chosen friend 
and patron. The serious Adam, the eldest of 
the eight, ahoy of exceedingly staid demeanour^ 
sat quietly by the side of his grandfather, and 
appeared to consider himself one of the elder- 
ly people ; the little Alfred hopped about his 
mother. ^ 

The Judge looked around him with an ani- 
mated countenance ; he planted alleys and 
hedges ; set down benches and saw them filled 
with happy people, and communicated his plans 
to Jacobi. 

Jeremias observed the scene with a bitter, 
melancholy, and to him, peculiar smile. As 
little David came hmping up to him with the 
fragrant wood- flowers, he exclaimed suddenly, 
" Why not rather make here a botanic garden 
than a common park 1 Flowers are indeed the 
only pleasant thing here in the woiid, and be- 
cause people go ail about snnfiing wiUi the nose^ 
it might be as well to provide them with some- 
thing to smell at. A water-establishment also 
could be united with it, and thus something 
miserable might get washed away from the 
pitiable wretches here in this world." 

The Judge seized on the idea with joy. "So 
we will," said he, " we will unite pleasure with 
profit. This undertaking will cost more than a 
simple public pleasure ground, but that need hot 
prevent it. In this beautiful time of peace, and 
with the prospect of its long continance, people 
may take works in hand, and hope to complete 
them, even if they should require a long time." 

"And such works," said Jacobi, "operate 
ennoblingly on life in times of peace. Peace 
requires even as great amass of power as war». 
but against another kind of foe. Every enno- 
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Wing of tSis earthly existence, everything which 
exalts the mind to a more intellectual life, is a 
battery directed against the commoner nature 
in man, and is a service done to humanity and 
one*s native land." 

"BahJ'* cried J6remiaa,with vexation, "hu- 
manity and native land! You have always 
large words in the mouth— if a fence is thrown 
down a.bush planted, it is immediately called a 
benefit for one's native land. Plant your fields 
and throw down your fences, but let the native 
land rest in peace ! for it troubles itself just as 
little about you, as you about it. For one's 
country and humanity! — that should sound very 
affecting— all mere talk !" 

" No, now you are in fact too sever^" said 
the Judge, smiling at the outbreak of his friend ; 
'* and I, as far as regards myself," continued he, 
gravely, but cheerfully, " wish that a clearer 
idea of one's country accompanied everjr step 
of human activity. If there be a love which is 
natural and.reasonable, it is the love of one's 
country. Have I not to thank my country for 
everything that I have ! Are they not its lawsj 
its institutions, its spiritual life, which have de- 
veloped by whole being, as man and as a citizen 1 
And are they not the deeds of my fathers which 
have fashioned these ; which have given them 
their power and their individual life 1 In fact, 
love and gratitude towards one's parents, is no 
greater duty than love and gratitude towards 
one's native land ; and there is no one, be he 
inan or woman, high or low, but who, accord- 
ing to his own relationships, can and must pay 
this holy debt. And this is exactly the signifi- 
cation of a christianly constituted state, that 
every onejshall occupy with his pound so as to 
benefit, at the same time, both the individual 
and the community at large." 

•♦•Thus," added Petrea, "do the raindrops 
swell the brook, which pours its water into the 
river, and may, even though it be nameless, 
communicate benefit in its course." 

** So it is, my dear child," asaid her fether, 
and extended to her his hand. 

" It is a gladdening thought," said Louise, 
with tearful eyes. " Pay attention, Adam, to 
'ivhat grandfather and aunt say, and keep it in 
your mind; — but don't open your mouth so 
wide ; a whole frigate could sail into it." 

At these words little Alfred began to laugh 
so shrilly and so heartily that all the elderly 
folks irresistibly bore him company. Adam 
laughed too ; and at the sound of this peal of 
laughter came bounding forward from all ends 
and corners Shem and Seth, Jacob and Solomon, 
Jonathan and David, just as a flock of sparrows 
comes flying down over a handful of scattered 
corn. They came laughing because they heard 
laughter, and wished to be present at the enter- 
tainment. 

In the mean time the sun had set, and the 
cool kobolds of evening began to wander over 
the place, as the family, amid the most cheer- 
ful talk, arose in order to return to the house. 
As they went into the city the ball on St. 
Mary's church glimmered like fire in the last 
beams of the sun, and the moon ascended like 
a pale but gentle countenance over the roof of 
their house. There was a something in this 
appearance which made a sorrowful impression 
on Gabriele. The star of the church tower 



glittered over the grave of her brotha*, aild the 
look of the moon made her invoiuntarily think 
on the pale, mUd countenance of her mother. 
For the rest, the earening was so lovely, the 
blackbird sang among the alders by the brook, 
and the heaven lay ctear and brightly blue over 
the earth, whilst the wind and every disturbing 
sound beoiHne more and more hushed. 
. Gabriele Walked on, full of thought, and did 
not observe thai Baron L. had approached her ; 
they were almojst walking together as he said, 
** I am very glad ; it was very pleasant to me to 
see you aU again so happy !" 

"Ah, yes,"* answered Gabriele, "now we 
can all foe together again. It is a great happi- 
neBs that Louise and her family are come here." 
"Perhaps," oontiaoed the Baron, "perhaps, 
it might be audacity to disturb such a happily 
united life, and to wish to separate a daughter 
and sister from such a family — ^but if the tru- 
est 

" Ah !" hastily interrupted Gabri^, " don't 
speak of disturbing anything, of changing any- 
thing—every thing is 8o good as it aow is !" 
He was «ilent, with an expression of sorrow. 
" Let us all be happy together," said Gabri- 
ele, bashfully and cordially; ^*you will stop 
some time with us. It is so charming to have- 
friends and sifters — ^tfais united life is so agree- 
able with them." 

The Baron's countenance brightened. Hi 
seized Gabnele's hand, and would have sal 
something, but she hastened from him to her 
father, whose arm she tobk. 

Jaeobi conducted Petrea; they were cheierful 
and confidential together, as happy brother and 
sister. She spoke of him, of her present hap- 
piness, and of the hope which made up her fu- 
ture. He todc the liveliest interest in it, and 
spoke with her of his plans; of his domestic 
happiness; and with especial ' rapture of hia 
boys ; of their obedience to the slightest word 
of their parents ; of their mutual afiectiOn to 
each otiier — and see—* ail this was LOaise's 
work ! And Louise's praise was sung forth in 
a harmonious duet — ever a sweet scent for 
" our eldest," who appeared however to listen 
to no one but her father. 

They soon reached home. The mother stood 
with the silver ladle in her hand, and the most 
friendly smile on her lips, in the library, before 
a large steaming bowl of punch, and with look 
and voice bade the entering party welcome. 

" My dear Elise," said the Judge embracing 
her, "you are become twenty years younger." 
"Happiness makes one young," answered 
she, looking on him affectionately. 
People seated themselves. 
" Don't make so much noise children !" said 
Louise to her eight, seating herself with the 
little Elise on her knees ; " can't you seat your- 
selves without so much noise and bustle." 

Jeremias Munter had placed himself in a cor- 
ner, and was quiet, and seemed depressed. 
StUlness pervaded the assembly ; the j " 
were filled, and the skal .began. 

No. 1, which the Judge proposed, was "for 
the old friend, Jeremias Munter, on this last 
evening which he spends with us as our towns- 
man — and may blessings follow him to his new 
home !" which was drunk with the warmest 
evidences of aflfection, and with tearful eyea. 
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No. 3, which Jaeobi spoxe eloquently, was, 
** for the Parents ; for their happiness and well- 
being," said he with emotion, ** through which 
I, and so many others as well as 1, will be 
blessed!" 

No. 3, was drank to the prosperity of the new 
Pastor^s family. 

No. 4, for the new purchased land. 

No. 6, for the old — ever-new Home. 
' No. 6, was " the health of all good children !" 
The eight seemed as if they could not return 
thanks enough. 

Before long, the voice of Mother Louise was 
heard saying, "Nay, nay, children, you must 
not drink a drop more ! What do you say, my 
little David 1 A thee-and-thou toast with Mr. 
Munter 1 No thank you greatly, my dear fel- 
low, you can propose that another time ! You 
have drunk to-day toasts enough — more perhaps 
than your little heads can carry.^* 

" I beg for the boys," said the Assessor in his 
most friendly voice, *' I will propose a skal, and 
they must drink it with me. Fill, yet once 
more, the glasses! — I propose a skal for peace ! 
peace in our country, and peace in our homes ! 
A skal for love and knowledge, which alone can 
make peace a blessing ! A skal, in one word, 
for — Peace upon Earth !" 

" Amen ! amen !" cried Jaeobi, drank off his 
glass and threw it behind him. Louise looked 
at her mother somewhat astonished, but the 
mother followed Jacobi*s example ; she too was 
carried away. 

" All glasses to the ground after this skal !" 
cried the Judge, and sent his, cover and all, 
smashing on the floor. With an indescribable 
pleasure the little Jacobis threw their glasses 
up, and endeavoured to make the skal for Peace 
as noisy and tumultuous as possible. 



We leave now the joyful circle, from which 
re have seen the mother softly steal away. We 
ee her go into the boudoir, where, reposing in 



comfortable quiet she writes the following lines 
to her friend and sister. 

" I have left them now for a few minutes, in 
order to rest, and to say a few words to you, my 
Cecilia. Here it is good and quiet, and joyful 
voices — ^truly festival voices, echo to me here. * 
The heart of my Ernst enjoys the highest plea- 
sure, for he sees all his children happy around 
him. And the children — Cecilia, he has reasoQ 
to be joyful over them and proud ; they stand 
all around him, good, and excellent human be- 
ings ; they thank him that existence has been 
given to them, and that they have learned its 
worth ; they are satisfied with their lot. The 
lost, and again-found-one has come home, in or- 
der to begin a new life, and her charming child 
is quite established on the knees of the grand- 
father. 

*' I hear Gabriele's guitar accompanied by a 
song. I fancy now they dance. Louise's eight 
boys make the floor shake. Jacobi's voice is 
heard above all. The good, ever-young man! 
I also should be joyful, for all in my house is 
peaceful and well- arranged. And I am so ; my 
heart is Aill of thankfulness, but my body is 
weary— very weary. 

*' The fir trees on the grave wave and beckon 
me. I see their tops saluting me in the clear 
moonlight, and pointing upwards. Dost thoa 
beckon me, my sent Dost thou call me to 
come home to thee t My first-born, my sum- 
mer-child ! Let me whisper to thee that this is 
my secret wish. The earth was friendly towards 
me ; friendly was my home ; when thou wast 
gone, my favourite ! I began to follow. Per- 
haps the day of my departure is at hand. I feel 
in myself as if I were able to go to rest. And 
might a really bright and beautiful moment be 
enjoyed by me before my last sleep, I would yet 
once more press my husband's hand to my lips, 
look around me on earth with a blessing, and 
upwards towards heaven with gratitude, and 
say as now, out of the depths of my heart, 
* Thank God for the home here, and for the 
home there !* " 



TEE END 
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AURIVAL. TEA. POKTEAITS. 

About the end of February, in the year 
1829, 1 found myself at the barrier one eve- 
ning, awaiting tne compulsory visit of the 
Custom House Officer, who was to admit 
me into the Swedish capital. It was amid 
a violent drifting of snow, and in a small 
open sleigh, that I sat there, frozen, tired 
and sleepy; no very enviable situation, as 
my fair and gentle readers will allow. 

My poor steed, who had a cold, coughed 
and sneezed. The servant who drove my 
sleigh, beat his arms across his body to 
warm himself; the storm howled, and the 
snow drifted about us. I closed my eyes 
and waited, as I have often done in snow 
storms within as well as out of the house ; 
and this I have always found the best way 
if one cannot escape such evils. At last I 
heard the sound of slow steps on the crack- 
ling snow. The officer approached with 
his lantern. He had a red nose, and ap- 
peared unhappy. I held a gold piece in my 
hand, and was desirous of transferring it, 
unperceived, into his, that I might secure 
for myself a quiet, and an undisturbed ride. 
He drew his hand back ; " It is not necessa- 
ry, " said he, dryly, but politely ; " I will 
not give you much inconvenience, " contin- 
ued he, while he began to examine my car- 
pet bag, and look over my packages. I 
found myself compelled, not without vexa- 
tion, to alight. Out of humor, and with 
some malicious pleasure, I put my money 
back into my reticule, and thought, " Well, 
well, he is too proud to take any thing for 
his trouble. *' 

My talkative driver, however, entered 
into some conversation with him. 

" It is rough, frightful weather, this eve- 
ning, dear sir. " 

'* Yes. " 

"I think it would be much more agreea- 
ble, if you were sitting in your own room, 
sipping something warm, instead of freez- 
ing your fingers and keeping us here, for 
which nobody thanks you. " 

No answer. 

" I would give something to be sitting, 
now, by our old folks' warm fire, and eating 
my Sunday's porridge — that would relish, 
sir! " 

"Yes, yes." 



"Are you married? " 

" Yes. " 

" Have you children? " 

"Yes." 

"Ah; how many?" 

" Four, " — and a deep sigh followed this 
answer. 

"Four! — well, then you have mouths 
enough to feed. Ha, ha ! now you think 
you have found something contraband. — 
Cheese, my dear sir, cheese, you see. Yes, 
indeed, it makes your mouth water. I will 
lay a wager that you would prefer to taste 
it, rather than to bite into the moon. Now, 
do not you see that is only a butter-keg, " 
etc! etc. 

After the inspector had convinced himself 
that a goodly variety of cheeses, loaves of 
bread, and ginger-cakes, made up the prin- 
cipal part of the lading of the sleigh, he re- 
placed every thing in the neatest order, gave 
me his hand to assist me into it, and care- 
fully tucked the furs about me. My ill- 
humor had vanished long ago. Is it, thought 
I, the fault of the poor inspector, that he is 
the plague and torment of travellers ? this 
one, certainly, has performed his duty in 
the most civil manner. And while he went 
on to restore every thing to its place, care- 
fully and conscientiously, various consider- 
ations rose in my mind, which disposed me 
to still more kindness. The red, frozen 
nose, the depressed expression of counte- 
nance, the stiff fingers, the poor children, 
the snow storm, the dark, dismal evening, 
all these passed before me like the shadows 
in a Camera Obscura, and my heart was 
quite softened by them. I felt again after 
the piece of money. I thought of some 
gingerbread and a cheese for the four chil- 
drens' supper ; but while I was feeling, and 
while I was thinking, the man opened the 
bar, took oflF his hat politely, and I passed 
quickly through the gateway. I would have 
cried out " halt, " — but I did not ! With an 
oppressed heart and uncomfortable feelings, 
as if I had lost something valuable on the 
way, I proceeded through the city, and saw 
in the white snow flakes before me, as in a 
transparency, the frozen, red nose and sad 
face, on which I might so easily, at least 
for a moment, have called up a cheerful 
look. 
How many occasions, of doing good in 
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greater or less measure, are passed by from 
irresolution. WTiile we are saying to our- 
selves, " shall I, or shall I not ? " the mo- 
ment flies away, and the blossom of joy 
which we might have given to it is with- 
ered, and often cannot be revived by any 
tears of repentance. 

Thus I sadly reflected, while my sleigh 
moved slowly over the deep, sandy snow, 
often sunk tnrough to the stones, and was 
with difficulty drawn out again. The storm 
had extinguished the lamps in the lanterns, 
and the streets were hardly lighted at all, 
except by the rays from the shops. Here I 
saw a gentleman who was about losing his 
cloak; and as he was drawing it more 
closely around him, the wind took off* his 
hat. There was a lady, who, while with 
one hand she held the brim of her bonnet 
and with the other secured her cloak, ran 
blindly, but violently, against a fruit stall ; 
the sharp nosed mistress of which, besought 
her, in a rude tone, to keep a better look- 
out. 

Here yelled a dog ; there swore a fellow 
who had run his cart against that of anoth- 
er ; while a little boy ran whistling gaily 
through the snow-flakes and other hindran- 
ces which did not at all disturb his quiet 
. boyish spirit. Often a covered sleigh, with 
its lighted lamps, like comets, drove by and 
pushed aside men and beasts. This was 
all I saw or heard of this great and splendid 
capital that evening. To enliven myself, I 
began to think of the amiable family in 
whose bosom 1 should soon find myself ; on 
the pleasant occasion which led me there, 
and on still other gay, bright and soul 
warming ideas, which pressed upon my 
memory. At last my sleigh stopped. My 
driver cried, "Now we are here," and I 
said to myself with delight, " Now I am 
here, too. " I soon heard around me many 
voices crying, " good day ! good day, good 
evening, welcome, welcome. " I, my bread, 
cheese, ginger-bread, we were all heartily 
welcome, and were conducted into a pleas- 
ant, warm room. Half an hour later I was 
sitting in a handsome, well-lighted parlor, 
where Colonel H. and his family were as- 
sembled. The tea hour had arrived, and 
from the hissing kettle arose the cloudy 
steam hovering over the well filled baskets 
of cakes, biscuits and cracknels which cov- 
ered the capacious tea table. Telemachus, 
when he issued from Tartarus into the 
Elysian fields, could not have felt greater 
pleasure than I, who from my snow-storm 
journey had run into the friendly haven of 
this tea table. 

The pleasant, graceful persons who were 
moving about me, the agreeable room, the 
lights which, at times, add not a little to the 
brightness of the spirit, the warming 
draught which I was enjoying, every thing 
was animating, exhilarating. Every thing 



was — ah will you believe it, reader, that 
the frozen nose there at the gate placed 
itself in the midst of my pleasure, on the 
edge of my tea cup, and embittered the 
nectar it contained. It did indeed : and I 
believe I should have felt less shocked if I 
had seen my own "double." To restore 
my quiet I said to myself that the next 
morning I would repair my inadvertence, 
and, content with this resolution for the 
morrow, I sat now, according to my cus- 
tom, silently in the corner of the room, 
while I knit upon my stocking ; now and 
then sipped from my cup, which stood near 
me on a little table ; and unobserved, but 
attentively watched the family picture be- 
fore me. Gol. H. sat in the corner of a 
sofa and played Patience. The Blockade 
of Copenhagen I believe. He was a tall, 
strongly-built, but thin man, and had the 
appearance of ill health. The expression 
of his face was noble, and from his deeply 
sunken eyes there beamed a penetrating but 
quiet glance, which had an almost divine 
expression, particularly when it was turned 
upon his children. He spoke seldom, he 
never made speeches, but his words, uttered 
slowly, and with a gentle energy, bad usu- 
ally the effect of oracles. Earnestness and 
mildness reigned in his whole character. 
He held himself almost singularly upright, 
and I always thought that this proceeded 
less from his early military habits, than 
from the unbending honesty, the strength 
and integrity which formed the principal 
features in his character, and which were 
mirrored in his exterior. 

He did not join in the conversation, which 
this evening was carried on with much ani- 
mation among his children ; but sometimes 
he dropped a dry witty observation, which 
was accompanied by a look that was so 
mischievously comical, and yet so filled 
with kindness towards those to whom it 
referred, that they received perplexity and 
pleasure from it at the same time. 

His wife, " the gracious lady," (as I still 
from old custom must call her) sat in anoth- 
er corner of the sofa, making bobbin, but 
without bestowing much attention on her 
work. She seemed not to have been hand- 
some, even in her youthful days, but she had 
about her, particularly when she spoke, 
something good, interesting and animaied, 
which one looked at with pleasure. Some- 
thing tender and restless appeared in her 
face, particularly in her eyes. One read 
there that she tore ever at her heart the 
long, eternal forethought of ideas and cares, 
which for a wife and mother, and housewife 
begins with her husband and children, runs 
through all the aflfairs to the smallest branch 
of the household, and has no end, like the 
atoms of dust which are blown away but 
are ever falling again. 

The tender and restless glance of the 
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gtacioUs lady was this evening very often 
turned upon Emily, the eldest daughter, 
With an expression at the same time, of joy 
and grief. An affectionate smile floated 
over her lips, and tears glistened on her 
eye-lids ; but from the smiles as well as the 
tears beamed the tender and warm love of 
the mother. 

Emily did not seem to observe the ex- 
pression of her mother's countenance. She 
was serving tea, very quietly, with her fair 
white hands ; while with an assumed grav- 
ity of face she tried to put an end to the 
nonsense of her brother Charles, who was 
attempting to throw that confusion, which 
he protested prevailed in the heart of his 
dear sister, into the aifairs of the tea table. 
She was of middle size, but Well grown. 
Blond, fair, but without regular beauty in 
her features, her pleasing face was particu- 
larly attractive from the expression of puri- 
ty, goodness and frankness which rested on 
it. She appeared to have inherited her 
father's quiet character, joined with greater 
cheerfulness, for in spite of her assumed 
dignity she often laugbed; and that so 
heartily that all the rest kept her company. 

Laughing is becoming to very few peo- 
ple, and we see many persons who, during 
this expression of pleasure, put their hand- 
kerchiefs up to their faces to hide the ugli- 
ness which is produced by the contractions 
about the eyes, and the stretching of the 
mouth. Emily, even if she had been ap- 
prised of this measure, would have scorned 
to make use of it. Her character, even in 
the most unimportant things was too sim- 
ple and frank, to allow her to make use of 
a single attractive manoeuvre. She had, 
however, in this case no reason to do so, 
for her laugh was particularly charming ; 
both because it was so simple and hearty, 
and because it displayed the most beautiful 
white teeth which ever ornamented a small 
and lovely mouth. She, however, thought 
nothing about the matter. 

If I had been a man, I should have 
thought the first moment I saw Emily, 
** There is my wife, (N. B, if she is wil- 
ling.) " 

Yet Emily was not in every thing what 
she appeared; or rather she possessed a 
good many of those inconsistencies which 
mingle with and are joined to the most no- 
ble specimens of human nature, as there 
will always be some knots in the very finest 
and most carefully labored textures. 

Moreover Emily was no longer in the 
earliest years of youth, and you, my fair ' 
reader of sixteen, will perhaps find her 
very — ^very old, " How old was she then ?" 
you ask. She had passed her six-and- 
twentieth year. " Ah ! that was Very hor- 
rible, she is really an old person*" Not so 
horrible, not so old my Rosebuds She was 
only a rose in her full bloom% This was . 



also the opinion of Mr. 
hereafter. 



But of this 



I pity the painter who should receive the 
difficult order to paint a portrait of Julia; 
for she is a perpetuum mobile in more than 
one respect; Sometimes she plays her 
brother, who never leaves a debt of this 
kind unpaid, some roguish trick, sometimes 
she employs herself in one of a different 
kind upon her sisters. Sometimes she 
snuffs the candles and puts them out, that 
she may have the pleasure of lighting them 
again ; she puts the ribbon of her mother's 
cap into order or disorder, and now and 
then she glides behind the Colonel^ throws 
her arms about his neck and kisses his fore- 
head. His cry of " Let me alone girl," 
frightens her off, perhaps to return again 
soon. 

A charming little head, about which rich 
locks of blond hair formed a crown — blue 
lively eyes, dark lashes and eyelids — a well 
formed nose and a little, delicate ear — a 
somewhat larger but handsome mouth — a 
small, neat figure — little hands, and feet 
that would rather dance than walk — see, 
there you have Julia in her eighteenth 
year. 

Brother Charles — ah your pardon — Cor- 
net Charles was three ells long, well grown, 
and ligbt in his motions, thanks to nature, 
the gymnasium and Julia% He had several 
ideas of his own which Were fixed as the 
hills, among them these three were his fa- 
vorites : first, the Swedish was altogether 
the first and most excellent nation in Eu- 
rope. This no one in the family contradic- 
ted. Second, he should never fall in love, 
because he was twenty years old, and had 
never felt his heart beat, while so many of 
his more fortunate companions, had gone 
mad with love. • " That will come in time !" 
said the Colonel. Julia said he would be 
over head and ears in love yet. Emily 
sighed, and prayed God he might be saved 
from it. Thirdly, the Cornet thought" he 
was so ugly that he frightened the horses. 
Julia said this quality might be useful to 
him in an attack on the enemy's cavalry ; 
but she, as well as her sisters and many 
others, considered the open, honest, manly 
expression of the face of their brother, as a 
full compensation for a want of beauty of 
features. They often repeated to him with 
a litle s'ecret pleasure, how uncommonly 
ugly and intolerable Mr. P. was with his 
beautiful Apollo head without life or ex- 
pression. Cornet Charles loved his sisters 
tenderly, and did them every service in his 
power, particularly in the way of exercising 
their patience. 

Near their father sat the youngest daugh- 
ter, the seventeen-year-old Helen. The 
first look disposed one to pity her, the next 
gave rise to a wish for her happiness. She 
was plain and deformed ; but understand- 
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ing and cheerfulness beamed from her eyes 
which were more than commonly brilliant. 
She appeared to possess that strength and 
repose of character, that clearness, constan- 
cy, and gaiety of spirit which give a more 
certain guarantee, for the quiet and happi- 
ness of life, than all those dazzling external 
charms which the world so loves and extols. 
She was dilligently working upon a white 
lace veil, and only looked up now and then 
from her labor to give to Emily an affec- 
tionate and significant glance, or to turn 
toward her father a look of respectful and 
almost supplicating tenderness. 

One could almost imagine that of all his 
children the Colonel loved this one best, 
who in person seemed so hardly dealt with 
by nature. For often when Helen leaned 
her head on her father's shoulder, and raised 
her loving eves to him, he bent down and 
kissed her forehead with an expression 
which cannot be described. 

On the other side of the Colonel sat a la- 
dy, still young — his brother's daughter. 
She might have been taken for an antique 
statue, so fair, and of such marble white- 
ness was her complexion, and so immove- 
able did she appear. Finer dark eyes than 
her's were never ^een. But ah, she cer- 
tainly deserved to be pitied. Those beau- 
tiful eyes would never again see the light 
of day. For several years they had been 
covered with a cataract. What prevailed 
in her bosom, whether storm or quiet, it 
was difficult to see ; the mirror of her spirit 
was darkened, and something stiff, cold, al- 
most half dead lay without and repelled 
every questioning glance. It seemed to me 
a feeling of proud despair came upon her, 
the moment that the voice of fate an- 
nounced, " You shall never more see the 
light," and she had responded, " No one 
shall ever see my sorrow." 

Yet one little group more must come into 
my picture. The group, namely, at the back 
of the apartment consisting of Master Nup, 
distinguished by his good nature, his learn- 
ing, his taciturnity, his short-sightedness, 
his turned up nose, and his absence of 
mind, by the side of his pupils, little Axel 
and the little Claes, the youngest sons of 
the Colonel, who on account of their espe- 
cially good health and their plumpness gen- 
erally received, in the family, the name of 
the *' little Thickeys." 

The master bent, undismayed by his wig 
having three times taken fire, with his nose 
over his book, in the nearest possible prox- 
imity to the light. The " little Thickeys " 
ate cracknels, played " Cat's-cradle " and 
awaited the fourth illumination on the Mas- 
ter's head, the near approach of which they 
now and then announced to each other by 
friendly signs and exclamations, such as, 
" see now," " wait now," " now it's a 
coming." 



I feel now particularly desirous to know 
whether any of my amiable young readers 
either from kind feeling or curiosity would 
like to have a nearer description of the per- 
son who is seated in the corner of the draw- 
ing room, silently knitting her stocking, 
now and then sipping from her cup of tea, 
and making her observations upon the 
company. 

Not to leave any such wish of my readers 
unfulfilled, I will also try a sketch of her. 
She belongs to that class of persons of 
whose existence one of the sisterhood says 
— "sometimes it seems as if they were 
every whe^ — sometimes it seems as if 
they were nowhere." This singular exist- 
ence appertains in common to those per- 
sons who, without belonging to the family 
are received in it as assistants for counsel 
and action either in joy or sorrow. I will, 
in a few words draw a picture of such per- 
sons, and not to leave the class without a 
name, I will give her the title of Family 
Counsellor.. Her circle of action is defined, 
and of the fallowing character. She must 
have her thoughts, her hands, her nose in 
every thing, but it must not be observed* 
If the master of the house is out of humor, 
she is pushed forward to act, either as a 
lightning rod, or a bellows whose duty it is 
to dispel the storm. If the lady has the va- 
pors, her presence is as necessary as the 
bottle of cologne water. Are the daughters 
in trouble, she must take part in it. Have 
they wishes, plans, projects, she is the 
speaking trumpet by which they must ap- 
proach deaf ears. Are the children crying 
they are sent to her that she may quiet 
them ; if they refuse to go to sleep, she must 
tell them stories. If any one is sick, she is 
the watcher. She is entrusted with com- 
missions for the whole family, and she 
must have her hands full of advice for ev- 
ery one, on all occasions. Does some dis- 
tinguished visiter arrive, is the house put 
upon parade footing, then she vanishes ; no 
one knows where she is, any more than it 
is known where the smoke goes which rises 
from the chimney. But the workings of 
her invisible presence do not cease to be 
felt. The pan in which the cream is pre- 
pared is not placed on the nicely decorated 
dinner table, but must remain on the kitch- 
en hearth, and the same is the lot of the 
Family Counsellor; to do the useful and 
agreeable, but to give up the honor. If she 
can do this with stoical perseverance and 
resignation, her existence is often as inter- 
esting to herself as it is important to the 
family. It is true, she must be humble and 
silent ; must pass quietly through the doors, 
make less noise than a fly, and above all, 
never, like the flies, settle on the noses of 
people* She must yawn as seldom as her 
human nature will bear, but on the contra- 
ry must use her eyes and cars with free- 
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dom, though with caution; and she has 
abundant occasion to make use of them. 
Unlike what happens in the physical world, 
there is no place for observation in the mor- 
al world so good as the most humble, where 
all looks are most unobserved. And con- 
sequently the Family Counsellor is in the 
most favorable position for turning her pen- 
etrating telescope about the hemisphere of 
the household. Every motion, every spot 
on the planets of the heart will become visi- 
ble to her ; the most unpretending comet she 
follows in its course ; she sees the eclipse 
come and disappear, and while she consid- 
ers the phenomena — the changing feelings 
and thoughts in the human soul, which are 
as countless as the stars of heaven, — she 
learns one day after another, to designate 
and lay down more and more of these great 
and wonderful hieroglyphics of creation. 
It is plain therefore that she must gain suc- 
cessively a good deal of the costly, always 
applicable coin which is called knowledge 
of men, and the hope smiles upon her, that 
in some future time, when her nose is orna- 
mented with spectacles, and silver hair cov- 
ers her aged head, she may speak like an 
oracle to listening youth ot her knowledge 
of things, of which they can form no idea. 
So much for the description of the Fam- 
ily Counsellor as a class ; a word now upon 
the individual who in some measure filled 
this part in the family of Col. H. In some 
measure I say, for she was, Grod be praised, 
treated more as a friend, did not hold the 
office of puffer, did not always stand behind 
the curtain, but often stepped forward upon 
the stage and said her say as freely and un- 
reservedly as other acting people. 

The first word which her childish lips 
stammered after a year's abode in this low- 
er world was "Moon;" eight years after 
she wrote her first poem on the moon ; and 
the morning of a life which has since then 
passed so dryly and prosaically, was a love- 
ly poetical dream of moonshine. Many 
sonnets, many odes her pen dedicated to the 
most charming objects of nature, during the 
rich days of youth, when the heart beats so 
high, when the feelings swell like spring 
torrents, and when the fruitful sources of 
tears stream from such precious sorrows. — 
But in every thing she sung, wrote or 
dreamed, there was always something 
about moonshine. 

The old people shook their wise heads. 
" (xirl, if you write verses, you will never 
learn to make a soup, you will leave the 
sauce to burn; you must think betimes, 
that you have to support yourself, to spin 
your clothes and bake your bread ; moon- 
shine will not satisfy any one. " But the 
girl wrote her poems, and made her soup, 
and did not let her sauce bum. She made 
her spinning wheel hum, baked her bread, 
but did not forget the friend of her child- 



hood, the gentle moon. Afterwards when 
its kind beams shone over the grave of her 
parents, she wrote no poem to their honor, 
but looked up with a supplicating glance to 
the gentle, heavenly face, as to a comforter 
whose light would cheer the fatherless and 
motherless on her solitary .path. But ah, 
the fatherless and motherless would have 
starved in her dear moonshine, if another 
light and other beams had not brought her 
salvation. These came from the hearth of 
a Count's kitchen. She succeeded in the 
preparation of a wine jelly and this made 
her fortune. 

She was discovered to possess the talent 
of preparing wine jelly. By degrees it be- 
came apparent that she possessed other 
talents equally valuable. A lady with 
chapped lips was greatly benefitted by her 
lip salve. An old gentleman found great 
comfort in a never weary listener to the 
stories of his forty-nine disasters. A tender 
mother of four little wonderfully sensible 
children, learned, with deep emotion, from 
their rosy lips, of her uncommon skill in 
making mother and brother, joy and boy, 
deep and weep, birth day and skip and play, 
rhyme so properly. A sleepjr "gracious 
lady, " was once waked up entirely by this 
talented person, prophec^ring with cards 
that she would soon receive a present. — 
Nine persons within a very short time 
praised her admirable advice in curing 
toothache, pains in the chest, and influen- 
za; and her wonderful talent became es- 
pecially apparent at sundry weddings and 
funerals, m arranging every thing from the 
head dress of the lady to the key of the lar- 
der ; from the myrtle crown on the locks of 
the bride, to the bread and butter on the 
sideboard ; as much by the arrangement of 
the touching celebration of marriage as in 
decorating the last bed of rest of the slum- 
bering bride, and providing for the enter- 
tainment of those who on melancholy oc- 
casions never forget that people must eat 
and drink. 

By the diligent use of these talents and 
the improvement of some others of the same 
kind, she mounted step by step to the rank 
of the honor and dignity of a Family Coun- 
sellor. She had almost forgotton to write 
poems, but now and then on birth days and 
fete days she brought forth some meagre 
lines. 

She seldom looked up to the moon, ex- 
cept to see the new moon and the full moon, 
and yet its rays will perhaps remain the 
only friends to visit her solitary grave. — 
But this is not the place to write elegies.— 
Does any one wish to know more of the 
prosaic friend of moonshine ? Her age? — 
somewhere between twenty and forty years; 
her appearance, — like that of people in gen- 
eral, though perhaps most people would be 
much displeased to have it thought that 
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they had any likeness to her. Her name? 
Oh, your most obedient servant : 

Charlotte Beata Evebt-dat. 



LETTER from JTTLIA. HELEN. THE BLIND 
GIBL. EMILY. THE BBIDE6B00MS. 

I HATE already mentioned that the occa- 
sion which was at the bottom of my jour- 
ney to the capital, was a happy one ; and I 
shall explain it best, by laying before the 
reader a letter which I received, in my 
solitude in the country, from Julia H. 

"My BEST Beata: 

" Lay down your eternal knitting, when 
you see these lines, snuff your long-wicked 
candle, (does the post reach R. in the even- 
ing?) lock your doors, so that without fear 
of being disturbed, you may seat yourself 
upon your sofa in peace and comfort, and 
read tne interesting news which I have to 
announce to you. I see from here, how 
fearfully curious you are — you open wide 
your eyes — and now I will — tell you a 
story. 

" There was once a man, who was neither 
king nor prince, but who deserved to be 
one. He had a daughter, and although 
destiny had not allowed her to be born a 
princess, yet there assembled around her 
cradle thirty gracious fairies out of pure 
esteem and affection for her father. They 
gave her beauty, intelligence, grace, talents, 
a noble heart, good humor, patience, — in a 
word, everything which can make a woman 
charming, and to fill up the measure of 
happy gifts, the fairy Prudence came for- 
ward, and in a slow manner said, * For 
the sake of your temporal and eternal hap- 
piness, you shall be extremely circumspect, 
considerate, yes, even fastidious in the choice 
of a husband !' * Well said ! wisely said !' 
cried all the fairies, and they sighed deeply. 

" The richly endowed girl grew up, was 
as amiable as could reasonably have been 
expected, and late and early suitors knocked 
at the door of her heart with sighs and 
prayers. But ah ! it remained immoveably 
closed for most of them ; and if she for a 
moment opened it a little, the nexf minute 
it was closely shut and fastened with 
double bars. Happily the age of Princess 
Turandot was long since past, and in Swe- 
den where the beautiful Elimia dwelt, the 
air must have been more cooling than in 
the land where Prince Kalaf sighed : for it 
was never rumored that the dismissed lov- 
ers put an end to their days; they were 
hardly seen to lose their appetite, nay, some 
even were known (can it be believed) to 
have chosen other loved ones, as easily as 
one changes his stockings. 

'* The first who annouaced himself as an 



aspirant for the heart of the beautiful £li'< 
mia, was found too sentimental for her; 
because he was seized with horror at kill- 
ing a fly, and sighed over the unhappy fate 
of the innocent chickens, who, well roasted, 
figured upon the dinner table, and of the 
other articles which formed the daily din- 
ner of his beloved. She feared, if she were 
united with him, that she should be in dan- 
get of starving upon simple blancmange 
and vegetables. The second was not afraid 
of killing flies, loved fishing and hunting, 
and was considered cruel and hard-heartwl 

— rather, much rather would she have a 
hare, than a hunter for a husband ! A hare 
came, shy and trembling, and stammering 
out his sighs, his wishes and his despair. 
'Poor little thing!' was the answer, 'go 
and hide youi-self, you will be easy booty 
to the first good beast of prey that finds you 
in his way.' The hare hopped away. The 
lion came with a proud suitor's words. 
Now the beautiful girl was much afraid of 
being swallowed up, and she hid herself 
till the mighty one had passed by. This 
was the fourth. The fifth, gay and cheer- 
ful, was considered too thoughtless ; of the 
sixth it was feared that he had gambling 
inclinations ; of the seventh, on account of 
a redness of the nose, that he took pleasure 
in 100 deep draughts. The eighth looked 
as if he were ill-humored ; the ninth seemed 
egotistical; the tenth said, in every sen- 
tence, * May I be hanged !' The eleventh 
looked too much at his hands and feet, and 
was therefore a fool. The twelfth came. 
He was good, noble, manly, and handsome, 
he appeared to love sincerely, he talked 
well ; — all were very desirous to know 
what fault could be found in him. He 
seemed also to love truly — but it merely 
appeared so, or if he actually loved, it was 
perhaps more the small perishable body 
tha^n the immortal soul ; God preserve us, 
what a great sin ! if it should be so, — then 

— but the lover swore, that what he adored 
was the soul — the soul itself; and in a 
happy hour, he stormed so powerfully at 
the already yielding heart of the beautiful 
girl, that her trembling lips at last moved 
in a way, which seemed to him, to show 
the gates through which the * yes ' of capit- 
ulation would come. He took this as 
settled, considered the word as said, fell 
upon his knees, kissed her hand and mouth, 
and the beautiful Elimia, almost sinking 
with surprise and consternation, found her- 
self — she knew not how — betrothed. 

" An early day for the wedding was ap- 
pointed by her father and the bridegroom. 
Elimia did not say * yes,' but she did not 
say * no,' and the bridegroom thought, ' si- 
lence gives consent.' As time passed on, 
Elimia counted, * Now there are only four- 
teen days,' * now only twelve,' * gracious 
heaven ! now only ten^and ' merciful God ! 
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now only eight,' days left. Now greater 
anguish and fear overpowered her soul. 
Phantoms and ghostly forms, numerous as 
the locusts which overwhelmed Egypt, took 
possession of her mind, formerly so calm 
and tranquil, and caused obscurity and 
darkness. Now she wished to dela^, if not 
break off entirely, her maniage with the 
noble Almansor, who certainly must have 
more faults than was supposed ; and some 
very great ones which he knew well how 
to conceal from her. Perfection is not the 
lot of human nature, and he who appeajrs 
to be most free from faults, may indeed be 
least so. Besides, she thought that their 
characters did not entirely harmonize ; he 
was too young, and she too old, etc.; and 
the sum and substance of all this was, that 
she should he unhappy all her life. 

" A very good friend of Elimia took the 
greatest pleasure in the world, in breaking 
the fairy Prudentia's neck, whose unhappy 
gift caused Elimia to throw away from 
herself, the happiness which awaited her 
in her marriage with this man who seemed 
to be wholly and entirely created for her 
alone, and was devoted to her in the te.n- 
derest manner. 

" Now 1 see how impatient you are, 
Beata, and I hear you ask, * What is the 
meaning and end of all this, and of what 
use is it V All this, my dear, is, both to be 
of the same use as a little cordial which 
serves to excite an appetite for the dinner 
itself, and to show what wonderful, magic 
power belongs to the little Julia ; for with 
a few strokes of my pen, I change all the 
persons I have mentioned, turn * once ' into 
*now,* and a story to truth. 

"Almansor becomes then the amiable 
young Algernon S., and his betrothed Eli- 
mia, becomes my sister Emily H., who 
repents so bitterly the * yes' which she has 
given. The fairy Prudentia must undergo 
a greater change, and is nothing more than 
the caprice and irresolution which has so 
great power in Emily's heart, that it even 
influences her determination of entering 
the holy state of marriage. If it were not 
pushed forward from every side, it would, 
like a crab, go backwards. At this very 
time, this Emily whom I love so dearly, 
and who yet so often makes me impatient, 
is sitting on the sofa opposite me, is pale, 
with her eyes red, is thinking of her wed- 
ding day, and — has the blues ! Shall we 
laugh or cry at it ? I do both, and induce 
Emily to do the same. 

" The only thing which we can do to 
prevent ourselves from dreaming and think- 
ing too much about poor Emily, and thus 
becoming unnecessarily anxious and dis- 
quieted, is to do every thing with zeal and 
haste till the wedding day, and make as 
much of a whirl as possible. I know fath- 
er would never allow any one of us to 



break a promise — this Emily knows also, 
and this nelps to discourage her. And still 
she loves Algernon, yes, admires him at 
times, but would still, if she dared, give him 
a refusal. Tell me, how can this be ex- 
plained and accounted for ? Could her fate 
once be determined, I know that all would 
be well, and the pleasant part of the affair 
is, that Emilv herself thinks so. Mean- 
while, every thing must be in order for next 
week. Sunday, ten days from now, is the 
fearful wedding day. Emily will be mar- 
ried at home, and only a few relations will 
be invited. Emily desires it, and we follow 
her inclinations in every thing which is 
reasonable. She says, it is always so with 
poor victims. Comical idea ! You see, 
dearest Beata, how necessary your presence 
is for us all now. Indeed, we need your 
counsel and aid in all this. Pack up your 
things immediately, and travel here as 
quickly as you can. 

On Monday, Algernon comes to Stock- 
holm, and with him my lover. I am not so 
difficult to please, nor so anxious as Emily, 
and yet I have chosen no worse. My Ar: 
wid is an Adonis, and has a heart which is 
worth its weight in gold. My father thinks 
much of him, and £at is the most impor- 
tant to me. My good, honored, beloved 
father! I had so firmly resolved never to 
leave him and my mother, — I do not under- 
stand how I could determine to be married, 
but my Arwid was inexorable. My father 
still has Helen with him, who will never 
marry; and Helen is worth three such 
Julias as I am. At first, my father was 
opposed to my marriage, and had many ob- 
jections, so tnat it was nearly given up. 
But I threw myself upon my knees and 
wept, and Arwid's father (a friend of my 
father's youth] talked so eloquently, and 
Arwid himselt seemed so cast down, that 
mv father at last was moved and said, 
* Well, they may have one another;' and 
Arwid and I rejoiced like two young larks. 
You will come to see him ; he has a dark 
beard and moustaches, great blue eyes, the 
most beautiful — but you will see him — you 
will see him. He has the most beautiful 
son de voix in the world, and Emily may 
say what she pleases, it sounds delightfully, 
really cTiarmingly, when he says, * The 
thousand take me !' It sounds strangely, 
you may think ; but you will see, you will 
hear! Come, come! and at the latest,, em- 
brace us the evening after to-morrow. 
Your Friend, 

Julia H." 

" P. S. I pray you to bring some of that 
beautiful bread, which my father and moth- 
er, as you know, like so well, some of that 
cheese for Charles and Helen, and some 
gingerbread for me. You always have 
these things on hand. Emily, po(^ Emily, 
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will, I think, have enough to do, to drive 
away the blues. You cannot imagine, how 
it troubles me to see her grow so pale and 
ugly from mere disquiet and anxiety, at the 
arrival of Algernon. Emily, I believe, 
wishes to pui to the proof his love for her 
immortal soul. I believe truly, she would 
expect the same love from him if she should 
be changed to a mole. I am truly anxious. 
Emily is so changeable in her appearance, 
and is such a different being when she is 
sad and restless, from when she is quiet 
and calm. Once more farewell. 

"P. S. Do you know who is to marry 
Emily ? Professor L. . . , who is so hor- 
ribly serious, has a twisted foot, a red eye, 
and two warts on his nose. He entered 
the ministry a short time since. My father 
esteems and loves him much. It seems to 
me I should not like to be married by a 
cross-eyed minister. But I shall be mar- 
ried in a couple of years, or perhaps in the 
Autumn ; it is not worth while to think of 
this yet. 

" I had nearly forgotten to give you the 
remembrance of the whole family." 

I accepted Julia's invitation, and came 
as has been seen, one evening in the end of 
February, to the house of Colonel H. 

There are some words to be said of the 
events of this evening, and I will ^oin them 
here to the thread of my narrative. The 
blind girl, who had sat for a long time si< 
lent and quiet, suddenly said, with a sort of 
eagerness, "I will sing." Helen got up, 
led her to the piano, and sat down to ac- 
company her. The blind girl remained 
standing. Helen asked, what she would 
sing. "Ariadne at Naxos," was the short, 
definite answer. They began. At first 
there was nothing pleasant to me in the 
voice of the singer ; it was strong, deep, 
almost terrible. But as I listened atten- 
tively, and observed the feeling which spoke 
through the whole, and which manifested 
itself with enchanting truth, I was entirely 
carried away. I involuntarily shuddered, 
and my heart beat in sympathy with Ari- 
adne as, penetrated with increasing anguish, 
she sought for her lover, and resolved to 
ascend the cliff to watch his departure. 
The accompaniment here expresses her as- 
cent in a masterly manner. It seems as if 
one could see her as she climbs up. breath- 
less and full of foreboding. At last she 
reaches the top, her look stretches over the 
sea, and beholds the white sail continually 
disappearing. The blind girl followed Ari- 
adne with her whole soul, and one could 
hardly believe from her excited expression, 

that she saw nothing but darkness. 

Tears started involuntarily into her eyes, 
as, with a heart-rending expression of love 
and sorrow in her voice and countenance, 



she called out with Ariadne, "Theseus! 
Theseus !" Just as her inspiration and oar 
rapture had reached the highest point, the 
Colonel suddenly arose, went to tne piano, 
took the singer by the hand, and, without 
saying a word, led her away and seated her 
again on the sofa where he placed himself 
by her side. I observed that she took her 
hand hastily from his. She was deadly 
pale and excited. No one but myself ap- 
peared to be astonished at this scene. An 
indifferent conversation was begun, in 
which all took part but the blind girl. 
After a while the Colonel said to her, " you 
need rest," and rising at the same moment 
he led her out of the room, after she had 
silently, but with solemnity of manner, 
bowed her head to those who remained be- 
hind. Just as they were going out, the 
Colonel called, "Helen!" and Helen fol- 
lowed them. 

Soon after, I went to my own room to 
repose. But the image of the blind girl, 
which hovered before me incessantly, dis- 
turbed me for a long time. I heard her 
thrilling voice, saw her expressive face, and 
tried to guess the nature of the feeling 
which agitated her soul. 

I was still awake, when Emily and Julia 
crept gently to their room, which was next 
to mine. The doors were open and I heard 
the half- whispered conversation of the two 
sisters. Julia said, with some vexation, 
" You gape, you sigh, and yet Algernon is 
coming to-morrow morning. Emily, you 
have no more feeling than a bandbox ! " 

Emily. How do you know that it may 
not be from sympathy with Algernon, who 
is now perhaps doing the same ? 

Julia . He is not doing that, I am con- 
vinced ; on the contrary, I believe that he 
scarcely knows upon which foot he is stand- 
ing, from impatient joy that he will so soon 
see you. 

Emily. Is that what you think from his 
last letters ? 

Julia. Those were written in great 
haste. One is not always in a mood for 
writing ; perhaps he had a severe headache 
— or a heavy cold in his head — or he had 
caught cold — 

Emily. Anything you please ; but noth- 
ing can excuse the cold inexpressive termi- 
nation of his letter. 

Julia. I assure you, Emily, it ran thus, 
" with the tenderest devotion — " 

Emily. And I am certain it runs thus, 
dry and cold "with esteem and devotion, 
remain," etc. Just as one would write to 
an indifferent person ; " I am, with esteem," 
etc., for the poor esteem must always re- 
main if a warmer feeling is wanting. 
Where is my night cap ? Ah, here it is ! 
Heigh, ho ! You Julia see every thing so 
couleur de rose, 

Julia. I see that a lover must take care 
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how he speaks of esteem. But I am con- 
vinced that Algernon did not write the 
frightful word, but has used a warmer and 
more hearty one. Dear Emilv bring the 
letter here! You will see that you are 
wrong. 

Emilt; For your sake, I ttnll get the 
letter. We shall see that I am right ! 

Julia. And we shall see that I am 
right. 

Emily brought the letter. The two sis- 
ters approached the light. Julia wished to 
snuff the candle, and, either by accident, or 
design, it went out. Everything was as 
still as darkness until Emily's laugh was 
heard. Julia joined in, and I could not 
prevent making a trio with them. 

Groping and stumbling among tables and 
chairs, the sisters found their beds, and 
called out, laughing, to me. Good night, 
Good night ! 

The day after my arrival was what we 
call clearing up day, a day such as is met 
with in all well-ordered houses, and which 
can be compared with a stormy day in na- 
ture, after the wind and rains of which, 
everything appears in new purity, order 
and freshness. 

They scrubbed, aired, dusted and scoured 
in every comer. The lady of the house, 
who wished to overlook everything herself, 
went incessantly out and in tnrough all the 
doors, and always left all open, through 
which came a horrible draught of air. To 
secure myself from earache and toothache, 
I flew from room to room, and found at 
last a flight of stairs higher, a safe harbor, 
in Helen's room. This little room ap- 
peared to me the most agreeable and quiet 
one in the whole house. There were win- 
dows upon the sunny side. The walls were 
ornamented with pictures ; most of which 
were beautiful landscapes. Among these 
were two by Fahleranz, in which the pen- 
cil of this great artist had conjured up the 
delightful repose which a beautiful summer 
evening spreads over nature, and which is 
so powerfully shared by the heart of man. 
The eye, which was attentively fixed upon 
these pictures, soon expressed something 
lovely, sad and enthusiastic, and this was 
the strongest evidence of their real beauty. 

The furniture in the room was handsome 
and convenient. A piano, a well-filled 
book-case, and desk, showed that in this 
little narrow circle nothing was wanting 
which could take the place of the pleasures 
of the external world, and which could help 
to fill up the day in the most agreeable 
manner. Large splendid geraniums stood 
at the windows and awakened pleasant 
thoughts of spring by their fresh green, 
while they kept out tne intruding rays of 
the sun, which shone there in all its bril- 
liancy, as it usually did through the day in 
2 



winter. A handsome carpet covered the 
floor, which seemed to be sprinkled with 
flowers. 

Helen was seated on the sofa, sewing. 
The New Testament lay before her on the 
work-table. 

She received me with a smile, which ex- 
pressed the quiet and contentment of her 
spirit. I sat down by her, and joined her 
in her work. I felt unusually cheerful and 
happy. We were sewing on Emily's bri- 
dal dress. 

" You are examining my room ! " said 
Helen, smiling, while her eyes followed the 
direction of mine. 

" Yes," answered I, your sisters' rooms 
are neat and properly arranged, but it must 
be confessed they cannot compare with 
yours." 

" It has been my father's will," said she, 
" that Helen should be the only spoiled 
child in his house." With tears in her 
eyes, she continued, " my good father 
wished that I should not miss the pleasures 
and enjoyments which my beautiful and 
healthy sisters are able to enjoy, and from 
which I am excluded by my bodily infirm- 
ities and frequent illness. On that account 
he has taught me the far richer enjoyments, 
which knowledge, and the exercise of the 
fine arts, bestow on them who embrace 
them with warm and open hearts. For 
this reason he formed and strengthened my 
understanding by regular, and anything but 
superficial studies, which he directed him- 
self. For that reason he has collected, in 
this little retired nook, where I pass the 
greater part of my life, so much that is 
beautiful and charming to the eye, the feel- 
ings and the thoughts. Yet, what is more 
than all, is the deep paternal love with 
which he surrounds and embraces me, and 
which secures me from ever feeling with 
bitterness the want of those pleasures aris- 
ing from love, the enjoyment of which na- 
ture has deprived me of. He has succeeded 
perfectly, and I have no other wish than to 
live for him, for my mother, my sisters, and 
my God." 

We were silent for a moment, and I 
breathed in my heart, a fervent prayer to 
that Father who cares so kindly for those to 
whom he has given life. Helen continued: 

"When my mother and my sisters are at 
balls or in company, he passes most of his 
time with me. I read to him or play to 
him, and he gives me the indescribable 
pleasure of believing that I really help to 
make his life happy by so doing. It is a 
sweet, an enviable lot to be able to do 
someUiing for those who are a blessing to 
every one about them." 

" Oh ! " said I to myself, addressing the 
many earthly fathers of families, "Why 
are so few of you like this father ? Princes 
of home How much happiness 
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could you spread about you ! how adored 
might you be ! " 

We then spoke of Emily. 

"It is singular," said Helen, " that a 
person who is generally so quiet, so clear in 
her judgment, so resolute, — in a word, so 
reasonable — should, on this point only, be 
unlike herself; — resolved to marry, because 
a happy marriage seems to be the most 
blessed of all situations, Emily has had 
great trouble in seriously bringing her mind 
to conclude upon it. The union of two of 
her youthful friends, which has proved un- 
fortunate, has communicated to her a sort 
of panic fear, and she is so fearful that her 
marriage will prove unhappy, that she 
would never have had courage to be happy, 
if others had not acted for her. She is now 
almost half sick with anxiety, at the near 
approach of her union with Algernon S., 
with a man for whom she has a real attach- 
ment, and with whom, as we are all con- 
vinced, she will be perfectly happy. She 
has intervals of tranquillity, and in such a 
one, you saw her yesterday evening. I 
feared then that this would soon be| over, 
and expected that her anxiety and uncer- 
tainty would greatly increase as the deci- 
sive hour approached. That I am sure, 
will put an end to them entirely ; for when 
a thing is irrevocably settled, Emily submits 
quietly to it, and looks for the best in every 
thing. Until the wedding day, we must 
seek to amuse her as much as possible, and 
to keep her from occupying herself with 
gloomy imaginations. Each of us has 
taken a particular part in the little come- 
dy which we have to play with our good 
sister. My father means to be diligent in 
making her walk, my mother is to go over 
with her every thing which it is necessary 
to put in order before her marriage, and 
give her advice about these matters. Julia 
takes care, in one way or another, never to 
leave her at rest. Brother Charles, as is 
his custom, takes every occasion to draw 
her into a dispute about Napoleon whom 
he puts below Charles XII, which she can- 
not endure ; and this is the only subject 
upon which I ever hear my good silent sis- 
ter dispute with warmth. I, on the con- 
trary, employ her a great deal about her 
toilette. My little brothers, taught by na- 
ture, know their parts well, which consist 
in incessantly clamoring to get now this 
and now that. Till now, we have all 
shared the care of making her contented. 
This must now rest upon you alone. You, 
good Beata, must take the part of bringing 
before her, on passing occasions, and in a 
skilful manner, the praises of Algernon, 
which you will not find it difficult to do. 
Emily considers us all on his side ; you will 
not be suspected, and your praise will, 
therefore have the more efiect." 

I was well content with my commission, 



it is always pleasant to praise people, par- 
ticularly when it can be done with a good 
conscience. 

After we had talked for sometime about 
Emily and her lover, of her preparations 
for house-keeping, etc., I turned the subject 
upon the blind girl, and tried to find out 
something more about her, 

Helen waived this subject, and only said 
" Elizabeth has been with us for a year — 
we love her and hope in time to gam her 
confidence, and then to be able to add to 
her happiness. " 

Helen proposed to me then to visit Eliza- 
beth. " I generally go to her, " said she, 
" every morning, and have not been to her 
to-day. I would willingly devote more of 
my time to her, if she did not prefer to be 
alone. " 

We went together to the blind girl's 
chamber. She was sitting, dressed, upon 
the bed, and singing softly to herself. 

" Oh how much she must have suffered ! 
she is a living picture of sorrow, " thought I, 
while I saw more nearly and by daylight 
that pale beautiful face, m which were re- 
vealed distinct traces of hard battles not yet 
fought through, and a sorrow, that was too 
deep, too bitter to have poured itself out in 
tears. 

A young eirl, whose rosy cheeks and gay 
expression mrmed a strong contrast to the 
poor sufferer, sat sewing in the comer of 
the chamber. She was there to take care 
of the blind girl. With a soothing hearti- 
ness in word and tone, Helen spoke to Eliz- 
abeth. She answered coldly and in mono- 
syllables. It seemed as if she made an 
effort, on our entrance, to assume the cold 
and inanimate expression I had seen about 
her on the preceding evening. The conver- 
sation was carried on between Helen and 
myself, during which Elizabeth employed 
herself in turning and twisting a black silk 
cord. All at once she cried, "hist! hist," 
and a faint blush rose upon her cheeks, 
while her bosom heaved. We were silent 
and listened, and after a few seconds we 
perceived the distant sound of footsteps, 
slowly approaching. " It is he, " said the 
bling girl, as if to herself. I looked enquir- 
ingly at Helen. Helen looked down. The 
Colonel entered. The blind girl arose and 
remained standing, like a statue, yet I 
thought I perceived a slight trembling. — 
The Colonel spoke to her with his usual 
quiet manner, yet as it seemed, with not his 
usual kindness. He said that he came to 
invite her to take a drive in the carriage 
with Emily and himself. " The air, " con- 
tinued he, " is fresh and clear ; it will do 
you good. " 

" Me good! " said she, with a bitter smile ; 
but without heeding it, the Colonel desired 
Helen to assist her in preparing to go out. 
The blind girl made no opposition, silently 
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allowed herself to be dressed, thanked no 
one, and went out, accompanied by the 
Colonel. 

"Poor Elizabeth!" said Helen, with a 
compassionate sigh, when they were gone. 
I had, to be sure, no key to the secrets of 
this mysterious being, but I had seen 
enough to make me heartily sigh, likewise, 
"Poor Elizabeth." 

We went back to our work, which, en- 
livened by pleasant conversation continued 
fill it was time to prepare for dinner. 

I then went to Emily, who had returned 
from her drive, and found her engaged in a 
contest with Julia, who was trying, by ac- 
tual force to pull off a dress which Emily 
wished to put on. Emily laughed heartily, 
Julia on the contrary appeared as if she 
were about to cry. 

" Help, Beata, help, " cried she. " Did 
you ever hear or see such a thing ? Listen 
Beata : just because Emily expects Algernon 
lo-day, she insists upon putting on an ugly 
dress, a dress that sets so ill, that she does 
not look like herself in it ! And not content 
with that, she toill put on an apron that is 
as thick as a blanket, and she will stick a 
comb in her hair, which certainly must have 
come down as a bequest from Medusa, it is 
so ugly — and here have I been battling and 
working over this unlucky toilet for a quar- 
ter of an hour — ^but all in vain ! " 

" If in Algernon's eyes, " said Emily, with 
a dignified look and manner, " a comb or a 
dress can make me pleasing or otherwise, 
then "— 

" See, there you have it, " said Julia sad- 
ly, " now we have come to the trial, and 
there is no telling how ugly and frightful 
she may make herself just to try wheth- 
er Algernon will exceed in devoted fidel- 
ity, all the most celebrated heroes of ro- 
mance. I only beg of you, in the name 
of heaven, not to cut off your ears or your 
nose." Emily laughed — "And you, who 
can so easily make yourself beautiful and 
amiable," continued Julia in a supplicating 
tone, while she tried to get possession of 
the unlucky dress and comb. 

" I have made up my mind to be dressed 
in this way to-day, " answered Emily, firm- 
ly. I have my reasons for it, and if I awa- 
ken your horror and that of Algernon, I 
must submit to my fate. " 

"Emily will be pretty anyhow," said I 
to Julia, for her consolation, "now go and 
dress yourself for dinner. Remember that 
you have also a bridegroom to please. " 

" Oh, " said Julia—" that is not difficult 
with him, if I were to dress myself in a bag 
and set a pitcher on my head, ne would find 
it all right. " 

" You think, then, " began Emily, " that 
Algernon has not the same eyes for me, 
that Arwid has for you. " 

Julia seemed somewhat overpowered. 



" Go, now, go," internipted I, " we shall 
never be ready ; go Julia, I will help Emi- 
ly, and I will wager that in spite of herself 
she will look pretty." Julia went to Helen 
who every day combed and arranged her 
beautiful hair in curls. 

While I was alone with Emily, and as- 
sisting her to put on the fatal grayish 
brown dress, I said to her a few pretty sen- 
sible words, as I thought, upon the perti- 
nacity of her behavior. She answered me, 
" I own that I am not as I ought to be. 

I wish it were otherwise, but 

I feel so restless, and so far from happy, 
that I sometimes have no command over 
myself. I am now about to conclude a 
union, which perhaps should never have 
been made ; and if during the time which 
remains before its completion, I should 
come to the conviction that my fears are 
well founded, nothing in the world shall 
hinder mo from breaking off the engage- 
ment, and thereby avoid being made un- 
happy for my whole life-time. For if it is 
true that heaven is found in a happy mar- 
riage, it is just as certain that hell comes 
from an unhappy one." 

" If you do not love Mr. S." said I, " I 
am greatly surprised that you have allowed 
the thing to go so far." 

" Not love him !" said Emily, in aston- 
ishment, " I certainly love him, and there 
lies the misfortune; my love makes me 
blind to his failings." 

" No one would suspect that," replied I, 
laughingly ; " after what you have just 
said." 

" Oh yes, oh yes," said Emily, " it is ex- 
actly so. Yet some are so palpable that 
one cannot be blind to them, for instance,-^ 
he is too young." 

"How very wrong," said I laughing; 
" that is truly terrible in him." 

" Yes, you may laugh, but for me it is 
not so very pleasant. I will not say that 
it is, in itself, a failing, but with regard to 
me, it is a failing. I am six-and-twenty 
years old, and consequently my youth is 
almost over; he is only two years older, 
and that for a man, makes him still very 
young. I shall be a respectable matron, 
when he is still a young man. Possibly 
he may be disposed to flirtation, and will 
be glad to leave his old, tedious wife, 
to " 

" Oh oh," interrupted I ; " that is carrying 
your prophetic foresight too far. Have you 
any reason to suppose that he is of a trifling 
character?" 

"Certainly, no decided reasons — ^but in 
this age of trifling, truth and constancy are 
such rare virtues. I know that I am not 
Algernon's first love ; who will assure me 
that I shall be his last — I could bear any 
thing but the inconstancy of my husband 
— that I think I could never survive. I 
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have told Algernon so — he has assured me 
— but what will not a lover assure one. 
Besides, how can I know, that he loves me 
with the real, true love, which is alone 
strong and enduring. He may have only a 
transient inclination for me, and this is a 
weak thread easily broken! I have also 
thought, and this has often given me great 
anxiety — that perhaps my fortune, or what 
I may at some time have, has had an influ- 
ence." 

"No, now you are going too far," said I. 
" You see ghosts in broad daylight. How 
can you have such suspicions, you have 
known him — " 

" Only two years," said Emihr, interrupt- 
ing me, " and almost from the first moment 
of our acquaintance, he made court to me, 
and naturally showed me only his most 
amiable side. And who can read the heart 
of man ? See, Beata, I cannot say I know 
the man with whom I am going to unite 
my fate. And how could I have become 
acquainted with him, when we only met 
each other in the regular way of society, in 
which there is scarce any opportunity for 
the character to unfold itself, and we learn 
only its exterior and superficial part. A 
person may have faults, be avaricious, in- 
clined to ill temper or sullenness; even 
worse than all, a man may be entirely 
without religion, and yet we may meet 
him in the social circle year after year, 
without having the least suspicion of any 
such defects. They would be even most 
likely to escape the knowledge of the ob- 
ject whom a person is seeking to please." 

I hardly knew what to say — this de- 
scription seemed to me to be true, and 
Emily's fears not unfounded. She went 
on: 

" Yes, if for the length of ten years we 
had known and seen each other, or if we 
had travelled together, (for in travelling a 
man is not so much on his guard, and 
shows his natural character and disposition 
more,) then one might know tolerably well 
where one was^.*' 

"That way," said I, "might be some- 
what long and burdensome, excellent as it 
may formerly have been found, and it 
might have been well suited for lovers in 
the time of the Crusades. In our day, peo- 

Ele walk up Queen Street,* and rarely go 
igher than the North Gate. Nothing more 
can be desired. During these perigrina- 
tions, they see the world and are seen by 
them; they bow and receive bows in re- 
turn; they talk and joke and laugh, and 
find each other so pleasant that at the end 
of the little journey, they no longer hesitate 
to undertake the great journey of life to- 



*Q,ueen Street, (Drottning gate) one of the 
finest streets in Stockholm and a favorite rendez- 
vous for the beau monde, especially in winter. 



gether. But now to speak seriously, have 
you never talked openly with Algernon up- 
on the subject, on which vou feel it to be 
so important that you should 'know his 
opinions ?" 

"Yes, several times," replied Emily, 
" particularly since we have been betrothed ; 
and I have always found, or thought that I 
found, he had the same ideas and feehngs 
which I have ; but alas, it is easy for me 
to be dazzled, because I have wished so 
much to be. Possibly even Algernon in 
his zeal to please me, may have deceived 
himself. I have resolved to use all my ob- 
servation during the short time which re- 
mains of my freedom, to discover the reali- 
ty and truth, and I will not, if I can help 
it, make him and myself unhappy by wilful 
blindness. Even if he were entirely ex- 
cellent, he might not suit me, nor I him ; 
our dispositions and characters might fun- 
damentally disagree." 

Amid all these gloomy speculations Emi- 
ly had finally got dressed, and it must be 
confessed, that her costume did not become 
her. She concluded by saying, "I wish 
sometimes, I were married; then the 
thought that I am going to be married 
would trouble me no longer." 

"Inconsistency of the human heart," 
thought I. 

At table, Emily's dress was universally 
blamed, particularly by the Cornet. Julia 
was silent, but her eyes were eloquent. 
The Colonel said nothing, but looked at 
Emily with a somewhat sarcastic mien, 
which made her blush. 

After dinner Julia said to Emily, " Dear 
Emily, I did not mean that Algernon would 
not find you charming, even in sackcloth 
and ashes. I only meant to say that it 
was wrong if a bride did not seek to please 
her bridegroom in every thing. I meant, 
that it was right — that it was wrong — 
that—" 

Here Julia lost the thread of her demon- 
stration, and was almost as much confused 
as a burgomaster, meeting with the same 
accident in his speech. Emily pressed her 
hand kindly and said, " You have followed 
out your own principles most successfully, 
for I have scarcely ever seen you more be- 
comingly dressed, or looking better than to- 
day, and certainly Arwid will agree with 
me." 

Julia blushed, she was more pleased at 
these words of her sister than she would 
have been at any compliment from her 
lover. 

Toward evening all the dust in the house 
was laid, every thing had returned into its 
regular order, and the lady of the house 
herself was at rest. 

At tea time Algernon and Lieutenant 
Arwid arrived. Emily and Julia blushed 
like June roses ; the one looked down, the 
otlier, up. 
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Algernon showed so much pleasure at 
seeing Emily again, was so occupied with 
her, took so little notice of the toilet on 
which he did not deign to bestow a glance, 
was so delighted, so happy and so amiable, 
that the pleasure which beamed from his 
eyes kindled a sympathetic glance in those 
of Enaily, and spite of robe, apron or comb, 
she was so charming and agreeable that 
Julia forgave her dress. 

Lieutenant Arwid was not less pleased 
with his amiable little bride, though he did 
not, like Algernon, give so many external 
demonstrations of his pleasure. Eloquence 
is not bestowed on all, and every one has 
his own manner. He drank three cups of 
tea, ate a dozen cracknels, kissed the hand 
of his lady' very often, and looked perfectly 
happy. 1 heard him once say, " the thou- 
sand take me," and found that a handsome 
mouth and a pleasant voice could some- 
what soften the sound of improper words. 
Lieutenant Arwid was, in fact an Adonis ; 
(N. B., an Adonis with a moustache.) 

His face expressed goodness and honesty, 
but (I beg ten thousand pardons of him,) 
also some simplicity and self-love — his 
handgome head of twenty year's standing 
did not appear to harbor many ideas. 

Algernon had a remarkably noble person, 
in which manliness, goodness, and intelli- 
gence were the principal characteristics. 
He was tall, had regular, fine features, and 
the most graceful and easy manner. 

" How," thought I, " can Emily turn her 
glance upon this noble countenance, and 
not find all her care and anxiety vanish." 

For this evening it did vanish, or retired 
into the darkest recesses of her soul. The 
whole family appeared to be happy and all 
was joy and life. 

The bhnd girl did not appear in the fami- 
ly circle this evening. 



FIVE DAYS BEFOBE THE WEDDING DAT. 

Notwithstanding the cheerfulness and 
quiet with which Monday ended, Emily 
awoke on Tuesday morning with the remark 
** still one day less before the frightful day." 

Beautiful presents arrived in the mornmg 
from Algernon. Emily was not pleased 
with this custom of a lover giving presents 
to his betrothed. 

" It is a barbarous custom," said she, " it 
makes the woman a piece of merchandize 
which the bridegroom buys. The fact that 
this is the custom with all rude and bar- 
barous nations, should be enough to cause 
civilized nations to lay it ^side." 

Besides, in some of the presents she found 
too little attention paid to the useful, and 
too much to the luxurious and glittering. 

" I hope he is not a spendthrift," said she 



sighing. " How little he knows me, if he 
thinks that I love jewels better than the 
flowers which he gives me. Pomp and 
idle magnificence displease me, as much as 
grace and elegance please me. And then, 
it does not suit our circumstances." 

Emily's good humor was over. She 
scarcely looked at the presents, about which 
Julia could not help calling out, ** Enchant- 
ing ! charming ! " She would not take the 
curl-papers from her hair the whole morn- 
ing, and went round, wrapped in a great 
shawl which hung uneven. The Cornet 
compared her to a Hottentot, and begged 
her, although she had taken up rough and 
barbarous customs, not to imagine that she 
could become a savage. As we went down 
to dinner, I told her, in order to play my 
part and praise truly and skilfully, how un- 
commonly handsome and interesting I found 
Algernon. **Yes," answered Emily, "he 
is very handsome, much more handsome as 
a man than I am as a woman, and this 
I consider as a real misfortune." 

" See there," thought I, " I am wrecked 
upon a sand-bank again." Emily continued: 

*^ It is seldom that so remarkable beauty 
does not make the possessor vain, and the 
most unbearable thing which I know, is 
a man in love with his own person. Gen- 
erally, he considers it the first duty of his 
less beautiful wife to honor and adore his 
beauty and loveliness. Vanity belittles a 
woman, but debases a man. In my opinion 
the appearance of a man is to his wife of ^ 
little or no consequence. I am convinced 
that I could adore a noble ^sop, and prefer . 
him a thousand limes to an Adonis. Af 
Narcissus who adores his own image, I 
consider the most insipid thing in the wprld." 

As Emily spoke these last words she 
opened the parlor-door : Algernon was alone 
in the room, and was standing — before the 
mirror ! — and seemed to be looking at him- 
self attentively. You should have seen how 
Emily blushed, and with what an expression 
she regarded her lover. He, perhaps as- 
tonished at her confusion and her vexed ex- 
pression, and somewhat embarrassed that he 
should have been caught in his tete-k-tete 
with the mirror, lost countenance entirely. 
It was now ray business immediately to 
begin a conversation upon the weather, the 
travelling, &c. 

Fortunately the rest of the family came 
in, which made a favorable diversion. 

Emily remained sad, and whilst he looked 
ather, by degrees Algernon's face grew dark. 
I thought I observed that he had a '* sty " in 
his left eye. I thought it possible that this 
was the cause of his tete-k-tete with the 
mirror ; but Emily would not see it. 
Various little things contributed to lessen 
the harmony between the lovers. Algernon 
was particularly pleased with many things 
which were not agreeable to Emily, and left 
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untouched at table Emily's favorite dishes. 
Emily felt sure that they did not sympiathize 
in the least. Algernon made a true obser- 
vation, but not bitter and without any special 
allusion, about whims, and how disagreeable 
they were, which, nevertheless, should have 
been unsaid at this time. Emily took it to her- 
self and put on a more dignified expression. 
Julia became anxious. " It would be better 
if they would regularly quarrel, than to sit 
there, vexing themselves without speaking." 

Cornet Charles went to Emily and said, 
"my gentle sister, I pray y^u do not sit 
there like a Chinese wall, impenetrable by 
all the arrows which Algernon's loving eyes 
dart upon you. Be, if you can, a little less 
icy. Look at Algernon. Go to him, and 
give him a kiss." Yes, it looked like it; 
one would sooner expect the Chinese wall 
itself to move. Emily did not once look at 
Algernon, who seemed to be longing for a 
reconciliation. He proposed that they should 
sing together an Italian duet, which had 
just come out; perhaps in hope that the 
spirit of the harmony would drive away all 
tne unfriendly and unkind feelings which 
had destroyed peace between him and his 
beloved, and that the cor mioy mio ben, of 
the duet would soon thrill through her 
heart. Vain hope ! Emily excused herself 
by a head-ache. She really had one, and a 
severe one, as I could see by her eyes. 
She always had it slightly when she was 
sad or disquieted. Algernon believed the 
head-ache was feigned, and without troub- 
ling himself about his bride, who was sit- 
ting on the sofa, supporting her aching head 
upon her hand, he announced his inten- 
tion of going to hear Mozart's Figaro in 
the opera, bowed hastily to all, and went 
away. 

The evening dragged heavily on. No 
one was gay, or in good spirits. All saw 
that Emily was suffering, and therefore no 
one expressed displeasure at her behavior. 
The Colonel, of all of us, took no notice 
of anything, but went quietly on with his 
game. 

As we separated for the evening, the Cor- 
net whispered to me, " There he goes off in 
a passion ! To-morrow we must bring all 
our guns to bear." 

Wednesday came. Algernon arrived early 
in the morning. His expression was so 
full of love, his voice so full of feeling, 
when he talked with Emily, that she was 
melted, and tears fell from her eyes. All 
was right between the lovers. No one 
knew how or wherefore, not even them- 
selves. 

This day passed quietly, with the ex- 
ception of two fears which Emily had, but 
which she lived through. The first hap- 
pened in the morning when, during a con- 
versation which Algernon had with her 
mother, Emily heard some expressions from 



him, which convinced her for the space of a 
minute, that he was nothing less than the 
greatest miser in the world. Fortunately, 
she soon found that he was only quoting 
the words of a harpy of his acquaintance, 
about whom he laughed heartily himself. 
Emily took breath and joined him. The 
second fear came upon her in the evening. 
In the midst of a conversation which some 
of us were carrying on, whilst we sat at the 
window, in the clear moonlight, I said, 
" there are some good and noble men, who 
are unfortunate enough to believe in no 
other life, in no liigher destiny of our bein^ 
— these are to be pitied — not to be blamed." 
With an indescribable expression of an- 
guish in her beautiful eyes, Emily looked 
at me, as if questioning me. Her thoyghts 
were, " is it Algernon whom you wish to 
excuse ?" I answered her by directing her 
attention to Algernon, who, at my words, 
had directed his gaze to the starry heavens, 
and this gaze was the expression of a beauti- 
ful and firm hope. Emily raised her eyes 
with gratitude, and when their eyes met, 
they beamed with tenderness and joy. 

This day bade fair to end happily. Ah ! 
why must Algernon during supper receive 
a note ? why must he, whilst reading it, be- 
come confused, and afterwards lose his com- 
posure? why go away so hastily, withoat 
any explanation ? 

Yes, why ? That no one knew ; but many 
of us would have given anything to have 
known it. 

" You cannot take it into your head to 
think badly of Algernon on account of that 
note?" said Julia to Emily, as they were 
going to bed. 

" Good night, Julia," answered Emily, 
sighing. 

Emily had no good night. 

Thursday. Clouds and mists around 
Emily. Unsuccessful attempts on our part 
to dissipate them. At breakfast, the Cornet 
took the field, with Napoleon and Charles 
the Twelfth. Emily could not dispute. 
Julia and Helen endeavoured in vain to en- 
liven her. I did not venture to say a single 
word on my part. The note, the note — ^lay 
in the way of everything. 

At twelve Algernon came. He looked 
heated, and his eyes sparkled. Emily had 
promised, the day before, to drive out with 
him in an open sleigh ; he came to carry 
her. A beautiful sleigh, covered with rein- 
deer skins, stood at the door. Emily refused 
coldly and definitely to go with him. " Why 
not ? asked Algernon. " On account of the 
note," Emily should have said in truth, but 
she said: 

" I wish to stav at home." 

«* Are you ill V 

"No." 

" Why will you not give me the pleasure 
of driving you oat, as you promised ?" 
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"The note, the note," thooght Emily; 
but she merely blushed and said again, " I 
'Wish to stay at home." 

Algernon became angry. He grew red, 
and his eyes flashed fire. He went out, and 
shut the door roughly behind him. 

The servant, who had been with the 
sleigh at the door, had left it in the mean- 
time. The horse, frightened at a fall of 
snow, and left to himself, started back, 
overthrew an old woman, and would proba- 
bly have run over her, if Algernon, who 
bad just come into the square, had not 
rushed forward, and seized the reins with a 
powerful grasp. After he had quieted the 
horse, he called up a boy to hold him, and 
hastened himself to pick up the old woman, 
who had not dared to move, in fright, but 
who fortunately did not appear to be in the 
least injured. He spoke a few moments 
with her, and gave her some money. 

To his servant, who came at last, he 
gave a box on the ear, threw himself into 
the sleigh, and drove off like lightning. 

Emily, pale and frightened, had observed 
this scene from the window, but at his de- 
parture she cried out, 

" He is impetuous, excitable, furious l^ 
and she burst into tears. 

" He has," said I, ** human weaknesses, 
and that is all. He came here in an ex- 
cited and disquiet frame of mind. Your re- 
fusal to fulfil the promise you had given, 
and without giving any reason for it, must 
naturally irritate him ; the negligence of his 
servant, which came so near causing a bad 
accident, increased his warmth, which vent- 
ed itself merely in a box on the ear, 
richly deserved by him who received it. It 
is too much to expect from a young man, 
that he should continue entirely cold and 
quiet, when vexations press upon him. one 
after another. It is enough, if while he is 
excited, he remains so humane and kind as 
we saw Algernon was to the old woman. 
I believe, Emily, that if, instead of exciting 
Algernon's temper and caprice, (pardon me 
these two beautiful words,) you had exer- 
cised rightly the great power which, as we 
all see, you have over him, you would not 
have seen him excited and angry, as you 
call it." 

I was much pleased with my little 
speech, when I had finished, and thought it 
would have a wonderfully powerful influ- 
ence; — but Emily was silent, and looked 
unhappy. 

Algernon did not come at dinner time. 

Cornet Charles related after dinner, that 
he had heard from one of his fellow-soldiers, 
that there had been a duel fought in the 
morning of this day. One of the duellists 
was Algernon's best friend, and had re- 
quested him to be his second. He had 
done this in a note, (this the Cornet said in 
^n expressive tone,) which was delivered to 



Algernon while be was here yesterday 
evening, at a quarter before ten. Algernon 
had done all he could to prevent the duel ; 
— but in vain. It took place, and Alger- 
non's friend wounded his rival dangerously. 
The Cornet knew nothing more of the cir- 
cumstances. 

Now everything was explained, and Al- 
gernon's image stood pure before Emily. 

Algernon came towards evening, he was 
very calm, but serious, and did not go as he 
usually did to seat himself by his Emily. 
She herself was not gay, did not appear to 
be willing to take the first step in a recon- 
ciliation and yet showed, by many little at- 
tentions to Algernon, how much she wished 
to be reconciled with him. She herself of- 
fered him tea, asked him if it were sweet 
enough, if she should send him another 
cup, etc. Algernon remained cold to her, 
and appeared often to fall into reverie, and 
to forget where he was. Emily at last drew 
herself back, appeared much depressed, seat- 
ed herself at a distance to sew, and did not 
look up from her work for a long while. 

Cornet Charles said to Helen and to me ; 
" things are not going rightly, but what can 
be done to make them better? I cannot 
come forward with Napoleon and Charles 
the twelfth. I brought that upon the carpet 
this morning, besides it did not succeed very 
well. It must be confessed that Emily is 
not an amiable ladye-love. If she is not 
diflerent as a wife, then — ought she not now 
to go to Algernon and try to comfort and 
enliven him ? See, now she is a going — no, 
she only went for a skein of thread. Poor 
Algernon ! I begin to believe that it is very 
fortunate for me that I am so devoid of feel- 
ing. Poor lovers have to sufl*er more tor- 
ments than those who go through the de- 
grees.* If I were a lover — what do you 
want little Claes ? say what is the matter — 
a biscuit? Go to Emily, I have not any 
biscuits ! Yes it will do her Highness good 
to stir her up a little." 

The Cornet did not see how humbled her 
Highness was in the bottom of her heart, 
and that the coldness between them was 
more Algernon's fault than hers. 

Algernon and Emily did not approach 
each other this evening, and parted coldly — 
at least to all appearance. 

Friday morning Emily resolved to break 
off her engagement. Algernon was noble, 
excellent ; but he was too harsh, and did 
not love her ; that she had plainly seen the 
evening before; she would have only one 
private conversation with him more. Alger- 
non came. He was more cheerful than the 
day before, and seemed to wish that every 



* Gro through the degrees (passera gradema,) is 
an expression used by young military men who 
are obliged to ^o through various degrees of scr- 
yice and exammations to prepare themselves for 
the situations of officers. 
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thing unpleasant might he forgotten. Em- 
ily was at first quite solemn at the thoughts 
of her important intention ; but Julia, He- 
len, her mother, Cornet Charles and I, suc- 
ceeded so well in drawing her into our whirl 
and excitement, that we kept her from par- 
ticular conversations and self meditations. 
We at last heard her hearty laugh, and her 
pensiveness did not relapse into melancholy. 

In the afternoon the marriage contract 
was signed . 

Even Sir Charles Grandison's bride, the 
beautiful Harriet Byron, let the pen fall (so 
they say) which she had taken up to sign 
her contract of marriage, and had not the 
strength and presence of mind to sign her 
fate. Millions of young brides have trem- 
bled at this hour, and done the same. What 
wonder was it then that the shy and trem- 
bling Emily was beside herself with anxiety. 
Not only the pen fell from her hand, but 
she made a great blot of ink upon the im- 
portant paper, which seemed to her at this 
moment an unhappy omen, and I doubt 
whether she would have signed it, if the 
Colonel (as Sir Charles did) had not taken 
the pen, put it between her fingers, and seiz- 
ed and guided her trembling hand. 

As we were alone in our room in the 
evening, Emily said, with a deep sigh, 

" It must be done ! It cannot be helped — 
and the day after to-morrow he will carry 
me away from every thing, which I love so 
deeply." 

** It would be supposed," said Julia, laugh- 
ing, but with tears in her eyes, ** that you 
were to travel to the end of the world, and 
yet only a few streets are to separate us, 
and we shall see each other every day." 

" Yes, every day," said Emily, weeping, 
" but not every hour." 

On Saturday evening Eraily was kind and 
amiable to all, but, depressed and quiet, she 
seemed to be trying to fly from thoughts 
which yet would follow her. 

Alger.non became every moment more se- 
rious,. and looked at his mistress with troub- 
led and scrutinizing looks. He appeared as 
if he feared she was not giving him her 
whole heart with her hand, yet he seemed 
to shun all explanation, and avoided being 
left alone with Emily. 

I had learned through a cousin of the sis- 
ter-in-law of the step-sister of the cook in 
the house, that Algernon had distributed 
food and money in many poor families, with 
the request that they should make a good 
meal on this Sunday, and should be happy. 
I related this to Emily, who had caused the 
same to be done on her own part. This 
sympathy in their thoughts rejoiced her, and 
gave her fresh courage. 

In the mean time all had served and la- 
bored diligently, so that every thing was in 
order and readiness on the day before the 
marriage. 



There was something solemn in the sep- 
aration at night. All embraced Emily, and 
tears were in every eye. Emily restrained 
her emotion, but could not speak. All 
thought of the next day. 



THE WEDDING DAT. 

The great, the expected, the dreadful day 
came at last. Emily, almost as soon as 
she arose, looked up to the sky with an 
anxious glance. It was covered with grey 
clouds. The air was cold and damp, every 
thing visible from the window bore the mel- 
ancholy look which a dark, cold, winter 
day gives to animate and inanimate objects. 
The smoke which arose from the chimneys, 
fell down again and wreathed slowly over 
the roofs, blackening the white snow with 
which they were covered. Women, with 
red noses and blue cheeks were driving their 
milk carts to market, and their lean steeds, 
who drew them slowly by, drooped their 
shaggy heads nearer than ever to the 
ground. Even the little sparrows did not 
seem to enjoy quite their usual good hu- 
mor. They sat still, cowering together on 
the spouts, without twittering or pecking 
for food. Now and then one would stretch 
out his wings, and open his bill a little, but 
it was evidently only in disgust. Emily 
sighed deeply. A clear sky, a little sun- 
shine, would have raised and enlivened her 
depressed spirits. Who does not wish that 
a clear sun may shine on his wedding day ? 
It seems as if Hymen's torch could not burn 
quite clearly, if it be not kindled by the 
bright rays of heaven. A secret faith that 
heaven is not indifferent to our earthly lot, 
is always fixed at the bottom of our hearts, 
and though we are dust, we are also atoms, 
and we perceive when the everlasting fir- 
mament of heaven becomes darkened, or 
when it beams in brightness. In these 
changes there is perhaps a sympathy or a 
presentiment which affects us, and often, 
very often, our hopes and our fears are die j 
children of the winds and the clouds. ! 

Emily, who had passed a sleepless night, 
and who was still oppressed by the scenes 
of the preceding day, was entirely over- 1 
come by the dark morning. She com- 
plained of headache, and after breakfast, i 
having embraced her parents and sisters, ! 
she begged their permission to pass the ! 
morning alone in her room . It was granted. 
The Colonel looked more serious than 
usual. The lady had such an anxious 
countenance that it cut one to the heart to 
look at her. Anxiety and uneasiness on 
Emily's account, with the various cares of 
the wedding feast, alternately asserted their 
claims over her soul, and every thing she 
said began with " Ah." The Cornet was 
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iciot gay,, and Helen's expressive face wore 
a slight tinge of sorrow. Julia .was inex- 
pressibly astonished that a wedding day 
should begin so sadly ; her expression 
changed incessantly, and she was one mo- 
ment in tears, and the next in smiles. On- ^ 
ly the tutor and the little ' Thickeys were in , 
their usual spirits. He bit his nails, was ; 
silent, and stared upon vacancy ; th^y ate ■. 
their breakfasts diligently. 

I assisted Madame H. through the whole 
morning, and what we had to arrange and 
direct, partly by employing others, and 
partly by setting our own hands to the work, 
was not a little. We stirred the lemon- 
creams, seasoned the gravy of the roast, 
salted the soup, lamented together over the 
unfortunate pastry, rejoiced over the splen- 
did decorations, and burnt our tongues with 
twenty different sauces. Ah, those are not 
poetic flames which Hymen's torch lights 
upon the kitchen hearth ! 

The Colonel himself prepared the bowls 
of Bishop and Punch, and gave us not a 
little trouble and disturbance in so doing. 
He took up so many things, so many peo- 
ple, and so much room in his operations, 
and seemed to think there was nothing else 
of any importance to be done, that his lady 
wife was not a little vexed. She gave her 
husband at last, a little lecture on the sub- 
ject, and he — yielded. 

While I was instructing the cook in the 
most elegant manner of preparing an entrhy 
Julia came running into the kitchen with 
tears in her eyes. " Give me, give me," 
said she, with unusual animation, " give 
me something good for Emily ! She ate 
nothing at breakfast, she will certainly be 
ilL and will faint from mere weakness. 
What have you got here, boiled eggs? I 
will take two,— jelly in glasses, I will take 
too. I want something else ; — ah, now 
some caprice sauce ! that is reviving ; and 
now, a piece of fish or meat with it, — a 
couple of French rolls, and then too, a little 
pastry, and I shall be content. Emily is so 
fond of sweets. Do you know what she is 
doing, Beata ? " continued she, whispering 
to me. " She is praying to Grod ; I peeped 
through the key-hole and she was on her 
knees praying, God bless her ; " and pure 
pearls ran over Julia's cheeks, while she 
ran off with three plates full, which she 
carried, I do not know where. 

At last our arrangements were finished. 
Every thing was now left to to the ser- 
vants, with the necessary instructions, and 
the Colonel, his lady, and I, went to dress 
for dinner. 

I afterwards went to Emily. She was 
standing before the glass in her bridal dress, 
and gave a glance at herself, which neither 
expressed the pleasure nor the self-compla- 
cency which a beautiful and well-dressed 
woman generally feels at sight of her amia- 



ble " me." Helen was fastening her brace- 
lets, and Julia was on her knees putting 
some part of the lace trimming in order. 
" See " cried Julia, as I entered the room, 
"is she not lovely, is she not beautiful, 
and yet," added she softly, " I would wil- 
lingly give half of what I am worth to buy 
anothejT exptresaion &>r her. She is sad and 
dark as the weather." 

Emily, who had heard the last words, 
said " one cannot look gay who is not hap- 
py. Every thing is so heavy, so insup- 
portable to me. This is a dreadful day, I 
almost wish I might die." 

" Oh heaven," said Julia to me, wring- 
ing her hands, now she is beginning to cry; 
then her eyes and her nose will be red, and 
she will not look pretty; what shall we 
do?" 

" Dear Emily, " said Helen, gently, while 
sne lifted her sister's hand to her lips, " are 
you not a little unreasonable ? This mar- 
riage is your own wish^ as well as that of 
us all. As far as human reason can judge, 
you must be happy ; has not Algernon the 
most noble qualities ? — does he not love you 
most tenderly? Where could you find a 
husband who would be a more amiable son 
to your parents, or a better brother to your 
sisters ? " 

" All this is true, Helen, or rather all this 
seems to be true. But ah, when I think 
that I am now about to change my whole 
existence, that I shall leave my parents, 
leave you, my good, dear sisters, and this 
house, where I have been so happy — and 
this for a man whose heart I do not know, 
as I know yours, who may change his con- 
duct toward me, who can make me unhap- 
py in various ways ; and that this man will 
in future be my all, my fate will be irrevo- 
cably bound to his ; — oh, my sisters, when 
I think of all this, every thing becomes so 
dark before my eyes, I feel my knees trem- 
ble — and when T think, that to-day — to-day! 
my fate will be decided, and that 1 still have 
liberty to draw back, — ^then I feel the ter- 
rors of irresolution, of uncertainty, of which 
no one can conceive. Beata, sisters, never 
marry! " 

" But, dearest Emily, " resumed Helen, 
" You, who find it so easy to yield to necessi- 
ty, only imagine that your fate is decided, 
that it is now too late to resign your happi- 
ness. " 

" To late ! " cried Emily, without notic- 
ing the last words, " It is not too late, as 
long as the Priest has not united us. Yes, 
even at the foot of the altar, I have still the 
right — and may — " 

" And could you have the heart for it ?" 
cried Julia, in a highly tragical tone ; " You 
might drive Algernon to despair, you might 
actually — ." She paused, for the Colonel 
stood in the door-way, with his arms fold- 
ed, while he looked at Julia with his ironi^ 
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cal expression, which placed her in a posi- 
tion not unlike that in which the renowned 
Mademoiselle Greorge was applauded in 
" Semiramis " and " Mary Stuart, "—Julia 
blushed, but Emily, still more deeply. 

The Cornet, who followed his father, 
gave his sister, from Algernon, sOme fresh, 
choice flowers, and a note, which contained 
a few lines, but these few were anything 
but cold and heartless. Emily's face clear- 
ed up, she pressed her brother's hand. He 
threw himself, in a rapture of chivalrous 
enthusiasm, on his knees, and begged the 
favor of being allowed to kiss the tip of her 
shoe. She held out her little foot to him, 
and while he bent over, as it seemed not 
with the intention of kissing the point of 
her shoe, but to salute her, she threw her 
arms about his neck and kissed him hearti- 
ly. The Colonel took her hand, walked 
with her to the middle of the room, and we 
formed a circle about them. When she 
saw his look of fatherly affection, and ours 
of wonder and love, turned upon her, she 
was filled with tender pleasure, blushed, 
and became as fair as even Julia could wish. 
Her dress was simple, but in the highest 
degree tasteful and elegant. For those of 
my young readers who would know more 
of her toilet, here it is. She wore a white 
silk dress, trimmed with lace ; the green 
myrtle wreath was placed on her very nice- 
ly arranged hair, over which a veil, (Helen's 
most splendid work,) was thrown in a very 
picturesque manner ; and this gave to her 
gentle and innocent face a perfect resem- 
blance to the Madonna of Paul Veronese 
To make her more charming, nothing was 
wanting but the expression • of happiness, 
hope, and love, which is the most beautiful 
ornament of a bride. 

Meantime her heart appeared to have be- 
come somewhat lighter, and as if in unison 
with her feelings, the sun broke through the 
clouds and threw some pale rays into the 
room. 

The external as well' as the inward 
brightness lasted but for a few moments. 

It grew dark again, as wc were about 
going down to dinner. Julia pointed out to 
me with a complaining look, the food she had 
carried up to Emily — it was untouched, a 
single jelly glass only, was empty. 

At table, Emily looked round on all those 
whom she was now soon to leave, and her 
heart swelled, and tears rushed incessantly 
to her eyes. The dinner passed without 
the usual cheerfulness, and no one appeared 
to have any appetite, excepting always the 
tutor and the little Thickeys. Emily, who 
seemed to be more oppressed under her 
myrtle crown, than a king under his dia- 
dem, ate nothing and did not laugh once 
during dinner, notwithstanding there was 
great occasion for it in three remarkable 
mistakes of the master, at which even the 



Colonel could not restrain his smile. Th« 
first was that he exchanged his snuff-box 
for the salt-cellar, both of which stood near 
him on the table, strewed a considerable 
portion of the snuff into his soup, and took 
a good pinch from the salt-cellar, which 
caused him many grimaces and tears. The 
second was his seizing, to dry his eyes, in- 
stead of his pocket handkerchief, the cor-* 
ner of Madam H's shawl, that was imme-^ 
diately pulled away from him. The third, 
that he complimented with the girl in 
attendance, who offered him the roast 
meat, and begged her to help herself first. 
Julia looked anxiously at her sister, and 
then said to me in a whisper, " she neither 
eats nor laughs ; it is too bad." 
But things grew still worse when, after din- 
ner, while the few guests who were invited 
were assembling, Algernon, who was 
expected early, did not show himself. 
Madam H. looked incessantly from the 
company to the door, and came three or 
four times to me, and said, " I cannot con- 
ceive why Algernon does not come." The 
guests asKed after him. Emily did not ask, 
did not look at the door, but il was very 
apparent that she grew every moment more 
and more serious and pale. Julia seated 
herself by me, told me the names of the 
strangers who came in, and made some 
remarks on them. **This pretty woman 
here, who came in so gracefully, is the 
Baroness S. Who would imagine, that 
every time she enters a drawing room, she 
is so confused she cannot help trembling ? 
See her animated eyes ; but do not trust to 
them. She can talk of nothing but the 
weather, and at home, she is yawning all 
day long. Who is coming now, holding 
his hat so like a beggar before him ? Ha ! 
ha, uncle P. . . . He is a good old man, 
but he is in a lethargy. God grant that he 
may not begin to snore during the ceremony . 
See my Arwid, there, Beata, there by the 
fire-place. Is he not an Apollo ? But he 
seems to be warming himself with too 
much ease ; he seems to forget that there is 
any body else in the room. The lady who 
is now coming in, is my cousin. Madam M. 
She is an angel — that little delicate body 
encloses a great soul." 

" See how Emily receives them all — ex- 
actly as if she would say, * you are very 
good, gentlemen and ladies, to come to ray 
funeral!' I cannot conceive what is the 
matter with Algernon, that he comes so 
late ! Mercy on us I how unhappy Emily 
looks !" 

" See, there is the minister ! Notwith- 
standing his warts and his red eyes, he has 
a pleasant expression, and I feel some res- 
pect for him." 

" See how Charles is trying to cheer and 
amuse Emily — well done brother, but it i& 
of no use now.'* ^ , 
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•* Now, heayen be praised, here is Alger- 
non at last ! bat how serious and pale he 
is ! — and yet he is quite handsome. He is 
going up to her. See how proud she looks, 
he is excusing himself, I suspect — ^what ? 
he has had a horrible tooth-ache, he was 
obliged to have a tooth taken out! Poor 
-'/'5<jrnon, tooth-ache on his wedding day, 
what a pity ! See, they are all sitting 
down now m a circle. A circle of people 
sitting down always makes me ill — what 
are they talking of? I really believe they 
are discussing the weather^ — a very inter- 
esting subject, to be sure, but it is not very 
exhilarating. Do hear how the snow and 
rain are pattering against the window. It 
is dreadfully warm here — and Emily helps 
to make the air heavy — I must go and talk 
to her." 

Sorae one now came in, and said the 
stairs and entry were full of people who 
wished to see the bride. 

A new trial for the timid Emily. She 
stood up, but quickly sat down again, anJ 
grew pale. " Cologne water, Cologne wa- 
ter," cried Julia to me, "she looks pale, 
she is fainting" — "water," cried the Col- 
onel in a thundering tone. The tutor 
seized up the tea-kettle, and rushed for- 
ward. I do not know whether it was this 
sight, or the reaction of her spirits, but it 
had the eflfect of restoring Emily from her 
weakness ; she arose quickly, and accom- 
panied by her sisters went out, while she 
threw^ a glance of uneasiness and discon- 
tent towards Algernon, who stood immove- 
able at some distance, and looked at her 
with an unusual,almost severe earnestness. 

" Are you mad ? " cried uncle P., in a 
half whisper, as he pulled the arm of the 
master, who was still standing there, his 
eyes wandering, and the tea-kettle in his 
hand. The master in alarm turned hastily 
round, and knocked over the little Thick- 
eys like two pins thrown down by the ball. 
The kettle slipped in his hand, burnt his 
fingers, and he let it fall, with a cry of pain, 
upon the unfortunate boys, over whose im- 
moveable bodies a cloud of steam arose. 
If the moon had fallen, greater confusion 
could not have been enacted, than was at 
the first moment produced by this catastro- 
phe of the kettle. Axel and Claes made 
no noise, and their mother began to fear 
it was all over with them. But after Al- 
gernon and the Colonel had raised them up 
and shaken them, it was apparent that they 
were all alive. They had been so sur- 
prised and frightened, that in the first mo- 
ment they could neither move nor speak. 
Fortunately, the hot water which was 
spilled upon them, mostly came upon their 
clothes, and it was beside pretty well cool- 
ed, as tea had been over for half an hour. 
Only one spot on Axel's forehead, and one 
on the left hand of Claes required treat- 



ment. The master was in despair, the 
children cried, they were carried to bed, and 
I promised as soon as I had time, to come 
and see them. The amiable disposition of 
Madam H., which would never allow her 
quietly to see a troubled face, led her to 
console the master. She succeeded in so 
doing by making him observe, with what 
real Spartan spirit the boys had received 
the first shock, and by declaring that she 
considered it a decided proof of the excel- 
lent education he was giving them. The 
master was very happy, and grew quite 
excited, and said, while he drew himself 
up, that he hoped to make real Spartans 
out of the lady's promising boys. The 
lady hoped this newly invented shower 
bath of hot water might not be tried again, 
but she kept her hopes to herself. 

Meantime the exhibition of the bride had 
ended, and Emily, exiiausted, had left the 
room, where according to the old and singu- 
lar Swedish custom, it had been necessary 
for her to show herself to a multitude of 
curious and indifierent people. 

" They thought she had never looked so 
pretty," said Julia to me, in a dolorous 
tone, " and it was no wonder, to be sure, 
she was as dark and cold as an autumn 
sky." 

We had taken Emily into a distant 
apartment, to allow her to rest awhile. 
She sunk down on a chair, put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and was silent. 

Everything in the drawing-room was 
ready for the ceremony — they only waited 
for Emily. 

" Try this Cologne, Emily ; drink a glass 
of water," said Julia, who now began to 
tremble. 

" They are waiting for you, my dearest 
Emily," said Cornet Charles, who now 
came into the room, and offered to conduct 
his sister. 

" I cannot, indeed I cannot," said Emily, 
with a voice expressive of the most extreme 
anguish. 

" You cannot !" cried the Comet in the 
greatest surprise, " and why not ? " He 
looked inquiringly round upon us. Julia 
stood in a tragical attitude, her hands fold- 
ed over her head ; Helen sat with an ex- 
pression of displeasure in her placid face ; 
and I — I cannot possibly remember what I 
did, but in my heart I sympathized with 
Emily. None of us made any answer to 
Charles. 

" No, I cannot come, " continued Emily, 
with an unusual energy ; " I cannot take 
this eternally binding oath. I feel sure we 
shall be unhappy if we are united ; we are 
not suited to each other. It may be my 
fault, but it is certainly so at this moment. 
I am sure he is displeased with me, he takes 
me for a capricious creature, he feels a re- 
luctance to bind himself to such, a fate l his 
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severe look told me all this. He may be 
right, perfectly right ; and on this account 
it is best for him, as for me, that we should 
separate. 

" But Emily, " cried her brother, " it is 
too late ; do you consider what you say ? — 
the Priest is here — the wedding guests — Al- 
gernon. " 

" Go to him, dearest Charles, " cried Em- 
ily, with increasing emotion, " beg him to 
come here. I will speak to him ; will tell 
everything. It cannot be too late to save 
the repose and quiet of our whole lives. — 
Go, I pray you go. " 

" Oh heaven, what will become of us ?" 
said Julia, looking as if she would call heav- 
en and earth to our assistance. ** Emily, 
think of our father. " 

" I will throw myself at his feet, he will 
not desire the eternal misery of his child. " 

" If she could be in any way diverted from 
this — if she could for a moment be occupied 
with something else, " whispered Helen to 
her brother. 

Cornet Charles opened a door, as if to go 
out, at the same moment we heard the 
sound of a hard knock ; the Cornet cried 
out, " Oh, my eye ! " A universal panic 
arose ; for this little deceit was so natural- 
ly managed, that at the first moment not 
one of us suspected any trick. Emily, al< 
ways the first to hasten to the assistance of 
others, was so now, in spite of all her trou 
ble. With a handkerchief wet in cold wa 
ter, she hurried to her brother, drew his 
hand from his eye, and began to take it ten- 
derly and carefully, while she asked anx- 
iously, " Does it hurt you very much ? do 
you think you have injured the eye ? fortu- 
nately it does not bleed. " 

" It is perhaps onlv the more dangerous 
for that reason, " said the Cornet, with an 
altered tone; but an unlucky traitorous 
laugh spoiled, at that very moment, the 
whole stratagem. Emily examined more 
closely, and was convinced that the blow 
was just what it was. " Oh, " said she, " I 
see how it is : one of your tricks, but it 
shall not mislead me. I pray you, I adjure 
you, Charles, if you have the least love for 
me, go to Algernon, tell him that I beg him 
to give me a few minutes conversation with 
him." 

" Why did not some of you have pres- 
ence of mind enough to blow out the light? " 
cried the Comet, in vexation, looking par- 
ticularly at me. Helen whispered some- 
thing in his ear, and he went out of the 
room, accompanied by Julia. 

Helen and I were silent, while Emily, 
in visible anguish of mind, walked up and 
down the room, and seemed to be talking 
to herself. " What shall I do ? What shall 
I do ? " said she once half audibly. Now 
steps were heard approaching the room. — 
" He is coming, " said Emily, and trembled 



from head to foot. The door was opened, 
and Alger-- — no, f Ae Colonely entered, with 
an expression of imposing maiesty. Emi- 
ly struggled for breath, sat down, got up 
again, was pale, and then redf " See , you 
have made us wait too long, " said he, qui- 
etly, but with some energy, " I have now 
come to fetch you." Emily folded her 
hands, looked beseechingly up to her father, 
opened her lips, closed them again, over- 
powered by the firm, earnest expression of 
his face, and as he took her hand, all power 
of resistance seemed to leave her, and with 
a sort of desperate resignation, she arose 
and allowed herself to be led forward by 
him. Helen and I fdlowed. 

The drawing-room was brilliantly light- 
ed, and all the people assembled there had 
their eyes turned towards the door by which 
Emily entered, accompanied by her father. 

She told me afterwards, that as she came 
in, she could not distinguish an object, and 
every thing was black before her eyes. 
" Then it was not to be wondered at," said 
her brother, " that you looked as if you 
were going to sleep." 

Algernon looked at Emily with a serious- 
ness which was not calculated to increase 
her courage. 

No one spoke. The ceremony began. 
The two young people stood before the 
minister. Emily was deadly pale, and 
trembled. Julia lost her courage entirely. 
^^ It is fearful," said she, and was almost as 
pale as her sister. 

And now arose the voice which was to 
announce to the young couple their holy 
duties. This voice was deep and musical, 
and seemed to be animated by a divine 
spirit. It spoke of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage state, of the mutual duties of the 
husband and wife, to love each other, to 
lighten the troubles of life to each other, to 
soften its cares, and to set each other the 
example of a true fear of God ; he spoke of 
their prayers for each other, which unite 
each to the other so intimately, and brings 
them near to their Eternal Father ; he told 
how the highest happiness on earth springs 
from such an union, when it is began and 
finished in conformity to the will of God. 
These tender, beautiful, peaceful words 
awoke in the soul of every one a holy and 
silent emotion. Every thing was so still 
in the apartment, that it almost seemed as 
if not a breath was drawn. I perceived 
plainly that Emily became more tranquil 
every moment. The few words she was 
called upon to say, she spoke distinctly and 
with a firm voice. While she knelt, she 
appeared to pray with hope and devotion. 
I threw, however, a glance around me. 
The Colonel was paler than usual, but re- 
garded the young couple with an expres- 
sion of tenderness and repose. Julia was 
greatly excited, though^e moved neither 
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hand or foot. Helen looked up to heaven 
vriih a supplicating glance. Cornet Charles 
moved about, that it might seem to be 
something beside tears which made his 
eyes so red. The blind girl smiled silent- 
ly. The other spectators showed more or 
less emotion. Tne master was more than 
usually alive, and toward the end of the 
ceremony gave a loud sneeze. He fortu- 
nately found his handkerchief this time in 
due season. 

The blessing was spoken over the bridal 
pair, in a voice as soft and majestic as if it 
came from heaven. The marriage was 
over. Emily and Algernon were forever 
united. Emily turned round to embrace 
her parents, and she appeared to me to be 
an entirely dijSerent being. A mild beamy 
glance rested on her brow, and smiled from 
her eyes; clear and warm purple burned 
on her cheeks. She was at once ctianged 
into the ideal of a young and happy bride. 
"G-od be praised, (rod be praised," whis- 
pered Julia, with tearful eyes and folded 
hands, " now all is well." 

" Yes, now it cannot be helped," said the 
Colonel, while he endeavored to overcome 
his emotion, and assumed his comical ex- 
pression, " Now you are safe, you cannot 
now say *tio.' " 

" I snould not wish to do it now," an- 
swered Emily, smiling sweetly, and looked 
up to Algernon in a manner which called 
to his face an expression of animated and 
pure joy. A feeling of satisfaction and 
gaiety spread through the company. Eve- 
ry body looked as if they wished to sing and 
dance. Uncle P. was wide awake and ac- 
tive, he arranged the quadrille, and stamped 
away gaily by the side of the elegant Bar- 
oness S., who floated round like a zephyr. 
Arwid and Julia distinguished themselves 
greatly in the dance ; it was impossible to 
keep one's eyes from them. I danced with 
the Master, who had asked me, I hope not 
from absence of mind. We distinguished 
ourselves, though in a peculiar manner. 
It seemed to me we resembled a couple of 
billiard balls, which always lie ready for 
others to push about. Certain it is that 
we were sometimes pushed about, and 
sometimes we pushed others, which I as- 
cribed principally to the changes of my 
cavalier from right to left, and to the mis- 
takes he made in all the figures of the 
quadrille. Meantime we laughed as hear- 
tily and as loud at our mistakes as the rest, 
and the master said he had never had such 
a fine waltz. 

Helen played on the Piano for the danc- 
ing. Emily did not wish to dance. She 
sat in a little cabinet, the doors of which 
were open, and which joined the dancing 
room. Algernon was oy her side. She 
spoke low, with animation and tenderness 
in her manner. I thought that in this mo- 



ment the Gordian knot of all misunder- 
standings, all uneasiness and doubt which 
had hitherto separated them from each 
other, was forever loosened. The mild 
rays of a single lamp, shining through the 
alabaster shade, threw a magical light over 
the young couple, who seemed to be now 
as happy as they were beautiful. They 
apparently had forgotten all the world 
around them, but not one of the company 
had forgotten them. Every one threw 
stolen glances into the cabinet, and smiled. 
Julia came up to me several times, pointed 
to the group of the lovers with a beaming 
glance, and said, ^' See, see." 

Later in the evening a part of the com- 
pany assembled in the cabinet, and the 
conversation became general. 

Some recently published books, which 
were lying on a table, gave occasion to va- 
rious remarks upon their value, as well as 
upon reading in general. 

"I do not understand" said Uncle P., 
with his peculiar accent, " what has come 
over me lately. I am generally lively and 
wide awake as a fish, but if I just throw 
my eyes into the curs — books, they drop 
directly down upon my nose, and I cannot 
see the least thing !" 

" Are you fond of reading, aunt ?" said 
Emily to the Baroness S. 

" Ah ! indeed," replied she, and raised 
her lovely eyes to the ceiling, " I have no 
time for it; 1 am so busy," and she care- 
fully drew her beautiful shawl around her. 

"If I should ever marry," said a gentle- 
man of about sixty, " I would make it a 
condition with my wife, that she should 
never read a book ; at the most nothing be- 
side the Psalter and Cookery book." 

" My dear departed wife never read any 
other books — but indeed — what a noble 
housewife she was," cried Uncle P., while 
he dried his eyes and took a pinch of snuiST. 

" Yes, I do not understand, the thousand 
take me, why the women of the present day 
busy themselves so much with reading, the 
thousand take me if I can understand it," 
said Lieutenant Arwid, while he reached 
his hand to a plate of confectionary and 
helped himself. 

Julia cast a severe look upon her be- 
trothed, and I thought "the thousand 
take me " was not this time very pleasant 
to her. " I " said she, blushing with vex- 
ation, "should rather go without eating 
and drinking than be deprived of reading. 
Is there any thing that more ennobles the 
soul, than the reading of good books — any 
thing which more exalts the soul — I would 
say the thoughts — the thoughts, the feelings 
—any?" 

My poor little Julia was never happy 
when she attempted the sublime. Her 
thoughts, her ideas, were something in the 
nature of rockets, which suddenly mount 
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upwards like glowing sparks of fire, but in 
almost the same moment burst and are lost 
in ashes. 

Cornet Charles hastened to spill a glass 
of water or wine on Lieutenant Arwid, and 
assumed an air as if his outcry on the oc- 
casion had interrupted the speech of his 
sister. 

I might have known that it would upset, 
I was trying to balance the glass upon the 
tip of my thumb. Your pardon, brother- 
in-law, but I believe you struck me some- 
how, my arm was not free." 

" I shall certainly take care not to inter- 
fere with you another time," said Lieuten- 
ant Arwid, half gaily and half vexed, while 
he arose, and drying his coat with his 
handkerchief, took the precaution in resum- 
ing his seat, to choose the other side of the 
room. 

Meantime Julia was not so soon relieved 
from her little embarrassment. The old 
gentlemen who was such an enemy to 
books, turned gravely to her, and said, " I 
imagine that cousin Julia reads for the 
most part only moral books and sermons." 

" No — not exactly sermons," replied Ju- 
lia, somewhat embarrassed, and as, at the 
same moment she perceived the penetrat- 
ing look of Professor L. fixed upon her, she 
blushed deeply. 

" Probably then, my little cousin reads 
history, that is certainly a very useful 
study." 

" Not exactly history," said Julia, who 
had now recovered her self-possession and 
gaiety, " but on the contrary I am very fond 
of histories, the short and long of it is, if 
you must know. Uncle, the books for which 
I would give up eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing, are romances. 

The old gentleman raised his eyes and 
hands with an expression of horror. From 
his looks it might be supposed that Rous- 
seau's declaration. 

Jamais fiU,e sage n'a lu de romans, 

had had the efiect of making him altogether 
abhor such dangerous reading. 

Some dissatisfaction was betrayed in al- 
most every face, at Julia's frank declara- 
tion. The Baroness appeared entirely 
shocked at her niece. The Professor only 
smiled' kindly, and the Cornet said with 
much animation : 

" It is certainly no wonder that people 
read such Romances as are now written. 
Madame de Stael's Corinne cost me a sleep- 
less night, and Walter Scoit*s Rebecca took 
away my appetite for three days ! " 

Julia looked at her brother with great 
surprise. Emily's soft blue eyes were 
raised inquiringly toward him, but he 
thought proper to take no notice of their 
glances. " My Euphemia shall never read 
a Romance," said the Baroness S. on pro- 



nouncing which she drew herself farther 
back into the comer of the sofa, and cast a 
glance upon her elegant shawl. 

" Ah dear aunt " said Madam M. smi- 
ling and shaking her head, '^what shall 
she read then ? " 

" She shall not read anything." 

"A very excellent idea," said the old 
gentleman. 

" I really think," said Algernon, " that it 
is better to read nothing, than to read noth- 
ing but romances. Romance reading is to 
the soul what opium is to the body, the 
constant use of it weakens and injures it. 
Pardon me Julia ; but I think that a young 
lady might do something better witn her 
time than devote it to this kind of reading." 

Julia looked as if she was not quite will- 
ing to excuse this remark. 

Emily said, " I agree with Algernon that 
especially for young ladies this kind of 
reading, is more injurious than useful." 

The tears came mto Julia's eyes, and she 
looked toward Emily as if she would have 
said, *' do you too stand up against me ? " 

*^ I grant " said Madam M. " that it may 
be very hurtful when " — 

"Hurtful" interrupted the old gentle- 
man, " say rather, ruinous, poisonous, de- 
structive at the very source." 

Julia laughed. " Good Professor " cried 
she, pray come to my assistance. "I begin 
to think I am a lost and ruined creature. 
I pray you say something in favor of read- 
ing romances, and I wUl then give you 
something good," and laughing merrily she 
held up a piece of confectionary. 

** It certainly has its good sides " replied 
the Professor, " if it is used with discretion 
and moderation, I, for my part consider 
the reading of good romances as both useful 
and agreeable to the young." 

" Hear, hear," cried Julia, clapping her 
hands. 

"But you must give your reason, my 
good sir, " cried uncle P. 

" Yes, yes give your reasons, " cried the 
old gentleman. 

" Grood romances, " continued the Pro- 
fessor — " by which, I mean those that like 
good paintings represent nature with truth 
and beauty, possess advantages which are 
united in no other books in the same de- 
gree. They represent the history of the 
human heart, from which the young, if they 
are the subjects of the romance, may learn 
to know themselves and their fellow-men, 
and is not this in the highest degree valua- 
ble and interesting? The world is describ- 
ed in them in its various changing forms, 
and the young see here before them the 
map of the country in which they are about 
to begin their travels. The beautiful and 
amiable in every youth is pictured in ro- 
mances in a poetical and attractive light ; 
♦v.^ young, lively imagination* is here 
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tharmed with the right and good, which 
under more severe and earnest forms might 
have perhaps appeared revolting. " 

" In the same manner crimes and weak- 
nesses are also represented in all their de- 
formity, and the young learn to despise 
them even when they are surrounded hy 
the grandeurs and pomp of the world — 
when one feels $in enthusiasm for virtue, he 
hecomes able to contend successfully with 
all the sufferings of earth. " 

" The true pictures of the rewards of the 
good, and the punishment of the wicked a- 
mong men, little as their actual lot bears 
the traces of them, are brought into roman- 
ces with all the clearness, life and power, 
which one could desire to give to moral 
truth, that it may be made universally bind- 
iog and fruitful. " 

"It is natural therefore, that the young of 
good and noble feelings should love romances 
as their best friends, as they find in them 
all those lively, grand and beautiful feel- 
ings, which arise in their own hearts and 
first suggest divine anticipations of happi- 
ness and immortality. " 

Julia now rose hastily, her charming 
face expressing the warmest delight ; she 
went to the Professor, and gave him, not 
the piece of confectionary, but an embrace 
of childlike emotion, while she said, "a 
thousand thanks! a thousand thanks! I 
am content, entirely content!'* 

The old gentleman looked up to heaven 
and sighed. 

Lieutenant Arwid did not look " entirely 
content, " but quietly ate his sugar-plums. 

Uncle P. dozed and nodded, the Cornet 
maintained it was not in sign of content. 

The Professor on the contrary, looked 
well pleased, and kissed with a paternal ex- 
pression the lively girl, first her hand and 
then her forehead. 

Lieutenant Arwid pushed a chair aside 
with some violence ; at the same moment 
the doors of the supper room were opened, 
supper was announced. 

A feast has always a peculiar interest for 
those who have been active in the ordering 
and arrangement of it. 

Each dish, the child of our labors, has its 
share in our sjrmpathy and satisfaction, 
as it stands invitingly and properly on the 
table, whence it is about to vanish forever. 
Yet on such occasions, one has a heart of 
stone ; and I am convinced that Madam H. 
was as well pleased as I was, to see how all 
our first, second, and third courses vanished 
to the great pleasure and comfort of all. — 
The lady of the house now that she was 
relieved from her- anxiety with regard to 
Emily, and saw how well every thing was 
served, did the honors with a grace and 
good humor, which was only now and then 
disturbed by a thought of the little boys. 

The bride was mild and radiant. Alger- 



non seemed to be the happiest of mortals. 
" Only look at Emily, " said Comet Charles, 
who was my neighbor at table, to me every 
ten minutes, — "would any one imagine 
she was the same person who has plagued 
us so for half the day ? " 

Julia assumed every time her lover spoke 
to her, a dignified and proud look. He also 
at last did the same, pouted but always with 
a^fuU mouth. Uncle P. went to sleep but 
with a piece of blancmange on his nose, ^ 
and in the midst of the talking and laugh- 
ter of the company ; now and then a snore 
was heard, like the sound of a bass-viol 
speaking out among the squeaking of the 
little fiddles. 

Towards the end of the meal, healths 
were drunk, not ceremonious and tedious, 
but gay and lively. The master, fired by 
the occasion, and wine-glass in hand, made 
the following impromptu in honor of the 
bridal pair : 

Hutrah, hurrah ! fill the glasses ! 

Drain the goblet of its wealth ! 
Let the foam fly to the ceiling ; 

To the happy couple health ! 

Fill, fill! and may our voices 

Sound again the joyous lay, 
When after fifty years we greet them 

On their Golden wedding day. 

Amid unusual laughter, and touching oi 
glasses, the health was drunk. Afterwards 
the health of the Master ; who now con- 
sidered himself, I am sme, a little Bell- 
mann.* 

After supper, a most agreeable surprise 
was prepared for Emily. Upon a great ta- 
ble in the hall, were arranged the portraits 
of her parents, and brothers and sisters, 
painted in oil, and most striking likenesses. 
^^ In this manner, we shall accompany you 
to your home," said the Colonel, whilst he 
embraced her; "yes! yes! you will not 
get rid of us ! " Gentle tears trickled down 
Emily's cheeks ; she pressed her father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, to her arms, 
and for a long time could not speak her 
thanks. Thereupon every picture under- 
went a new examination by all the com- 
pany, and there were remarks of every 
kind. One person found fault with a nose ; 
another with eyes which were too small ; 
another with a mouth which was too 
large ; then the artist had not attempted to 
flatter, rather the opposite, etc. 

Poor artist ! This is the criticism which 
censoriousness, the most common of all 
maladies, makes upon your works ! Hap- 
py for you, that you are often deaf, and glad 
to put the money in your pocket, while you 
feel in your own soul the consciousness of 
your talents ! 

Emily alone, saw no fault. There was 



* Charles Michael Bellmann, a cekhrated Swe- 
dish poet, died 1795. ^ 
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exactly her father's expression, her mother's 
smile, her sister Julia's roguish look, broth- 
er Charles' hasty demeanor, Helen's expres- 
sion of kindness and repose ; and the little 
Thickeys, who were surprisingly like. It 
would be delightful to offer them sweet- 
meats." 

The poor little Thickeys ! Burned and 
frightened, they had been obliged to leave 
the feast, which they had looked forward to 
for three weeks. During the whole even- 
ing, one after anothfjr of us crept up to them 
with apples, cake, etc. At first, the mas- 
ter himself was most diligent upon the 
stairs, but after he had fallen down three 
times upon this unknown passage, he re- 
mained quietly in the parlor. 

Their mother had, at least six times dur- 
ing the evening, said to me with an expres- 
sion of the greatest anxiety, — "My poor 
little children ! I must certainly watch 
with them to-night ;" and I each time an- 
swered; "That you shall not do, I will 
watch with them." "But you will cer- 
tainly fall asleep." "I certainly will not 
fall asleep, my dear Madam!" ^^ Parole 
rf' honneur?^* ^* Parole d' honneur, dear 
Madam ! " and actually driven to it by the 
anxiety of the poor lady, I went up to them, 
before the company departed, well provided 
with plasters, drops and sweetmeats. 

The little boys were pleased with the 
last; and particularly delighted that, on 
their account, the light would be kept burn- 
ing all night. Their adventure occupied 
them entirely, and they could not leave off 
telling me, how the master had knocked 
them, how they had fallen down, and what 
they felt and thought, when the master let 
the tea-kettle fall. Axel had thought of 
the deluge, and Claes of the day of judg- 
ment. In the midst of the story, they fell 
asleep. 

At half past eleven, I heard the sound of 
sleighs, horses and carriages before the 
house. At twelve, every thing was quiet, 
as well in as out of the house. 

" Soon every body will be sleeping sweet- 
ly," thought I, and began to feel myself 
growing indescribabljr sleepy. 

Nothing is more painful, tnan to be alone, 
to feel sleepy, and yet to be obliged to keep 
awake ; while those you are watching are 
snoring beyond all bounds. And if I had 
not given my parole d ' honneur, not to shut 
my eyes, I should certainly have done so. 
I knitted away, but was ooliged to give it 
up, because every two minutes, I was in 
danger of putting out my eyes. I read, 
and did not understand a word of what I 
read. I went to the window, looked at the 

moon, and thought of nothing. The 

wick of my candle was too high — I under- 
took to snuff it, and unfortunately put it 
out. 

By this means, my part of watcher was 



still more difficult to play. I now attempt' 
ed to keep myself awake by fright, and 
tried to see a ghost or a white lady in the 
uncertain glimmers of the white stove. I 
thought of a cold hand which suddenly 
seized mine, of a voice which whispered 
frightful things in my ear, of a bloody form 
which rose up out of the ground — when 
suddenly the crowing of a cock was heard, 
which, together with the dawn of day, 
drove away all imaginary ghosts. 

The melancholy song of two little chim- 
ney-sweepers, whp, from the top of their 
smoky castles in the air greeted the morn- 
ing, was the overture to awakening life. 

In the region of the kitchen, friendly 
fires soon blazed up. The coffee infused 
its Arabian fragrance into the atmosphere 
of the house. Men began to move about 
in the streets, and through the clear winter 
air was heard the sound of church bells, 
calling to morning prayer. Purple clouds 
of smoke rolled up into the blue sky ; and 
with joy, I saw at last the rays of the sun, 
which first greeted the cocks and vanes on 
the church towers, and afterwards spread 
its mantle of light over the roofs of human 
dwellings. 

The world opened its eyes around me, 
I concluded to shut mine, and when happy 
voices called out to me, " good mommg," 
I answered half asleep, " good night !" 



DINNER. A RAGOUT OF MANY THINGS. 

Even a wedding day has a morrow! 
A tedious day for those m the house of the 
wedding ! Nothing remains of all the fes- 
tivity of the day before, but what is left 
after a light has been put out — the smoke. 
And when, besides the festive splendor and 
pomp, a familiar face (a star in its own 
heaven) is missing from the happy domestic 
circle, it is not surprising that the borizoa 
should become dark. Yes, my dear little 
Julia, I thought it very natural that you 
should rise in the morning, like a rain-cloud, 
and overbang the whole day ; and that your 
brother, like a thunder-cloud, should wander 
from one room to another and hum to him- 
self the songs of the stars which it was 
frightful to hear. 

It had been agreed that the newly •married 
pair should pass this day with Algernon's 
old grandmother, who lived, retired from the 
world, with her maid, her cat, her deep eyes, 
and her love of the human race which made 
her unwilling that any one should ever 
marry, — and she had even expressed this 
pious wish to her grandson and to Emily, 
but in vain. In the mean time, in spite of 
her displeasure, she had expressed a desire 
to see the young couple at her own house, 
and had herself, as report says, put the 
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ei^ples into the apple-pie which was to 
crown her magnificent dinner. On the fol- 
lowing day we were to receive the newly- 
married ones, and on the day following, they 
Were to receive us at their own house. 

In the mean while, we passed the day af- 
ter the marriage in a sort of stupid silence. 
The lady of the house, during the whole day, 
eat nothing but a thin barley soup. After 
this dull day had come to an end and each 
one had retired to his chamber, Julia, feeling 
a desire to enliven herself a little, sent for 
some walnuts, came in to me, and sat down 
to crack them and to praise her lover. 

" What unexampled neatness he has ! so 
orderly, intelligent ; in such constant spirits, 
so quiet, so agreeable, ... (a fine nut), 
so attentive, so circumspect and orderly in 
his business — but not too avaricious, so 
good — but not too good — as — as good as 
he should be ! " 

I nodded assent to all this, wished Julia 
much happiness, and — gaped long» There 
are some things so perfect that they put us 
to sleep. 

The next day we had rather a fresh wind. 
The newly-married came at noon. 

Her cap was very becoming to Emily. 
She was mild, gentle, amiable ; whilst, on 
the other hand, Algernon was more than 
usually gay, happy and talkative. This as- 
tonished and vexed Julia ; she looked at 
them by turns, and knew not why they were 
so. All the servants took much pains to call 
Emily "my lady," This new name ap- 
peared to give her no satisfaction, and when 
an old trusty servant said for the seventh 
time " M)r dear miss — ah pardon — my 
lady," Emily said, somewhat impatiently, 
" Let it be, it is not so much out of the 
way.** The servants offered her at table no 
dish without adding, *' your commands, my 
lady." " Yes, yes, the fellow knows the 
world," said the colonel. Emily looked, as 
if she did not find this world very pleasant. 

Most anxiously, in the afternoon, Julia 
withdrew with Emily to another room, fell 
upon her knees before her, and throwing 
her arms around her, cried out, weeping, 
" Emily, what is the matter ? Dear Emily ! 
My God, you are not gay, you seem cast 
down ! Are you not contented, are you not 
happy?" Emily embraced her sister with 
warmth, and said, in a consoling manner 
but with tears in her mild eyes, *'I should 
be so, dear Julia, Algernon is so good, so 
noble — I must be happy with him.'' 

But Julia, like all persons of lively tem- 
perament, was not pleased with this "I 
should be;" she wished to have "I am," 
and considered it very desperate— an un- 
natural and unheard of thing — that a young 
-wife should not be entirely and indescribably 
happy. She had read romances. The re- 
mainder of the day, she behaved very coldly 
to Algernon, who did not appear to pay 
much attention to it. 



After Emily, with tearful eyes had again 
departed, Julia gave free vent to her dissat- 
isfaction, and was much excited about Al- 
gernon, who could be so indifferent and gay^ 
whilst Emily was so cast down ; he was '' a 
piece of ice, a barbarian, a heathen, a— -'^ 
N. B. The Colonel and the ^* gracious 
lady" were not present at this philippic. 
The Cornet had taken another view of the 
case — was displeased with Emily, who, in 
his opinion, expected entirely too much 
from her husband. Did not he, poor fel- 
low, run to find her work-basket ? Did not 
he put on her fur shoes, her shawl, and 
scarf? And if she had only thanked him 
for it V^ Julia took the part of her sister, 
the Cornet that of Algernon, the spirit of 
contradiction infused one after another, bit- 
ter seeds into the dispute, and this good 
brother and sister would have become en- 
tirely at variance, if it had not happened, 
that while they both stooped to pick up 
Helen's needle, their heads knocked togeth- 
er, which shock ended the dispute by a 
burst of laughter ; and the question of the 
rights of man and woman, — that sea, upon 
whose waves the two disputants found 
themselves unexpectedly launched — was 
quickly set at rest. 

The following day was full of consolation 
for Julia. Emily was gayer ; and, happy to 
be able to receive her parents and brothers 
and sisters in her own house, she busied 
herself with unrestrained care, and with 
heartiness to entertain them well. The 
Colonel had all his favorite dishes at dinner, 
and joy sparkled from Emily's eyes, when 
her father a second time asked for some tur- 
tle soup, and added, " It is very excellent !" 
Her mother was not a little satisfied with 
the arrangement of the meal, and with the 
preparations ; she stared a little anxiously 
at a pudding which had somewhat of a ruin 
on one side, but Julia quickly and unob<> 
served turned the dish round, and the good 
lady who was somewhat short-sighted^ 
thought the fault was in her own eyes, and 
was quiet. 

Emily had the bearing of a hostess, and 
that is a great deal. The Cornet was de- 
lighted with his sister, and with all the 
arrangements in the new house. Every 
thing seemed Swedish ; the sofas, the chairs, 
the curtains, the china, etc. There was 
nothing foreign, and in his opinion this was 
the reason he felt so much at ease, and at 
home. 

Julia was well pleased with Algernon, 
for although he did not devote himself to 
his young wife, he followed her always with 
losing eyes, and it was plain that his soul 
was bound up in hers, and by dear and lov- 
ing looks flew to meet it. 

How good coffee tastes, when snow blows 
without, and summer air within. So we 
ladies found it, when after dinner, drawn up 
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round a fire, iti the enjoyment of our coffee, 
we entered into a long conversation, while 
Emily told us of domestic plans and arrange- 
ments, which she proposed to undertake, 
for the order and convenience of her house- 
hold ; a part which she had already spoken 
of, and a part of which she should talk over 
with — with — her husband (this simple word 
Emily yet uttered with difficulty). Every 
thing was indeed very prudent, very good, 
and very well adapted to the proposed end. 
We considered all these things exactly and 
maturely, in front of the fire, with our cof- 
fee-cups. We added and subtracted, but 
could think of nothing which would have 
been better than what Emily had proposed. 

A family resembles at the same time a 
poem and a machine. Of the poetry of it, 
or the song of the feelings which streams 
through all the parts and unites them to- 
gether, which wreathes flowers around life's 
crown of thorns, and clothes " the bare hills 
of reality" with the greenness of hope, — of 
this every human heart knows. But the 
machinery (without whose well-accompa- 
nied movements P opera delta vita is entire- 
ly unsupported) many consider as unimpor- 
tant, and neglect it. And still this part of 
the plan of domestic life is not the least es 
sential for its harmonious operation. It is 
with tfhis machinery, as with that of a 
clock. If the wheels, springs, etc. are in 
good order, the pendulum needs but a touch, 
and everything begins its proper motion. 
Everything goes on in order and quiet, as 
if of itself, and the golden hands of peace 
and prosperity point out all the hours upon 
its clear face. 

This Emily felt, and she intended so to 
arrange her household from the beginning, 
that in spite of the little accidental shocks 
and blows of fate, it might remain in order 
and convenience until the end — until the 
weight had run down. 

One very important thing for attaining 
this end, is the prudent and careful arrange- 
ment of the money affairs of the household 
In Emily's house this was placed upon a 
good and sensible footing. Out of the 
great common treasury, were arrayed many 
little treasuries, which, like brooks from 
one and the same source, streaming rapidly 
to different places, make fruitful the domes- 
tic plantation. 

Emily was to receive yearly, upon her 
own peculiar account, a certain sum of 
money, to expend for her clothes, and to 
defray other little expenses, not included in 
the household account; and as her dress 
would remain as simple and tasteful as it 
had until now been, she would be able to 
expend the greater part of this money, to 

please herself, to spend for 

what, judge and say my fair readers, for you 
must know. 

A woman must have her own peculiar 



treasury, be it great or small. Ten, fiftyy 
a hundred, or a thousand dollars — a proper 
proportion; but her own, for which she 
need only account to herself. Would you 
know the ** wherefore," you men, who 
oblige your wives to keep an account even 
of their pins to a penny ? Well ! it is for 
your own rest and convenience. You do 
not think so? Look then : — a maid breaks 
a cup, or a servant breaks a glass ; or sud- 
denly at onc^, teapots, cups, and glasses 
fall to pieces, which no one has broken, etc. 
The mistress of the house, who has no 
pocket-money, and who must keep in order 
cups and glasses, goes to her husband, tells 
him the misfortune, and desires some mo- 
ney to make up the loss. He scolds at the 
servants, at his wife, who ought to see after 
the servants; "Yes, money — a little ^mo- 
ney — money does not grow up out of the 
grodnd, nor does it rain down from heaven 
— many little brooks make a great stream," 
and more of the same ; at last, he gives 
a little money, and gets into a very ill 
humor. 

Now, if the wife has her own pocket- 
money, no such little vexations come near 
him. Children, servants, and misfortune 
remain the same, but no disorder is ob^ 
served ; everything exists as before — every- 
thing is in order; and the bead of the 
house, who perhaps with the greatest ease 
can give away at once several thousand 
dollars, need not, for the sake of a twelve 
shilling piece, lose the balance of his tem- 
per, which is a treasure as inestimable to 
the whole house as to himself. 

And do you account as nothing, (you 
nabob without feeling !) those little sur- 
prises, those little birth-day joys which your 
wife can prepare for you ? Those thous- 
and little pleasures, which^ unexpected as 
meteors, like them shine in the heaven of 
the house, and which will be given you by 
the tenderness of your wife, by means of 
money — which yuu have given to her in a 
large sum, to receive it back, a rich income 
of convenience and joy in small ones. 

Is it now clear ? Algernon had learned 
all -this, and it had much influence on Emi- 
ly's future happiness. 

To every true woman's heart there is an 
indescribable joy in giving ; — in feeling 
one's self live in the prosperity and joy of 
another. This is the sunshine of the heart, " 
which is perhaps more necessary here in the 
cold north, than elsewhere, feesides, the 
freedom of action is indeed refreshing. 

But where was I? — with Emily, at the 
hour of coffee.! Let us go thence, and set 
out upon a longer journey on the wing of 
Time. 

Whoever undertakes to write stories, must 
take care to deal frugally with the pa- 
tience of his reader. Sometimes he can 
easily give them appropriate intelligence of 
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to-day, to-morrow, and the next day; at 
times he must take time and eveuts in a 
lump, if he does not wish the reader to do 
the same with his book, and skip from five 
to eight chapters. As I certainly wish that 
such should not be the fate of my honored 
family, I hasten to make a leap over about 
three months, and to mention in a few 
words how my H. friends lived through 
them. 

Julia and her lover passed it in going to 
walk. Every day, when the weather per- 
mitted, they went the whole length of 
Queen-street, exchanged greetings, and chat- 
ted with their acquaintances, examined the 
figures and dresses, with the agreeable con- 
sciousness how beautiful and marked were 
their own. At times they went into a 
shop, and bought some trifles, or eat tarts 
at Berend's. In the evening there was a 
supper here, or a play there, or a ball some- 
where else ; and this always furnished 
something to talk about on the following 
day, so that the lovers had no want of food 
for conversation. Besides Lieutenant Ar- 
wid, who had everywhere admission into 
the great world, had some little thing to 
tell, some anecdote of the day, some word 
from this or that person, about this or that 
thing; and see, this was all very amusing — 
Julia thought. 

The Cornet had taken up some droll 
habits. He had applied himself to study. 
He studied the art of war, mathematics, 
history, etc., and continually found that as 
his bodily eye became practised in looking 
in all directions over the earth and up to 
heaven, so was also his spiritual eye framed 
to look into the kingdoms of nature and 
knowledge, and recognise in them the 
light of heaven. It was peculiar, that 
the more he learned to see, the more 
afraid of darkness he became. He was 
very much afraid of ghosts ! Yes, gentle- 
men, it is certainly true; and the ghosts 
which he feared have been known among 
men from time immemorial ; Ignorance, a 
wonderfully large lady, clothed in glittering 
white texture; Self-conceity her long-necked 
child, who always treads in the traces of 
her dear mamma ; and Boasting, which 
must be the ghost of an old French lan- 
guage teacher, who in his life-time had been 
connected with these ladies, and often been 
seen in their company. 

Besides he was, anxious for the com- 
panionship of older and wiser men, was 
often at home with his father and Helen, 
and often allowed the young men of his ac- 
quaintance to knock in vain at his locked 
door. Sometimes, indeed, he was undecided 
whether to open it or not, thinking, " per- 
haps my best friend is here to pay me back 
my money ! " But then he thought again, 
" He would not knock so loudly," and re- 



mained quietly at bis work. The Cornet 
had two young friends for whom, at a given 
signal, his door always opened. These 
young men formed a noble triumvirate* 
Their motto, both in war and peace, was, 

'* FORWARD ! MARCH ! " 

Emily and Algernon took a journey in 
the beginning of April to Blekingen, wnere 
upon a great estate an old aunt and god- 
mother of Emily lived. Emily received a 
letter from her, soon after her marriage, 
begging her and her husband to visit her as 
soon as possible. She had, a short time 
before, lost her only child, a son ; and she 
wished now, at the age of sixty years, to 
gladden her heart, or perhaps, desired to 
animate it, by giving it something new to 
love and to live for. She begged the young 
couple to pass the spring and summer with 
her ; she spoke of neighbors and of good and 
pleasant things which would make their 
residence there agreeable. She said she 
wished to make her will so that her y)roper- 
ty might fall to them after her death, if they 
would look upon her as a mother. 

" Ton honor ! a beautiful letter," said 
uncle P. ** Go there directly, nephew, with 
your wife — have the carriage ordered. I 
wish I were in your shoes, child of fortune ! 
Wait till the beginning of April ? Madness ! 
What if the old Woman should die ! That 
would be throwing away one's happiness ! 

I should not be drawn into that. Dear 

Julia! wake me when the cofiee comes." 
When the travelling carriage stood before 
the door, and the weeping Emily sat by 
Algernon's side, exchanging tearful glances 
and sad words of farewell with her parents, 
and brothers and sisters who were standing 
around the carriage, Algernon seized her 
hand and said, '^Would you prefer to stay 
with these, or follow me?" "Yon," 
answered Emily gently.— "With all your 
heart ? " " With all my heart ! " ** Drive 
on ! " called Algernon to. the coachman ; 
** Emily, we will accompany each other on 
the journey — through life ! " The carriage 
rolled on. 0, may the carriage of every 
marriage be tossed on such springs ! 

Quietly and sadly did the blind girl pass 
her dark days. Her health visibly decreas- 
ed. Her soul was like the fire in a charcoal 
heap, whose flames are not visible, but 
silently and surely consume their dwelling. 
Only in song did she, at times, express her 
feelings, when she thought she was alone. 
She composed the words and the music. 
Both bore the stamp of an unhappy and un- 
quiet heart. In company she hardly spoke 
a word, and only by her incessant occupation 
of winding a ribbon or a cord round her 
hands or fingers did she betray her inward 
restlessness. 
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There is a certain disposition of mind in 
woman, which makes her do well whatever 
she does at all ; which causes sweet peace 
to follow her wherever she goes, like a quiet 
spring day, so that wherever she dwells, 
grace and comfort, which is shared by every 
one who approaches her, dwell with her. 
This disposition of mind proceeds from a 
pare and devoted heart which fears God. 
Happy are those who possess this, happy 
beyond all others (however richly endowed 
in other respects) ; — and happy was Helen 
for she was thus purely endowed* In a 
letter which she wrote about this time to a 
friend, she herself represented her happy 
condition. 

"You ask me what I am doing?" she 
wrote at the end of her letter, " I enjoy life 
every moment My parents, my brothers 
and sisters, my work, books, flowers, the 
sun, the stars, heaven and earth, all give me 
pleasure; everything makes me feel, with 
indescribable joy, the happiness of existence. 
You ask me what I do, when dark thoughts 
and despair overpower my soul. My dear, 
I never feel despair, never have dark 
thoughts. I cannot have them : for I believe 
in God, I love him, I hope in him. I know 
no care nor anxious fear : for I know he 
will do all things well, that every thing will 
be, at some time, good and clear. Since 
I think thus and feel thus, I must indeed be 
happy." 

" CurrOf currif currum^ currere,'*^ repeated 
the little Thickeys, and " Curro, cucurriy 
cursumj currere, you scape-goats !" corrected 
the master, ana in this way they passed 
nearly three months, (I never exaggerate). 

" Slow and sure " said the master in a 
consoling and confident manner to the mo- 
ther. 

The lady of the house — God bless the ex- 
cellent lady! but if our iourney into the 
country could only have taken place with- 
out so many cares and so many bundles, so 
many ** Ho ! Ho's !" and so many trunks. 
The Colonel said a word or two, half in 
joke, about this. "That is easily said," 
answered the lady gravely. 

The Cornet, who never permitted the 
least remark upon his mother, in whose 
doings and lettings-alone he did not see the 
least fault, was in all her cares on her side, 
and contradicted us, who thought them un- 
necessary ; and when it became altogether 
too troublesome, he went round singing 
"God save the king!" (the only English 
which he knew,) to distract our attention 
from the lady. 

A month before, and a month after the 
expedition, she labored and worked for the 
good of all — and on the day of the journey 
itself— heavens 
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What packing, what trouble, .., 

(To describe who is able 7) 
la the cellar, the kitchen, 

There a chair, there a table ; 
Was ever such bustle 

Seen under the sun? 

How the mistress is scolding 

And how the maids ran 1 

The breakfast is over, the visits are made, I 

The packages close in the carriage are laid, | 

But how much is still to be done : 
The talk turns to chickens, to friendship, to beef, < 
But nowhere the mistress can turn for reUef 
She dresses, sighs, longs to be gone. I 

The carriage drives up, quick they run, loudly call, 
Now forward— but stop— I've forgotten my shawl! I 

Notwithstanding all this trouble, we re- 
solved to set out upon the journey. i 

And fly now to Thorsborg^ the paternal ' 
estate of the Colonel, where we arrived ia 
the middle of the month of May. 



If I had a single drop of the fountain 
which sprang up from "Walter Scott's ink- 
stand, spread through all countries, and 
moistened with historical and antiquarian 
ink the pens of a hundred authors, I would 
now give a pompous description of the mag- 
nificent castle of Thorsborg, which was 
built during the thirty years' war, in the 
space of nine months, oy a high-spirited, 
excellent lady, surrounded with walls as 
strong as the hearts of that time, and with 
leaded window panes as small as the rays 
of light which emanated from the cloisters 
of that day. I would relate, how the lady 
Barbara Goholm, the wife of the Admiral 
Stjernebjelke, (whose bust at Thorsborg 
shows her to have been a proud and digni- 
fied woman,) surprised her husband, who 
was fighting for the cause of freedom in 
Germany. During his absence she erected 
on a hill, where still sits enthroned in 
princely grandeur this noble edifice, over- 
looking immeasurable fields and meadows, 
extending for several miles ; and on occa- 
sion of the return of her hero, she caused 
lights to be placed in all the windows of 
the castle, to charm or dazzle his eyes. I 
would also add that this did not delight him 
as she had expected, and that the story goes 
that he was equally displeased at this pro- 
ceeding of the Lady Barbara. I would re- 
late farther sometning of the fate of their 
descendants, who afterwards resided on the 
estate, one of whom having a poetical tal- 
ent, to keep herself in remembrance, and 
for our edification, engraved upon a pane of 
glass, which remained in the parlor of the 
castle at the time of Colonel H. 

"The lady Sigrid and her spouse 
The greatest fools are in this house," 

and if I had descended the stream of time, 
from the volcanoes which burst out in the 
middle ages, to the quiet position of things 
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at the present day, I would, searching about 
among the ruins of those times, spying into 
the remains of the streams of lava, and into 
the urns of remembrance, collect the ashes 
of extinguished fires, and strew them over 
these pages ; (which means, to speak in a 
less figurative manner,^ I would tell all 
about the old harnesses, nelmiets, and lances, 
which were still preserved at Thorsborg, 
and which Cornet Charles regarded with 
peculiar satisfaction ; of the bloody gar- 
ments, swords, deadly balls, etc., and would 
point out the doors of the sleeping apart- 
ment of Grustavus Adolphus the Second, 
which were ornamented with a thousand 
wooden figures, transferred to them from 
the ancient castle. Moreover the immense 
hall, with the oaken floor, and the oaken 
rafters overhead, the bust of the Lady Bar- 
bara, sitting with the mason's trowel in 
her hand, her spinning wheel, etc., and not 
to leave the salt out of my soup, I would 
not forget to relate the ghost visits which 
have been made to the castle, and of which 
no one knew so much as the Master. He 
often heard frightful tones, like a mingling 
of the bray of trumpets, and the howling of 
wolves. He sometimes heard people in the 
night, tripping lightly round the billiard- 
room, the balls rolling, the bells ringing, 
etc. I might tell how the people in the 
house used to describe a ghost, who walked 
about the great oaken hall, of a clear moon- 
light evening, without a head ; or how, of- 
ten, of a dark nighty lights would suddenly 
stream from all the windows ; and there 
was not one of the family who had not 
heard tables and chairs moved about with 
great noise in the rooms, where there was 
nobody ; and that even the lady of the 

house nerself Ah ! but I am 

beginning to get frightened, and I see clearly 
that I am only capable of describing com- 
mon things with every-day ink. It is there- 
fore more safe and pleasant to relate how 
the little Thickeys, happy beyond expression 
at being in the country, sprung about over the 
ditches and stone walls, the remains of the 
old house, to look for treasures, and found 
gold beetles ; how Julia, like a butterfly, 
ran after her winged sisters, in spite of her 
betrothed, who ran races with her, till she 
said that it did not pay for the trouble, 
for he did not try at all. **It was too 
warm." 

He preferred to anything sitting on a soft 
sofa, with his little bride, resting comfort- 
ably on the plump cushions, in a sort of 
meditation — the comfortable side of life. 
He sometimes employed himself in hunting, 
alternately on the estate of Colonel H. and 
that of his own father. The latter was a 
cheerful, kind-hearted old man, who held in 
high honor five things on this earth ; 
namely, his own noble name, his son, the 
friendship of Colonel H., his span of 



white horses called the '* Swans," and his 
pipe, for the purpose of lighting which a 
fire was kept constantly buming, summer 
and winter, on his hearth. He was de* 
lighted with his little future daughter-in- 
law, who, however, played him many sly 
tricks, at which he was very angry, but 
soon relented. He was fond of telling 
stories, exaggerated not ti iilile, ^wojo 
stoutly, and was finally what is called a 
man of honor. 

At Thorsborg the family arrangements 
were quiet and orderly. Madam H., to be 
sure, still went about with her bunch of 
keys and her cares, but no one was disturbed 
by them, for she was so thoroughly kind, 
that she never troubled or inteifered with 
any body but herself. 

The evenings were particularly agreeable. 
We then all assembled in a little green ca- 
binet, richly provided with pictures and 
flowers, and where the reading of the works 
of Franzen, Tegner, Stagnelius, Sjoberg,- 
Nicander, and other Swedish authors, which 
we learned to prize more highly from the 
expressive eloquence and fine declamation 
of Professor L., enriched us with fresh ideas 
and feelings. A book was often chosen 
from among them, the design of which is 
to give clearness to the human mind on 
those most important subjects, — God and 
immortality. I soon remarked that this 
was done with particular reference to the 
blind gi{l, on whose marble face the eye of 
the Colonel always rested during the read- 
ing of passages, where the rays of the God- 
head broke out most clearly and warmly, 
though obscured by the veil of human weak- 
ness. The evening was often spent in con- 
versation on such subjects. Professor L., 
the Colonel, and Helen, for the most part, 
shared in it. The measures which the Co- 
lonel, in common with the Professor, took 
for the moral improvement of his tenants, 
by means of sqhoois and other arrange- 
ments, made for their advantage and pleas- 
ure, gave an easy occasion to these conver- 
sations. Man — his organization, his educa- 
tion, his destiny, his dignity, bis weakness, 
God's strength-^the advancement of man, 
by means of a rightly preached gospel ; to 
bring this life into union with the future ; 
these were subjects which were treated with 
equal animation, beauty, clearness, and 
power, by Professor L. His animated and 
energetic manner, which so well expressed 
the fullness of his mind, the happy skill, 
which he possessed in a remarkable degree, 
of making clear the most abstract ideas, by 
examples drawn from the dominions of his- 
tory, morality, and nature ; the quiet, beau- 
tiful wisdom, which was the result of his 
doctrines, the benevolent power of which 
went irresistibly to the hearts of all his list- 
eners, the fine tone of his manly voice, the 
dignity and impressiv«ness of his manner, 
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all these were combined in such a way, that 
we listened to him with delight for whole 
hoars. And when he, entering more deeply 
into his subject, with increasing warmth 
and more energetic language, expressed still 
higher and bolder ideas, we felt, as it were, 
raised from the earth, and brought nearer to 
heaven. It was an apotheosis of thought 
and feeling, and the heavenward journey of 
the moment always left behind it, in the 
soul, some sparks of the eternal fire. 

It was on such evenings, that I perceived 
in Julia something higher and more noble 
than until now I had seen in her childish 
and flighty manner. I saw her bosom 
heave, her cheeks grow red, while she list- 
ened to discourses on truth and virtue ; and 
while her expressive eyes hung upon the 
lips of their noble interpreter, to draw in 
every word he might utter, she would an- 
swer her lover shortly and with indiffer- 
ence, when he sometimes asked her opinion 
dn certain little pasteboard labors, in exe- 
cuting which he bad certainly considerable 
skill. The blind girl generally remained si- 
lent, during the conversations, and her 
statue-like face seldom betrayed any of the 
emotions which were given to her inner 
feelings. 

We had also, some evenings, conver- 
sations of another kind — lighter, but still not 
unimportant. In these Madam H. and Cor- 
net Charles distinguished themselves. One 
evening, when Professor L. and the Colonel 
were absent, Lieutenant Arwid made a long 
address upon the best manner of salting 
venison, and on the sauce which was best 
suited to it. Julia asked whether Arwid's 
speech had not given an unusual desire to 
eat an early supper, and go to bed soon. 
All agreed that it had. 

One day as Julia and I were sitting at 
work, by an open window, a pot of roses 
standing on the table between us, after we 
had been sitting in silence for some time, 
Julia said hastily, "Do not you think — " 
and then was again suddenly silent. 

I looked up at her, and asked, " What 
then ?" 

" Yes — that — Professor L. has something 
noble in his countenance, especially about 
the forehead." 

" Yes," I replied, we read there his noble 
soul, his mild wisdom." 

Julia bent her head over the rose bush, a 
bud of which, al this moment, seemed to 
strike her cheek. 

** Aha," thought I. Julia resumed ; " Do 
you not think — ?" a new pause. 

"That Professor — " said I, leading the 
way. 

" Yes, that— that Professor L. has a very 
melodious voice, and speaks extremely well. 
He makes everything so clear, so rich, so 
beautiful, it seems as if one were made bet- 
ter by listening to him." 



" It is true. But do you not find that 
Lieutenant Arwid has a very handsome 
moustache, and an uncommonly fine voice, 
particularly when he says " The Thous — " 
" Now you are wicked, Beata," said Julia, 
blushing deeply, and, getting up, she ran 
away. As she passed by, she awoke Lieut- 
enant Arwid, who was taking his afternoon 
nap, on the sofa, in the next rpom ; where- 
upon he grumbled a little, while he stretched 
out his arms and less with nonchalance, he 
demanded a kiss, by way of satisfaction. 
He received — nothing. 

Meantime Julia grew more serious every 
dffy; her former constantly gay and kind 
temper became variable, and sometimes un- 
kind ; her manner was more quiet and earn- 
est, and sometimes a light trace of grief 
rested on her charming face. But for a 
long time no one of the ramily observed this 
change. The members of it had all too 
many afiairs of their own to look after. 

Madam H., whose active nature and in- 
dustrious kindness always kept her em- 
ployed, found, when in the country, every 
hour occupied. She was the comforter, the 
counsellor, and the teacher of her depend- 
ants, in great as well as in small matters ; 
and was, besides, the physician of the 
whole neighborhood. She did all this, with 
an ease and presence of mind which one 
would hardly have attributed to her, when 
the careful way in which she managed the 
smallest afiairs of her household were borne 
in mind. She went herself to the people 
with drops and encouragement, soup and 
good advice, and the former gave to the lat- 
ter spirit and strength. She was the favor- 
ite of the whole region. Old and young, 
rich and poor, they all praised her ; she was 
" too good, ' " too kind." 

The Colonel applied himself apparently 
more in the passive, but h^ was, in fact, 
more active, more busy, with the welfare of 
those who were subject to him. He was, 
for his tenants, as well as for his house 
servants, a good and just, but severe mas- 
ter. He was everywhere more feared than 
beloved ; but all acknowledged, that during 
the time he had governed the estate, immor- 
ality, drunkenness, and all crimes had every 
year decreased ; and that, on the contrary, 
good order, morality, social intercourse, and 
consequently prosperity and content, had 
increased, and even spread to neighboring 
places. The excellent establishments he 
had made, the schools he had founded, and 
which he endeavored every year to improve, 
gave hope of the advancing cultivation and 
happiness of the rising generation. Profes- 
sor L. was now a most valuable fellow- 
worker with him. 

This is the place to say a few words of 
farther explanation respecting Professor L. 
They shall be short and good. 
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Professor L. Was the son of a rich man, 
and was himself in easy circumstances. He 
had become a clergyman, as beiog, in his 
opinion, the way in which he could be most 
useful to his fellow men. He was, in the 
most beautiful meaning of the word, the 
father of his flock. It was singular, that he 
was as attentive, and perhaps even more at* 
tentive, than I was to Julia. His eye fol- 
lowed her so kindly, so earnestly, so iuquir- 
ingly. 

Helen had the oversight of the girls' school 
in the parish, an important office, which she 
fulfillea with as much pleasure asdiiigeuce. 

The Cornet had the su- 
pervision of the boys' school 

does any one believe it ? No, Heaven for- 
bid ! And it was as well for him as for the 
school that he was not. He was suddenly 
seized with a violent passion for botany, 
went out early in the morning, was often 
absent all day, and came home at evening 
very tired, his pockets full of weeds — 
flowers, I should say. He talked a great 
deal of the interest, the value and the uses 
of botany, pointed out to Julia incessantly 
the difference between Pentandria and Oct- 
andria, etc. He was particularly anxious 
to find the Linruea borealiSy which he had 
heard grew in that neighborhood, but which 
he had not been able to discover. For this 
he was seeking early and late. 

" It is strange to see Charles," said Julia, 
*' when he comes home from his botanizing 
promenades : he is either so gay that he 
embraces every body, or he is cross enough 
to bile one." 

** He is getting too crazy after his botany," 
said the Colonel. 

Helen laughed and shook her head, and 
I did the same, and you will certainly do so 
too, my fair young reader. I guess, I guess, 
he was — but silence, silence, until — We 
will not betray the secret, it will come to 
light in due season. In the meantime, we 
will go in the great family carriage to make 



VISITS, 



The Colonel, Madam H., Julia, the Cor- 
net and I. Madam H. who sometimes had 
ideas which seemed to have fallen from the 
moon, had lately taken up the opinion that 
I was beginning to grow melancholy, which 
she thought proceeded from my having 
brooded too much over the book of Revela- 
tions. She had sometimes found me with 
the Bible in my hand, open at the last part, 
where Uie coming of the New Jerusalem is 
described. Now nothing made Madam H. 
more anxious than brooding over books. 
She sometimes thought my reasoh was in 
danger, and to divert me, and withdraw me 
from " such things " she wished me to ac- 



company them in the visits they were mak- 
ing in tiie neighborhood. 

On a fine afternoon we started all in 
good health and' spirits. 

We drank coffee with Madam Mellander, 
who with her husband (the pendant to his 
wife,) rented a little place of the Colonel. 
Madam Mellander was uncommonly ugly, 
she was pock marked, and had a bearded 
chin; she turned up her nose very high 
over her silent husband, who nrkronledrrod 
most humbly her uortli and her power, uiiJ 
harangued her two pretty but somewhat 
awkward daughters, whom the Cornet com- 
pared to drooping birch trees, the whole day 
long, upon their manners and morals. Be- 
yond this she was regular, moderate and 
domestic, kept her household, her husband, 
her daughters, a maid, and three cats in 
good order, and thought that on this account 
she possessed aii excellent head for man- 
agement. 

"Y-es, yes, she would sometimes say 
with a sigh, " now people say Count Platen 
is dead I Next year, they will perhaps say 
Madam Mellander is dead." 

" That would be terrible " said the Colo- 
nel if he were present. 

Wnile Mr. Mellander conducted the Colo- 
nel into his little garden to show him a 
new plan or some newly made arable land, 
which had been reclaimed from an old po- 
tato field, we learned all the news from 
Madame Mellander. First that she was 
reading a very pleasant book, about a young 
man named Fritz. 

" Is it a romance," said Madam H ? 

" Yes, it is a romance. It is very neat. 
The lady whom Fritz is in love with is 
named Ingeborg." 

" Who wrote the book " asked Madam 
H. 

" Oh, I do not know indeed, he must be 
a preacher ; and it is so pretty, how she goes 
out to sea, and how she clasps her little 
white hands." 

" Can that be Frithiof," cried the Cornet 
aloud, in surprise. 

" Frithiof—yes, Fritz or Frithiof, that is 
his name." 

,;" By Tegner " said Madam H. 
/ " Ten — yes, yes, I believe I. have heard 
such a name." 

Julia raised her eyes to heaven. 

Madam H. who now first saw that it was 
desirable to turn the conversation from such 
subjects, now asked Madam Mellander 
whether she had heard that the Countess 
B. had already come to her estate in the 
country. 

"No," answered Madam Mellander 
sharply and decisively, ** I know nothing a- 
bout her. There is no intercourse between 
us now. Can you imagine my lady, that 
she and I were brought up together ? Yes, 
we were every day together when we were 
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young, and she had a straw hat with yellow 
ribbons, and I had a straw hat with red 
ribbons, and I said to her, " Do you hear 
Jeanette ! " and she said to me " Do you 
hear Lisette," and we were the best friends 
in the world. Then she went her way and 
I went mine — to my uncle Counsellor 
Strissberg at Norrtele. Your grace cer- 
tainly knows him." 

" No " answered "your grace." " Oh my 
goodness ! not know the rich Strissberg — 
who married Mamsell Britmund, of Stock- 
holm. Your grace must know certainly 
the brother-in-law of Lonnberg — ^he who 
lives near the market." 

"No, I do not know him" — answered 
Madam H. smiling, but somewhat confused. 

" Indeed, indeed," said Madam Mellan- 
der, somewhat displeased, and perhaps with 
decreased consideration for the acquamtance 
of the lady. "Well," she continued her 
narrative, " then it happened that we did 
not see each other for several years. But 
after I married Mellander, I saV once at a 
concert at Stockholm the companion of my 
youth, who had now become the Countess B. 
I bowed and bowed to her — but would you 
believe it, she stared directly at me and 
never bowed at all, and behaved as if she 
did not recognise me — Aha, thought I. 
Now, when she passes my house, here in 
the country, she will stick her head out of 
the carriage window, and bow and nod. 
But I — I mind my sewing, what do you 
think of that Madam H." 

What that lady thought Madam Mellan- 
der did not find out then, for at that very 
moment her better half came in with the 
Colonel, who proposed taking leave, as it 
. was already five o'clock, and it was nearly 
a mile to Lofstaholm, where we were to 
make the next visit on the Landholder D. 
Each of the company meantime were com- 
pelled to take two cups of coffee, with the 
exception of the Cornet, who begged to be 
excused. He and Julia had during this 
time done their best to amuse and enliven 
the Misses Eva and Amalia. The Cornet 
in a gay, good-natured way, paid them all 
sorts ot little compliments. Julia praised 
their flowers, promised to lend them books, 
patterns, etc. all which had the efiect of 
arousing the pretty drooping birches as if 
they had been shaken by a fresh breeze, or 
enlivened by a refreshmg rain, to raise 
their branches and begin to wave their 
leaves — that is, Amalia and Eva were quite 
animated, and the apples of their eyes moved 
east and west. 

At Lofstaholm, the Colonel and his fam- 
ily were received with the most lively and 
clamorous joy. Great attention was paid 
to Cornet Charles, who from his cheerful 
character, his gay humor, and his pleasant 
manner was universally beloved by all the 
neighbors and stood in especial favor at 



merry Lofstaholm, where balls, plays and 
amusements of aU kinds were constantly 
following each other, and where he some- 
times danced twenty four dances in a night 
with twelve ladies, and sometimes took 
part as Captain Puff* or Cousin Pastoreau 
or the Burgomaster in Carolus Magnus, 
and gave universal pleasure. He " never 
had been able to play the part of a Lover," 
which was very natural, because he had 
never been in love, and could not repre- 
sent what was so opposite to his nature. 

To celebrate the birth day of Mr. D., his 
three gifted sons gave this evening a little 
concert, to which a tolerably numerous as- 
sembly of listeners were mvited, and to 
which the H. family made a welcome ad- 
dition. 

Madam D. who had the reputation of a 
highly educated woman, who talked about 
Weber and Rossini, of education and in- 
struction, poetry, coloring taste, tact, etc. 
set about making a speech to Madam H., 
upon her views in education, and the sys- 
tem on which she had brought up her chil- 
dren, and in which Weber as well as Ros- 
sini, — education, taste, tact — tact more es- 
pecially — were all brought in. 

The Concert began. Eleonora D., timid 
and blushing sat down at the piano and 
played "con tutta laforze della desperazione" 
In every chord she struck she gave the ears 
of the listeners two or three notes into the 
bargain, and the trills — thanks to the Bass 
Pedal — went over the key board like a 
stroke of india rubber over a drawing. 
The conclusion was very . effective, the 
whole Piano groaned. The blue eyed 
Theresa then sang an air from the Barber 
of Seville. Splendid staccati tones, pow- 
erful trills produced with great stren^ii of 
hand, called forth loud expressions of grat- 
itude from the audience, — in return for so 
much labor. 

Landman D., a little fat and gay old man, 
foolishly attached to his children, whom in 
his paternal heart, he compared to the sev- 
en wonders of the world, went immediately 
up to Colonel H., and nibbling his hands, 
asked with sparkling eyes, " now brother, 
what do you say, what do you think, what, 
what ? " 

The Colonel, who had a good natural 
taste, and had in his life listened to too 
much good music, not to know what it was, 
had recourse to his good-natured, roguish 
laugh, and to an equivocal speech, " She 
plays confoundedly well — she plays won- 
derfully;" which expressions, the happy ^ 
father received with the most lively pleas- 
ure. 

In the duet which followed, between Adol- 
phus D. and one of his sisters, they "fell out," 

♦"Captain Puff," a favorite comedy of the 
Swedish Comic Poet, Oloff Kexell. 
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las the Colonel called it,) somewhat, and a 
auet of ungracious glances took place be- 
tween brother and sisters, during which the 
song sometimes ran into this accompani- 
ment. 

The Finale, a chorus, sung by all the sev- 
en virtuosos together, about "loves and 
doves," "blights and delights," and many 
more, singular rhymes, which with the 
rows of words placed before them, were 
composed by Adolphus D., I thought would 
shake the house down. 

Madam H., who had sat through all this, 
as if she had been at evening mass, with a 
devout and somewhat plaintive counte- 
nance, did her best to satisfy the thirst for 
praise of the musical family. The Colonel 
repeated his strong expressions, and the 
company sung a chorus of bravos, in many 
cases given with somewhat equivocal 
glances. This conduct displeased the Cor- 
net ; he could get along easily, for he could 
and did say merely, that he knew nothing 
of mnsic, and could not therefore, give any 
opinion. Others, who, on account of their 
musical taste, (or for their sins,) are called 
upon to give their opinion at such concerts, 
are badly enough off. Artists by trade, may 
venture to criticise, they have purchased 
this right ; but amateurs can only praise, to 
this they are held pledged, and if they can- 
not do it with a good conscience, the truth 
is not always well received, or it is received 
perhaps with a wry face. 

It was not to be thought of that we should 
return home before supper. It was eleven 
o'clock when we were seated in the car- 
riage. It was a mild and uncommonly 
beautiful spring night. Madam H. soon 
fell asleep, lulled by the gentle motion, and 
our conversation ; — we were all silent. The 
Colonel's face was shaded ; the Cornet sat 
and looked at the moon, which looked down 
pale and mild over the green quiet earth. — 
There was a sort of enthusiasm in his ex- 
pression, which I had never remarked be- 
fore. Even Julia was thoughtful. The 
coachman and horses must also have been 
thinking of something, for we passed very 
slowly through forests and plains. It was 
about midnight when we came in sight of 
the Parsonage, the residence of Professor 
L. We saw lights glimmering from one 
of the windows. The Colonel saw it and 
said, "there sits L., watching and working 
for the good of his fellow-men. He hardly 
allows himself his night's rest — and yet it 
may be fifty years and more ^before his 
works will be rightly understood and val- 
ued. And such nights follow days, the hours 
of which have all been devoted to the vari- 
ous duties of his office. 

" He is like his light," said the Comet, 
" he consumes himself to illuminate oth- 
ers. " 

" He must be a most noble man, " said 
Julia, with tears in her eyes. 



" Indeed he is, " replied the Colonel, "I 
know no one more so — ^but he cannot live 
long as he now lives. " 

" Has he not, " asked Julia, " any sister 
or mother, or some one with him at home, 
who looks after him, loves him, and takes 
care of him. 

" No, he is solitary." 

"Solitary, " repeated Julia, in a low and 
sad tone; and while we made a circuit 
about the parsonage, she leaned out of the 
carriage window, and held her head still 
turned in the same direction, 

" What are you looking at, my child, " 
asked the Colonel ? 

"At the light, father — it glimmers so* 
beautifully in the night. " 

The next day there were some visits to 
be made in the neighborhood — ^but it was 
altogether impossible for the Comet to ac- 
company us. He had heard a report that 
the fJnruBa borealis was to be found in a 
wood, about half a mile east of Thorsborg, 
and to convince himself of the truth of it, 
he was obliged to leave us before noon. 

" I do not understand, " said Julia, " on 
what Charles lives some days. He never 
takes any food with him, although I beg 
him to do so, when he goes on his botani- 
cal pilgrimages, and it seems to me he is 
really growing thin. " 

"He is running again now into the 
woods, " said the Colonel, when he saw his 
son taking great strides across the court, 
" I fear his lAnruea borealis is turning his 
head." 

Our visits this day were less fortunate. 
At L: and Vik, the little children had the 
measles, and on account of our little boys, 
we turned away immediately on receiving 
this intelligence. ^ 

At M. the Countess was not at home. — 
In a little summer-house in the garden her 
canary birds were singing, starving in splen- 
did cages, and seemed with their thrilling 
tone?, now plaintive, and now joyous, to en- 
deavor to draw attention to their wants. 

Madam H. gave them corn water, sugar, 
bird's grass, and said a thousand kind words 
to them. 

" With all these things, " remarked the 
Colonel, " we shall get no tea to-night. " 

Not to get his tea between six and seven 
in the evening, was a real deprivation to 
the Colonel, and Madam H. who well knew 
this, sat in the carriage with an anxious 
mien as we proceeded on our homeward 
ride, which would take as at least another 
half hour. To shorten it, as he supposed, the 
coachman took a new road, from which we 
had, too, some new views of the country. 
We stopped to let the horses breathe at a 
wild place, overgrown with shrubbery. On 
the right, and at a distance from the road, 
we saw over the tops of the^ti;ees, a slight 
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pillar of smoke rising, which, a gentle 
breeze blew over toward us. 

" Indeed, " said the Colonel, "I could al- 
most think they had tea ready for us there. 
Look, Julia, can you not see a white wall 
through the woods ?" 

" Yes, I see something of a greyish white 
— there is actually a house there, the smoke 
appears to come trom it. It is plain there 
is a fairy there who is expecting us, to en- 
tertain us — a fairy and tea— how charm- 
ing. " 

" My opinion is, " said the Colonel, " that 
if there is a fairy there, there are also real 
men and women, who would give us a 
'cup of tea in their best manner, if we, — 
what do you think, Charlotte? Shall we 
not make a visit to the little inviting castle 
in the woods ? We can tell the inhabitants 
that we wish to make their acquaintance, 
and that we — ^in a word, that we are thirs 
ty. " 

Julia laughed heartily. Madam H. look- 
ed quite shocked. 

" My dear, " said she, " that would not 
do." 

" It would do desperately well for me, " 
said the Colonel, " to get a cup of tea. " 

" Besides, dear mother, " said Julia, " we 
might perhaps makeau interesting acquain- 
tance. Think, for example, if Don Quixote 
did not die of his loss of blood, as has been 
reported, but travelled to the north, and 
should be living here with his fair Toboso, 
and should now receive us — or if we should 
meet a hermit, who should tell his story, or 
a disguised princess. " 

" What and whom you will, " said the 
Colonel, " if he will only be christian enough 
to give us a cup of tea. " 

Though the Colonel brought out for the 
fourth time certainly, his cup of tea, yet 
Madam H. recoiled so much from this visit 
to Don Quixote, as she called it, that the 
thoughts of it were given up, and it was 
concluded to proceed on our journey. 

Just as the carriage was again put in mo- 
tion, crack ! off went one of the back wheels, 
the carriage sunk slowly down, and with 
different exclamations, we, one over anoth- 
er, rolled down into the road. 

Madam H. lay upon me, but made an ef- 
fort before she thought of getting up, to 
draw out her reticule, which by accident 
was under me, which I assured her it was 
entirely impossible to do as I could not move 
a limb. 

At last we were all on our feet. Madam 
H. was very pale, and we all surrounded 
her, and anxiously asked her a thousand 
times whether she was bruised, very much 
frightened, etc. But as she answered all 
these anxious questions with " no," and as 
we on our side were able to say that we 
were neither frightened, nor had suffered 
any fractures or bruises, (I could not say so 



much for squeezing), Julia burst out into 
such a hearty and ringing laugh, that all 
the company were obliged to join her in it. 
The coachman and the maid though unin- 
jured as well as ourselves, did not immedi- 
ately recover their smiling faces. 

With their assistance the Colonel now 
attempted to raise the old heavy coach. 
The sand in the road was very aeep, and 
the carriage was, as it were buried in it. 
The coachman was an invalid, the maid 
superannuated ; they strained and cried " oh, 
oh" — the Colonel alone worked,, and the 
coach did not move from its hole. 

A visit to the grey house, (the only human 
dwelling visible,) was now necessary ; and 
the Colonel^ who was so fixed upon this 
visit, and his cup of tea, was quite merry 
about the accident to the carriage; and saying 
" we must all go together in sorrow and joy," 
gave his wife his arm, and led her with un- 
usual cheerfulness and good humor through 
the narrow path which wound through a 
grove of pines and firs, and appeared to lead 
to the grey house, which has been so often 
mentionea. 

"It is going to rain " said Madam H. 
looking anxiously up to the sky — my bon- 
net ! could we not wait here under the trees, 
while Gronwall runs along and gets some 
people for the carriage." 

"It is not going to rain," said the 
Colonel. 

"It is raining now," said Madam H. 
" Let us make haste to get shelter," cried 
the Colonel, and hurried gaily forward hold- 
ing his hat over the head of Madam H. 

At last we reached the little grey house. 
It had a dark ruinous appearance, and with 
the exception of a small kitchen garden, 
every thing about it was wild and unculti- 
vated. The silver sources of a stream, 
glimmered at some distance through the 
dark pine wood. 

Jtist as we entered the house it began to 
rain violently. A door stood open which 
led directly to the first story. It opened 
upon the temple of cookery. As the Colonel 
went in, a girl started from a corner like a 
hare from his hole, stared at us with sleepy 
eyes, and stammered — " Be so' good — please 
to walk up stairs, the family are at home." 

We ascended a narrow and dark stair- 
case, and when we reached the top, the 
Colonel opened a door, which gave us a 
view of a small room, which on all sides 
was filled with clothes. Tables, chairs, 
and baskets were filled with ironed and un- 
ironed articles. The air was moist, and 
hot as that of a heated oven. 

"Forward, just go forward," said the 
Colonel kindly to Madam H. — who paused 
upon the threshhold. 

" My dear, I cannot step into the clothes 
baskets," answered she, somewhat dis- 
pleased. The Colpnel^and I clear^ the 
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way, and we passed through the laundry 
to another door, on opening which we all 
stood still for a moment, in astonishment 
and wonder. 

A perfectly beautiful woman, of a ma- 
jestic form, dressed in black and rich laces, 
stood in the middle of a room, which was 
tastefully ornamented with beautiful chrys- 
tals, vases of flowers, mirrors and other ar- 
ticles of luxury. Something stood behind 
her, though it only seemed to float on the 
air ; a young, — yes, actually only a young 
girl, but so enchanting, so angelically beau- 
tiful that one might well doubt if she were 
of terrestrial origin. She could not be 
more than sixteen. Her bright hair was 
confined with a golden arrow, and she wore 
a white crape dress which floated like a 
bright cloud round the lily white, lovely, 
ideal shaped, angelic creature. 

The older lady came forward to meet us, 
while her daTk blue eyes looked proudly 
and enquiringly on the unbidden guests. 
MadatQ H. stepped backwards and trod 
upon my toes. The CJolonel whose noble 
bearing, and open and free manner made 
a pleasant impression on every one, soon 
brought an amiable smile to the lips of the 
beautiful lady ot the wood, while he related 
to her in a manner as polite as it was com- 
ical, the cause or rather the causes of our 
unexpected visit, prayed her to excuse it, 
mentioned .his name, (which seemed to 
make a peculiar impression on the fair un- 
known) and presented his wife and daugh- 
ter. He forgot me; but I forgave him. 
Who speaks of the gravy to the meat ? that 
follows of itself, like an appendix. The 
fair lady of the wood answered in broken 
Swedisn,, but with a voice, which was mu- 
sic itself. " You are very welcome, you 
shall have assistance to repair your car- 
riage, and you must take some tea — such 
as I have. " My daughter, my Herminia," 
added she, while she stroked the locks of 
the Sylph from her forehead. 

While Madam H. was advancing to the 
sofa, she stopped and bowed very politely 
to a gentleman, who had stood until then 
half hidden by the window blind, but who 
now stepped forward, took the hand of the 
amazed Madam H., shook and kissed it, 
while smiling, but not without embarrass- 
ment, he said " Dear mother ; " it was — 
the Cornet ! 

Madam H. exclaimed, and seated herself 
in haste, and in great surprise upon the so- 
fa, folded her hands and looked up at her 
son. The Colonel stretched open his eyes, 
made a highly comical grimace but said 
nothing — a somewhat perplexing restraint 
arose in the company — The Cornet who 
seemed to be standing on pins, soon went 
out to look after the carriage. 

The fair lady of the wood also went out, 
and w« remamed alone with the Sylph, 



whom the Colonel regarded with apparent 
delight. He, with Madam H. and Julia 
sought to make her talkative by questions 
and remarks upon difierent subjects, but 
it did not succeed. She said but little, and 
avoided answering their questions. Child- 
like innocence, inborn grace, and an almost 
divine repose appeared in her whole person 
and impressed every thing which she said. 
She spoke tolerably good Swedish, but with 
an accent the melody of which betrayed the 
Italian langviage. Julia was charmed, and 
was constantly whispering to me. " She 
is an angel, an angel, see her mouth — no — 
see her little hand — no — see her foot — her 
eyes — ah — brother Charles — now you are 
fixed — she is a veritable angel." 

A harp and a lyre stood in the small, 
tastefully arranged chamber. To Julia's 
question to Herminia, whether she played 
one of those instruments, she answered by 
taking the harp and playing a Canzonetta 
of Azioli with such grace and sung the 
words with such feeling, and beauty, that 
the eyes of all present filled with tears. 

She had hardly finished, when her moth- 
er entered ; soon after came the Cornet and 
tea. The business to which this last gave 
place, made the pauses whjch occurred in 
the conversation less remarked. 

I could not avoid noticing, (and this may 
be pardoned in a housewife] the meanness 
of the furniture of the tea table. The cups 
were of Rorstrand's* coarsest ware, (three 
were tinned) the sugar was ordinary, very 
dark brown ; of bread or cake I saw not a 
trace. 

I was afraid that our fair hostess re- 
marked that I looked round a little, and that 
Madam H. did the same, and exchanged 
glances with me. For her face exhibited a 
painful confusion, and she stammered out 
something about the difficulty of getting 
wheal flour. With her usual kind fore- 
thought, Madam H. offered immediately to 
send her some of her treasures, but she re- 
ceived for answer a cold and decided " No," 
at which Madam H. was somewhat dis- 
couraged and troubled. 

The Colonel was sipping with satisfac- 
tien his second cup of tea, when all at once 
a violent noise was heard, and some one 
hastily ascended the stairs. Our hostess 
grew first red, then pale, rose and made 
some steps toward the door, When that was 
hastily pushed open, and a man with a wild 
expression of restrained anger, a pale, pow- 
erful and decided countenance came vio- 
lently in, proudly and carelessly saluted the 
company he found in the parlor, and seated 
himself by a window whete he remained si- 
lent, often throwing wild, angry and pen- 
etrating glances toward our fair hostess. 
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who visibly trembling, took her pUce again 
silently beside Madam H. Yet by degrees 
her manner became more quiet, and she 
twice answered the angry look which was 
thrown upon her, by a returning glance of 
pride and even scorn. 

The Colonel who meastired the new 
comer with searching looks, addressed him 
some question about the weather. At the 
sound of his voice, the unknown turned 
hastily round, looked sharp at the ques- 
tioner, and while a pale red colored his 
sunken cheeks, answered, as it seemed, 
without knowing what he said " Yes, yes, 
it does not rain any longer — people can go 
their ways 1 " 

He looked again out of the window and 
repeated, " it has entirely left off raining — 
there is no danger in going out now." The 
Colonel who seemed on that day to be pos- 
sessed with the spirit of contradiction, said 
against all probability, for the sky was be- 
coming still clearer every moment, " Oh 
—it is still dark, and it is beginning to rain 
worse than ever." 

Madam H. now turned a somewhat be- 
seeching look toward him, and at this si- 
lent prayer he rose, and saw at last that 
the rain had ceased, and that we might be 
on our way. With thanks and apologies we 
took leave of the lady and her daughter, who 
had great tears in her beautiful eyes, and 
silently bowed to Mr. Deerslayer, (as 
Julia named him) who shot at us with his 
eyes and appeared to wish us farther. 

" Are you going with us Charles," said 
the Colonel to his son, or are you still seek- 
ing for the Linnsea bo — " 

" I will run on before, and see whether 
the carriage is in order," cried the Cornet, 
and rushed off like a tornado. 

When we were again seated in the car- 
riage, the Cornet was stormed with ques- 
tions. He declared he knew no more of 
the fair, foreigners than we did, he had 
made their acquaintance during a wander- 
ing in their neighborhood — he knew that 
they were beautiful and amiable, that they 
lived apart from every body and appeared 
to be poor. More than this he did not 
know — nothing more. " Poor ! " cried his 
mother, " and so dressed, with such laces." 
The Cornet blushed and said, " They are 
always well dressed." 

" But who in the world was that rude 
man ;" asked Julia. 

" The master of the house ;" answered 
the Cornet, " he seems to have an unhappy 
and irritable temper^-I do not know any 
thin^ more of the family." 

The Colonel looked sharply at his son 
who was visibly confused. 

We were still in the carriage. Mad. H. 
shook her head as an accompaniment to 
her thoughts. 
The Colonel suddenly broke the silence 



by saying good humorediy, while he smiled^ 
"I have still her Kling, Kling, in my ears.*' 
" Kling, kling !" cried the Comet, blush- 
mg. " Yes," answered the Colonel dryly, 
and silence again prevailed. 

Julia, to be sure, had her heart and her 
eyes full of animated words about the two 
fair foreigners, but she did not well know 
on what footing her brother's acquaintance 
with them stood, and she seldom dared in 
presence of her father, to let her transports 
take air, for fear of his sarcastic expression 
of which she had an almost panic dread. 

" It is remarkable," said the Colonel again, 
"that just in this forest region, west of Thors- 
borg, the singular Linnsea bo — " 

" Do you not think father," interrupted 
the Cornet, hastily, " that I had better draw 
up the window, or perhaps father you had 
better not — speak much — the cold fog comes 
in?" 

" Thank you for your caution, my son- 
there is no danger for me — I am more afraid 
for you — lest in your botanical excursions 
you should make yourself ill, that you should 
get cold — have chills — " 

" Chills !" said the Cornet, laughing, but 
at the same time blushing, " one would ex- 
pect to have a fever rather." 

" I will be your doctor," said the Colonel, 
" and as I see very decided symptoms of ill- 
ness, I order you — " 

" Most humbly thank you, my dear fath- 
er, but there is as yet no danger — that I as- 
sure you — I have however still much- 
respect for the remedies !" 

The Colonel was silent. Madame H. 
sighed — Julia winked mischievously at me. 
The carriage stopped. We had reached 
home. It was already very late in the even- 
ing. 

During supper the Colonel said to his 
son, " now Charles, when were you so for- 
tunate as to find your Linrum borealis ?" 

The Cornet replied, with precipitation, 
" this very day father," at the same moment 
he drew from his pocket book a little plant, 
saying, " this little northern flower, which, 
except in Sweden and Norway, is only found 
in Switzerland and on a mountain in Amer- 
ica, has a peculiar odor, particularly at 
night. This is beginning to dry, but it still 
smells good — smell of it Julia." 

** My dear Charles," exclaimed Julia, "this 
smells exactly like wormwood — but no— 
what am I talking about — it smells — " 

" Wormwood," said the Cornet, surprised, 
and looking in confusion at his sprig of 
wormwood, " I am mistaken — ^I have lost— 
I had—" 

The Colonel laughed sarcastically, "it 
must be confessed" said he, " that this Lift' 
nosa borealis is a very singular plant." 

But the person who first succeeded in find- 
ing out more about the Linnaa borealis^ was 
Madam H. Between4he mother and son 
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there prevailed such extreme tenderness, 
that the questions of one always called out 
the confidence of the other, if it were not 
before given voluntarily. Above all her 
children Madam H. was attached to her 
eldest son, though she would never allow 
that she made any distinction between them. 
He was the one among them, most like her- 
self, as well in person as the intrinsic good- 
ness of his heart. Beside that, the very 
careful nursing which she had devoted to 
his extremely delicate and sickly childhood 
had cost her much of her own health and 
strength, and this had perhaps more than 
any thing else, chained the child to the 
heart of the mother, who had preserved him 
through so many sacrifices. What costs us 
much, becomes more valuable to us. She 
was now rewarded by the most affectionate 
love of her son. 

If Madam H. did know a secret, it did not 
help the rest of us out of the dark. The 
Colonel did not seem to knoAV any more 
than we did, for he often in a playful man- 
ner joked about botany and the Linnaa ho- 
realiSf of which words the Cornet stood in 
roost righteous fear, and the conversation 
on which he always endeavored to interrupt 
by bringing on the tapis some new subject, 
—-the first was the best. , 

Meantime he continued his peregrinations 
undisturbed, undertook even a little pe- 
'destrian tour through the neighboring coun- 
try, which lasted about a week, and for — 
but of this hereafter. 

The Colonel said, in his usual quiet man- 
ner, " in fourteen days, the young gentle- 
man goes to camp. The expedition will 
then keep him in Koslapajn all summer ; 
his love for Botany and the LinncM horealis 
will pass away in that time." 

Meantime Julia for her part was in con- 
siderable trouble. Lieutenant Arwid, who 
in the country missed the subjects of con- 
versation, to which a city life alone gave 
occasion, began in his tete a tete's with his 
bride, to have nothing farther to say than 
" My little Julia." After the lovers had sat 
near each other for some time in silent ob- 
servation, Julia began to yawn. Then Ar- 
wid would say: "You are sleepy, * little' 
Julia ?" " Yes," she would reply ; " and 
thanks to you for it," she thought. 

" Lean on me my angel, and take a little 
nap," said, in a tender voice, her future 
earthly support, "lean on me and the sofa 
cushion, which I will fix ; I will lean on the 
other cushion, and take a nap too, that will 
be divinely beautiful !" With a somewhat 
troubled look, Julia followed his advice, and 
soon morning and noon the lovers were seen 
together fast asleep. Julia said, sometimes, 
it was a »in and a shame, to sleep away 
one's life so, but her bridegroom was of 
opinion that it was the best way to enjoy 
one's self, and that whoever would make a 



good wife, must while betrothed, follow the 
wishes of her lover ; so he held Julia to her 
morning and afternoon naps. She was 
once heard to answer, half in ioke and half 
vexation, to Lieutenant Arwid's prayer that 
she would consider him a cushion, " I as- 
sure you that I begin to think so in reality." 
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"I see only darkness." 

Madame H., who had fully assured her^ 
self that the reason of my supposed mel- 
ancholy was a tendency to consumption, 
ordered me a milk diet, and long walks in 
the open air, early in the morning. 

I*erhaps she did this, to keep me, without 
the appearance of restraint, as a compan" 
ion for Elizabeth, for whom the physicians 
had prescribed the same diet, be that as 
it may, four things were decided : I was 
melancholy — I was in n consumption — I 
must be cured — and I must go to walk. 

1 began also to drink milk, and went with 
Elizabeth during the early morning hours 
of spring, into the beautiful park, where 
the birds at this hour joined in a concert 
which was disturbed neither by the gentle 
steps of the two wanderers, nor by many 
words from their mouths. 

Elizabeth's demeanor was at first cold 
and unfriendly. She was almost always 
silent, and the few words which she did 
utter, bore the impress of a weak and sch- 
sitive spirit. She often asked ; ** What 
o'clock is it ?" And at my answer, there 
was always an impatient sigh ; " No later .'" 
1 was silent, because I — because I actu- 
ally did not know what to say — because 1 
feared I might trouble her anxious, sensi- 
tive, unhappy soul by an inconsiderate word. 
I saw that she was suff ring — would most 
willingly have consoled her, but did not 
know what tone to assume to carry conso- 
lation to her heart. Besides, it seemed to 
me that hiim&n words could be no more 
fitted to alleviate her sorrow, than the mild, 
fresh, life-giving spring air, which sur- 
rounded us; than those melodious choruses 
which rose from the murmuring hedges; 
than those rich, lovely, fragrant odors 
which seemed to be the breath of young 
nature drawn into our inmost soul. Ab, ' 
what could I say which could be more pen- 
etrating, more full of love, more sootliing 
than this beautiful and wonderful puetry of 
nature ? 

By degrees Elizabeth's demeanor be- 
came more mild. My quiet but unobtru- 
sive attentions were no longer opposed in 
an unfriendly manner. She talkpd often, 
and more quietly. 

One day she snid to me ; " You are calm 
and friendly, like nature ; it does one good 
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to ba With you.** As I had never sought 
to penetrate into her inmost soul by a single 
question^ she seemed to forget that she was 
surrounded by anything else than this na- 
ture, into whose bosom the most unhappy 
being is not afraid to pour out his sorrow, 
and which is often the best and the most 
consoling friend. She often expressed half- 
uttered sounds, which were now full of 
<loe}) soiTow, now fearfully wild and mur- 
muring; at times they were monotonous, 
but a sort of lullaby, as if she wished to 
calm the stormy feelings of her heart 
This melancholy song often created in me 
that Tery illness which Madam H. wish- 
ed to cure. 

In her gestures, Elizabeth showed the 
same relaxation of feeling hitherto repress- 
ed. She often stretched out her arms, or 
made gestures with them, as if she was 
motioning away something frightful ; at 
times she pressed her hands against her 
breast, or folded them over her bosom with 
an expression of indescribable suffering. 
Often her motions were so quick and wild, 
that she seemed nearly bursting out into 
madness. But as we finished our morning 
walk, and approached the house, she im- 
mediately resumed her cold, reserved and 
unnaturaPy stiff manner. 

One morning when we were sitting upon 
a bank, she suddenly said to me ; " We are 
sitting \n the sun — are not we? 1 feel the 
warmth. Let us go into the shade. I do 
not love the sun, it has no sympathy with 
me." 

I led her to a bank, where a luxuriant 
hed^e of elder kept off the rays of the sun. 

" It must be very pleasant to-day," said 
Elizabeth, *' It seems to me I have never 
felt such a delightful breeze." And now 
she began to ask me questions about the 
color of flowers, about trees and birds, 
about everythin;» around us which was 
beautiful, but invisible to her, and in atone 
so gently mournful, that my heart was over 
powered witii deep inward emotion ; a few 
tears which 1 could not restrain fell from 
my eyes upon her hand that was resting 
upon mine. She drew her hand quickly 
away, while she said ; *' Are you weeping 
tor Hie ? Do you feel compassion for me ! 
No one shall do that — no one shall pity me, 
no one shall commiserate me; — I do not 
deserve it! You must no longer be deceiv- 
ed in me, learn to know me — learn to de- 
spise me ! this heart has ])lanned crime, 
this hand has committed murder! I am 
going now, I know ir, I feel it, to meet 
cleath, — but a silent death, almost without 
sufferiHg, — and I have deserved to end my 
days upon the scaffold, under the execu- 
tioner's hand. 

At these words I felt as if day had grown 
dark around ine. I was silent with horror. 
{Elizabeth also was silent, but with an ex-f 



pression of wild despair, and with a smile 
of scorn upon her pale lips. At length this 
changed to an expression of dark dejec- 
tion, while she softly and slowly said ; '< Is 
any one near me .^" " I am here," I ans- 
wered as quietly and mildly as possible, for 
I felt how much more the unhappy guilty 
woman needed the kindness of her fellow- 
creatures, than the innocent sufferer. 

"Soon," said Elizabeth, with her hands 
upon her breast, "soon will the flamt^s of 
bell which are racing here, be let loose! 
Silent death ! I feel your friendly ap- 
proach. This tormented bead will soon 
rest benumbed in the cold earth — mother 
earth ! you will presj to your bosom the 
tired child, who through all the long, long 
days of life has learned to know and to 
bless no mother's heart, no father's breast, 
no friend's supporting arm ! But why do 
I complain? For the sake of receiving 
as charity, mere contemptible compassion? 
And I do not even deserve that ! I am a 
wretched creature!" She was silent, but 
began again, after a short pause; *'It is 
strange — to-day — to-day — after so many 
hundred days of misery borne in silence, 
my heart will speak out, — will like an en- 
chained prisoner, breathe a freer air, will 
^o forth into daylight, indifferent to the 
feelings of disgust and horror which the 
sight of a wretched criminal excites in oth- 
ers. The flame will once more blaze up, 
and spread around itself a horrible bright- 
ness before it is extinguished forever." 

"Turn your face away from me, Beata ! 
Follow the example of the sun, — it is no 
matter — or rather it is better so — I have 
still something to lose — your compassion. 
Well I deserve this punishment." 

She was again silent, — sorrowful feelings 
seemed to shake her very soul, and an in- 
describable expression of enthusiasm and 
melancholy was painted on her beautiful 
countenance, while she stretched out her 
arms with longing, and called out ; 

"Fatherland, Freedom, Honor! — could 
I have tried, struggled, and died for you, I 
should not have been the wretched, degrad- 
ed being I now am. Had I been a man, my 
heart would not in vain have beat for you, 
for you, the worthy goal for the soul's 
eagle flight. This flame, which now 
consumes my wicked breast, would then 
have been kindled upon your altars, would 
have blazed up on high, a clear and holy 
sncrificial flame. But now — O how unhap- 
py is the woman, to whom nature has given 
a soul full of fire, strength of feeling, and 
enthusiasm. Unhappy the woman who 
sees in the narrow circle in which she \s 
called uf)on to live and to work quietly, and 
monotonously, only a joyless station, a pris- 
on, a grave of life!" 

"I was this unhappy one. O how I suf- 
ered in the struggle with destiny! This 
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was the dragon against which I strove, — 
which I thought 1 was chosen to conquer — 
and be has thrown me down to the dust, 
has dashed me in pieces, has trampled me 
like a worm." 

"In the overflow of youthful feeling, 1 
was proud of the fire, the depth, the 
strength of my perceptions, and disdained 
to walk circumspectly — to recognise as 
law any other power than my own will. I 
felt that I had wings, — I wished to fly, to 
rise over everything, I — am fallen ! 

" O that my dying voice might be beard 
by every woman, who, ardent and full of 
passion, believes that she was created to 
become something great, splendid, and 
wonderful, who believes that the breadth 
and strength of feeling with which she is 
endowed, justify her in despising the quie{ 
world in which her lot is cast, with the 
rest of the human race ; in despising the 
modest holy reserve of feeling, which di- 
vine as well as human laws command ; — 
and could she see me, how I have fallen by 
trampling upon these laws, and hear my 
warning voice say : Bewildered, pitiable 
creature, struggle against yourself! Your 

passionate soul is the dragon 

against which you must strive ; — whose fire 
will comsume you, and become the de- 
struction of others if it is not suppressed. 
Yield to destiny and human laws — strug- 
gle against yourself, or you will suffer as I 
have suffered, and be dashed to pieces ! 

*'It is too late for me to struggle — the 
power has gone — the will has gone ! The 
fire has gained the victory — the temple 
burns, burns, burns — and will burn — un- 
til the wind finds nothing else but ashes. 
I have myself lighted my funeral pile — I 
shall be consumed and I suffer ! 

"Thou world full of harmony, beauty 
and song, now surrounding me with 
carestjing arms like a waking, smiling child 
— in vain thou smilest, in vain thou flat- 
terest — I understand thee not, I suffer I 

" When I was young — that was a hun- 
dred years ago — heaven and hell ruled al- 
ternately in my breast; still 1 was some- 
what nearer the first, now I no longer see 
heaven. When I was young, still very 
young, I loved with the whole strength of 
passion. My first love was my father-land. 
You smile perhaps, you think this feeling 
laui' liable in a girl — others have done so — 
and yet — my father-land ! Noble beloved 
soil of Sweden ! Had all thy sons pos- 
sessed my heart, the heart of a tender 
maiden, thou would'st have still been what 
thou once wast, the home of heroes, the lion 
of Europe. 

" You have read and heard of martyrs, 
of the frightful sufferings, the almost in 
credible horroi*8, which the friends of frae- 
dom and of country have suffered at all 
times, and you turn away your eyes and 



thoughts with horror. I also, read them, 
and I also heard the fate of each ; but I 
thirsted to share it,— I pondered oyer all 
their sufferings and hellish torments; they 
seemed to me heavenly blessings if suffered 
for thee my father-land ! Blessed of 
heaven the glory, the pleasure of the same 
sufferings. While the blossoms of my 
youth were unfolding, and my feelings 
were swelling like the spring flood, the mur- 
derous chariot of war thundered through 
Europe — only an echo of the sound of 
weapons which flashed forth from con- 
tending masses reached our peaceful land. 
But this reached my heart and awakened 
the wildest, most overpowering feelings. 
Ah ! I was only a woman ! they laughed at, 
and mocked my enthusiasm. I wept tears 
of the bitterest indignation, and concealed 
my fire in my breast. 

"Peace was declared, and the words 
falher-landf freedom, which had shone so 
brilliantly in the brightness of the flames 
of war, lost many of their dazzling beams 
under the shadow of the olive branch. 
Their beautiful names also lost their magic 
power in my breast, when thoughts of dan- 
ger, strife, and honorable death were no 
longer bound up with them. Peace was 
declared, the hearts of all were relieved. 
The world around me became still more 
common-place and monotonous than be- 
fore. But my heart remained the same; it 
wished to live and to act. 1 was even 
more desirous than before to seize upon 
the glittering heights of life, and was 
pushed back to my non-existence by men, 
by arrangements of society, common-place 
customs and forms. No galley slave was 
ever so unhappy as I was. My soul was 
agitated, as restlessly as the spirit of the 
tempest; it gras|)ed at the world ; it wished 
to rise to the stars ; penetrate the veil of all 
feeling, raise the curtain of all knowledge, 
— and my body and my attention were en- 
chained by the smallest and the most trivial 
things of life. I lived two existences in 
one, — and one was the torment of the 
other. 

" The world allows to woman one only 
passion — its unfolding is generally pro- 
moted by the reading of romances, senti- 
mental poetry, and the like. It is love. I 
learned t« know it. It is said to ennoble 
woman, to create her happiness; it has 
brought me to crime, it brings me now to 
the grave. 

" My father died, lie never understood 
me, never loved me, never made me happy ! 
Why did he give me life ? Had my mother 
lived, oh she would have unrierstood me, 
and would have loved me ! 1 have heard 
much of her: she suffere«l much — strug- 
gled much. I was the offspring of her last 
sigh, which 1 drew in with my first breiith ; 
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in the first and last mother's kiss. For this 
reason, perhaps, has ihy whole life been 
like a death struggle, a comtiat, an eternal 
conflict. It is nearly over. 

**My uncle, from whom I had until now 
been separated, took me home. You know 
him — but no ! you do not know him ! You 
take him for a God upon earth, and he is 
a severe, inflexible man; an implacable, 
harsh judge. Oh, how severe has he been 
to me. How I loved himi I had no one, 
and nothing upon the earth. He was my 
all. I saw no one and nothing but him. I 
told him this; oh, if he had only had some 
kindness, some mercy for me. But he was 
too severe. His look was cold, his word a 
punishment. I despaired, but adored him. 

*< I was beautiful, intellectual, full of 
youth, and 'ife, and feeling. As the waves 
beat in vain against the reck, which op- 
puses them, and throws them back, so in 
vain all my feelings ; all my natural gifts 
were sacrificed upon his altar. Ah! the 
waves are permitted to moisten with tears 
the bard breast which breaks them and 
pushes them back. I dare not wet with my 
tears the hand which repulsed me — which 
extended to me the cup of death. He 
whom 1 honored and loved above all things 
— he called my passion for him a crime 
I do not know whether it was so then. 
Perhaps it was not fit for earth. Formerly, 
I should not have feared to have angels look 
into my heart ; they would have understood 
me. The angels in heaven love indeed, 
and must love in a higher degree than the 
children of the earth, for they love the high 
est good — they love Gorl ! Ah ! he was a 
God to me! Why was he only an angry, 
severe avenger ? flis condemnation made 
me despise myself, — and adore him still 
more. 

" Worldly pride arose for a moment in 
my heart I wished to conquer my pas- 
sion, and to (umish the inflexible harshness 
of the object itself. 

" I was betrothed to a young man — good 
and amiable, I believe, who loved me. 
remember but little about it. I wished to 
punish, and believed I could do so by this 
means, for I entertained for a time the be- 
lief I was beloved by him, who was cvery- 
thinif to me. Was love the only flame that 
did not possess the power to warm the 
object upon which its burning rays were 
collected ? And besides [ was so beautiful 
— and he was, I knew, I saw, weak in his 
admiration of female beauty. What do I 
say ? When was he ever weak ? When 
did I ever see him waver ? — him, the 
proud, noble, strong one ? O, I — I was the 
weak — the erring, the foolish, the w retched 
one !" 

"Preparations were made for my wed- 
ding. The wedding clothes were ready 



I was surrounded with presents, caresses, 
and flatteries. I looked at him whom I 
loved ; he was very pale. 

" The wedding day came, the hour for 
the ceremony arrived. I looked at him— 
he was pale, a dim flame burned in his 
eyes, but he said nothing. At the last im- 
portant moment, I looked at him. He 
turned his face away from me ; he turned 
from me his beautiful, noble, beloved face 
— with a look — O, memory ! I said ** yes !" 
Hell was in my heart. 

<< The same evening 1 went out, and hid 
myself from every one. There were 
strange sensations in my head and breast 
They sought for me. Ha ! ha ! ha ! then 
eveiTthing was in confusion. 

*<I had some money with me, and I suc- 
ceeded, under a feigned name, in reaching 
one of the sea-ports of Sweden. 

'* I sa^ the sea ! It was raging in a 
storm. The east was covered with red 
flames. I remember it now. Ah ! it was 
beautiful. I sat upon a rock, and looked 
out upon the sea. The immeasurable sea 
opened wide its arms ; wave rolled upon 
wave, roaring, foaming, away, away, to the 
infinite distance, where sea and heaven 
embraced each other. It roared and foam- 
ed ; ha ! it was fearful and magnificent 
How the fresh breeze cooled my troubled 
breast. I felt myself refreshed, strength- 
ened. The language of the waves did me 
good. They beckoned, they whispered, 
" hither! hither!" For half a day 1 sat upon 
a cliff, and looked down into the sea, and 
listened. I saw the sun lise out of the 
waves; I saw the sails with white wiogs 
gliding away upon the blue sea, under the 
blue sky, to a distant coast of peace ; I heard 
the warning voices of the ocean, and re- 
solved to obey their call. 

" I wished to go to America. I wished 
to go far, far away from the ground which 
he trod upon, from the air which be 
breathed, from the language and manners 
which were his. 

« The day, the hour of my departure had 
come. I was about to enter the ship of 
my salvation, the streamers were gaily 
fluttering in a favorable wind, Sbon 1 
should he tossing upon t;ie cool waters, 
which sung so melodiously; in the midst 
of their song suddenly I beard the sound 
of a voice, I felt myself seized by an arm, 
and dragged away by force. Frightful 
words were spoken to me by a beloved 
voice ; I hardly understood them ; all ap- 
peared strange, incomprehensible. I was 
carried back, like a ])risoner, to my hus- 
band. Then I felt again strange sensations 
in my head and breast ; a dance, a whirl, 
and also a gnawing s.irrow. This increased 
more and more. I became, as they call it, 
mad. 

*< The same hand wl|ich led me away by 
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fiiree (nm the shore of ialvation, chained 
now my hands. He, whom I loved so in- 
finitely — for whom I would have given up 
my \lie a thousand times, ^^e-rrplaced me in 
chains, and carried me to a-r-madhouse. 

*' Time rolled on without a sign. Day, 
night, morning, evening were alike ; all 
was a Mank. From this time I remember 
nothing, but that once 1 heard a well- 
known voice call my name, and once some 
one near me said, Mf she would only 
weep!' I thought much of this, won- 
dered what it could mean, and repeated often 
with a kind of confused disquiet, * Weep !' 

f* One day — I do not know whither I had 
been, nor with whom I was. Everything 
hovered, in confused wild masses, before 
my eyes. Then I perceived a roaring as 
of the sea in a storm ; but this roaring kept 
up ii melody, a tone ; it swelled in wonder- 
ful, powerful harmony, then sunk to a 
lovely and serious melody. 

'* With this a voice united, which sang 
clearly and gently, 

'* * O, Lamb of God, who takest away the 
sins of the woHd,' 

^ As a cloud full of heavenly moisture 
sinks down upon the hard, harsh earth, 
so did this holy harmony sink into my 
hardened soul, and free the burnt lava. 

** Urged by a miraculous |K)wer, I began 
to sing loud and courageously ; and I sang 
with a full recollection of the words and 
the music. It was the same which J had 
heard the first time I partook of the Lord's 
Supper, when I kneeled with holy feelings, 
and saw heaven open before me« At Uie 
words ; 

' Give us thy peace I* 

my tears began to flow, and from this mo- 
ment I regained my consciousness. Yes. 
I regained this ; but peace — Ah ! that I did 
not gain ; and always, and perhaps for ever, 
the dove of heaven tarries far from me. 

** Ah, I did not deserve that it should 
enter into my breast I There was no re- 
signation, no sanctification, no desire for it 
there. 

<< My husband was dead. I was glad of 
it. I returned to my uncle's house; 1 
wished to $ my heart was changed, and I 
thought that I hated him as much as I had 
formerly loved him. I wished to see again 
the man for whom I had suffered so much 
— to see him, to defy him ; to see him, and 
to make him feel as much as possible, that 
I, too, could be proud, cold, and contempt- 
nous ; I wished to humble him. I saw 
him living happily in the bosom of his 
family, adored by his wife and children, 
whom he loved with the same tenderness. 
To every one, to the humblest he was kind ; 
{o me he had but one expression, prouder, 
colder, harsher than before. 

I felt all the chords of my soul tremble. 
6 



A frightful feeling took possession of my 
breasL His zeal increased my assumed 
coldness ; his strength increased ray weak- 
ness; his quiet my eternal disquiet. He 
had acted harshly with me. It seemed to 
me that, in his happy pride, he trampled 
me under foot like a worm. His image 
followed me^-sleeping or waking, I saw 
only this before me. It stood before me 
like a giant It smothered me, it deprived 
me of air, If he were not — I might 
breathe. If he were not — I might live. If 
he no lenger existed, the torment of my 
life would cease also. Were he blotted 
out from the list of living beings, he would 
soon oease to exist in the memory of the 
living, I should then be relieved— should 
revenge myself-^punish him. To-day, to- 
day his quiet look defies me>-^to-morr 
row ! i. ■ .. 

"Crime is like a word — created by 
thoughts, it springs forth, and often appears 
harmless ) but its consequences stretch 
through eternity. 

" One evening, I mingled arsenic with a 
glass of almond-milk which ray uncle was 
to drink. 

"I kept some in reserve for myself; for 
I thought that I might possibly feel re- 
morse. 

"Did you ever feel remorse ?^ 

I had not spirit to answer. 

Elizabeth continued ; "After 1 had com- 
mitted this frightful deed, I went up to my 
room. I felt quiet and cold — my body was 
cold as marble — ray heart appeared so — its 
be-' tings were benurabed. 1 was standing 
before the fire, to warm ray icy hands, 
when I perceived a great comraotion and 
excitement in the house. 

" Anguish seized upon me. I went down 
and saw my victim reclining, pale as death, 
almost without seni?ation, upon the sofa, 
surrounded by his wife and children, who 
were sunk in the depths of despair. 

" When I entered, my uncle gave me a 
look, which I shall never forget! Then a 
burning spirit of hell took hold of me, and 
grasped my heart with sharp bloody talons. 

" Loudly I confessed my crime-r-called 
for the curses of those whom I had ren- 
dered unhappy. I crouched upon the 
ground, and bowed ray forehead ot the dust. 
No oHb raised against me an accusing 
voice ; but no hand lifted me up. I drag- 
ged myself to the feet of him whom I had 
murdered. 1 wished to kiss them ; but 
another foot pushed me back. It was the 
foot of his wife. [ kissed it, and happily 
lost my consciousness. 

"I remained a long time, in entire confu- 
sion of mind. When I regained my senses, 
I saw my uncle standing by my bedside — 
heard him announce bis recovery, and 
grant me pardon. 

"So deeply had | sunk. that I would 
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rather have heard his curses. It seemed to 
me that it would have made my unworthi- 
Dess less deep, and he would have been 
less noble. 

" The wildest storm of passion raged in 
my heart. I cursed the light: and the 
light took away its beams from my unwor- 
thy eyes, and eternal night shut in my body 
as well as my soul. 

"The storms of nature are short, and are 
followed by quiet, clear days. In the 
breasts of men, the tornado of passion ra- 
ges long, and pauses but for a few moments. 
Such momentary rest I knew, but it was 
the rest of night — ^the stunning of life — 
numbness — the lullaby of darkness. It 
left off, to rise again anew, consuming, 
burning fire, which ever-flowing tears 
could not extinguish. I felt an endlessly 
pressing, burning desire for reconciliation. 

" O death of the cross — torments, end- 
less sufferings — to suffer you, and be rec- 
onciled through you — that — that would 
have been a joy ! But blind, a mummy 
among living creatures, a criminal, a ci- 
pher, in power a non-entity, I stood there, 
contemptible-— despised — O misery, mis- 
ery 1 

" To punish myself at least, I resolved to 
live — to live, an object of scorn to those 
whom 1 loved and honored — to repulse ev- 
ery compassionate hand — and to torment 
myself as much as should be in my power. 

" 1 left once more the family, whose hap- 
piness I had nearly destroyed, and dragged 
on, for some years, a wretched existence. 
I came back, when death had laid his hand 
upon my breast. My uncle wished it. He 
would rule over my being till its last breath. 
I have no more power over it. It is a de- 
cree of fate. 1 have no more power — it is 
all gone — gone." 

She was silent. I spoke gently, some 
quieting and admonishing words. I spoke 
of patience, of resignation — ^I spoke of 
prayer. 

" Prayer," began Elizabeth, with a bitter 
smile; ^Misten, Beata, I have prayed 
through years, — day and night, every hour, 
every moment. I have continued kneeling, 
until the cold has turned my limbs to ice, 
and prayed : * O Father, take this cup from 
me !' As a stone which has been thrown 
up, and falls down and wounds the breast 
of the sufferer, prayer has been to me. T 
shall never more pray." 

" O pray, pray I" said [, weeping, **only 
pray with a pure heart. God is merciful- 
grants strength to the pure will." 

" God r" said Elizabeth, with a hollow 
voice; "O world, which I can no longer 
see — sun, which n© longer lights my eyes, 
you speak of a God ! Heart, eternal un- 
rest! in thy beatings sounds his name 
— sounds an avenging conscience ! Thou 
announcest an avenger! Fire of love! — 



thou life of my life! in thy flanMe I see 
thine eternal source. But thou bright an- 
gel, Faith — who should point out to me a 
God, 1 do not know thee. I early plung- 
ed* into the abyss of despair. I deny noth- 
ing, but I believe nothing. I see only 
darkness !" 

"And the brightness of the Redeemer? 
and the beaming glory of the crucified 
one ? and Jesus .^" I asked with cstouish- 
ment and horror. 

Elizabeth was silent a moment, with an 
expression of utter melancholy ; then she 
said: 

" I read over a vision, or a dream, and 
often the ghostly forms of it rose in my 
mind, filling me with horror: 

"*At midnight the gates of a church 
sprung open, shaken by invisible bands. A 
multitude of dismal shades crowded arouud 
the altar, and only their breasts heaved and 
panted violently. The children rested still 
in their graves. 

"Then there descended from the high 
places upon the altar a radiant form, noble 
and lofty, vvhich bore the impress of an 
imperishable sorrow. The dead cried out; 
' O Christ is there ne God ?' He answered, 

< there is no God.' AH the shades began to 
tremble violently, and Christ continued; 

< I have penetrated the clouds, I have risea 
above the sun— and there is no God there. 
I have desceiHled to the uttermost bounds 
of creation, I have looked into the abyss, 
and have called out, * Father where art 
thou ?' But I heard only the rain which 
was falling drop by drop into the abyss; 
and the eternal tempest whi'h is guided by 
no order, alone answered me. Then I 
raised my eyes to the vault of heaven, and 
found there nothing but dark, empty, infi- 
nite space. Eternity rested upon Chaos, 
and was gnawing it and consuming itself. 
Renew your bitter, and heait-rending com- 
plaints, and vanish ; for all is over.' The 
disconsolate shades disappeared. The 
church was soon empty, but at once — ^0 
horrible sight ! the dead children, who 
were now awakened from the church-yard, 
hastened forward, prostrated themselves 
before the majestic form, and cried out; 
'Jesus have we no father?' And he an- 
swered, with a flood of tears ; * we are all 
orphans.' You and I, we have no " 

Here the poor blind creature stopped, as 
if sick with horror, and delirious fancies. 
She V as silent a moment, folded her hands, 
and stretched out her arms slowly, while 
she raised a wild, penetrating cry, full of 
the deepest despair. 

At this moment, hasty steps approached 
us, and the Colonel stood suddenly before 
us, and fastened an anxious, inquiring look 
upon me. Elizabeth, who knew his step. 



♦See Jean Paul's Dreaiay 
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let her hands fiili tremblingly, but soon raised 
thern to him, with a heart-rending expres- 
sion ; " Be merciful, be kind to me ! I am 
so unhappy ! If I become mad again, do 
Dot carry me to the mad- house. Soon all 
will be over with me. Let loving hands 
close ray eyes !" 

Compassion and deep sorrow were visi- 
ble upon the Colonel's face. He gazed long 
at Elizabeth, seated himself near her, placed 
ills arm round her, and laid her head upon 
bis breast. 

It was the first time I had ever seen him 
8o tender towards her. Her tears trickled 
filowly over her pale cheeks. She was 
beautiful, but it was the beauty of a fallen 
angel, whose expression of despair and 
deep shame showed that she felt herself 
unworthy of the mercy which was extend- 
ed to her. 

I now saw Madame H. approaching in 
the distance. When she saw Elizabeth in 
the Colonel's arms, she paused a moment, 
but soon came up to us, although some as- 
tonishment was pictured on her face. The 
Colonel remained quiet. Elizabeth did not 
seem to know what was going on. As the 
lady came up, the glances of husband and 
wife met, and were melted in a clear and 
friendly glance. Moved by a common 
emotion they extended to each other their 
bands. 

Madam H. caressed Elizabeth, and spoke 
lovingly to her; she answered with sobs. 
After a moment the Colonel arose, gave 
one arm to Elizabeth, the other to his wife, 
and gently, and with tender care, led them 
to the house. 

I remained in the park. In the midst of 
anxious and troubled feelings I looked up 
to the mild blue sky, with inward longing 
that this clearness would beam upon my 
soul. 

During my wanderings in a quiet lot, in 
which f myself have been spared the 
shocks which befal so many of the pilgrims 
of life, and have borne in a peaceful breast, 
a living faith, a holy hope ; the sufferings 
and the despair of my fellow creatures, 
have been the only clouds which at times, 
have dashed my fair sun, the joy of my 
life; which have made me look up to 
heaven with a sorrowful " wherefore ?'' 

But the answet* was not long wanting, 
when it was called for by the simple voice 
of prayer. Gentle airs breathed through 
my excited soul, and whispered ; 

** The clouds disappear, the sun remains. 
Crime, sorrow and the errors of men can- 
not darken the goodness of the Creator. 
We see but a small part. Men die — are 
changed, God is unchangeable." 

It is in vain for us to despair, to murmur, 
to disquiet ourselves. Every labyrinth of 
life has its outlet. When we think the 
darkness is deepest around us, we are per- 



haps nearest to the light After the mid- 
night hour has struck, the morning hour 
strikes next, — and were it the death signal, 
which announces the hour of deliverance, 
what more consoling thing can we say to 
ourselves, if our path of life is dark and 
narrow, than ; "A door will be opened, and 
we shall go out — into light." Does it ap- 
pear to us ever so narrow, ever so confined, 
— we know, " A door will be opened for 
us! " Now then — let us wait, let us hope ! 

Elizabeth's frame of mind became from 
this day still more restless. She had some- 
times attacks of actual insanity, and it was 
necessary to redouble the care and watch- 
fulness over her. 

Her sufierings and her troubled life often 
spread a gloom over the whole family. It 
appeared to be especially prejudicial to the 
health and spirits of the Colonel. 

Not to weary the attention of ray readers 
by dwelling too long upon such a sombre 
picture, I will lead them to another It is 
a clear calm picture ; in it is united the 
youth of the earth and of the human heart. 
We call it, 

SPRING AND LOVE. 
" And I too was bom in Arcadia." 

Innocent ioys, innocent 8orrows,ye friends 
of. my youthful days, ye angels who amid 
smiles and tears opened to me the gates of 
life, I call on you to-day ! And ye too, 
thoughts, pure as the blue of heaven, warm 
as the rays of a May sun ; hopes, fresh as 
the breath of the spring morning, I call upon 
you, come, oh come to animate anew my 
weary spirit ! 

I will sing of spring and love, youth and 
Joy, lovely and fresh memories. Ye, night- 
mgales of the hedges of youth, raise your 
voices, I wiU set your melodies to music and 
be again kindled by your song. 

On the twenty-second of May, the spring 
sun rose clear, and rested witn its golden 
rays on the Eyelids of Comet Charles. The 
stars of the order of the Sword shone in 
numbers before his dreaming eyes. He 
anxiously tried to see more clearly, he en- 
deavored to open his eyes, he awoke and 
saw the stars vanishing away before the 
glorious beams of the day, on whose prisms 
of light, millions of atoms were dancing. 

A quarter of an hour after, he was seen, 
with a ^un on his shoulders, striding along 
across the neighboring field. It was a spring 
morning, so beautifully described by Boltin- 
ger:* 

" Creation lies in sweet repose, 
The hills and vales, how fair ; 

The Lark pours out her cheerful notes, 
The flowers perfume the air. 



* Boltinger, one of the young Swedish poets 
who is much admired, particularly for his lyric 
poems. 
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The brook flows softly through the vale, 
While on the lake's pure tide 

The stately swans, among the reeds, 
In silent pleasure glide. 

The eagle boldly takes his flight 

To greet the glorious sun j 
The bee, within the red rose cup, 

Her work has just begun. 

The butterfly has gained her wings, 

While the meek turtle dove 
Sits on the bough beside her mate, 

To hear his tale of love. 

A youth, of hope and cocfrag'e fiill, 
Forth to the green wood nies ; 

The loy of spring is in his heart, 
Wnile love beams froni his eyes. 



In this yoilth we now see Cornet Charles, 
iiirho, in tne fullness of amiable and fresh 
feeling which h only bestowed on the morn- 
ing hours of life and of nature, looked round, 
sometimes tip to the clear blue sky, some- 
timesf down to the grass, sparkling in the 
dialmonds of morning dew, sometimes into 
the distance Where light rose-colored clouds 
pursued each other. 

A lovely balmy odor, born on the wings of 
8pk)Tting zephyrs . . • • . 

So far had I written under the influence 
of the growing warmth of my feelings, when 
I suddenly perceived such a powerful odor 
of essence of rose that my heart was quite 
affected, and at the same time, I heard a 
• great humming and buzzing. I raised my 
pen which seemed, at this moment^ as if pos- 
sessed, from the paper, and looked about me. 
What a sight! the room was full of little 
sparkling cherubs, garlands of roses in their 
bands, garlands of roses on their heads, and 
with their ever trembling wings making the 
most remarkable bumming. The longer I 
looked at these wonderful beings,- the more 
dazzling appeared to me the colors in their 
eyes, on their cheeks and their wings: And 
as I turned my eyes from them to other 
objects, behold, my ink was white,- my paper 
black, my yellow walls were green, I myself 
(in ray looking glass), rose color. No won- 
der, therefore, that the odor of roses mount- 
ed to my head. 

Now I knew the little rogues again; I 
bad seen them before, and who has not seen 
them ? Who does not know them ? It is 
they who play tricks with young girls of sev- 
en teen, and turn their heads a little. It is they 
who bewilder the eyes of young men, and 
make them read in the tablets of their future 
\i(ei pleasure and usefulnesSf instead of useful- 
ness and pleasure. It is they who are to bear 
the blame when people take so much trouble 
for nothing, riin after a ^ack o' lantern, and 
another time, do not see clear enough to raise 
their hands and to seize the happiness which 
is passing close to them. It is they who go 
about like April days deceiving every body, 
and playing their foaVs tricks with all the 



world. It is owing to them that P. iharrks,' 
B. remains unmarried, and that thus both do 
wrong. It is their fault that A. says yes, and 
B. says no, and that both make mistakes in 
what they say. It is they who pass even into 
the couibtinff room of Banker Reckon well, 
confuse his head and make him write seven 
instead of two. It is they, finally, who buzz 
and hum arid chirp so unmercifully about 
the poet, and often cause him to brmg odt 
every thing but healthful reasofi, make him 

Eaint reality in false coloring and mislead 
imself and others. Charming phantasma- 
goria of the imaginatio-ti, ye little rose-color- 
ed rogues, Who does hot kno^ you ? But 
who, having once had experience of your 
tricks and deceits, will not fly from you, will 
not drive you off"? They especially who are 
placed on the ground floor of every day life, 
living and weaving, and who would throw 
their shuttle carefully and methodically into 
their simple web, must, no less than others,be 
on their guard that the rosy vapors do not 
cloud their brain,nor bewilder their thoughts. 
I saw my danger ; what a hazardous course 
my pen W'as beginning to take. I laid it by, 
stood up, drank two glasses of cold water, 
opened the window, breathed the April air, 
still chilled with snow, looked u^ to the 
clear heavens, and then down into the yard, 
where they Were beating clothes. 

I then turned my attention to three carts 
who were very decently silting at a dormer 
window, opposite me, looking about them 
with philosophical glances and slight motions 
of the head ; in a Word, I suffered my eyts 
to rest on the every daiy world, that I might 
release it frotp the world of fancy, which, 6n 
the wings of my youthfiil memories, rose 
up and spread itself out around me. One of 
the little pretty rognes had whispered in my 
ear, " One may alloW a little Untruth if it 
only gives a fine efiect ;" and if I had not 
betimes looked about me, the reader might 
perhaps have seen a ** Spring and Lov6," 
such as there never was, except in Arcadia. 

As I turned back again from the window, 
the air in the rodm was fresh and pui^e. 
The little, rose-colored deceivers had vanish- 
ed, and I saW every object again in true and 
nattfral colfits. 

A picture of real life should be like a 
clear brook, which, in its coOrse, gi^es batk 
every object mirrored in its waters, in purity 
aujl truth ; through whose crystal stream we 
can see the bottom and all that rests upOn 
it All that can be granted to the painter 
or the author in the representations of his 
fancies is, that he may play the part of the 
sun's rays, whi^h, without changing the in- 
dividuality of an object, gives to all its color- 
ing a more brilliant glow, makes the points 
of light sparkle like diamonds, and with its 
clear brilliancy enlightens the sandy bottom 
of the brook itself. 

In this view, I will^ now, quietly and 
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discfeeily, play the part df stmbeams, at 
tny fancy, and pour out their light over 
a true representation of Spring and Love. 
But sun-light, like everv thing else, may 
tire if it continues too long (for example, 
see Egypt) ; on that account, I will, during 
bur wanderings through the Elysium of 
youth, only looking out now and then to 
enlighten tnose spots, where, I imagine, my 
reader would most like to pause, or where I 
feel myself a desire to sit down, to warm 
and rest myselfl Let us now step out of 
the shade into 

The First Sunbearm 

It is shining through the dark pine wood, 
and gives us a view of an open space. In 
I he back ground, we see the little grey 
house which served to form the scene in a 
preceding chapter. J^urther back, are the 
green banks, which are washed by the clear 
waters of a stream. The granite rocks, 
among which it takes its source, rise in ir- 
regular forms j and stand, like sentinels, 
about the heavenly blue palace of the water 
nymph. Young birches bend over them 
with their green tufts of leaves, and move 
their pliant branches in the western, breezes 
which sport about them. All is fall of life 
and pleasure, in a word, full of sfbing. 

On the border of the lake, in the green 
birchen grove, we perceive a young man 
and a young lady^ sitting near each other on 
the flower-bedecked grass. They look hap- 
py ; they appear to enjoy nature, them- 
selves, every thing. He is relating some- 
thing to her. His eyes sparkle, sometimes 
thev are raised to heaven, sometimes they 
look out with a proud expression of blessed 
consciousness^ as if they would read her 
soul. He strikes his breast, he stretches 
out his arms, as if he would embrace the 
whole world. He speaks with the warmth 
of a deep and entire conviction, and must, 
therefore, certainly convince her. She list- 
ens kindly to his words, they seem to please 
hen 3^6 smiles, sometimes through her 
tears, sometimes with an expression of sur- 
prise and wonder. She folds or raises her 
hands with lively joy, and appears to be still 
more convinced. — Convinced of what ? Of 
the love of the young man I 

" The shot has failed I 
Bui soon it may be Love." 

No, convinced that Gustavus Vasa is the 
greatest king, Gustavus Adolphus the Su- 
conil the greatest knight who ever lived, 
thai Charles the Twelfth was a far greater 
iiero thab Napoleon, and that the Swedish 
tiation is the first and most excellent of all 
the nations on the face of earth. 

Perhaiis Some one of my fair readers, 
who has a particularly good memory, or 
an uncommon skill in gUessing; may have 
Aeised Upon the rocket-like idea^ *' that we 
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have here Oomet Charted, and his LinruBd 
borealiSy or the &ir Herminia. And so it 
was. 

** But how did they becofme acquainted ?'^ 
asks some one, perhaps. 

I answer, open the Old Testament, at 
the twenty-foiirth book of Genesis, at the 
introduction of the servant of Abraham to 
Rebecca; The modifications tirought about 
by the difference of customs and forms of 
speech in ancient and MiodiM-n timps, l)f»- 
tween a rural scene in JVUeiopoiarhja, iu Uie 
time of the Patriarchs, and one in Sweden 
in the nineteenth century, are nbt so import-^ 
ant as to induce me to give a new picture 
of a seede, which ;would only give occasion 
to repeat Solomon's tritej but true proverb^ 

" There is nothing ndw undet the sun ;" 

and would excite in me, particularly, the 
unpleasant feelings of giving a feeble copy 
of a beautiful original ; short and good; 
Here^ too, was a weary Wranderer) a foun- 
tain, a young maiden^ who came to draw 
waterj and gave the traveller drink. The 
latter had, to be sure, no camels, but he 
had a tender, grateful, universal love, and^ 
moreover, a Christian, susceptible heartj 
And this beautiful pliability and noble 
strength induced him to follow the maiden 
to her home, and to carry her pitcher of 
water. 

Having now taken a sip of light, (I will 
not call it a whetting of the appetite, for 
fear of offending the temperance societies,) 
from the first Sunbeam, we will now pro- 
ceed to 

Sunbeam ^econd^ 

which gives a vieW of the family In the 
wood, and an insight into the heart of Cor-: 
net Charles. 

If Herminiti thight, W\i\\ propriety, be 
compared to Rebecca, the Baron IC., her 
step-ftitiier, had not the least likeness to the 
hospitable Bethuel. He received the young 
wanderer in an exceedingly cold and un- 
friendly, almost repulsive manner. Itis 
wife, who has been before mentioned, ad 
the fair lady of the wood, was hot much 
more accessible. She seemed to feel fear 
and vexation at being discovered in her re- 
treat. But fear could not lung remain of' 
such a youhg man as Cornet Cliarles, nof 
was it possible to maintain long toward 
him a cold ilnd unfriendly demeanor. Hid 
frankness, his an>iable and fresh cheerful- 
ness, the» kindness Which was expressed in 
all his bearing, his simplicity^ united to a 
noble grace of manner, inherited from his 
father, his careless, free, gentle expression, 
which always Shone quietly ahd lightly for 
othersj made him generally acceptable^ 
even to persohs of different temperament^ 
cbaracterj ahd disposition. d|ie felt Jrre- 
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sistably attracted to bestow confidence upon 
bim ; and the wish arose to live in his presr 
ence, as we love to live in the open air, 
because we feel that we breathe more 
freely, and imagine ourselves happier and 
better ; for as we — Xei where is the use of 
making a memorandum of what every body 
knows by heart ? 

Cornet Charles was desirous to interest 
the Baroness K. and her husband in bis 
tavor, and he succeeded so far in his 
wishes, as to obtain from them permission 
to revisit them again, if (and this was made 
an express condition,) he would promise 
them never to discover to any one, not even 
to his family, his acquaintance with them, 
and their place of abode. 

This tiie Cornet promised, because — be- 
cause he felt an incomprehensible pleasure 
in returning thither. 

A few days were sufficient to show him 
the peculiar and unfortunate relations 
whicn prevailed in this family, but it was 
longer betbre he understood the causes of 
them. Baron K. was a Swede, his wife 
and step-daughter were Italians ; they had 
come to Sweden with him, about two 
months before the time when the Cornet 
made their acquaintance. Their drees was 
rich, and highly elegant ; their manners, 
their conversation, their education, their 
accomplishments, made it evident that they 
belonged to the highest and most refined 
society, and yet they lived in destitution of 
many of the necessaries of life ; N. B., such 
as the pampered children of the world con- 
sider necessaries. Except in one room, 
where was collected everything brilliant 
which had been saved, perhaps, from a 
shipwrecked fortime, everything in the 
houRe bore the marks of actual poverty. 
The daily food of which the fair Italians 
partook was no better than that used by 
every peasant family in S>veden. The 
Cornet, however, maintained stoutly, that 
there was no better eating than herrings and 
potatoes. 

Between Baron K. and his wife there 
was almost always stormy weather. Some- 
times the most violent love seemed to pre- 
' va'l, sometimes marked hatred, which, with 
the Baroness assumed an expression of 
proud scorn, and an angry air. Scenes 
often occurred between the unhappy pair, in 
which they eAchanged mutual reproaches 
nqd complaints, and these would arise from 
the most unimportant trifles. A rage al- 
most without bounds, on his side, and on 
hers, exclamations of despair and tears, 
generally put an end to these conflicts. 
The character of the Countess seemed to 
be noble at the foundation ; but she was, 
at the same time, inflexible, proud, and 
extremely passionate. Her husband, both 
weak and despotic, had also a passionate 
and savage temper. Only the momentary 



breaks of a kind of penitent repose, which 
he sometimes exhibited, could lead one to 
suppose, that he possessed uny thing be- 
longing to a more ^oble nature ; anything 
that deserved to be loved. 

Patient, kind, and gentle, like a sufiering 
angel, Herminia stood by them, and the 
snow white wings of her innocence spread 
themselves out, as if to reconcile the con- 
tending parties in these conflicts of passion. 

She possessed what we call a beautiful 
spirit, but this was not, like her outward 
figure, naturally hers. She was formed by 
early suflfering, by early experience of do- 
mestic cares and burdens, and more espe- 
cially by an early developed religious sen- 
timent, which enabled her to endure with 
patience, to resign with a smile. She of- 
fered her sorrows to heaven ; and, full of 
love, labored unweariedly upon earth. To 
lighten the troubles of her mother, and to 
provide her with more conireniences, she 
put her own hand to the rudest household 
labors, which all devolved upon a single 
housemaid. Jt was touching to see this 
beautiful, delicate, ideal being, working like 
a slave, and bearing burdens under which 
she sunk to the ground ; that is, she would 
have sunk, if Cornet Charles had not re- 
ceived her burden, and borne it on his own 
shoulders. From the time of his coming, 
everything was changed for Herminia. As 
Jacob served for the fair Rachel, so Cornet 
Charles served Baron K., that he might 
lighten Herminia's labors. He hunted and 
fished, to furnish treasures for the kitchen, 
and was only with difliculty restrained from 
making himself the cook, when he saw how 
Herminia was compelled to burn her fair 
face and her pretty hands, at the kitchen 
hearth. Any. other kind of assistance he 
dared n >t offer, to these proud and haughty 
people, in their poverty. 

Herminia had served her mother like a 
slave, but without being rewarded with the 
tenderness which she so well deserved. 
The Baroness K. seemed accustomed to 
receive sacrifices without returning' any 
thanks for them, much less did she appear 
to wish to ofter any service in return. 

She bore hardty the inconveniences of 
the humble station, and the poverty in 
whicli she found herself placed. S^he de- 
sired that Herminia, as well as herself, 
should be always richly and tastefully 
dressed, and this wish was made prncti- 
cable by a very splendid wardrobe, which 
they had brought with them from Italy. 
She seemed to seek, in these relics of de- 
parted pomp and grandeur, some con?ola- 
lion for her present fate ; or, perhaps, she 
believed that this fate couJd not be real, but 
only a momentary enchantment, which 
would be broken at some future time, when 
the wand of a fairy would change the little 
grey house into a palace ; aud she there- 
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fore held herself reftdy, in a costume suited 
to her rank and dignity, to receive compli- 
ments and congratulations. 

By her stepfather, Herminia was treated 
at once with indifference and harshness, 
and it was perfectly plain that what he did 
for her he did not by his own will, but the 
will of God. 

From the moment the Comet entered the 
house, he gained a power there which 
daily increased, and he used this power to 
make Herminia's life more happy. 

Baron K. was generally absent during 
the day, and did not return until evening. 
Sonnetimes he remained away for two or 
three days at a time. During these ab- 
senees, the Comet was able to procure for 
Herminia more freedom than she had ever 
before known, and which she now enjoyed 
with childish delight. He persuaded her 
mother (who had a taste for the beauties 
of nature) to take long walks in the wild 
but romantic neighborhoodof their dwell- 
ing. Botany had formerly been a great 
source of pleasure to her, the Cornet re- 
vived her interest in it — saw flowers ev- 
erywhere (I believe evcR where there was 
none), that he might persuade the fair 
Italian who was so enthusiastic about the 
luxuriant vegetation of her own native 
country, that Sweden is as rich in "flowers 
as it is in heroes and icor At least it is cer- 
tain (and he suffered for it afterwards) he 
was not afraid to speak of everlasting, tre- 
foil, henbane, marsh rosemary, sorrel, tansy, 
monkshood, wormwood, &c., as the most 
uncommon and remarkable productions of 
nature. 

He described as ths most beautiful thing 
in the world, that wonderful plant which 
has received its name from the greatest of 
naturalists, the Swede Linnaeus. He had 
inspired the Baroness and Herminia with 
the most intense desire to find this won- 
derful plant. Every day he had new pre- 
sentiments that he should perhaps discover 
it in a new place — he searched long, long 
and carefully, and did not discover it until 
the mo.nent when he discovered his love. 

These walks gave the Cornet opportunity 
to be constantly with Herminia. , He gave 
her his arm as they walked, when they 
rested, he sheltered her from the rays of 
the Sim. By degrees he induced her to 
run about and climb the rocks, in a word, 
to enjoy the free fresh life of youth, of 
which her days, which until now passed in 
rloister-like stillness, had given her no idea. 
As she now with the bloom of health and 
youth on her cheeks, moved about, fair and 
light as an Oread, in the spring and sweet- 
ness of charming nature, and often turned 
UffT angel face, beaming with grateful affec- 
tion up to him who was the cause of this 
newr enjoyment of her life. It was then 
that the Cornet had some strange feel- 



ings about his heart, a warmth, a pleas- 
urable sensation, something veiy different 
from anything he had before felt. 

The Baroness appeare«l to consider the 
two young friends as children, whose sport 
she permitted, because they offered her all 
their joy, all their flowers, as a sacrifice. 
The Comet had the happy gift, of putting 
people in good humor with themselves, 
and thus enabling them to maintain an 
equanimity towards others. 

But he had been able to administer the 
most comfort to Herminia at the time, when 
the frequently recurring unhappy scenes of 
this house would draw forth her bitter 
tears. She would then generally retreat to 
the kitchen. Here he would follow her, 
console her with the tenderness of a broth- 
er, or induce her to go out with him, and 
would strive by interesting conversation, or 
pleasant stories, to divert her attention to 
more agreeable subjects. 

Herminia had been once wanted in the 
house, and called for. She was not to be 
found, and this gave occasion for some 
harsh reproofs from her father. The Cor- 
net took this as a gauntlet thrown to him- 
self, and the manner in which he took it 
up, brought far more freedom to Herminia, 
than she had ever enjoyed. He was now 
able frequently to go out alone with her. 
Her education had been neglected in the 
more solid parts. He became her teacher, 
(particularly in Swedish history) he was 
like a. brother, and she soon gave him that 
tender name ; and as they were one day 
studying the Swedish grammar, they came 
to the conclusion that " Thou" is incom- 
parably prettier than " You," and that they 
would always address each ether in this 
most familiar style.* 

Herminia, on the contrary, was to Coraet 
Charles, it cannot exactly be said a teacher, 
and not exactly a sister, but she became 
without his observincr it, the light of his 
eyes, the joy of his life. She was his . . . 
... It is high time my readers, brave and 
f'lir, should he informed how it stood with 
Coraet Charles — he was — in love ! 

No one could ever have guessed it. He 
himself neither believed nor suspected it, 
yet it was betrayed to him by the 

TMrd Sunbeam, 

as it shone one evening at sunset on the 



* As the reader will know, in the Swedish as 
well as several other languages, the use of the 
" Thou," and " Thee," — tne singular number of 
the pronoun of the second person — is considered 
more familiar and endearing than that of the plu- 
ral. In English this is so far from being the case, 
that the opposite is nearly true ; and in this trans- 
lation, the familiar " thou" of the one language, 
has been rendered by the familiar " you" of the 
other ; so that in this passage where tnis tutoyant 
was pointedly referred to, some explanation seem- 
ed necessary. x-^- t 
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border of the clear fnMOtatn. Herrninia 
was hanging on his arm. She was silent 
and pale — that paleness which shows that 
(he heart is joyless, but that the heart suf- 
fers, though the sufferer is resigQed. 

A scene highly distressing to her gentle 
spirit, had just taken place between her pa- 
rents. Cornet Charles had led her away 
almost by force, and was new seeking, but 
without success, to amuse and cheer her 
spirits. After some time had passed, they 
seated themselves under the birch-trees, on 
a moss-grown rock, and looked silently at 
the fading red which was reflected on the 
water, and colored the hills on the opposite 
side of the stream. Herrninia first spoke, 
while she turned her eyes, moistened with 
tears, to the Cornet, *fYou are very good, 
brother,^' she would have said more, but 
her voice trembled, she seemed struggling 
with her emotions, while with her face half 
turned from him, she continued, " You stay 
here on my account, out of kindness to me, 
find you pass for my sake many unpleasant 
and oppressive hours ;-'-and you might be 
so happy. You have a father, a mother 
who are so good, so excellentTrrsisters who 
are so dear to you, they must miss you, — 
return to them, and stay with them, be hap- 
py, do not come back here I" 

The Cornet sat in silence and looked into 
the water, and as in a mirror of the soul he 
saw his own heart. 

»* Why should you continue to come 
here?" resumed Herrninia, with the most 
persuasive expression of her sweet soft 
voice. " You give yourself a great deal of 
trouble, a great deal of fatigue, and you 
cannot alter my fate. My father, to-day, 
spoke bitter, threatening words to you. 
Ah leave us ! Why should you stay ? Do 
not he uneasy on my account, Charles ; God 
will help me and give me strength." 

" Herminia !" said Cornet Charles, « I can- 
not leave you -rr bqt it is as much on my 
own account as yours — " 

Herminia turned her face upon him with 
an inquiring glance, while large tears 
streamed slowly down her cheeks. 

"Because, because," oort tinned the Cornet, 
deeply moved, ^' Herminia, because 1 love 
you beyond all expression, because 1 have 
no joy in the world if I do qoi see you, can- 
not be with you." 

Herniinia's angelic face beamed with sqrr 
prise and pleasure. 

•* Is there any one, who loves me — and 
is it you, my brother ? How good God is 
to me" — and she reached her hand to the 
Cornet. 

" And do you also love me ? " asked he, 
with secret trembling, as he held her little 
white hand between his own." 

" How could I help it," answered Her- 
minia. " I was never happy till I learned 
to know you, You are sq excellent, so 



good ; you are. fhe first who ever loved 
me." 

''And the first whom Herminia has 
loved ? ^ asked the Cornet, somewhat tim- 
idly. 

"Yes, truly, except my mother."* 

A deep feeling of happiness pervaded 
the two young lovers, and as if Cupid him- 
self had descended to them from the rosy 
clouds, there floated about them an odor so 
sweet, so transporting (Olympus certainly 
has no finer ambrosia) that Cornet Charles, 
in the midst of his soul's extacy, sprung up 
and cried, '* Here is the LinruBa. The 
flower of my life is found." It actually 
grew in verdant rows along the sides of the 
moss-grown rock. A wreath was soon 
woven for Herminia. Who can describe 
the scene of pure and ardent happiness, 
and innocent joy which followed ? 

Herminia was no longer pale — no far- 
ther questions were asked as to why Cornet 
Charles did not return to his family. She 
was his, he was hers — they would be al- 
ways together. Nothing could any more 
divide them — they belonged to each other 
— to the earth — to heaven. 

Nature appeared to sympathize with 
them ; gentle and full of love she enelosed 
them like a tender mother in her loving 
arms. 

Who would not willingly give ten years 
of harvest for one moment of Spring and 
Love, 

Sunbeam Fourth, 

shines grimly over the Cornet's anger. On 
a warm day in June, the Cornet arrived at 
the house in the wood, heated, tired, full of 
pressing anxiety, and thirsting for a glimpse 
of his beloved, and a refreshing drink of 
water from her hand. Before he entered 
the house, he heard the music of the harp, 
he ran in and perceived Herminia more 
beautiful than ever, and more than ever 
tastefully dressed, seated, her harp in her 
lily-white arms; and beside her, ^- oh hor- 
ror, — oh thunder and lightning; work of 
the lower powers ; beside her sat, not Cer- 
berus, the three- headed monster, no, worse ; 
not the wicked one ; no, no, far worse, not 

* I feel very deeply what a heap of Romance- 
ffold I this moment leave behind me. I see clearlv 
how this liitle crumb of romance plight be carriea 
out into something far better, more interesting, 
more brilliant ; how the beginning as well as the 
end of this part of my book might serve a double 
purpose. But this would require more words, ei^a 
more lines, ergo more paper. And my publisher 
is so very anxious lest my work be too thick, 
and cannot be bought for a dollar banco, that I 
am forced to compress my lines as well as 
my ideas, that it Dfiay come within the regular 

gnce of the trade. My publisher thinks the 
wedish public will not spend much on such Everj- 
day Histories. I believe that he is right, that llie 
public is right, and that I do right to conform my- 
self to it, 
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l^olyphemas with his one eye; noi fiir 
worse, ah it was '*tbe Beast '^ sitting near 
**tbe Beauty;" no, it was a young man, 
feandsome as a statue and a second prince 
Azor. 

The handsome, proud, calm, refined and 
delii^ate Genseric G. looked with surprise 
at the heated, dusty, and moreover highly 
astonished Comet H. He soon, however, 
raised his Apollo form, went with graceful 
politeness toward the new comer, reached 
out his hand to him with friendly conde- 
scension expressetl his pleasure at seeing 
him in the country, and reminded him of 
the last time they met in Stockholm. The 
Cornet did not seem to be much pleased, 
and did not express a single word upon the 
subject. Genseric returned to Herminia, 
and begged ber to sing. The Cornet made 
some excuse for passing over to her and 
whispered to her ** Do not sing.** 

With a commanding tone and look the 
Baroness ordered her daughter to s^ng. 
Herminia sung, but with a trembling voice. 
The Cornet seated himself at tbe window, 
and wiped his dusty forehead with his 
handkerchief During the whole time 
Genseric was present, be scarcely spoke 
three words, partly because no one spoke 
to him; and partly because young G. was 
talking all the time. And he talked so 
well, and gave to his speeches so many 
well chosen and pretty turns ; told a story 
with so much interest; had so much 
knowledge and penetration, that it was a 
real pleasure (real pain for the Cometj to 
listen to him. Besides he had a conscious- 
ness of his own value, which raised him 
still more in the thoughts of others. 

" F am — I have — I do — I grant — I 
think — Iwill — I would— I have said it" 
formed the theme about which the rondo 
of his thoughts and words was always play- 
ing, and to which he always came back. 
The sum of all was, this / was so great, so 
important, swelled to such dimensions, that 
Cornet Charles saw his "I" was likely to 
be melted into it, or be pressed down by 
it. He felt himself near suffocating in the 
oppressive atmosphere, and was obliged to 
try the open air. Filled with despairing 
thoughts he walked up and down the gar- 
den. 

** What infernal wind, certainly it must 
be the Simoon of Sahara, has blown the 
young law commissioner, the fatal Genseric 
hither. The Baroness treats him with ex- 
traordinary ceremony, and bestows high 
compliments upon him. What does it all 
mean ? He is rich, he is handsome, he is 
well educated, he holds an important office, 
he is, oh heaven, what is he notl He 
seemed greatly to admire the lovely Her- 
minia, particularly (I shall go mad) when 
she was singing. 

*^Aad Herminia, why seed she have 
7 



sung when I besought her not to do it? 
Why did she allow a strange man, (and he 
A law commissioner,) to make compliments 
to her? Why did she hardly bestow a sin- 
gle friendlv look upon her only friend ? 
Why did she avoid taking a single step, to 
give him as much as a glass of water, but 
left him thirsty and languishing, suffering 
torments of body and soul.'* 

No one answered the questions of the 
unhappy lover. The sky grew dark over 
head, and his foot became entangled in the 
trodden pea vines. Suddenly he perceived 
the stamping of horses feet. Genseric rode 
off, and the Comet returned hastily to the 
house, to receive an ejcplanation and satis- 
faction. He obtained neither. The Baro- 
ness met him with a cold and repulsive 
manner. Her piercing and watchf(il eyes 
rested on Herminia who wai seated at her 
needle. It was in this moment of restraint 
and discontent, that the Cornet was sur- 
prised by the visit of his family. How 
matters went then, the reader knows. 

Now came sad times for the Cornet. He 
never could visit his beloved at her home 
without finding Genseric there. His rival 
was openly favored by the Baron H. and 
the Baroness. The Cornet was always 
treated with the greatest indifference. Her- 
minia alone was gentle and kind, but she 
was cast down^ silent and retiring, and 
evaded his questions. 

To be able to watch the proceedings of 
the family in the wood better, the Comet 
resolved to set out on a pedestrian expedi- 
tion, which consisted in quartering himself 
in the cottage of a hay-maker which was 
near their place of Abode. There he passed 
his nights, during the day he hovered about 
Herminia's dwelling as a bee does over 
the flowers. 

One may be happy at a hay-maker's, and 
even lying on straw may fancy himself in 
heaven. But if the thorns of grief and 
discontent are already planted in his heart, 
then tbe barn and his bed of thistles only 
increases his pains. This was the expe- 
rience of the Cornet. 

Gradually a great change was made in 
the forest house. Plenty reigned there, in 
food, wines, and other articles of luxury ; 
several servants were added to the estab- 
lishment Baron H. was in brilliant humor. 
The Baroness grew more and more proud 
and dignified. The Comet was more and 
more superfluous and overlooked. Gense- 
ric G. rose over his head. The greatest 
antipathy began to prevail between tbe two 
young men, but tbe Cornet vexed, bitter, 
and sarcastic, appeared at disadvantage be- 
side his refined rival, Genseric, who was 
always coldly polite, and generally tran- 
quil. The Cornet felt it apd read itita every 
face ; and was thereby still more troubled. 

He pli^ed in fact, as they say a *< rather 
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pitifal part," and not to weary the reader 
longer, we will look about us in the 

Fifth Sunbeam. 

Discontented as usual with Herminia, 
their broken friendship, her retiring man- 
ner; out of humor with himself, with ihe 
whole world. Cornet Charles strayed one 
evening in a thoughtful mood into the silent 
pine wood. He came to the fountain where 
he first saw Herminia, and with sad feel- 
ings he stood and viewed, in the clear mir- 
ror, his sunburnt, discontented, not very 
handsome face, and compared it in thought 
with the handsome, clear, and bold coun- 
tenance of Genseric. Suddenly he saw in 
the water a face beside his own. It was 
&ir as that of an angel, it was Herminia's. 
A thrill of joy ran through the frame of 
the Comet, but was soon stifled by a more 
bitter feeling. 

^ Herminia,'^ said he, ^* it must have been 
Genseric whom you were seeking here." 

Herminia was silent for a moment, then 
laid her hand gently on his arm and only 
said, << Charles have we ceased to under- 
stand each other ?" 

He looked at her, and her gentle, loving, 
but tearful eyes met his. 

Lovers, if the silken thread of your hap- 
piness becomes entangled, and you would 
disentangle it, say nothing. Look at each 
other ! 

It seemed suddenly to the Cornet, as if a 
▼eil had fallen from his eyes. The mist 
had vanished from his soul, il^ very thing at 
once was clear, divinely clear to him. The 
young lovers stood long silent, and drew 
light, and peace, and happiness, from each 
other's eyes. 

When almost every spark of uneasiness 
had left their souls, the lovers began to ex- 
change explanations and assurances. 

"Are you not," said Herminia, "are you 
not he who loved me first, who made me 
feel that there is pleasure in love, and was 

it not you, how could you think 

that I could compare a cold egotist like G. 
with you?" 

"But he is handsome enough to drive 
one mad," said the Cornet, but still in em- 
barrassment. 

" Is he ? I never observed it. He does 
not please me. I know one who does 
please me. One, the sisrht of whom does 
me good. One whom I think handsome. 
Should you like to see his face ?" 

She led him to the fountain. The Cor- 
net saw, there with satisfaction, his own 
sun-burnt face beaming with joy. 

" But your parents favor Genseric." 

" And I favor you." 

" He loves you." 

"And T love you.^ 

"Herminia I" 



"Charles!" 

If a man has left this earthly life, to paa 
to a better one in heaven, people say with 
confidence, "Peace be with him;" and 
then we turn away, to think of something 
else. 

So when two lovers have come out of 
the valley of sorrow, into the bright kiag' 
dom of reconciliation, we say, " Peace be 
with them ;" and then we think of some 
other subject. 

Yet we will for a last " Peace be with 
you," throw over them a 

Sixth Sunbeam. 

This smiled over the joy which, during 
some happy days, was allotted to Comet 
Charles. His trust in Herminia was firm, 
and her silence^ her reserve, her politeness 
to Genseric, his numerous visits, his indi- 
viduality, his lover's compliments, the cold- 
ness of Baron H. and his wife toward him 
(the Cornet) no longer troubled him. The 
Spring in nature reflected the spring in his 
soul. The woods, the flowers, the waters, 
the winds the birds, all sang in him, and 
for him, "joy ! joy ."'—joy ? Ah, Riiialdo, 
Rinaldo, listen ! The sound of the trumpet 
calls thee from Armida, and thou must re- 
linquish thy^oy. 

The trumpet's sound! Not fiom the 
fields of Palestine, not from the promised 
land — but from Ladugards' field, and the 
Ladugards' country.* Much the same— a 
new Rinaldo, Cornet Charles, you must 
leave her who is more virtuous, modesty 
and on that account more lovely than Ar- 
mida. You must tear yourself from her 
charmed Palace, (the grey house.) The 
immoveable General-in-chief of all the roy- 
al regiments. Fate, who pays no regard to 
the demands of heart, so wills. 

The trumpet sounds — duty calls— ta 
camp ! to camp ! and 

Sunbeam the Seventh 

shone on the parting tears of the lover& 
To spare our own tears, we command our 
thoughts. Right about march, back to 
Thorsborg. There shall we, with old ac- 
quaintances, meet with new adventures. 



DIGGING THROUGH THE EARTH. 

One evening, as we were all sitting around 
the sick bed of the blind girl, Professor L. 
read aloud to us from a translation of 
" Herder's Ideas." The subject was the per- 



* Ladugards' landet is a considerable section ia 
the city of Stockholm, in which the barracks, artil- 
ery buildings, etc., are placed. The large Ladu- 
gards' field, which lies beyond it, serves as a pa- 
rade ground ioi the troops. 
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fection of man in another world; the plain 
indications of transformation, which are 
given us by all the changes, that we per- 
ceive in the lower kingdoms of nature, and 
which are all a gradual rising to perfection. 

Professor L. concluded with this remark 
upon the subject. " The flower appears to 
us at first as a seed, then a sprout; the 
sprout becomes a bud, and now the flower 
unfolds itself. Similar changes are shown 
us by other objects in nature. See, yonder 
creeps the despised crawling caterpillar; 
the hour comes, and the feebleness of death 
falls upon him, he gathers himself up, and 
weaves the cocoon; this web forms his 
shroud, while the organs of his new being, 
are already enclosed within him. Now the 
rings appear, the inner powers are struggling 
now ; the change goes forward, and decay 
appears ; his ten feet remain upon the old 
skin, and the new creature lies, with its 
limbs yet unformed. By degrees these come 
forth in order, but the creature does not 
awake till all is perfect ; now he presses 
towards the light, and the last change is 
quickly made. A few minutes and the 
tender wings become ten times larger then 
when beneath the death-shroud; they are 
gifted with an elastic strength, and glitter 
m every ray of the sun. His whole being 
is changed ; instead of the gross leaves for 
which it was before created, it now sips 
nectar-dew from the golden cups. Who 
would perceive in the form of the catterpil- 
lar the future butterfly? Who would re- 
cognise in both, one and the same creature, 
if observation did not teach it us ? and both 
existences are only one life, and the two 
beings are one and the same earth, in which 
the organic circle constantly repeats itself. 
What beautiful developments then must 
dwell in the lap ofnature, when her organ- 
ic circle is wider, and the life which is 
formed, embraces more than a world ! Hope 
then man ! and prophecy not, the prize 
is laid before you^ struggle for it. Throw 
behind, what is unmanly, strive for truth, 
goodness, and god-like beauty, then you 
cannot fail to reach the goal, 

" And in this analogy of a new condition 
of unconscious being, nature shows us why 
the slumber of death has a place in her 
kingdom of changes. It is that beneficent 
stupor that surrounds a being, while the 
organic powers are striving for new per- 
fection. The creature itself with its higher 
or lower grade of knowledge is not strong 
enough, to oversee and direct the struggle ; 
it falls asleep, and awakes only when it is 
re-created. So the sleep of death is a fath- 
erly benign dispensation ; it is a wholesome 
opiate, during the operation of which nature 
collects her powers, and restores her stupi- 
fied invalid." 

Here L^ ceased. A deep, sweet sensa- 
tion had stolen over us. We sat there 



silent, our eyes fixed upon our poor invalid, 
down whose cheeks the great tear-drops 
flowed gently, while long plaintive sounds 

Eressed from her lips. Madam H. caressed 
er with tenderness; the Colonel as if 
blessing her, laid his hand upon her head. — 
A heavy, loud and continuous snore^ at this 
moment of our fixed attention, broke forth 
from Lieutenant Arwid, who was lying at 
his ease on a corner of the sofa, and had 
fallen asleep with open mouth and uplifted 
nose. This trumpet tone was a signal for 
the departure of Julia, who hastened with 
burning cheeks from the room. After a 
few moments, I went out to look for her, 
and found her on the door-step, leaning 
with her arms supported on the iron rail- 
ing, and her eyes raised to the clear sky 
where the pale stars were beginning to ap- 
pear. " Julia 1 " said I, throwing my arm 
around her. 

" 0, Beata, " sighed Julia, " I am unhap- 
py — must I be so, my life long ?" 

Before I could answer. Lieutenant Arwid 
came out upon the steps and cried, gaping ; 
" Whai the thousand are you doing here, 
Julia ? Are you standing here to take cold, 
and get a pain in your chest ? Come in 
again, love. I believe too, that they are be- 
ginning to lay the table. Come in. " 

** Arwid, " said Julia, " come here a mo- 
ment, " and she seized his hand kindly, and 
spoke with quickness : " See, how beautiful 
the evening is; let us go out into the park 
— there, where you know, we met once — I 
wish to speak with you there, to ask you 
something. " 

" We can talk as well in the house. " 

" Yes— but the evening is so lonely, just 
look around us ! Listen to that little bird, 
how lovingly he twitters — do you not hear 
the horn far away in the wood? Look 
yonder, where the sun is setting — what a 
soft glow — ah, it is indeed a lovely eve- 
ning !" 

*' Charming, my angel, "answered Lieu- 
tenant Arwid, with a repressed yawn ; " but 
— I am ravenously hungry, and I smelt a 
glorious flavor ol cutlets, as I passed the 
kitchen , I am longing to find it again in 
the hall. Come, my angel !" 

" Arwid !" said Julia, as she withdrew her 
hand. "I see our inclinations are so un- 
like, our tastes so different . " 

" Are you not a lover of cutlets ?" 

"Heaven bless you, and your cutlets. I 
was not speaking of them — but of our incli- 
nations, our feelings — that do not agree — ." 

" Yes— to that I cannot. " 

" Nay — but I feared that we should not 
accord — that we should be unhappy— !" 

Oh, my little Julia, all will be well. We 
should not lay up cares for the future. It 
spoils one's appetite. Come, let us eat our 
evening meal ip peace. Come, my little 
wife. " 
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" Bat I will not, and I am not your wife, ** 
said Julia, moving from him ; *' and, " she 
added in a lower tone, ** I will no longer be 
your betrothed ." 

"You will, not?" said Arwid, calmlv. — 
" Nay, but do you not see, there are aiffi- 
eulties in going back in such affairs. — 
• I have your ring, and you have mine. In- 
deed, I am not afraid. Girls have their ca- 
prices. No, no, all will be right in the 
morning. Adieu, Julia ! I shall go and 
ea^ the cutlets ; stifle these humors !" And 
he entered the house. Julia took my arm 
and led the wav to the garden, weeping 
bitterly. I walked silently by her side, and 
waitea till she should allow her heart to give 
vent to its complaints of her betrothed. — 
But she was silent, she pressed my hand 
often and continued to weep. 
'As we turned into a side alley, a figure in 
a cloak, slowly approached us. Professor 
L's voice was heard and he joked Julia, 
with friendly raillery upon her romantic 
taste for strolls in the evening. As he 
drew nearer, he perceived her weeping eyes, 
and became suddenly silent and serious. 

" Professor L., " said Julia, half gaily, 
with the tears yet upon her cheek, " tell 
me what ought we to do when we find that 
we have committed a great folly, and it can- 
not be helped ?*' 

"Then," said Professor L., "wisdom 
must bear the consequences of folly. " 

" And must we then live unhappy forev- 
er?" 

" We should never allow ourselves to be- 
come unhappy, but better and wiser ; and 
we should use one past lault as a step, by 
which we may ascend nearer to perfec- 
tion. " 

" This sounds finely, and very instructive ; 
but in the meantime we should weary 
of wisdom and perfection, our whole life 
long, — and should find each day insupport- 
able. " 

"None but an utterly weak being," said 
Professor L. gently, "can so sink into weari- 
ness and disgust of life. The saddest and 
most joyless position in life has its bright 
moments, if we will only look for them. 
Yes, in ourselves, through all care and sor- 
row, we may find the purest source of hope. 
If what surrounds us distresses or harasses 
us, there is left refuge in ourselves and a 
rich inward life. Then may we say with 
Hamlet ; ' 0, 1 could be bounded in a nut- 
shell, and count myself a king of infinite 
space !' To learn to know this world that 
lives within us, to rule it, to bring it to pu- 
rity and progressive perfection, is an enjoy- 
ment, which we shall soon acknowledge to 
be enough to make us love the coldest earth- 
ly life around us. To learn to think, is to 
live, and to learn to enjoy — " 

" But," sighed Julia, " can we learn to 
think with a — " 



" With a man who thinks only o[ a cat* 
lets ?" added I, mentally. 

" Good books," ecm tinned L., ** are good 
comforters^ guides, and friends. With their 
help, we may, if we are in earnest, most 
certainly bring our inmost mind to an equi- 
librium." He was silent a moment, then 
continued with warmth and emotion ; " Mv 
books ! for how much have I not to thank 
you!" 

" You have been unhappy ?" said Julia, 
with heartfelt sympathy. 

" All that I have loved most tenderly up- 
on earth, I have lost ; yet not by death only, 
this trial has pursued me. From my child- 
hood, all that my heart has most ardently 
clung to, has been snatched from me. Many 
bitter hours passed away, before I was firm 
enough to bow myself before the will of 
Eternal Goodness, and yet — " 

" O, what could console you!" cried Ju- 
lia, with a hearty, childlike impulse. "I 
have sought" continued L., " to harden my 
heart, that it might not suffer too deeply. I 
have long fought against all emotion, — I am 
no longer young — and now — (he said this 
smiling sadly,) I must perhaps go back 
again to my books, to seeK consolation." 

" I might be a book," said, Julia, with 
tears in her eyes. 

Professor L. looked Upon her with father- 
ly — no, not quite fatherly, bui still with an 
indescribable tenderness. 

" Good, lovely maiden !" he said, in his 
gentle, harmonious voice ; after a moment 
he went on more calmly ; " It is weakness 
to complain ; we shall find strength to en- 
dure in prayer, and in the performance of 
our duties. From these sources we should 
seek to gather strength." 

He gave his hand to Julia, who, weeping, 
placed hers in his. 

At this moment we met with a barrier. 
Two black figures seemed to rise from the 
earth before our astonished gaze. Scarcely 
were we less astonished, when we recog- 
nized the little Thickeys, and one of their 
companions, who stooa buried half wny in 
a ditch, and were sunk in deep thought. 
To our repeated questions as to what they 
were about, followed at first, silence, then 
a confused sound, at last the discovery and 
somewhat incomprehensible explanation of 
their great secret. They had, it appeared, 
undertaken to dig through the earth, and so 
prepare a surprise for the family, especially 
for the Colonel. 

What now hindered them, was not indeed 
the difiiculty of the undertaking. No, in- 
deed ! but a most noble thought, which had 
arisen in the brain of little Clses ; that, if 
they should dig through the earth, they 
might possibly fall through themselves at 
the same moment, and where should they 
stop ;— that — that would Professor L. be so 
good as to tell them ? 
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We could not help laughing. The Pro- 
fessor deferred the explanation till the next 
day, and with kind playfulness sent the 
pigmies with their giant plan to the house. 
At the same time a message was sent to 
us and to them, to warn us that we were 
waited for at the supper-table. The little 
triumvirate bounded on, in a quick gallop. 
We followed more slowly ; but now Lieu- 
tenant Arwid's " cursed log," which rose 
like a wall between the garden and the 
court-yard surprised us. We obserred now 
for the first time, that Julia was without a 
shawl. I was not much better provided. 
L. took his cloak, and would have wrapt it 
round Julia. She would not on any account 
consent, for L's health surely was not of 
the strongest. They would have continued 
still longer arguing and protesting, had I 
not come between them with a conciliatory 
project, suggesting to them, that they might 
both make use of so wide a cloak. This 
plan was adopted, and the tender zephyr- 
like foHn of Julia, disappeared beneath a 
fold of the cloak, in which she smilingly hid 
herself, and the procession went forward, 
midst the night and the fog. " This was 
rather a rash plan !" thought I afterwards. 
**The late Madame de Genlis, still less La 
Fontaine would never in their world of ro- 
mance have allowed two lovers to meet un- 
der one cloak, without making use of so ex- 
cellent an opportunity, and turning it into a 
declaration of love ; and I should wonder 
much if mother nature did not this time 
bring something to pass, and — perhaps a 
sigh — a word — " 

I listened attentively, as I followed the 
wearers of the cloak ; but they were silent, 
— no word, not a sound ! But now — what 
was that? Julia sneezed. L. now said, 
" God help us ! " and this might have 
helped him to something else ; but no — he 
said nothing. 

We are out of the garden, we cross the 
courtyard. Will no one speak? Now — 
no ! We are upon the steps, we enter the 
door of the house, now perhaps — no ! The 
cloak falls from Julia's shoulders, for which 
she expresses thanks, and makes a courte- 
sy ; L. bows. 

As we entered the hall. Lieutenant Ar- 
wid sat and eat cutlets. They had been 
waiting long for us. 1 related the strife 
about the cloak, for our excuse. 

During all supper time. Madam H. shook 
her head every time she looked at Julia, to 
reprove her for her unheard of imprudence 
in going out so late, without a shawl. 

When Lieutenant Arwid perceived Julia's 
eyes, swollen red with weeping, he ap- 
peared to be a little alarmed; but he probably 
thought ; " all will be right, when she has 
eaten something, and has had some sleep ;" 
for he did not hurry his meal, nor ever made 
an opportunity to converse wiih his be- 



trothed, and rode off at the accustomed 
time, and with his usual immoveability. 

But Julia's discontent did not cease. It 
appeared on the contrary to gather strength. 
In vaid Arwid begged her to take a nap, 
and to use him as a cushion ; she appeared 
to find no rest even in this. In vain his 
father, the old General P. came, with his 
magnificent span of horses, and begged his 
future daughter-in-law, to take a ride with 
the "Swans," — nothing availed. There 
came up daily some little quarrel between 
the lovers, which in spite of Arwid's unpar- 
alleled coolness, assumed a constantly 
more serious character. Madam H., who 
was now more observant, began to feel in- 
deed anxious, and was always ready, with 
a good natured joke, or a conciliatory word, 
to knit together the broken threads of har- 
mony. This succeeded for the moment, 
but — each day the threads became more 
knotted. 

So matters continued for a long time. 
Comet Charles journeyed to the distant 
camp at Roslagen. From there he wrote 
home very despairing letters, about the dust 
and heat, hard work, fatigue, etc. He said 
not a word of botany. 

Elizabeth's condition continued the same, 
the summer through, and Madam H. con- 
tinued to consider the milk. diet, as neces- 
sary for my chest and melancholy. 

The Fates spun the life-threads of the 
rest of the family of ordinary thread, min- 
gled with some tow, but yet more silk ; to- 
wards the end of August, but — ^lo the 
shears ! We shall see. 



WHAT NEXT I 

After an oppressive, sultry day, a mass 
of thunder clouds appeared towards evening, 
and covered the whole western part of the 
heavens. An almost death-like silence 
brooded over the country. No sound was 
heard from the homeward speeding cattle,not 
a bird twittered, the leaves of the aspen were 
still, and even the swarms of gnats did not 
venture to rejoice as usual at the setting of 
the sun ; all nature apparently stood as in 
painful anticipation of a terrible and unusu- 
al scene. 

Late in the evening the fearfully beauti- 
ful spectacle began. 

Faint shocks of lightning every few mo- 
ments illuminated the whole region, which 
between whiles was hid in a close dark- 
ness as of night ; and by their light we saw, 
how the masses of clouds were assuming 
gloomier colors, and were gathering in more 
threatening forms above the castle. Now 
and then a sudden gust of wind whistled 
through the air, but it was succeeded by a 
death-like calm. We heard on everv side 
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the thunder chariots rolling with a hollow 
crash, continually increasing in violence. 

Madam H. went round from latch to 
latch, from window to window, to make sure 
diat all was closely shut. Julia and Helen 
stood with their father by a window, and 
drew closer together as each new flash of 
lightning, each thunder-clap came nearer. 

I went up to the blind girl. She sat up- 
on a couch in a crouching posture, which 
expressed utter uneasiness of life, and was 
singing in a low and mournful voice : 



" It is ni^ht ! it is night ! 

*'- Bve IS dark, faint **— 

Iong«th for rest. 



My eye is dark, faint throbs my heart, 

ItlOB ' ' 



" Give me rest, give to me 
A place in that home where the worms dwell, 
Angel of death I 

" Peaceful sleep give to me, 
I am so tired oTcare, of sorrow here, 
So weary of life!" 

Here her arms and her head sank wea- 
rily upon her pillow. A moment she was 
silent, I saw her smile bitterly, and she 
began again, with a clearer voice and a 
more composed tone, to sing: 

" When the morning first dawns, 
With the sound of tne song, that at the judgment 
Wakes me from the grave, 

" Shall I dare look on thy glory, 
To thee radiant Lord, from this clod of earth. 
Lift up my brow ! " 

Here her tears began to flow, and in a 
sadder tone weeping, she sung in broken 
stanzas : 

*< Mother, O! mother; 
In thy sheltering arms 
Fold thy innocent 
Pe;iitent daughter ! 
Teach her to pray, 
Teach her to nope, 
♦ ♦ * * 

GiTe her caresses, 
O ! give her rest. 

mother, O mother, 
Take me to thy bosom. 
Press me to that heart 
That tender, warm heart ! 

" O let me feel 
How, in love, 
Heart to heart 
Throbs as in heayen ! 

" Ah ne'er have I felt it 
Here upon earth ! 

4e « ♦ « « 

" Alone I have lived, 
Alone I have loved, 
Alone I have suffered, 
Bitterly, how bitterly I 

" And now in death 

1 love all alone. 

" O mother, O mother ! 
Take me, O take me 
Away from the earth, 
Away from its misery ! 
» * * » ''♦ 



« O wake from its load 
This glimmering spark, 
O snatch me from darkness. 
Raise me to light ! " 

A more violent clap of thunder, that 
echoed through the whole house, interrupted 
her song. Others more violent and more 
frequent followed this; and at the same 
time a wild tempest began to rage. 

" Is no one here ? " asked the blind girl. 
I drew nearer to her. She said, " I hear a 
sound of music, that pleases me. Take 
me to the window." 

When she came to it, she crossed her 
arms upon her breast, and turned her eyes to- 
wards heaven. A flash of lightning streamed 
across her pale, beautifril face, while a fear- 
ful clap of thunder seemed to threaten with 
destruction the being who with a kind of 
trusting joy met the spirits of devastation 
with an unmoved brow. 

By degrees Elizabeth's feelings more and 
more excited, seemed to be longing to break 
forth, and the struggle of nature found an 
echo in her soul. Sne cried out suddenly; 
" I see ! A fiery hand presses its burning 
fingers upon my eyes ! " 

She stood for a long time, as if in intense 
expectation, and then as with a kind of 
hushed ecstasy : " How nobly, how nobly, 
they sing beneath the clouds ! Listen ! har- 
monies call to you, my heart ! Here in mv 
breast is the first voice ; there swells fortn 
now the second. Now there is unison !— 
now come love and joy. Flame of heaven ! 
0, my mother's breast ! Clasp me in thy 
burning arms! Mother, is it thy voice that 
I hear ; thy hand that I saw ? that I see- 
that I shall always see ? Dost thou beck* 
on to me ? Dost thou call me ?" " Air !" 
she cried wildly and imperiously; "take 
me out into the free air ! I will hear the 
voice of my mother — I will fly to her breast 
and be warm again. There are wings of 
fire there, they shall carry me away. A 
chariot is there — hark, how it rolls ! It shall 
bear me away. Awav, away, seest thou 
not the hand? it bectons me. Hear the 
voice ! It calls, ah, hearest thou ?" 

I embraced her tenderly, and begged her 
to be quiet. She broke from me, and then 
said solemnly: "God will not listen to 
thy last prayer, if thou deniest mine. He 
will bless thee, if thou grantest it. Take 
me into the free air ! It will be the last 
time that I ask any thing of you. You 
know not how my whole weal and wo are 
bound up in this hour. Take me out into 
my kingdom — into the kingdom of the 
storm — there, only there, can I obtain rest. 
Beata, good Beata! see, I am quiet and 
calm, I am not mad. Hear me — listen to 
mv prayer ! I have been in chains my whole 
life long — let me be free but one moment, 
and all my many bloody wounds will be 
healed !" 
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I had not the stre&gth to resist this voice, 
these words. I took her out upon the ter- 
race, which was built upon the rock that 
projected round the castle. Elizabeth's 
waiting woman did not accompany us from 
fear of the thunder and lightning. 

I soon repented my compliance. We 
were scarcely in the midst of wild, excited 
nature, when Elizabeth broke loose from 
me, leapt forward some steps; then re- 
mained standing while she burst forth into 
loud cries of scornful, frantic joy. 

The scene was fearfully beautiful. The 
lightning crossed the wnole country, with 
its glowing streaks ; the storm raged around, 
and the thunder, now rolling, now crashing, 
increased above our heads. The blind girl 
stood upon the cliff, as thoush the spirit of 
the storm, with a wild, terrible countenance. 
8oon she laughed and clapped her hands in 
frantic delight, then she turned round with 
outstretched arms, and in a voice growing 
more and more strong and clear, she sang: 

"Lightnin? and flame ! 

Fiery floods from the blazing world ! 

Ye storms, ye raging^ thunders, 

All ye universal powers, 

Behold in me your queen, 

In me, a woman! and hearken 

To the cry of my voice. 

" Your lightning flames bring 
A song of rejoicing: 
Hail to the day of ireedom 

* Hf * Hf Hf 

" The song of victory rings around, 
Life spreauds her wings ! 

* ♦ ♦ * * 

I am free !" 

Again she laughed wildly and cried aloud, 
"How noble! how noble! how majestic! 
How joyous am I ! Now my day of power 
has come ! A crown — a crown of fire will 
fall from the dark clouds to be placed upon 
my head. My day is at hand, my hour has 
come !" 

At this moment tomy indescribable com- 
fort, the Colonel stood oy the poor girl. 

" You must come back to your room, " 
he said. 

With an impetuous motion, Elizabeth 
freed her hand from hi^, and instead of be- 
coming, as always before, submissive to his 
will, she stood now proud and scornful, 
with the air of a Medea, and repeated ; "my 
hour is come ! I am free ! Must ? Who 
dares to utter that word to me, here on this 
' spot ? Do I not stand in my kingdom ? — 
Does not my mother hold me to her bosom ? 
See you not how her arms of fire embrace 
me, and would bear me away ?" 

The Colonel, who feared an increased 
outbreak of her frenzy, was about to take her 
in his arms to carry ner back to the castle ; 
when Elizabeth suddenly flung her arms 
around his neck with great tenderness, and 
said ; " now while I clasp you in my arms, 



and you embrace me with yours, my moth* 
er will take us both to her castle of fire. — 
What pure, heavenly happiness ! To-day 
is my day,'->my hour is at hand ! I am 
free, and you are the prisoner. I defy you, 
I defy you ; you shall never more be tree !" 

Whether it was the word " defy, " that 
awakened his pride a& a man, or whether 
it was a feeling of some other nature, the 
Colonel hastily shook himself from Eliza-* 
beth, and stood as if terrified, a step from her. 

" Yes, I defy — I defy you," she went on* 
"You have fettered my body, you Imve 
bound my tongue, and now l' stand before 
you, powerful and strong, and like the pale 
lightning will, hurl down upon you, the 
fearful words ; * I love you ! ' You can 
no longer forbid me, your anger is power- 
less. The storm is with me, the thunder 
and lightning on my side. Soon shall I be 
with mem forever. Like a cloud in yon 
heaven, will I follow you through your 
whole life ; like a pale ghost will I hover 
over your head ; and when all others are 
silent to you, you shall hear my voice cry 
aloud ; * I love you ! I love you ! ' '* 

A strange and deep emotion seemed to 
have stolen over the Colonel ; he stood im- 
moveably, with crossed arms ; but a dim 
light glowed in his eyes. 

With a hushed transport Elizabeth con- 
tinued ; " 0, how have I not loved you* 
More deeply, more ardently, has mortal 
never loved ! Ye heavens, which rage a- 
bove me. — Earth, that will so soon open for 
my grave, — I call upon you as witnesses ! 
Hear my words! And you, dearly-loved, 
anguish of my life, noble, high object of all 
my thoughts, — my love — my hatred, — yes, 
my hatred — listen now while I say; 
* 1 love you ! ' With the most fervent, the 
holiest life of my whole being, I have loved 
you — deep as tne sea but pure as heaven 
was my love. You could not understand 
it, — no one upon earth can understand it — 
my mother knows it — and He, who is above 
all. Had we lived in a world, where word 
and deed could be innocent| as feeling and 
thought — 0, there might I, like a clear, 
warm flame have embraced and beamed 
round thy being — have filled you with hap- 
piness, — have burnt for you only, like a ho- 
ly flame of sacrifice. Such was my love. 
But you understood me not — you loved me 
not, — you thrust me from you, scorned 
me, — and I was guilty — but 1 loved still — 
and love now — and shall ever — and eter- 
nally — and alone ! " 

"Alone!" cried the Colonel, while a 
powerful emotion seemed struggling for 
utterance. 

" Yes, alone ! " the blind girl began again, 
alarmed and trembling; "who, besides is 
there ? I have sometimes longed for it — 
but — my God, my God ! were it possible ? 
O say, is it possible? By that eternal 
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happiness, which you desenre— and which 
can never he mine, — by that light, which 
you can see bat I can never behold, — ^I con- 
lure vou, — tell me, tell me ; have you ever 
lovea me ? " 

A de^p silence for a moment ruled all na- 
ture. It was as though it was longing to 
hear that answer, which I, too, awaited in 
trembling anxietv. Only the pale, lingering 
lightning hovered above us. 

Suddeoly, with a strong compressed tone, 
the Colonel said : 

"Yesr* 

The blind girl turned her face upwards ; 
it beamed with an unearthly ecstasy, while 
the Colonel continued with deep, violent 
feeling. 

*' Yes, I have loved you, Elizabeth, loved 
you with all the energy of my heart, but the 
power of God in my soul was more mighty, 
and preserved me from ruin. My harshness 
has saved you and me. My love was less 
pure than yours. It is not the poison that 
your hand prepared for me, that has broken 
down my life, it is the struggle with suffer- 
ing — with longing, — it is grief for you, 
Elizabeth! Elizabeth! you have been infi- 
nitely dear to me — you are so still, Eliza- 
beth " 

Elizabeth heard him no longer; she sank, 
as though the weight of happiness had bowed 
her down, and at the moment I rushed to- 
wards her, she fell like a corpse to the 
ground, while her lips, with an indescribable 
burst of happiness, murmured; "He has 
loved me !*' 

The Colonel and I could scarcely bear her 
back to her room. I trembled— his strength 
was, as it were, palsied. Drops of anguish 
stood upon his brow. 

Elizabeth did not for a long time recover 
her consciousness — but, as she raised again 
her eyelids, and the stream of life again ran 
through her veins, she whispered only, "He 
has not despised me ! — he has loved me !'' 
and she continued calm and quiet, as though 
she had closed her account with the world, 
as there were nothing left to wish for. 

During the rest of the night the storm 
raged fearfully; the lightning shone upon 
the face of the blind girl, beaming now with 
fervent ecstasy. 

From that hour, and during the few days 
that she linfferedj every thing in her was 
changed. All was tranquillity and gentle- 
ness. She spoke seldom, but pressed, kindly 
and thankfully, the hands of those who drew 
near her bed, where she lay immoveable. 
We beard her frequently say, in a low tone ; 
** He has loved me !" 

One day Madam H. was standing by 
Elizabeth, who appeared not to be aware of 
her presence, when she repeated, with a pe- 
culiar sweet delight, the words so dear to 
her.' I saw an expression of pain upon the 
gentle kind face of the dear woman. I saw 



her lips tremble, and a tear steal down her 
cheek. She turned hastily and went out, I 
followed her, for she had forgotten her bunch 
of keys. She went through the drawing- 
room, the Colonel sat there, his head lean- 
ing upon his hand, and he appeared to be 
reading. He sat with his back turned to- 
ward us. Madame H. slid gently behind 
him, kissed his brow, and as she went into 
the bed-room, stifled a rising sigh. The 
Colonel, astonished, looked after her, then 
looked upon his hand, which was wet with 
his wife's tears, and sank again ioiu hLi 
thoughtful posture. 

After a moment I followed Madam H. to 
the bedroom, but she was no longer there; 
her prayer book lay open upon the sofa ; the 
leaves bore the traces of tears. At last I 
found her, after I had passed through all the 
rooms to the kitchen, where she was re- 
proving the cook, for forgetting to cot off the 
cutlets from the breast of lamb that was 
crackling over the fire. This oversight was 
indeed,unpardonable, for I had told her twice 
already, that we should have the breast of 
lamb at noon, and the cutlets at night. One 
can never depend upon any other as upon 
one's self," said Madame H., with a slight 
insinuation against me, as I gave her the 
bunch of keys. 

I now left Elizabeth neither day nor night. 
Her earthly being appeared to hasten 
toward its dissolution with unwonted sud- 
denness. It seemed as though the first 
word of love that she had heard, had been a 
signal for the release of her weary soul. 

So is it with many children of earth. 
They struggle against the sharp sword of 
suffering, many, many years— they live, suf- 
fer, and struggle. The sword is broken— 
and they fall powerlessly down. Success 
reaches to them the goblet ; they touch their 
lips to the purple edge — and — die ! 

Besides Helen and myself. Professor L. 
was constantly by the side of Elizabeth. 
Part of the time he read aloud, and at times 
he conversed with us about the means by 
which we might quicken the fear of God 
slumbering within her, and strengthen her 
faith in those dear truths, which like angels 
stand around the bed of the dying* 

Once he questioned her upon the state of 
her soul. She answered, ^* I have not the 
power to think clearly— I have not the pow- 
er to examine myself: But I feel— I have a 
hope— and look forward to light !" 

*'The Lord shed down the light of his 
countenance upon you !" said Professor L., 
with a gentle voice of trust. 

The next day Elizabeth begged that the 
whole family might be assembled. 

When all of us, including Professor L., 
had gathered around her in fearful silence, 
Elizabeth called him by name, and begged 
him to come up to her bedside. She seized 
his hand, kissed it, and uttered in a suppli* 
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catiog tone, the word '' forgirenesg." It 
pierced us all. No one had power to speak, 
and the sad word "forgiveness ! forgiveness!" 
was the only soand that broke through the 
murmaring of deep sobs. 

The Colonel and his wife stood together 
at a little tlistance, Elizabeth was silent a 
moment, and breathed heavily, and with 
difficulty, at last she said " will my uncle 
oome to me ?" 

The Colonel drew nearer, she stretched 
her arms to embrace him, he bowed down 
to her — they kissed each other. Such a 
kiss ! the first and the last — the kiss of love 
and death ! 

Not a word was heard. Pale as a corpse, 
and with tottering steps, the Colonel retired. 
With a trembling voice Elizabeth said : 
*' Lift me from the bed, and bear me to my 
aunt." 

We obeyed. She seemed endued with 
an unusual strength, and supported by two 
persons, walked towards the other end of 
the chamber, where Madame H., who did 
not seem to perceive her purpose, sat weep- 
ing. 

'^ Help me to kneel ! " said Elizabeth. 

Madame H. rose hastily to prevent her ; 
but Elizabeth, still more quickly, threw her- 
self at her feet, kissed them, and sobbed 
convulsively, " Forgive ! forgive ! *' 

We bore her almost lifeless to her bed. 

From that moment the Colonel never left 
her. During the night, and the following 
day, she lay quietly, but seemed to suffer 
bodily pain . Towards evening, as Professor 
L., the Colonel and I sat, silent, at her bed- 
side, she awoke from a gentle slumber, and 
said aloud, in a clear voice : *' He has loved 
me ! Earth, I thank thee ! " 

She sank again into a kind of slumber or 
stupor, which lasted perhaps an hour. Her 
breathing, which had been quick, became 
fainter by degrees. A long pause, — then a 
sigh ; — a still longer pause, and then again 
a sigh. At one moment her breathing 
seemed to have ceased. It was a fearful 
moment, — a slight spasm convulsed her 
limbs, — again a heavy sigh, followed by a 
mournful, plaintive sound, — ^and all was 
still. 

'* She is dead ! " said the Colonel in a 
choked voice, and he pressed his lips upon 
her death-cold brow. 

<* She sees now ! " cried Professor L., as 
he raised a radiant glance to heaven. 

The wandering breeze of a summer even- 
ing played around the open window, and the 
birds sang gaily on the hedge beneath. A 
soft roseate glow, a reflection from the sun 
now setting, lighted up the chamber, and 
shed a glorious radiance upon the lifeless 
one. 

Calm and untroubled she lay there now; 
she who had struggled and despaired so 
long ; — peaceful,quiet, now ! Her neb brown 
8 



hair floated over the white pillow to the 
ground. A strange smile, expressive of a 
higher consciousness, hovered around her 
lips. I have seen this smile on the lips of 
others, after death : the angel of eternity 
has pressed them with a kiss. 

Peaceful moment, when a heart, that has 
throbbed long with trouble and sorrow, lies 
calm in rest! Peaceful hour, when every 
enemy is reconciled to us, every friend 
brought again to meet us ; when forgetful* 
ness steals over our faults, beams of glory 
hover over our virtues; when the eyes of 
the blind are opened, the bonds of the soul 
loosened. Beautiful, peaceful hour, borne, 
as it were, on the wings of an angel of night, 
thou smilest upon me, like the glow of 
morning; and many times, when I have 
seen thee summon others, have I longed, 
that thou mightest have come to claim me ! 



THE EIGHTH CHAPTER. 

Elizabeth was no more. She bad 
risen like a dark thunder-cloud, and had 
shadowed the clear heaven of those about 
her. She had gone. All felt a sensation of 
peace and tranquillity. Many tears were 
shed to her memory, but no heart called 
her back. Unfortunate Elizabeth, the first 
moment of peace that was granted you, 
your heart enjoyed, alone, in the grave. 

We see every day, those who were in 
life good and peaceful, though undistin- 
guished and unimportant, go forth from the 
world more loved, more regretted than one 
more talented, more richly endowed, who 
has misused his powers, who with all his 
beauty, his genius, his warmth of heart, has 
not made a single being happy. 

The Colonel for a long time remained 
gloomy, and was more reserved than usu- 
al towards^ his wife and children. 

Their tenderness, and constant attention, 
and the beneficent passage of time were by 
degrees dissipating his gloom, when an 
event in the home circle occurred, which 
agitated his tranquillity anew, and excited 
the more powerful emotions of his nature. 

One day Arwid's father. General P. 
rushed into the Colonel's room in a great 
rage. At first he gave vent to bis feelings 
in a load of curses, and when the Colonel 
asked coolly, what was the matter, be burst 
out with : ^ What is the matter! What is 
the matter .' Thousand d — Is ! the matter 
is, that your — your — your daughter is 
a " 

<^ Genera] P.," said the Colonel, in a voice 
which brought the angry man to his senses ; 
he went on somewhat more calmly ; ** the 
— the matter is — that your daughter has 
trifled with truth and faith, has played a 
false game! may seven thousand— that 
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tte wishes to break her troth with my 
Arwid — to return him the betrothal ring 
— «may seven — that Aiwid is beside him- 
self— that he will shoot himself «— he is so 
wild and violent — and that I shall be a 
miserable, childless old man ! " Here two 
tears ran down the cheeks of the old man, 
while he went on in a voice, in which 
anger and sorrow strove for utterance; 
*< she has been sporting with the peace of 
my son — with my grey hairs ! I loved 
her — like a father — I had placed upon 
her all my hopes of peace in my old age — 
it will be my death. 8he said almost in 
my Arwld's face, that she would not have 
him — to my son's face — may the seven 
thousand — ! he will be the laughing- 
stock of the whole country ; he will shoot 
himself, he will shoot himself — and I shall 
be a childless, miserable old man ! " etc. 

The Colonel, who had listened to all this 
in perfect silence, rang the bell hastily. I 
went into the room, to reconnoitre a little, 
and that Julia might prepare for — what 
she already anticipated. 

The Colonel's air expressed anger and 
determination. He bade me tell Julia to 
come down to him.- 

I found Julia in great anxiety, but pre- 
pared, from this visit of the General to her 
father, for what was coming. 

" I knew, I knew — " said she, growing 
pale at my message ; *' It must come, it 
could not be otherwise." 

** But have you actually," I asked, <* brok- 
en with your betrothed ?" 

*< 1 have ; I have, indeed," answered she, 
distressed and anxious. ^ 1 cannot tell all, 



now ; yesterday evening words passed be- ^ V^^ed it,) appears good, because it is not 



tween us ; he was cold and insulting ; I 
was hasty, he was passionate, and rode 
away in anger." « 

Again the Colonel's bell was he^rd. 

« My God !" said Julia, as she pressed 
her hand upon her heart, " I must gather 
up my courage and go. Ah I were it not 
for his scorn All look. Say, Beata, was my 
father very angry .'" 

I could not tell, but begged her not to be 
hasty, and to remember her promise, sol- 
emnly given, as well as the strong feeling 
of the Colonel, respecting the sacredness of 
such a promise. 

'^ Ah ! I cannot, I cannot," was all that 
Julia was able to say, while trembling ant) 
pale she went down the stairs that led to 
the Colonel's apartment At the door, she 
stood a moment, as though summoning up 
her courage, then said, "I must," and 
went in. 

After the lapse of about half an hour, 
Julia came into Helen's room, where I was 
sitting, and seemed utterly disconsolate. 
She threw herself upon the soib, laid her 
head upon Helen's knee, and began to sob 
loudly and vehemently. The kind-hearted 



Helen sat silently, while the sympathising 
tears streamed from her eyes, and fell like 
pearls upon Julia's golden rmglets. When 
Julia's grief seemed to be somewhat allay- 
ed, Helen said gently, while she passed 
her hand through her sister's fair locks, 
" I have not put your hair in order to-day, 
dear Julia. Sit up a moment, and it shall 
be soon done." 

" Oh, cut off all my hair ! I will be a 
nun !" answered Julia ; but she got up, 
wiped her eyes, and arranged her bair, 
partly with Helen's aid, partly herself ; 
and became more calm. So true it is, 
that the little employments of every day 
life have often a wonderful power in soft- 
ening the burst of grief. 

Julia answered our questions as to ex- 
actly what had happend, ^ This has hap- 
pened, that I am doomed to suffer during 
the rest of my life for the indiscretion of a 
moment ; to become a most miserable be- 
ing, that is, if 1 submit to my sentence ;— 
but this I will not do ; in spite of my fa- 
ther's displeasure — in spite of—" 

" Oh, Julia, Julia," interrupted Helen, 
" think of what you say." 

** Helen, you know not how I have suf- 
fered ; how long I have struggled with 
myself. You know not how plainly I fore- 
see the wretchedness of my lot, if I am 
Arwid's wife. O ! I went forward, as in 
sleep, and sleeping I gave him my hand ; 
now I have awaked, and should not dare 
draw back, but that I see, that I am a — " 

^ Arwid is good, Julia!" 

^ What do you call good, Helen ? .One 
who is not bad ? Arwid (I have tried and 



possible for him to be base ; calm and 
quiet, because he troubles himself about 
nothing but his own ease ; sensible, because 
he sees no farther than the end of his 
nose ; and he is made up of negations. 
Why, then, should we fear to add to the 
collection, and to give him my ' no ?' Do 
not imagine that it would trouble him 
long ; he loves not ; he cannot love me ; 
he has no feeling. Ah ! he is like a wet 
stick of wood, which my little flame would 
strive in vain to light ; the flame would 
gradually turn to smoke, and at last be 
wholly extinguished." 

'* Dear Julia, if Arwid is not such a man 
as you deserve and whom you could joy- 
ously make your husband, — why could not 
your flame burn clearly ? Arwid is not in- 
deed so bad, as to become a spirit of tor- 
ment to you. How many women there 
are, who, although united to men, that be- 
yond all comparison fail far below him, 
yet live an honorable and excellent life,— 
procure for themselves prosperity and 
ease, and enjoy a life of happiness by a 
beautiful consciousness of performing their 
duty. There is our cousin, Madam M*} is 
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ebe not worthy of lore and esteem? And 
what a husband she has ! Look at Emma 
S. and Hedda R." 

^ Yes, and look at Penelope, Sisters and 
Co. Ah, Helen, these women have my 
deep respect, my esteem, my admiration. 
I mi^ht be like them,^ — but I know plainly, 
that I cannot. That independence of opin- 
ion and understanding, that calmness, that 
clearness, and severity of firm principle, 
which is so necessary if we must take the 
leading part in marriage, — all this I have 
not — ^none of it i am a vine, and require 
the oak for a support. Just now, I feel 
elearer ideas of life bursting forth. I feel 
a higher being waking within me, a new 
world opens to me ! Would I could wan- 
der through it, hand in hand with one 
whom I could love and esteem ; who with 
his own heart should reply to the pure 
flame in mine ; who with the clear light of 
his understanding should illumine the twi- 
light of my 8'>ul ; — (•* Aha ! Professor L.," 
thought L) Then might I become a noble 
being, and reach a goa) which I now long 
for, rather than see. But with Arwid, 
Helen, with ArWid — my world would be- 
conte a store-room — ^I, myself a mouldy 
piece of cheese." 

" What a comparison, dear Julia !" 

<'It ia truer than you think for. Ah, 
marriage is a sad alSair. It is with many, 
as it may now be with me, — they have 
drawn up the marriage bond in a foolish 
moment of fancy — have believed they 
should reach the island of blessedness — 
and are stranded, and all life long sit upon 
a sand-bank ; like oysters, they crawl about 
in their shells, to seek a little sunshine — till 
a merciful breeze comes " 

"Julia! Julia!'' 

" Helen ! Helen ! It is a sketch of every 
day life,— each day confirms its truth. 
How many noble natures have there not 
fallen in that way ? And so will it be with 
me, if I cannot in time sail by the sand- 
bank." 

"Julia! I am afraid that this cannot be, 
our father's prejudices are immovable. 
He will allow no contradiction. I believe 
too, that he is right In what concerns the 
violating a troth, the retracting a given 
promise of iharriage, there lies something 
so deeply wounding to womanly delicacy, 
that I believe ^" 

"Delicacy! nonsense! I consider it 
wholly indelicate, and besides wholly ab- 
surd, to sacrifice the happiness of a whole 
life, for mere delicacy." 

"Could you be happy, Julia, if you 
should lose the affection of your father, 
your friends — the esteem of the world ?" 

"The esteem of the world — I should 
care little for that— but the esteem of those 
I love. Oh, Helen, Beata! — is it possible 
for one to lose that ? If so, it were indeed 



better, that 1 should doom myself to be un* 
happy." 

"YoH would not be unhappy, Julia," 
said Helen, as with tearful eyes, she threw 
her arras around her sister, — " you would 
not " 

" You know not that, Helen," Julia in- 
terrupted, with decided impatience; "I 
know that I should be unhappy ; there is 
something besides Arwid's un worthiness, 
which will make me so. It is the con-> 
sciousness of having failed in my destiny, 
--the consciousness that I might have 
shared a higher, happier lot, — that I could 
have lived upon earth for the enjoyment of 
a nobler, more elevated state of being. 
Yes, 1 am sure of it I might, like a lark, 
have soared alof^ in freedom, light and 
song — and now, now shall I,— as I have 
dreaded, crawl about the sand-bank of 
life like an oyster, dragging my prison with 
me !" 

Upon the repetition of this terrible com- 
parison, a new, and more violent attack of 
melancholy overpowered Julia. She threw 
herself again upon the sofa, and remained 
there the rest of the day, without eating, or 
consenting to listen to any consoling words* 
Madam H. going sometimes herself, some- 
times through me, was constantly sending 
up stairs, drops and cologne. 

Julia was indeed ill, though not serious- 
ly, and continued in her room three days, 
during which she did not see her father. 
Neither Lieutenant Arwid nor the General, 
to Julia's great comfort, sent to inquire for 
her all this time. 

Madam H. always had at hand, her own 
peculiar house tactics or politics, for dis- 
putes arose frequently between her hus- 
band and her children. If, for instance, 
she were talking with him, then good 
words were always on their side; and sho 
argued with, and proved to them that he 
must indeed be right Her heart was, I 
think, often a deserter to the side of the 
weak; for while she was attempting to 
make an impression upon the iron determi- 
nation of the Colonel, Madam H. always 
caressed her children with redoubled ten- 
derness. She had now spoken to her 
husband on Julia's side to free her from 
her betrothal, but had found him inflexi- 
ble, and when she saw Julia so unhappy, 
she became, unconsciously, towards him — 
not harsh — God forbid ! but yet somewhat 
less gentle ; this apparently, (1 said to my- 
self, it waa not so indeed,) somewhat troi}- 
bled her tranquillity and pleasure in a mut- 
titude of little things. A want of ease, a 
something, till now entirely unknown to 
the family, pervaded the house for some 
days. 

*< The mountain will not come to Ma- 
homet — Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain !" said the Colonel to meone morning, 
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with a good natured smile, as he turned to 
go up the stairs that led to Julia's chamber. 

At the same moment horses feet were 
heard in the court yard, and Cornet 
Charles, excited, and with a disturbed 
countenance, sprang up stairs, embraced 
his father and mother and sister, with silent 
impetuosity, and immediately begged for a 
short conversation with his father. 

An hour passed before the Cornet, with 
pale and troubled countenance, came out 
alone from his father's room. As if un- 
consciously, he passed through the parlor 
and the hall, came into Madam H's room, 
and without appearing to be aware of her 

{>resence or mine, sat down in silence, 
eaned his elbows upon a table, and covered 
his eyes with his hand, as if the day-light 
were painful to him. 

Madam U. watched him with a mother's 
anguish, then arose and stroked his cheeks 
caressingly with her hand, as she said; 
"My dear boy, what is the matter ? " 

" Nothing," answered Charles in a low, 
choked voice. 
« Nothing {"repeated Madam H. " Charles, 
you make me anxious — ^you are so pale, 
are you unhappy ?" 

" Yes," answered the Cornet in tiie same 
low voice. 

"My child — my son! What has trou- 
bled you ?'* 

" Everything i" 

"Charles! and you have yet a mother, 
who would give up her life for your happi- 
ness !" 

"My dear mother!" cried the Comet 
and he clasped her in his arms, "forgive 
me!" 

" My dearest child, tell me what can I do 
for you — tell me what is the matter with 
you, tell me all! There must be some 
way — I cannot live while I see you so 
wretched." 

" I shall be wretched unless I can have 
to-day, the sum or security for the sum of 
ten thousand dollars. If I do not obtain 
this, then Herminia — my Herminia is in a 
few days the bride of another! Good God ! 
I can buy the happiness of my whole life, 
and that of another being, for a paltry 
sum of money— and it is denied me ! I 
have spoken to my father, I have opened 
my heart to him-^have told him all. He 
has this sum — I know it — and he — " 

"Has he refused it?" 

" Decidedly. He says that it is the por- 
tion of the unfortunate, the needy, and for 
the sake of unknown sufferers, be makes 
his own son unhappy !" 

The Cornet rose impetuously and walked 
up and down the room with heavy strides, 
while he exclaimed; "What vile being 
has dared to slander my Herminia to my 
father — that holy angel of God? Could 
she deceive me ! Could she love that hated 



G. ! Only he or his creatures could ^ 

The Cornet here dashed to pieces a 
wagon with horses attached, (an equipage 
of the little Thickeys,) and Madam U. ter- 
rified, saved from her son's approach a 
vase of flowers, while attentive to his 
grievances, she asked : 

" But how? where?" 

"Ask me nothing now!" cried the Cor- 
net impatiently. " \ can say only this; the 
whole happiness of my life depends upoa 
my obtaining to-day the sum 1 have told 
you. I can become the happiest being 
upon earth, or the most wretched, and not 
I alone — " 

"Charles," said Madam H. solemnly, 
" look at me ! God bless those honest eyes, 
my son ! Yes, I know you ; you would 
not let me take a step whose consequences 
I should repent ?" 

" Mother ! could you repent having built 
up my happiness for life?" 

" Enough, my child, I am going to speak 
to your father. Wait here for me." 

The Cornet awaited the return of his 
mother in a deeply excited state of mind. 
I saw that he was in one of those moods of 
youthful wilfulness, when it seems impos- 
sible to bear any opposition to one's wishes 
or determinations In such moments the 
word "impossibility," cannot be conceived 
of. We fancy we can command the sun, we 
fancy we can root up mountains^ or, what 
is the same, the deeply rooted prejudice 
of men's souls. 

It was long before Madam H. returned* 
Julia and Helen followed her. She was 
palev Tears glistened upon her eyelashes, 
and her voice trembled when she said; 
"Your fether will not, — he has his prejudi- 
ces : he means to do what is right — and to 
do it firmly. But, my dear child, I can 
help yeu. Take these pearls and jewels; 
they are mine; I can do without them: 
take them. You can obtain a considerable 
suni for them in Stockholm." 

"'And here — and here, dearest Charles!** 
said Julia and Helen, as they with one hand 
gave him their jewels, and threw the other 
around his neck ; " take these too, Charles, 
we beg of you— take them, sell all, — and 
be happy !" 

A deep red glow stole over the counte- 
nance of the young man, and tears rolled 
down his cheeks. At this moment the 
Colonel came up, stood at the door, and 
cast a piercing glance upon the group 
within the room. An expression of anger, 
mingled with scorn lowered upon his face. 
"Charles!" he cried in a deep voice, "if 
you are so base as to profit by the weakness 
of your mother and your sisters, to satisfy 
your own blind passions, you have my con- 
tempt, I will ROt acknowledge you my 
son !" 

Utterly wretched betoe, and now so eiH 
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tirely misunderstood, a most bitter torrent 
of anger swelled in the heart of the young 
man. He grew pale as death, pressed his 
lips together convulsively, stamped violent- 
ly, and went through the door like light- 
ning. In a few minutes, he was upon his 
horse and rode at full speed from the yard. 



THE CORNET. THE COKNET. THE COENET. 

'* Hallo ! it echoes through the wood !" 

Hallo! the echo! the hunted flies, and 
the hunters follow. What is the game? — 
a wretched human soul ! And who are the 
hunters? The furies, hatred, despair and 
rage. How they ride ! A matchless hunt ! 
The hunted flies, but the hunters follow. 
They spare not the spur, — they follow him 
through the thickest wood, over hill and 
through rale— hallo ! 

Onwards! onwards! the hunted spurs on his 
snorting steed, which leaps foaming over 
brake and hedge. A wild fury burns in his 
soul. "Wrapped in a cloud of dust, he bounds 
over the highway, through gloomy, forest- 
grown regions, all the time seeking to stifle 
each feeling ,each thought of his soul, and 
hearing only the warning " onwards ! on- 
wards!" that rings out with every ihrob of his 
pulse. 

The quiet inhabitants of the cottages which 
he passed like a storm-wind, stood amazed 
at their doors, and asked in wonder, " what 
horse passed so fast ?" and one of them 
(Stina Anders, of Rarum,) declared he had 
seen a hound and a hare come forth, one 
from a hut, the other from a wood, who 
crouching opposite each other, gazed at the 
wild rider with staring eyes, and then con- 
fused and alarmed, ran back, the hare to the 
hut, the hound to the wood. 

The wild rider, Cornet Charles, stopped 
not till he reached a well known house in 
the forest, threw himself from his horse, and 
sprang up stairs. All the doors in the sec- 
ond story were shut, all was still. He sprang 
down stairs again. All the doors below 
were shut, all was still and silent. He 
crossed the court-yard to a little outhouse and 
opened the door. A little shrivelled old 
woman sat in a little room, humming a 
psalm tune, and spinning flax at her whiz- 
zing wheel. 

" Where is the master of the house ? 
Where is the lady Herminia?" cried the 
Cornet, panting and almost breathless. 

" How ?" answered the old woman, spin- 
ning. ** Where is the master of the house ?" 
cried the Cornet, with a tremendous tone 
and glance. " Eh, what ?" answered the 
old woman, as she stuck a snuff box into 
his face. 

The Cornet stamped his foot. (A plate 
fell clattering from the cupboard, and the 



glass on three broken shelves rattled.) " Are 
you stone-deaf?" cried he fortissimo, "I want 
to know what road your master took from 
the house V 

" The road ! — does the gentleman mean — 
to Thorsborg ? — it goes right over the field 
yonder, and — " 

" I ask," cried the Comet, with the whole 
collected strength of despair, " where your 
master has gone from here ?" 

"To Wreista? Why, here,— there, it 
goes — " 

" Is she mad !" cried the Cornet, in des- 
pair; **one might as well talk to the tooth- 
ache V' 

"Just so, oh ! indeed !" ejaculated the old 
woman, puzzled and terrified when she per- 
ceived the Cornet's anger, and she went 
back to pick up the pieces of the broken 
plate. 

The stranger flung in her face a six shil- 
ling piece, and vanished. 

" God preserve me ! God guard me !** 
murmured the terror-stricken, but now 
pleased old woman. 

Another door in the same building sprang 
open before a powerful blow of the Cornet's 
hand. 

By the hearth in the room, sat a stout 
looking gossip, who was feeding her little 
•shock-headed boy with pap. 

The Cornet repeated his question with 
violent impetuosity, and received as an an- 
swer: 

" Yes, yes, they are gone." 

**But where? say where— how? Was 
there no message, no letter left for me ?'* 

"Letter? yes, I have got one to give to 
Cornet H., and I was Just thinking of going 
down to Thorsborg with it, as soon as I had 
given a spoonful of pap to the little one- 
poor little worm — eat, little one !" 

" For God's sake, give me the letter, quick, 
go this instant, I say, go—" 

** Yes, yes, I am going, only let me give 
the little one one more mouthful. He is 
hungry, poor little worm. Here, little one!" 

"I will feed the child, give me the spoon ; 
go, bring me the letter !" 

At last the woman went to her chest, the 
Cornet stood upon the hearth, took a spoon- 
ful of pap from the pot, blew upon it with an 
assiduous air, and put it in the open mouth 
of the boy. The old woman rummaged 
round her chest — sought and sought ; snqff 
boxes and earthen dishes, stockings and 
petticoats, her prayer book and a loaf of 
bread, came out one after the other, and lay 
on the ground at her feet— the letter came 
not. 

The Cornet raged, and stamped his foot, 
m impatience. 

" Quick ! What are you doing'there ? eh!** 

" Presently, presently ! Wait a few min- 
utes—here—no, here— no, wait a little — 
only wait." 

Wait ! It can be easily imagined whether 
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the Cornet was inclined to ** wait a little," 
now. But the letter came not. The wo- 
man answered in a low voice, between her 
teeth, " It is gone— it is lost !" 

" You can't find it ?" cried the Cornet, and 
in his anger he thrust a spoonful of hot pap 
down the throat of the youngster, who sent 
up a loud shout. 

The letter could not be found. " It must 
have fallen into the hands of the little one, 
and been torn in pieces or burnt." And the 
mother, who cared more for the wants of 
her little one, than those of the Cornet, said 
angrily to the last, " Go to Lofstaholm, that 
is your message. My master has gone 
there, and lady Agnes was to-day with lady 
Herminia !" 

The Cornet reached her a dollar, as a 
plaster for the burnt throat, cursed, half 
aloud, the goose and her gosling, and threw 
himself upou Blanca, who had meanwhile, 
been feeding on the yellow, autumn grass, 
that grew here and there in the court-yard. 

!Now for Lofstaholm ! A mile farther to 
ride. Blanca feels the spurs and dashes 
on at full gallop. A torrent crosses the 
road ; the bridge has been carried away 
and is not yet restored. There is indeed, 
another road ; but it is four miles circuit. 

Blanca now panted above the waves, 
that washed the froth from her neck and 
nostrils, and touched the feet, too, of the 
rider in the saddle. 

Two travellers looked from a distance 
upon the scene. 

" Do you know friend, " said one, with a 
thoughtful countenance, " 1 believe it is the 
Nick himself, who crossed the stream on 
his black mare. " 

" But, do you know, friend, " said the 
other, " I think it is a bridegroom, who is 
riding after his beloved. " 

" Believe me, gossip !" 

" Believe me, neighbor !" 

And believe me, reader, the rider now 
stands on the other bank, and onward, on 
ward rides again through wood and world 

Poor Blanca ! as the white walls of 
Lofstaholm glistened through the green 
trees, you were just ready to fall to the 
ground ; but at sight of them the violence of 
the rider abated in some degree, and upon 
approaching the house, Blanca dared to 
stop and take breath, at the side of three 
other horses, which showed there were 
strangers at Lofstaholm just now. 

Mr. D. sat in his room and contemplated 
with the air of an unprejudiced critic, a 
head done in crayon, by his much blamed 
daughter Eleanor ; and Madam Emerentia 
D., (formerly J.,) stood by and was reading 
with pleased attention, a poem upon the 
charms of a country life, and solitude, writ- 
ten by her hopeful son Lars Anders, (who 
in the family was called the young Lord 
Byron,) when Cornet Charles hastily enter- 



ed the room. After a slight apology, and 
without troubling himself with what ihey 
would think of him, his abruptness and his 
questions, he begged that they would tell 
him what they knew of Baron E. and the 
sudden departure of his family: 

"Nothing more, " said Mr. D., as he knit 
his brow, " but that yesterday noon, they 
passed by here, and that Baron K. was so 
good as to come in and speak to me with 
great readiness, and to pay me a fourth part 
of the sum that I lent him, out of pure good 
nature forever. A Dido — €omet H. of my 
Eleanor's. 

Madam D. joined in ; ^* the Baroness, or 
she whom they call so, (for it is my opin- 
ion, that she is no more of a baroness than I 
am,) did not trouble herself yesterday, to 
take any notice of me, from her carriage.— 
Yes, yes, one has fine returns for aU the 
civilities one bestows upon people ; no, she 
sat as stiff as a princess in her carriage— 
Iter carriage, did I say ? Nay, I think — ^it 
was the equipage of young G ; he sat there 
himself like a bird imprisoned in a cage ; 
and this was what made her so haughty. " 

" G's chariot ? G. with her ?" cried the 
Cornet, "Herminia?" 

" Sat there and looked around her like a 
turkey cock. Yes, I have been sorely de- 
ceived in that girl. I took some pity upon 
her, and allowed my daughters to take some 
little soin with her, and to encourage her 
musical powers. Therese too, was quite 
engome with her. But I soon found I had 
committed an imprudencey and that she as 
well as the whole family, were not suitable 
society for my daughters ! Besides, there 
are certain reports about, among people of 
rank ; she has conducted in a way ." 

A servant came in now with the pipes, 
which he placed in a corner of the room. 
Mr. D. took this opportunity to put in a sen- 
tence in French. 

" Qui, c'est une vraie scandale," said he, 
" une forgerie de tromperie! unvrai fripon 
est la fille; jesais 5a, — et le plus extrem- 
ment mauvais suj^t est sa pSre." 

" Son p^re, " said Madam D., correcting 
him, " et la pire de toute chose c'est son 
mere, un conduite, oh ! Ecoute cher Cornet; 
dans Italic le m^re et le fille et la pere. " 

There now arose from the adjoining cham- 
ber, a fearful crying, screaming, laughing, 
roaring and rejoicing all at once. There 
was a sound of fiddles, a clashing of shovels 
and tongs, a singing, a whistling, and amid 
this hubbub, and outcries of all kinds, these 
sounds were heard with peculiar distinct- 
ness : " Papa ! papa ! We know the piece 
now ! the play is ready ! Hurra ! hurra ! " 

The shouting troop now rushed into 
the room like a raging torrent ; but as soon 
as the excited band saw Cornet Charles, 
their joy knew no bounds. An unanimous 
cry burst forth* 
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'^Iphigenie! Iphigenie! Hum! hurra! 
Cornet H., Cornet Charles shall be our 
Iphigenie! hurra! Long live Iphigniee 
the Comet ! long live Cornet Iphigenie ! 
Long live ^ 

^* Death and hell!" thought the Cornet, 
while the wild band ail seized upon him, 
crying out; "Come, Iphigenie! come 
Comet Charles, quick, quick ! we want to 
have a rehearsal ! The Cornet may read 
hia part,— come, do come!" 

^ Hocus Pocus, Cornet Charles ! fall upon 
yo'ir knee, and rise up Iphigenie !" 

This shout was trumpeted forth by the 
charming little Agnes D., who stood on 
tiptoe, to hang a veil over Cornet Charles' 
head ; but she could not reach above his 
face. Lieutenant Ruttelin came to her 
help. Eleanor D. and Mina P. had already 
thrown a great shawl over his shoulders, 
and three young men attempted to fiisten a 
table-cloth round him, to answer for the 
skirt of a dress. Among the assistants of 
Miss D. Lieutenant Arwid might be seen. 

The Cornet resisted ; it was in vain. He 
raised his voice, cried out, — in vain — he 
could scarcely be beard amidst the noise, 
still less make himself understood. 

-Despair and vexation utterly overpow- 
ered him, and brought him to a desperate 
resolution. Using all his strength, certainly 
not in the most courteous way, with both 
armSj he flung the crowd from him to the 
right and leA, and — ran off, — ran through 
a door which he saw open, came upon a 
long succession of rooms, looked neither 
right nor lef>, — but ran, on, on, on ! He 
overthrew a maid-servant, three chairs and 
two tablet^, passed from one apartment to 
another, till he reached a dining room. 
On the other side of this room, was the en- 
try. This the Comet knew, and was upon 
the point of hastening there, when he heard 
with terror the shouting multitude coming 
through it, to meet him with the loud cry 
of <* Iphigenie! Iphigenie!" In great an- 
guish of mind, and just as he was turning 
back, the Cornet perceived, near him, a 
door half open, which led to some narrow 
spiral stairs. He shot like an arrow through 
it. The stairs were very dark and long,-- ^ 
now turned* to the right, now to the left. 
The Comet's bead was growing dizzy, 
when his foot at last, touched the ground. 
He stood in a little narrow entry. A ray of 
light shone through an iron door close by. 
The Cornet went through this door. The 
faint autumnal rays of the setting sun, 
gleamed through an iron- barred window 
opposite, and shone upon the grey, cold 
stone walls of a little vault ! The Cornet 
found himself— in a prison ? No, in a store- 
room ! 

The Cornet looked round for some out- 
let. He^found indeed a door in the little 
entry, which led to the smaller cellar, but 



this required a key to open it, and there 
was no key there. The Cornet looked and 
looked — in vain. He seated himself upon 
a chest of bread in the little cellar, shook 
off the shawl and veil, and heard with joy, 
that the wild hunters were'rushing round 
above, and that they went into distant parts 
of the house to seek traces of him ; yet 
they were always near enough to prevent 
the Cornet from making his exit Unhap- 
py, indignant, tired, at enmity with the 
whole world, he sat and looked thought- 
lessly around him. A dish of pastry, the 
remains of a pie, some roast veal, and cur- 
rant jelly, which stood on a table in tne sun- 
shine, kindly and invitingly attracted his 
attention. 

The Comet experienced a singular emo- 
tion ; in the midst of his despair, and al- 
though a prey to a thousand painful 
thoughts, he felt — hungry ! 

Poor human nature ! O man, crown of 
creation ! Clay — king of clay ! Though 
heaven and hell roll around in your heart — 
still you must eat! One minute an ang«l, 
the next an animal ! Poor human nature ! 
And yet ; — 

Happy human nature! Happy bond, 
which alone can preserve the unity of 
being. The animal refreshes the spirit, the 
spirit the animal, and so only can the man 
live. 

The Cornet lived, was hungry, saw eata- 
bles, and was not long in allaying his hun- 
ger. The pastry must suffer for the 
Farce. 

Pardon ! pardon, young reader ! I know 
a lover, the hero of a romance besides, 
should not be so prosaic, so earthly ; and 
our hero is perhaps in danger of losing all 
your kind sympathy. But think, think ye 
lovely creatures, who live upon the scent of 
roses and sentiment, he was a man, and what 
is worse, he was a Cornet ; he had had a 
long ride, and had not eaten a mouthful the 
whole day. Think of this! "But is it 
proper that he should eat in this way, in 
other people's store-rooms ?" 

Ah, my dear mistress of ceremonies! 
when we feel provoked and tired with the 
world, we easily believe that everything is 
proper, that is proper and agreeable to us , 
and offends nothing but the conveniencta 
of others. Every one takes at such a time 
real pleasure in treading such conveniences 
under foot like weeds, and in such a frame 
of mind, nourishes a real, cosmopolitan 
spirit, that would say to the whole world — 
"Make way for me!" 

Cornet Charles bad made some way 
through the pastry, when the hubbub above, 
increasing in strength, renewed the loud 
cry for the luckless "Iphigenie!" This, 
together with a rattling, and noise upon the 
stairs, showed that the band of hunters was 
on the track. Hd sprang madly against 
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the window, seized one of the iron bars 
with all hid strength, to loosen it, and cost 
what it would, raake bis escape. The bar 
shook, but remained firmly in its place. 
The shouting troop came nearer and more 
near. At this fearful moment, a key that 
lay in the wincfow-seat, shone in the sun- 
light. 

O blessed sunlight! The Cornet seized 
the key, fitted it to the lock, the door open- 
ed, and as though chased by furies (the 
Cornet, at this moment, called up in his 
mind a confused image of the lovely, pleas- 
ing Miss D., with a Medusa^s head), rushed 
through a long passage to the hall, threw 
himself down the steps^ across the court- 
yard, and upon Blanca's back. He was 
hardly seated in the saddle, when like a 
swarm of bees, flocking out from the hive, 
the shouting band broke forth from the 
door, singing in chorus, or rather screaming 
out: 

" Iphigenie ! Iphigenie ! 

TeU us what is the matter, say, 

Lovely maid, why hasten away 7 

Come back and stay with us, Iphigenie !*' 

Xhe Cornet dashed off, and soon van- 
ished among the trees, from the sight of the 
chorus singers. The three youn^ men, who 
in the joy of their heart, saw in all this, 
nothing but an uncommonly droll joke, in 
the twinkling of an eye were mounted on 
their horses, and followed the deserter. 

But when the Cornet saw the chase was 
continued, he suddenly slackened his pace, 
much to the astonishment of the triumvir- 
ate pursuing him, who soon caught up 
with him, and surrounded him, with loud 
laughter, and cries of: 

"Aha! aha! we have the Cornet now, 
there is no escape! Deliver yourself pris- 
oner. Cornet H., and return with us!" and 
one of them snatched the reins from his 
hand. 

But his arm was thrown off suddenly, 
and the Cornet, looking proudly and haugh- 
tily upon his pursuers, said in anger ; 

^If you gentlemen had possessed the 
slightest penetration, you would have seen, 
that I am in no mood for joke, or for being 
joked. You would see indeed that all your 
foolish tricks are no joke to me. I wish 
they were ail at the devil, and you too. 
Let me alone !" 

"Ton honor, that was rudely enough 
said," cried one of the triumvirate, as he 
forced his horse to keep pace with the Cor- 
net; while the two other young men stop- 
ped a few minutes, and after a short con- 
sultation, rode back, laughing loudly. 

The Comet rode on slowly, and cast 
angry and inquiring glances upon his un- 
invited companion, who from a pair of clear 
blue eyes returned his glances with a kind 
of ironical calmness. 



The two silent riders came at last to a 
place where a cross-road led off. The Cor- 
net turned haughtily to his companion and 
said ; 

" 1 presume that we separate here ; good 
night sir !" 

" No," answered his companion careless- 
ly, " I have a few words to say to you." 

" When and where you please !" said the 
Cornet, impetuously. 

"Oho! Oho!" returned the other iroD- 
ieally, " do you take the matter so to heart? 
' When and where you please,' are words, 
we use to lead on to a challenge — for when 
and where you please to take another's life. 
Now for my sake, this can hardly be done, 
' when and where you please.' But I will 
look upon it not quite so much in earnest 
I will follow you only to keep you compa- 
ny, to see, whether I cannot cheer you up a 
little, excite you a little, talk with you about 
those—" 

" With certain people," said the Comet, 
"I can talk with sword in hand, — it keeps 
at a distance — " 

" A sword ?" said his companion, care- 
lessly ; "why a sword? Why not rather 
pistols ; they speak louder, and answer bet- 
ter for the purpose of keeping people at a 
distance ; I seldom draw my sword." 

" Perhaps you prefer a pin ?" asked the 
Cornet, disdainfully. 

"Yes, a pin ; or perhaps, a hair-pin," his 
companion answered smiling, as he took 
off his hat and loose led from it the richest 
tresses that ever adomed a maiden's head, 
and took from them a long hair-pin, to 
which he, or rather she, attached a little 
billet, which she delivered to the Colonel 
and said in an entirely different tone ; 

" If you should find it more painful than 
a sword thrust, you must at least pardon 
those, who must needs bring it against their 
will." 

And the blue-eyed rider Therese D., cast 
a kind compassionate glance upon the Cor- 
net, bade him farewell, turned her horse 
quickly, and soon disappeared from before 
his gaze of astonishment. 

Another feeling followed this, as soon 
as he recognised, in the address of the note, 
Herrainia's hand-writing. With sensations 
that can be easily imagined, the Comet 
opened the note, and read ; 

" My only friend on earth ! Farewell ! 
farewell ! You come too late. , I have 
yielded to the despairing entreaties of my 
ryother. To-day I go to Stockholm ; to- 
morrow I am the wife of Genseric — ii I 
live. My brother, friend, my all — ah, for- 
give me ! Farewell ! 

"Herminia." 

The letter was dated the preceding day. 
« How, at Stockholm ?" said the Cornet, 
forming the desperate resolution, either to 
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win her — or to die. ** Heaven be praised, 
there is yet time !" 

The evening was growing stormy and 
lowering. The Corjet observed it not, 
heeded it not, but rode, at full speed, to an 
inn. 

*' A quick, swifl horse ! This moment !" 
said the Cornet, with a voice of thunder ; 
" I wilt pay what you please. 

A snorting stallion soon panted beneath 
the wild rider, who, with voice and s|)ur, 
yet more excited his mettle, and with 
the fury of blind impatience, drove on- 
wards, ever on. But. let us take breath a 
moment. 



HOOT ! HOOT ! 

It was night The silver moonbeams 
streamed silently upon the eastle of Thors- 
borg, where everything seemed hushed in 
repose ; for not a ray of light glimmered 
through the deep casement, to give signs of 
a wakeful eye, of a heart that could find 
no rest. And yet ! — In the Colonel's 
room a night-lamp beamed, and shed its 
dim rays upon some family pictures, in 
gilt frames, whuse forms, by the gleaming 
of its pale blue light, seemed to awake to 
life from the night of the past, in whose 
sliade their joys and sorrows, their hatred, 
their love, and their prayers, had long ago 
expired ; and who now seemed, with a 
peaceful dreamy smile, to look down upon 
the struggles of tneir descendants, with the 
darker powers of iife, and to whisper ; 

« Thou shall forget, and be forgotten ; 
The conflict of day. in night shall cease ; 
Rest shall follow the strife of earth : 
Soul ! think on this ; in this take peace." 

Peace? Gentle spirits! you would fill 
us with trust, but there are moments, when 
at the thought of these words, ** grave" and 
" heaven," the bitter tears flow. 

The Colonel was standing by the window, 
and looked out upon the moonlight-night. 
His lofly brow was paler than usual, and a 
dim light shone out from his deeply sunken 
eyes. 

A gust of wind rustled, now and then, 
across the castle yard, and bore along heaps 
of autumn leaves, that recalled to the peo- 
ple of the castle the gay dances that 
their gloomy looking princes used to en- 
joy in the old fortress. The tower flass 
flapped heavily ; and a fearful restless 
whistling, such as accompanies storms in 
large buildings, sounded mournfully here 
and there through the house. Such tones 
might well serve as omens of misfor- 
tune, for they called up gloomy forebod 
Lngs. Clouds of peculiar, fantastic shapes, 
were coursing the heavens; th^y hurried 
9 



on, like armies, with tattered streamers 
flying. 

Cloud-veils floated over the queen of 
night ; she broke through them soon with 
her blessed rays, and they gathered, at last, 
in dark grey masses, far away, above the 
horizon. 

With disturbed, gloomy thoughts, the 
Colonel watched the wild struggle of na- 
ture. He felt, with bitterness, that the 
spirit of discord had disturbed, with her 
poisonous breath, the peace of that family 
before so happy and united. He, who loved 
his own so dearly, who would be loved by 
them so tenderly, had become, at once, like 
a stranger to them. 

Wife, children, kept themselves at a 
distance, turned their glances away from 
him ; and it was his fault : he had denied 
their prayers ; they were unhappy through 
him ; and in this moment, when his con- 
science bore him witness that he had been 
firm in his opinions of what was right, and 
had acted, without wavering, on the same 
strict, hut elevated principles, at this mo- 
ment therj arose painful feelings in his 
heart, that seemed to accuse him of having 
erred in the application of these principles, 
and of having thus caused sufler ng that 
he might have prevented. He had embit- 
tered the life ?f beings whom it was his 
duty to bless and make happy. A physical 
pain, under which he had suffered for a 
long time, and that was felt most when his 
soul was most deeply excited — a weight 
upon his lungs, that made his breathing 
laborious, came on with unusual power, 
along with these sad thoughts. He was 
alone. No one to show now a feeling of 
kindness for him ; the thoughts of not a 
single being hovered above him, on the 
peaceful, dove-like wings of prayer: he 
was alone ! A tear trickled from his manly 
eye, and he looked up on high, with the 
gloomy desire to leave, at once, an earth 
where sorrows reign. 

A white cloud, which assumed the 
form of a human being with outstretched 
arms, hovered alone in the starry vault, 
and seemed to be sinking lower and lower, 
and its extended, misty arms, seemed to 
approach him. 

He thought of Elizabeth, of her love, of 
her prohiise to be ever near him afler 
her death. Was it not her spirit that 
would embrace him now, when all others 
had forsaken him? Was it not her spirit, 
that now when all voices of love were 
silent to hinn, had risen, and, alone, called 
to him through the night, " I love you I I 
love you?" 

The spirit-like cloud came nearer and 
nearer; with sad longing, the gaze of the 
Colonel followed it, and unconsciously he 
raised his arms towards it. nit iiwiaq niiw 
•uMetolf^aitt^t byiastroug^wiiDd^^thB!^- 
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tended arms were torn from tbe cloud -body 
and in a strange, wild form the white cloud 
floated like an image of phantasy over tbe 
tower. The room was desolate, the Colonel 
laid his hand upon his breast, all was deso- 
late there. A deeply labored sigh WQnt 
forth. In this bitter moment some one 
approached him with light step, an arm 
wound itself within bis, and be felt a head 
sink gently upon his shoulders. He did not 
look down, he asked not ; be knew that she 
was near who, so many years, had shared 
bis joy and grief. She alone could care 
for his secret sorrow, she alone would come 
to him in the still night, with consolation 
and love. Silently he laid his arm around 
the companion of his life and pressed her 
bead to his heart, where soon all outward 
and inner pain was hushed. The two 
stood there long, and saw the storm pass 
over the earth and chase the clouds. They 
spoke not a word in explanation of what 
liad happened, not a word of exculpation. 
Recoucilirition held them in her heavenly 
anP!<. Heart throbbing upon heart, ihey 
stood there ; they were one. 

The storm that was now increasing, 
ragini?, flapped its wings around the tower, 
the clock of which now struck twelve. The 
strokes fell heavily on the ear. The Col- 
onel pressed his wife closer, and shuddered 
involimtarily. She looked up to him, his 
eye was fixed upon one spot, and hers, fol- 
io <ving the direction of his, soon remained 
fixed there loo. 

On the high-road, which from this place 
was visible at some distance from the castle, 
there moved a black body, which as it dre«» 
nenrer the castle, assumed a greater extent, 
aud a more lingular shnpe. Soon, by the 
liifht of the moon, it was apparent that it 
was composed of a number of persons, 
pressed closely together in a strange mann^ r, 
and who moved forwards slowly, but in 
com pa »y. Now it was hidden by the trees 
in the avenue, now it appeared again and 
nearer. A number of men seemed to bt 
carrying, carefully, something very heavy 

" It is a funeral procession ! " whispered 
Madam H. " Impossible, at this hoifT," 
answered the Colonel. The dark mass 
came nearer and nearer. Now it entered 
the castle-yard. The wind rage I wildly, 
and carried off* the hats of some of the 
bearers, but they did not turn to recover 
them. The procession continued towards 
the principal building; now came up the 
steps dowly, carefully, — a thundering 
knock at the door ! All retnained perfectly 
quiet, and the procession entered ihe house. 
Without uttering a word, the Colonel left 
bis wife, went quickly Irom the room, 
closed the door, and sprang down stairs 
The bearers laid down their burden, boween 
the pillars in the hall. It was a bier. A 
diark mantle covered it. With a sad air tbe 



bearers stood around. "Whom baveyoi 
here?" said the Colonel in a voice that 
struggled to be firm. No one answered. 
Tbe Colonel drew near and raised tbe cov- 
ering. The moon beamed down through 
the high Gothic windows. A bloody corpse 
lay there! The Colonel recognized his 
son ! O, a father's grief! O angel of 
Heaven ! cover with thy wings thy smiling 
face, look not down upon the grief of a 
fnth >r! Beaming lights of heaven, expire! 
Come, dark night, hide with thy boiy veil 
that grief that knows not tear or word. 
never may a human eye profane with 
curious glance tbe sorrow of a father! 

Noble, miserable father ! as we saw thee 
fix thy gaze upon thy son, we turned away, 
but offered up for thee our heart felt, ardent 
prayers. 

All the people of the house, as well as 
myself, were aroused by the arrival of this 
sad news; we stood silently around tbe 
bier. At a sign from the Colonel, and the 
words, " A surgeon," all were put in action. 
A messenger was sent to the city for a fatn- 
ily physician, and the lifeless body was 
borne from the bier to one of tbe apart- 
ments. The tears of the bearers le)l upon 
their dear young master. The Colonel and 
I followed the slow, sorrowful traip. I 
dared not look up to him, but heard the 
deep gushing sobs, through which he 
breathed with difficulty. When the body 
was placed upon the bed, we began hope- 
lessly, to try all the means that are ever 
fised for the restoration of those who have 
fainted or are senseless. His feet ^ere rub- 
bed, and his temples, breast and hands, 
were bathed with spirit. Blood ran slowly 
(W'm a wound in the head ; it was bound 
up. Occupied in 'his way, J ventured to 
(hrow an anxious, inquiring look upon the 
Colonel ; but I turned away again shudder- 
ing. His face was deathly pale, a spasm 
had convulsed and disfigured his features, 
his lips were pressed closely together, and 
his eyes were fixed. Suddenly I felt a 
light, sudden shudder pass through the 
'Stiffened limbs! I could scarcely breathe; 
it was repeated ; I looked up to the Colonel. 

He pressed one hand closely to his breast ; 
and ))laced the other upon his son^s mouth. 
He seized my hand and placed it there ; a 
gentle breath was felt. There was a slight 
pulsation around the temples, a sigh, the 
first intimation of restored life — bis breast 
heaved, and a faint glow of life shone upon 
his face. The Colonel looked up to 
lieaven. O what an expression ! O, a 
father's joy ! Thou art worthy of it, worthy 
to have bought it with thy sorrow ! 

Look down, O angel of heaven, with 
beaming eyes upon the blessed heart of a 
father ! This is the moment for your 
smiles! 

The eyes of tbe sliunberorjwere now 
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opened, and met bis father^s gaze, that 
rested upon him with thdr deepest expression 
of anxious joy ; they remained a moment 
open, then slowly closed. The Culoriei 
a^ain alarmed, placed his hand above \i\s 
son's month, to feel if his breach had become 
more faint; the pale lips moved as if to 
kiss his father's hand, awd an expression of 
peace and reconciliation played upon ihf 
face of the young man. He continued, with 
bis eyes still closed, to lie like one asleep. 
His breathing was weak, but gentle, and he 
made no effort to speak. 

While the careful and tender Helen sai 
by the bed of her brother, the Colonel left it 
to ^o and seek his wife ; he made a sign to 
me to follow him, and I hastened up stairs, 
pinching my cheeks, that I might not look 
like a messenger of death. Madam H. sai 
fixedly, with hands folded ; by the light ol 
the moon, she looked not unlike one ol 
those old pale forms, that from their 
family circle, looked down upon her. A> 
we approached her, she said, with smoth- 
ered anguish, ** Something has happened! 
Whatisit? Tell me ; lell me all!" Will- 
wonderful coolnt'ss, wiih heartfj^dt tender- 
ness, the Colonel' prepared his wife for tUf 
sight that awaited her, and attempted atth^ 
same time to infuse a trust, a hopefulness 
greater indeed than he himself felt. Ht 
led her to the chamber ; without uttering a 
word, or cry, without shedding a tear, tht; 
unhappy mother went up to her son, who 
seemed now nearer death than before. 
The Cofonel stood at the foot of the bed, 
and still preserved his unmoved, maid> 
bearing. But when he saw his wife ben«l 
ber head lo the bhody pillow of hek' son, 
and with an entirely indescribable expres- 
sion of motherly love and a mother's 
anguish kiss his pale lips, while the unusual 
resemblance of the two faces was growing 
more striking, beneath the shade of death 
that seemed gathering above them both ; 
be bowed his head, hid bis face in his 
bands, and wept like a child. Yes, we 
all wept bitterly. It seemed as though 
the spark of hope, that we had at first 
nourished, had now expired, and none of 
us belived that the motber would survive 
her son. 

And yet, earthly cares, wasting sorrow, 
tbose sharp swords that pierce the inmost 
seul, do not kill ! the wonderful germ of 
life can draw nourishment from sorrow ; 
can, like the polypus, be cut apart, grow to- 
*gether again, and live, and suffer. Mourn- 
ing mother, wife, bride, daughter, sister; 
hearts of women, which care ever crushes 
and Wounds the deepest, bear witness to it. 
You have seen your beloved one die, have 
longed to die with him, and yet live, and 
cannot die. What do I say ? If you can 
resign yourself to live, is it not true, that a 
breath from heaven will pour eonsolation 



and strength into your soul? Can I donbt 
of this, and think of thee, noble Thilda R., 
mourning bride of the noblest of husbands! 
Thou didst receive his last sigh, thou lost 
with him thy all upon earth ; thy fortune 
was dark and joyless, and yet thou wert so 
resigned, so gentle, so kind, so good ! 
Thou didst weep, but saidst, trustingly, te 
thy sympathizing friends, "Believe me', it is 
not so very hard lo bear ! " Ah, that was a 
peace, which the world cannot give. And 
when thou saidst, to dissipate thy grief, "I 
will not disturb this peace wi h my sad- 
ness,'' W'- believed thai he from his grave, 
cared yet for thy happiness, encompas^'ed 
thee still with his love, and strengthened 
and consoled thee; ♦♦ And here appeared 
an angel unto him from heaven, strengthen- 
mg him." 

Patif*nt sufferers, blessings on you. You 
reveal God's kingdom on t^aith, and show 
MS the way to heaven. From the crown 
of thorns, we see eternal roses spring. 

But I go back lo the sorrowing mother, 
who had subdued the first, sudilen fmiig of 
'irief She supported herself during a l<mg 
time of trial for her loved one hovered long 
between life and death. But she • anted 
•sufficient strength and resolution to nurse 
him constantly. ||a«l it not been for 
Helen, had it not been for the Colonel, had 
it Hot been for me, (I blush to say it.) then, 
— but we were all at hand, and so (and 
through God's mercy,) the Cornet continued 
to live. 

In the time of sorrow and care, souls 
draw near to one another. When outward 
a .versity storms around us, v»e gather to- 
gether, and the most beautiful ifloAcrs of 
Irrendship and intimacy spring up and 
vrow beneath the tears of sorrow. In the 
family circle, a common source of grief 
destroys ail little dissensions aiid disagree^ 
ments, and brings all hearts, all interests to 
o e point. Especially if the death of onj 
of the family is threatened, then all discords 
are silent; then all hearts throb harmo- 
niou ly though mournfully, all thoughts 
agree and form a soothing garland ofpeaci, 
in whose bosom the loved invalid res s. 

After Cornet Charles's accident and 
during his sickness, all uneasiness, all 
variance in the H. family had vanished; 
the care, the feelings, the thoughts of all 
were united upon him ; and when his life 
was out of danger, and he began to grow 
better — O how joyous every one felt, how 
all loved each other, and felt buch a long- 
ing to make each other happy, how we all 
feared to darken in any way the heaven 
now growing so clear. 

It was touching to see. But I do not 
know what has possessed me, that I grow 
so pathetic, and would fain bring my 
reader to tears over my joys, as though 
there did not fall enough unnecessary 
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tears, into the am of sentimentality. Let 
us make a visit to the D. family, and see if 
we cannot meet with something more 
lively. By virtue of my magic wand, (the 
wretchedest goose-quill on earth,) I will 
bear us, that is, my reader aqd myself^ in 
a moment, to 

Lofstaholm. 

It was the breakfast hoar. The table 
was surrounded with people. Bowls were 
standing upon the table, and it was pro- 
posed to drink healths. 
, " The thousand take me," said a voice, 
(which the reader will probably recognize,) 
? I shall be delighted to drain the glass to 
Lady Eleanor's health.'' 

. His neighbor, with a deep blush, said, in 
a friendly warnmg manner, •• What will Ju- 
lia H. say to that ?" 

*• Julia H. ? I care very little, the thous- 
anid take me, about what Julia H. says. 
Lady Julia must take care how she takes 
v?hims. 'I may take it into my head, the 
thousand take me, to send her back, some 
da(y,the rin^ of betrothal ; yes, yes." 
', '* Ska!,* Arwid !" cried Lieutenant Ruite- 
Bn ; " Skal for independent men." 

>' And for their upholders," cried the little 
Lord Byron ; " 1 meant upholderesses," 
Wbispered he to Eleanor, *' hut it did not 
90und well ; do you understand ?" 

" Ah, 1 am not troubled,' answered she. 
: " Lieutenant Arwid, Lieutenant P., may 
I have the honor of drinking your health ?" 
called Mr. D. 

"And I, and I, and I," repeated many 
voices. 

" Fill your neighbor's glass, Eleanor." 
i ^f Gentlemen and ladies, 1 propose the 
beaUh of Lieutenant Arwid's lady-love ; 
tba^she may recollect herself, and receive 
him .again to favor. 
, A.LL. Yes, yes, tha^ she— 

On!e Voice. Gentlemen and ladies— 
the thousand take me— Gentlemen and la- 
dies, fc^at is something which I do not 
visbi. I should take great pleasure in not 
reijjsiviitig her into favor. 1— but — but in 
sending back to her the ring of betrothal ; 
fheth^sand take me. 
:.Aia.». Skal for independent men. Skal 
for Lij^utenant Arwid. 

"And Skal fur maidens without whims! 
SHal-foir'my Eleanor and her sisters," shout- 
ed JWr, D. 
.vAjL.v. Skal! Skal! 

;^* Y«ry well ; yery well ;" added the lit- 
tle Lord-Byron, with a grimace. 

Hi .,; 

* Skal is, in Sweden, the oommon expression in 
4riJ9Jaf^(^ liealths. 



TEA AND STJFFEBtf 

I HAD the honor of seeing my readers at 
a little breakfast ; I would now beg the 
honor of entertaining them at a little sup- 
per. Nay, nay ; do not be frightened ; it 
will not be great nor magnificent ; not like a 
visit to his Excellency Ennui, which will 
keep you till midnight in waking torment. 

I disclose a little table in the blue room 
at Thorsborg. In the middle of the table, 
Helen has placed a basket of grapes, and 
wreathed it with asters, gilliflowers, and 
other flowers which have been colored under 
the pale beams of the autumn sun. Around 
this splendid Bacchus crown, is seen every 
kind of simple dish, which can be found 
in the story of Philemon and Baucis, as 
well as in all the Idyls, where suppers 
are the subject. I will not waste paper in 
an enumeration of the milk and cream, 
and other rural dishes.* The lady of the 
house will not, I fear, forgive me, for pass- 
ing her so silently. A dish of honey-comb, 
from which dropped a fragrant juice, or a 
plum tart, (in the preparation of which 
she bad busied herself,) lighter and more 
delicate than — the Colonel, indeed, as- 
serted, that after he had eaten a piece, it 
oppressed him a little. " You never know 
what oppresses people. Men have curious 
notions." 

At the moment, for which I have invited 
the attention of the reader, the lady of the 
house had just left off, the fifth time, at- 
tempting to rub from the stopper of a de- 
canter a spot, which at last was discovered 
10 be a blemish in the glass itself, and there- 
fore jmmovable. In the lighted room, 
assembled one by one, Julia (without the 
betrothal ring,) Professor L., the Master, 
with his pupils, and at last entered, be- 
tween his father and Helen, Cornet Charles, 
who now, for the first time since his 
fail from hid horse, joined the family circle 
at the evening hour. His mother met him, 
with tears in her eyes, kissed him, and 
gave him no rest until she had pla< ed him 
upon the sofa, between the Colonel and her- 
self, comfortably supported by soft cush- 
ions, which she wished to place around hia 
head, in a way in which they could only 
remain by the help of the flying cherubs. 
The Colonel ohserverl, with a malicious 
pleasure, and a laconic " there, there,'' boif 
the cushions rattled down, right and left 
The lady asserted he blew them. When 
she had arranged thefn, in some measure, as 
she wished, she seated herself silently, 
gazed with a tender, sad smile, at the pale 



* " Ah ! God bless me." I remember now that 
Baucis, when she received some unexpected guests, 
ran to sacrifice her only ^oose for their entertain- 
ment. And I — ^who have mvited a crewd of guests 
to supper — ^I cannot serve them with either a can 
or turkey. I am ashamed to death, . 
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face of her von, whilst tears, which she 
herself did not observe, slowly trickled 
down her cheeks. The Colonel looked at 
her, with a mild, grave expression, so long, 
thai she was induced by it to recollect her- 
self, and conquer her emotion, so that she 
should not disturb the quiet of her sick 
favorite. 

It was pleasant to see ^ the little Thick- 
eys," with open mouth and longing eyes, 
carrying to their brother some of the good 
things which Helen had placed upon the 
table ; and how very unpleasant it was to 
them to give up the dish. Julia kneeled 
by hier hrother^s side, and chose from adi^h 
which she placed upon the sofa, the larg- 
est and m9St beautiful grapes, to reach to 
him. 

I should like to ask Professor L. what 
book he was reading so attentively and de- 
votedly. He would either have answered, 
"Julia," or he would have been eml^ar- 
ra>9sed and have turned to the title page of 
the book ; which would have seemed very 
suspicious — as to what the reading in the 
book amoimted to. There was, in the faces 
of the greater part of the little company, 
something uncommon, — an intensity of ex- 
pectation, in a word, something like that 
which sparkleain children's eyes, when on 
Christmas eve, they are looking forward to 
the Christmas celebration. 

Cornet Charles alone was dejected and 
quiet. The indifferent, languid expression 
of his eyes testified to a joyless hearty and 
although he answered gently and mildly to 
all the proofs of tenderness, by which he 
was overwhelmed, there was something so 
sad in his smile, that it called fresh tears 
into the eyes of his mother. 

Meanwhile, the master went about, at- 
tempting to fish out some one to play chess 
with him. He had more than once, placed 
and displaced all the chess men upon the 
board, and coughed at least seven times, to 
give a kind of signal, that rivals desirous 
of combat might now present themselves ; 
but as no one seemed desirous of the eon- 
test, he set out on a crusade to choose and 
challenge one. Professor L., who was 
himself first threatened with a defiance, 
stuck his nose so deep into his book, that 
the master lost courage to venture upon 
hini, and turned to Julia, — who escaped to 
the other end of the room. 

Then he turned to lielen, hut she was 
busied in helping at table; he came now 
with a determined expression to me. 

" I must look out " said I, " to see if the 
moon shines this evening." (The night be- 
fore was the last of the moon !) 

The poor master then, with a deep sigh, 
cast a look upon the little Thickeys, who 
were busied with the tarts, and told them 
to be quick, because he proposed to teach 
them the moves of the chessmen ! 



The Colonel who sat blowing his tea, 
and looking with a smile at the motions of 
the little company, now raised* his voice 
and said, with a peculiar intonation to every 
word; 

" I have heard to-day, that our neighbor, 
Lieutenant Arwid P., is about to seek for, 
(and will also find] in Miss Eleanor D., 
consolation for the inconstancy of another 
young maiden." 

Oh, how Julia blushed ! Professor L. 
let his book fall to the ground. 

" I think," continued the Colonel "that 
this will do very well. Eleanor D. is, I 
believe, a sensible girl, who is clear in her 
own mind, and knows how to manage in 
the best way with others. Arwid P. is a 
good match for her, and she a good match 
for him. I wish them all possible happ»- 
nesfi." 

" And I too !" said Julia, half aloud and 
bending toward? her father, delighted to 
find in his words a consent to the dissolu- 
tion of her betrothal. She looked at him 
for some time, with an expression in which 
hope, joy, tenderness and despair alter- 
nated ; but when his smile of fatherly kind- 
ness met hers, she threw her arms around 
his neck, and gave him more kisses than I 
can count. 

Professor L. threw his arms round him- 
self, (perhaps feeling the necessity of em- 
bracing somebody,) and gazed at the little 
group with a look — oh, how eloquent a 
look is at times! 

'' Give me a glass of wine, Beata !" called 
the Colonel, " I wish to drink merrv 
healths, full of joy. A glass of Swedish 
win^, of course !" 

(Friendly reader! he meant berry wine, 
prepared by me. Pardon this little boast- 
ing) 

1 filled the Colonel's glass. 

"Your health! son Charles!" cried he 
with beaming looks. 

At the same moment, thero was heard 
the beautiful music of a harp from the ad- 
joining room. An electrical shock seemed 
to effect all in our room, and a kind of illu- 
mination was kindled in every eye. The 
Cornet wished to jump up, but was re- 
strained by his futher, who laid his hands 
upon him, whilst his mother, in anxiety at 
his wild excitement of mind, poured over 
him more enu de cologne, than was pleas- 
ant or agreeable. This music of the harp 
was followed by another and still another 
air. Like the fragrance of a spring morn- 
ing, was poured out by degrees, a ravishing 
stream of beautiful and pure melody, 
which now rose, now sunk in infinite 
beauty ; and pressed to the innermost heart, 
so that it seemed as if an angel was touch- 
ing the strings. To these tones was soon 
added another still more ravishing. A 
young female veice, pure, clear, and lovely. 
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which at first trembled, but by degrees 
gained security, and ever increasing ex- 
pression, shy ; 

When first thy heart another foand| 

Thou can'st remember well 
A glow on all life's waste around, 

Prom Love's clear sunshine fell. 

It was so sweet, it was so bright 

The world, it was so fair, 
That both our burning heart's delight 

Burst forth in thankful prayer. 

Then came the bitter hours and broke 

Thy heart from mine away ; 
And tearfully the words we spoke, 

We were so loth to say ; — 

** Farewell, farewell, world so fair, 

" Farewell, O joy of soul ! "— 
But now farewell to all despair. 

For peace now crowns the whole. 

See thy beloved one is near, 

With over running heart ! 
She ling is now aid wh sp:rs here. 

And we shall never part. 

W«hat did the Cornet do in the mean 
time? Joy and rapture sparkled in his 
eyes. His feet moved, he stretched out hit* 
arms ; but, restrained by the arms of his 
father, his prayers and his looks, he couhi 
not move from the sofa. His soul was 
calmed by the song ; sensations of quiet 
happiness seemed to overpower him, and 
he looked up to the ceiling as if he saw 
heaven opening. 

His mother, who in the meantime had 
left the room, when the song ceased, came 
back again leading by the hand the en- 
chanting singer — the beautiful — Herminta. 

The Colonel arose, and went to meet her 
With true fatherly tenderness, he embraced 
the chartning being, and presented her to 
the conipany as his fourth, his beloved 
daughter. 

Let no one blame the Cornet, that he did 
not immediately spring up and throw him- 
self upon his knees, before his beloved. 
He could not do it. The feeling of intense 
happiness was too strong for bis languid 
powers, — and momentary faintness came 
over him when he saw his mother lead in 
the beloved being, whom he had thought 
lost to hira forever. His mother emptied 
a whole bottle of Eau de Cologne over 
bim. 

When he again opened his eye?, they 
met those of Herminia, which were resting 
upon him foil of tearful tenderness. The 
Colonel took the hands of the two lovers, 
and joined them. The whole lamily formed 
a circle around the two happy ones. No 
word was spoken, but those looks, those 
smiles of love and happiness— Oh, how 
much better are they than words ! 



CHORUS OF ALL MT EEADE&S. 

"But how?" "What?" "Why?* 
"When? How happened it? How did 
it come to pass.?" 

I shall do myself the honor, immediately 
and in order, as becomes a family counsel' 
lor, to give my 

Explanation, 

When a jelly is nearly made, they put iu 
the white of an egg to " clear" it, (as it is 
called in technical language.) So also 
when a romance, a little narrative, or any 
other literary medley, is near its termina- 
tion ; then we add an arrangement or ex- 
planation to "clear" the muddy sediment; 
and this has commonly much of the proper- 
ties of the white of an egg, namely, it is 
glutinous, clear and clarifying, and nearly 
as tasteless. 

I see already what faces will be made 
over my white-of-an-egg chapter, and I am 
myself somewhat restless and anxious 
as about everything tough ; 1 believe 1 shall 
succeed best, if instead of my own twist- 
ed words, I lay before my readers a con- 
versation which look place on a beautiful 
November afternoon, between Madam D. 
and Madam Mellander, who was a newspa- 
per and advertisement to all the country 
round. To prevent my reader from being 
rn sled by the errors and false conclusions 
of the two ladies, I will (unknown to both) 
bring upon the stage a prompter, that is, a 
breath from the spirit of truth, which is 
always an important assistant, who cannot 
he bought loo dearly, either 16 travel over 
the history of the world, or to go through 
the smallest crevice in the door of domes- 
tic life. My prompter is unlike those who 
are employed in the royal theatre, for he 
does not bring the actors, hut the audience 
into the right track. But to the business. 

The Scene is at Lofstaholm^ in Madam D's 
parlor. (Madam D, is sitting at her coffee 
after dinner. Madam Mellander enters.) 

Madam. D. Now my dear Madam Mel- 
lander, at last— welcome! I have waited 
at least half an hour. The coffee is nearly 
cold. I must have it warmed. 

Madam M. My dear Madam, cold or 
warm, it's all the same to me. 

Madam D. (While she fills the cup.) 
Now Madam Mellander, is there any 
news? 

Madam M. Yes, my dear Lady, and 
now, God be praised, I understand every 
thing. A little sugar, if 1 may ask. 

Madam D. Now tell it, tell it I I have 
heard that the little wood bird there — Her- 
minia, has been received into the H. fiimily 
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as their own child, that she and the Cornet 
are betrothed and will soon be married. 

The Prompteb. "Three years from 
now," Colonel H. says. The Cornet must 
first travel and see the world ; and Her- 
minia, Mrs. U. says, must iearn Swedish 
housekeeping, and three years are necessary 
for that. 

Madam M. It seems to me as if seme- 
body spoke near us, — are we alone ? 

Madam D. No living soul can hear us. 

Madam M. Then I must tell yon, my 
dear Jady, a frightful story, — ^just see — I do 
not wish it to be said, I said it 

Madam D. No living soul shall hear it. 



(The Protnpter etoubts.) 



Madam M. Well then ! this is it. The 
present Baroness K. was married in a for- 
eign land to a Swedish nobleman, and had 
by him a daughterr- that pretty thing there 
— the Herminia, about whom both father 
and mother were much troubled — for you 
see they wanted a son, and the maiden was 
unhappy at home. Now comes Baron K. 
to Italy — or whatever the place was, and 
happens to see the beautiful woman — Her- 
mi Ilia's mother — he gets mad in love with 
her, and she dying in love with him. This 
the husband sees — a frightful confusion en- 
sues, ant4 it came to a brawl between the 
two lords. 

Promfi'er. a Duel ! 

Madam M. The end of it was, the Bar- 
on must leave the land. He came back to 
Sweden, and led such a wicked life, played 
and was so dissipated, that his affairs fell 
into disorder. He learned one day, that 
the hosband of the beautiful woman had 
died abroad, and immediately he travels 
off, and thinks he shall get a pretty wife, 
and with the pretty wife money to pay his 
debts. Now he sues for the widow — she 
gives her consent — marries him in secret, 
and expects to be forgiven afterwards by 
her old father — but he (a rich and eminent 
nobleman) is enraged, and disinherits her. 
Yes, the newly-married pair had not the 
least thing to live upon, there in a foreign 
country. Then they came here — and at 
the sane moment a mercantile house be- 
came bankrupt, in which were the rest of 
Baron K's possessions. And now his cred- 
itors assailed him on all sides, — an<i he was 
obliged to hide himself from them, and for 
this reason, he lived in the little house in 
the wood there, and would not see dog nor 
cat, — and if people accidentally came there, 
he was like a mad bull, and was cross to 
his wife, who, he thought enticed people 
there. Yes, — it must have been an unhap- 
py and wretched life. 

Madam D. But how came young H. 
there ? 

Madam M. Grod knows how! I have 
not been able to get behind that, — but he 
came^-and the vifo young people fell in 



love with each other. About the same time 
the handsome and rich Commissioner 6. 
came, and fell in love with Herminia. 

Madam D. That is entirely incompre- 
hensible! The girl is not beautiful — do 
fraichtur — no color 

Madam M. Ah ! what is she, by the side 
of the sweet Misses D. ? Like a radish 
near red turnips. 

Madam D. [offended,'] Madam M. you 
mean possibly roses. 

Prompter. Peonies. 

Madam M. Yes — I mean so — of course 
— where was I .^ Ah, I know — now — 
young H. went a journey in the mean time, 
and was gone the whole summer, and 6. 

went constantly to the K's and one 

day he offered himself, and what do you 
think? Herminia would not have him, 
and straightway gave him the bag. Now 
there was trouble enough in the house. 

Madam D. The girl always seemed to 
nie a romantic fool. 

Madam M. In the autumn, all Baron 
K's creditors thronged around him, and 
would have their money or put him in 
prison. You see my dear lady, this is the 
business ; through the summer he went se- 
cretly to S ockbolm, played and won, with 
part of this, he defrayed bis household ex- 
penses, and with part kept off the creditors 
foretime. But all at once his fortune turned, 
and be was in frightful distress. Then he 
swore a strong oath, and sard to young G., 
**Pay for me immitdiately, ten thousand 
dollars, and you shall have Herminia for 
your wife." And he answered; "as soon 
as she is my wife, I will pay the sum in a 
moment." At first the Baron wished to in- 
timidate Herminia into giving her consent. 
But. that did not succeed. Then he threw 
himself upon his kneesand begged, and the 
Baroness did the same — and the maiden 
wept and only said, ** Give me three days 
for deliberation." The parents did not wish 
to, but were obliged to yield ; and during 
this time she wrote to Cornet H. that he 
must come home immediately. 

Prompter. Not entirely true. 

Madam M. That he might pay the mo- 
ney and have her for a wife. 

Prompter. She did not write so. 

Madam D. An intriguing creature. 

Madam M. Yes truly ! Now, the Cor- 
net went home, out of his senses, rushed to 
get the money from bis father, who — said 
no. 

Madam D. The old man was miserly. 
I know the rest ; words were exchanged 
between father and son. Madam joined in, 
and foolitfih things were said. 

Prompter. False ! 

Madam D. Yes, there was a real family 
quarrel. The Cornet rode away desperate- 
ly, came to the woodland cottage, found 
the K's gone away, became nearly mad, 
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rode hither and thither the whole Hay, and 
met at last an acquaintance whom he chal- 
lenged. 

Prompter. False. 

Madam D. Yes, and at night was car- 
ried home like one dead, to his parents. 
But where were the K's gone ? 

Madam M. That's the thing. There 
came some people who wanted to take Ba- 
ron K. prisoner. Then he and the Baron- 
ess besieged Herminia with prayers, so that 
at last she consented to say ^*yes" to ail. G. 
spoke with the creditors, and promised to 
pay them in a few days. And so he car- 
ried her to Stockholm, that the bans of mar- 
riage might be published on the following 
Sunday, and soon afler to be married; all 
was going on quietly and hastily, for all, 
especially 6., were afraid of young H. 

Madam D. But how came it that noth- 
ine came of the marriage? 

Madam M. Yes! because Herminia 
became ill, and was nearly half crazy, like 
Clementina in Graiidison (a romance, you 
know dear lady), and was on the point of 
putting an end to her life. 

Prompter. False ! 

Madam D. How wicked! 

Madam M. Then her mother became 
anxious, and allo.wed Colonel H.to come, 
with whom she had been before very well 
acquainted. 

Prompter. False! false! false! 

As the prompter seems to be one of the 
three speakers, who knows the course of 
the piece the best (possibly because he 
holds the manuscript in his hand), be may 
come alone upon the stage, and set the af- 
fair right. 

Prompter. My good friends, the affair 
is thus ; Herminia's mental sufferings, un- 
der which she had long struggled, caased 
actually on the appointed day, a silent wan- 
dering of mind which frightened all who saw 
her. Genseric G. who learned in Stockholm 
the desperate state of K.'s affairs, and ob- 
served Herminia's dislike to him, withdrew 
himself from the business, and disappear- 
ed for a time, without any one's knowing 
whither he had gone. Baron K. soon saw 
that nothing could save him from destruc- 
tion, and resolved to fly. In this hour of 
hopelessness, a new star rose to the hus- 
band and wife. They drew near to each 
other, they wept together ; the veil of for- 
getfulness was thrown over the past, they 
vowed to support e .ch other upon the pain- 
ful wandering ; their early love was re- 
awakened, and made them feel that if 
they could guard its fire, they should be 
able to find, even in the depth of misery, 
some happiness. The Baroness's heart, 
whose ice appeared to be melted by suf- 
fering, bled for Herminia, and she shudder- 
ed at the thoughts of her wandering over 



the world with her parents, a prey to ne- 
cessity and misery. One evening she was 
sitting by her and, observing the beautiful, 
pale girl, wasted by grief and mental suf- 
fering, who was now lying in a quiet bleep ; 
she felt her heart breaking. She seized a 
pen, and wrote the following lines to Mad- 
am H. 

" A despairing mother calls to a mother 
for mercy. In twenty-four hours I shall 
leave Stockholm, to fly from Sweden. I 
will not, and cannot take my daughter with 
me, for I go to encounter misery. Your 
estimable character, the kindness which I 
myself have seen shine from your face, 
have given me courage to turn with my re- 
quests to you. (O could you hear them 
from my trembling lips, could you see in 
my breast, the torn and repentant mother's 
heart, you would grant my requests), take 
her, take my child mto your house, into 
your family. In mercy take her! Take 
my Herniinia under your protection, take 
her as a maid in waiting, for your daugh- 
ters ; for that, at least, the Marquis Azavel- 
lo's grand-daughter must be fit. Now she 
is weak and ill, weak in body and mind. 
Now she is not fit for much, but have pa- 
tience with her. Ah ! I feel it, I am bitter, 
and I should be humble. Forgive me, and 
if you would save me from despair, hasten, 
hasten like an angel of consolation, and 
take to your protecting arms my poor child. 
Then will I bless you and pray for you ; O 
may you never have a moment as bitter as 
this! Eugenia A." 

Madam H. received this letter a few days 
afler her son's accident. She showed it 
to the Colonel. They both travelled im- 
mediately to Stockholm, and returned with 
Herminia, whom they looked upon from 
tbis time with parental love, and who soon, 
in the atmosphere of peace and love which 
surrounded her, bloomed beautiful and full 
of joy. 
{The Prompter goes out to make room for 

Charlotte Beata^ who geems avixiotts to 

speak,) 

Few persons like dumb parts upon the 
stage of life. Each one wishes to come 
forward and say something, if it is no more 
than *♦ I am named Peter"— or, *♦ I am nam- 
ed Paul ! look at me." And as I, Charlotte 
Beata, will not be so unjust to myself as to 
appear more modest than 1 am, I come for- 
ward and say *• Listen to me I" 

Baron K. suddenly disappeared from 
Sweden with his wife. They directed 
their course to Italy, where the Baroness 
wished to make an attempt to be reconciled 
to her father. They expected, on this 
journey, to be obliged to struggle with all 
the difficulties which want and labor can 
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create; but it was very difTereot* In many 
places on their journey, many peep)e, un- 
known to them, came out to welcome them 
entirely unexpectedly. 

In various places, money was placed at 
their order; a good angel seemed to accom- 
pany and watch over them. This news 
was contained in the letters of the Baroness 
to her daughter. 

•* All this is the work of my husband," 
said one day, Madame H. tome, with a 
beaming expression of pride, tenderness 
and joy, " K. was in their youth, his enemy, 
and did him much injustice. Although 
they have been separated since this time, 
I know that my husband has not forgotten 
it, for he cannot forget, but this is his ven- 
geance. He is a noble man, God bless 

him r 

I said ^ Amen." 



THE LAST CHAPTER. 

August, 1830. 

The Provost's widow, Madam Bobina 
Bult sat in her chariot, and held the reins 
and whip fast in her hand . Around her, 
and in the straw at the bottom, in baskets 
and buckets, was packed a mass of provi- 
sion — and in the midst of all this, your good 
friend Charlotte Beata. The August eve- 
ning was mild and lovely, the road good, 
the horse lively, and yet it looked badly for 
Madam Bobina's progress— for just before 
ber was a country boy with an empty bag- 
gage wagon, who seemed to have made up 
his mind to try her patience, for he drove 
his wagon at a walk, and prevented us from 
passing him ; when we turned to the right, 
he turned to the right, and when we tried 
to pass on the left, he was there before us. 
All the while he was singing at the top of 
his lungs, disagreeable songs, and looking 
back upon us, and laughing scornfully. I 
looked up to Madam Bodma Bult, for I, 
alas, am a very small body, and she is as 
tall and as strong as a mast — and I observed 
that her under lips protruded in a way that 
I knew expressed anger ; I saw her chin 
and the end of her nose assume a deeper 
red, and hqpr little grev eyes shot forth ar- 
rows of displeasure. We nad several times, 
with kind and unkind words, exhorted the 
boy to leave the road open — ^but in vain ! 
The Provost's widow, Bobina, bit her lips 
without saying a word, gave me the reins 
to hold, took a long stride, and .... 
one, two, three .... stood by the 
side of our tormenting spirit, with a strong 
arm seized him by the collar, threw him 
from his wagon to the ground, before he 
had time to think of resistance, and gave 
him a blow upon his head, with the heavy 
10 



end of her whip, while she told him, tabeg 
pardon and promise to amend, or he should 
prove still further the strength of her arm. 
Probably he had become sufficiently con- 
vinced of that strength, itself not very ordi- 
nary ; for he was suddenly submissive, and 
repented, and promised everything that was 
wished. The Provost's widow permitted 
him now to stand up, held forth a short but 
forcible sermon of repentance, the conclu- 
sion of which was so fine, that it moved, me, 
herself, and the country boy too, who wiped 
the tears from his eyes with the brim of his 
hat. " I know you, " added Madam Bobina, 
at last ; " Your father has been sick a long 
time, and you can come to me Sunday 
morning, at Lofby, and I will give you 
something for him." 

We went on now undisturbed, but here 
and there, met with some delay. In one 
place we helped an old woman, who had 
been overturned in her cart; in another 
place the Provost's widow alighted, to let 
loose with great trouble, a great swine, that 
had caught in a hedge, and whose inharmo- 
nious screams touched her to the heart. 

We saw the beams of a sunset glow shin- 
ing upon Lofby. Slender pillars of smoke 
rose from the chimneys of the houses, dis- 
persed in the clear evening air, met in a 
light, transparent cloud, and hovered like a 
rose-colored canopy, above the little village. 
Its neat cottages, green gardens, and its 
murmuring clear stream, presented a charm- 
ing picture, while we were slowly ascend- 
ing a hill, where the road soon separated 
into two branches, one of which led to our 
house, about fifty paces distance from the 
village. 

The cows came home in a long file from 
the pasture to be milked, with their bells 
tinkling, and with peaceful countenances. 
The horns rang in the woods. The coun- 
try maidens sang with clear,loud voices, and 
with these sounds mingled the ringing of 
the church bells, which bade " good night " 
to Saturday evening, and announced a day 
of rest. Madam Bobina Bult's countenance 
was serene and calm. Every one greeted 
her courteously and respectfully, and she 
returned all their greetings kmdly. As 
we passed by our little school-house, a 
swarm of children burst forth with loud 
cries of joy, and embraced her with evident 
delight and tenderness. Caresses and gin- 
gerbread were given to all. 

Many affairs now demanded the attention 
of the Provost's widow. One of the maids 
had begun to weave a fresh piece, another 
had just finished one. The Provost's widow 
must see to all this. 

A servant had cut himself to the bone ; 
the Provost's widow must bind it up; a sick 
little fellow in a neighboring house could 
have no peace (so his mother declared) tiU 
he should se? th? Provost's widow. A lov- 
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ing husband atd wife had fallen out, and 
had come to blows, — the Provost's widow, 
must bring them to terms, etc. 

The Provost's widow spoke to all her 
little scholars, and prayed with them, 
wept with a little one who was profound- 
ly repentant of a serious fault, that he had 
committed, exhorted a second, praised a 
third, praised and blessed them all, and then 
went to other duties about the house. When 
the clock struck eleven, she had bound 
up the wound, first reprimanded properly 
the husband and wife, and then reconciled 
them, had consoled the little boy, etc. 
When she came back she looked at the 
weaving, arranged what should be done for 
the next morning, ate in haste two pota- 
toes and salt, and Uien went to the other end 
of the village, to bear to a sick and wretched 
mother the joyful intelligence of her child's 
returning from tbe ways of sin. 

I sat meanwhile in my room. Four little 
maidens, with rosy red cheeks, lay in bed 
near me, and slept soundly on the snow 
white sheets. 

The peaceful, beautiful summer night, 
which was so warm that I could have my 
window open ; the* silence and quiet around 
me, the gentle breathing of the sleeping 
children, diffused something lovely and 
peaceful, and awakened in me those deep, 
sad feelings that spread a calm over the 
present, and hover around us with the re- 
membrances of past years. The moon, that 
friend of my childhood and my youth, rese 
and beamed pale and kindly, over the beech 
grove into my room. Its light streamed 
lovingly on the closed eyelids of the chil- 
dren, then shone upon a lace, that the day 
of life had left to wither, — upon a breast,— 
whose feelings the passage of years had not 
yet silenced. how wonderful ! in the 
friendly beams hovered all those Joyous and 
sad circumstances of my past life, to me so 
dear— how clearly they rose up in the 
night — and pressed upon my heart, living 
and warm ! All those with whom I had 
dwelt in intimacy during my life, and who 
had become dear or of importance to me, 
seemed to collect around me, and again to 
shed their influence in word and look. The 
H. family, with whom I had spent nearly a 
year, came at this moment so near to me, 
that it seemed to me I could speak to these 
lovely friends, ask them if all was well at 
home — if they were happy, and whether 
they remembered me still ! Yes — whether ? 
For I had not for a long time received from 
them the slightest token of remembrance, 
not a line, not a word. That childish, pain- 
ful dread of being forgotten— of not belong- 
ing to any one, — of being to those whom 
we respect and love, so little, — so nothing 
almost, for a moment took possession of my 
heart. I wept — and I was still sitting with 
my handkerchief before my eyes, when the 



widow Bult, who had seen me at the win- 
dow, from the yard, came in. She asked 
me seriously, what was the cause of my 
trouble, and I confessed my weakness sub- 
missively. She blamed me for this severe- 
ly, exhorted and kissed me with motherly 
tenderness, and bade me go to bed, and 
for her sake, to preserve my health, lately 
impaired. 

She left me, — but I obeyed her not; 
struck a match, lighted my lamp, and sat 
down to write a moral lesson for myself. 
I heard during this, the clock strike twelve, 
and half past, then there rose a sudden 
noise in the house, and it sounded as though 
there were some one on the stairs that led 
to my room. My door opened gently, — 
and tne Provost's widow Bobina Bult in her 
night cap and slippers, with a shawl thrown 
over her shoulders,— stood before me, her 
eyes sparkling with ioy — and a thick letter 
in her hand, which she reached me. "From 
the H's., the H*s ! " whispered she. " I 
was not going to sit up longer for the post, 
but just as I was going to bed, I heard him 
come — I had a presentiment ! Good night ! 
good night I God bring you joy!" and 
away went Madam Bobina Bult. 

And it was joy to me, Julia's letter ran 
as follows : 

August I8tb, 1S30. i 

It is a little parson's wife who writes to ' 
you. For months, I have been, — no longer 
Julia H., but Julia L. I had not the spirit 
to write sooner. For a long time I have 
felt a dizziness in my head, and anxiety at 
my heart. The cause ; in the first place a 1 
fearful awe, which I have cherished for my | 
dear husband — yes, I knew not for a long 
time, how I could reconcile my feeling of 
his superiority over me, and my own pre- 
cious self love, which would not allow Julia 
H., what shall I say ? — to fall in my esti- 
mation. And then, — this rural economy! — 
cows and sheep, and eggs and butter, etc., 
and a deluge of little matters, — and then 
my mother, who would make herself unea- 
sy, helping me. But — now— by degrees, 
all has come into such wonderful order, the 
little god with bow and arrow helped me. 
My good L. takes more pains, I believe, to j 
please me, than I him, — indeed, he was 
and he is, G^ be praised, tAily in love 
with me. As soon as I discovered this, 
there was no more trouble. I took courage* 
Cows, calves and hens prospered, a vigo- 
rous flame burned beneath the great, house- 
hold kettle— and my mother was at rest, 
thank God; and my husband— then of 
course, he was happy, for I was happy with 
him. 

Beata, do you know what 1 pray, morning 
and evenings ay, hourly, from the bottom 
of my heart? **0 God ! make me worthy 
the feve of my husband, grant me the pow^ 
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e"* of making hlra hapny.'* And I have 
receiveri such power, for he is (so he says, 
rnd 80 he8e^;nl8) very happy. If you knew 
how weh he looks, how gay. This ts 
because I take so much care of him ; then 
he does not dare take so little eare of him- 
self, as before ; and then, he works bo more 
in the night, he has weaned himself of this. 
And 8o he thinks and writes (he acknowl- 
edges, himself,] more freely and powerfully 
than before. Then I am very caieful not 
to interrupt or disturb him, when he is in 
his studies, writing or reading; . Oh, when 
I wouidjust get a glimpse of him (he is so 
beautiful, Beata,) I steal in gently, and play 
him a little trick. I place a flower upon 
his booK, kiss his brow, or do some 
such thing, and go quietly back again, and 
when 1 turn roHnd to shut the door. I always 
get a glance from his eyes, that follows me 
as though it were stoleu. 

Besides, I labor to make myself a pas- 
tor's wife, truly worthy of esteem. I would 
« that L.'s wife should be a pattern for house- 
wives in the parish. Do not fancy, that in 
the midst of all this, I forget or slight 
my little outward person. O no : I oflen 
ask counsel of the mirror, but do you know, 
what mirror I prefer to ask counsel of? 
That one I see in L.'s eyes. It is so pleas- 
ing to see one's self en beau, 

O Beata, how ennobling it is, to be united 
to a man who is esteemed and honored, 
and at the same time is so good. As 
Arwid's wife, which Nothing I would never 
be, what a life of nothingness I should have 
led ! Now, with heartfelt peace, I feel my- 
self everyday rise higher in my own and in 
my husband's esteem. It is a glorious 
feeling to rise! 

Do you know that Arwid has been mar- 
ried tlie last three months ? His wife, 
Eleanor D. looks very wakeful, and he 
looks lively — if it can be called so — when 
he must. I fear that his dear peace is a 
little disturbed. Poor Arwid ! The young 
pair were married with feasting and ban- 
queting. Old P. passes every day (cer- 
tainly intentionally) with his span of horses, 
the Swans, and with his daughter-in-law, in 
the beautiful landau and drives slowly past, 
as if it were to solemnize the funeral of my 
happiness ; but I feed my ducks with gay 
and careless heart, nod sweetly to Eleanor, 
and thank Eternal Goodness for ray lot. 

It is Saturday evening, I wait at home 
for my husband. In the shade of my 
window I have placed our little supper ta- 
ble ; the meal consists of asparagus from 
our own garden, deltciou.s raspberries and 
milk; his favorite dish. The angelic Her- 
minia lAnrum is now decorating the table 
rvith flowers. How beautiful, how good, 
how indescribably lovely, no one can im- 
agine! She has supplanted us with our 



father and mother ; but we forgive her so 
willingly. Ah, brother Charles, thou hast 
found a beautiful pearl ! Soon he leaves 
the shore of the southern seas, to enjoy the 
pearl of his life in his dear North, and to 
shut her up in the shell of married life. 
How came I upon such a strange figure? 
Yet it may stay. If the sun of love only 
beams within the mother-of-pearl dwelling, 
it will toss to and fro on the stream ot 
life, like an island of blessedness. Charles 
writes such beautiful and interesting letters. 
His soul is like a museum, among its jewels 
Herminia will dwell. Do you know what 
happened to my brother before he left us? 
He went to sleep one night, — a Cornet, and 
woke — Lieutenant. Was not that charm- 
ing? To-morrow morning my father and 
mother, and sisters visit us. It will be a 
day of joy. 

I have told you how happy 1 am, and 
yet I have one wish, the gratification of 
which will fill up the measure of my hap- 
piness. My good Beata, here in our houses 
there is a little chamber, pretty and agreea- 
ble, with green carpets and white curtains, 
(just such as you like,) with a view over the 
meadows, where fiat cows are feeding, 
which give the most beautiful milk. In 
the chamber is a book-«ase, a-^. But it is 
tedious to describe $ come and see it, if 
you like it ; and if you think you can find 
yourself at home in it, call it yours. Come. 
Now I hear L. coaling in the distance. 
He comes into my room. I will appear as 
if I neither saw nor heard him. We must 
not spoil men, and make them think we 
listen to their steps. Yes, only cough — • 
only embrace m ^ I will not move, will 
not let my pen fall. One must not always 
yield, and must not spoil his wife ; [Li 
toritea,] and, for this reason, Julia must give 
me the pen ; and, while she sits upon my 
knee, I will write what will trouble her. 

Our dear friend, Beata^ come to us ! We 
wait you with open arms. You must be 
happy in our house. Come, and see how 
I keep Julia in check. To give you a proof 
of it, she shall not write a word more, not"- 
wihtstanding her great zeal. 

I unU Write.—— 

August H^ 

I weepj t laugh, I am beside myself-^ 
and still I must write. Do you know who 
is here ? who has just come ? Guess^ 
guess* Emily is here, my sidter Emily \ 
the good Emily, the gay Emily, the beauti - 
ful, the happy Emily ! And Algernon is 
here, and the little Algernon, the most niag- 
nificent little child in the world. Mother 
dances with him, father dances with him/ 
Algernon dances, L. dances — . 

Wait^ wait ^ I must go and sing, and 1 
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cannot writa any more, at truly as I am 
called Jui«iA. 

^ P. S. — ^Beata, come back to us, 
«Ber 

"The H. Family. 

Amiable, happy fiimilyj I thank you, but 
Beaia will not eome. To-morrow I will 
write this answer. Innocent children, who 
are sleeping around me, I will stay with 
you, because I can do you good. A joy 



refused giYes often a higher kind of con< 
tentment — gives peace. O might I feel it 
uniformly, during the silent hours of each 
day, yet gently rolling on, and leading me 
quietly to the silent shore— and every day 
will ha blessed. 

Night mists rise over the meadows, an* 
nounce the morrow, and warn me to re* 
pose. Over the hills of my life rises, also, a 
cool mist. When it comes nearer, I will 
write again, and take leave of the H, 
family. / 



THE £ND, 



J 
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STRIFE AND PEACE: 

OR 

SCENES IN NORWAY. 



BT FBEDEBIKA BREMEB. 



OLD NORWAY. 

Natitse has known no change, felt no decay. 

For untold ages in this ancient land ; 
Her dark woods wave, her rivers hold their way, 

Majestic as when fresh from Nature's hand. 
Down the dread depths, as m the dawn of time, 

The raging cataracts their waters urge, 
And proudly now, as in their youthful prime, 

The grey cli£fs offer battle to the surge. 

Before a song of joy or sorrow had been 
sent forth from the hills of Norway, before a 
wreath of smoke had risen from her quiet 
yalleyS; before a tree in her dark forests had 
fallen by the hand of man, before king 
Nor had given his name to the land he 
traversed in pursuit of his captive sister — 
yes, before a Norwegian existed — the lofty 
Dovre raised its snow-capped summits be- 
fore the face of the Creator. 

This gigantic chain of mountains stretches 
itself to the west as far as Romsdahlshom, 
whose foot is bathed by the western sea. 
To the south it forms that immense moun- 
tain region, which, under various names 
occupies a space of one hundred and fifty 
square miles, and contains within itself all 
that is most grand, most terrible, or most 
beautiful in nature. Here still, as on the 
world's first day, stands the Fjall-stuga, the 
mountain-house, built by an invisible hand, 
whose walls and towers of ice only that 
hand can overthrow. Here still, as in the 
dawn of time, the morning and the evening 
twilight meet, in a fleeting embrace, at mid- 
summer, on the snow-covered summits. 
Now, as then, rage the mountain torrents, as 
2 



they dash headlong into the fearful depths. 
The ice mirrors still give back the same 
images, now enchanting, now terrible. Still 
unattempted by the foot of man, lie wide 
Alpine tracts, rivers, and woods, on which 
only the eagle and the summer sun look 
down. * 

Here is the old but ever young Norway. 
Here the gaze of the beholder is overpower- 
ed, but his heart expands; he forgets his 
own sorrows, his own joys ; he forgets all 
that is mean and trifling, while a holy awe 
steals over him, and he feels that the shadow 
of God rests upon nature. 

This region lies in the heart of Norway. 
Is thy soul weary of the bustle of the world, 
the frivolities of daily life 1 is it oppressed 
by the confined air of rooms, the dust of 
books *? or is it wom by deep, consuming pas- 
sions? fly, fly, then, to the heart of Nor- 
way : alone with these grand, silent, yet so 
eloquent scenes, listen to the beatings of the 
mighty heart of nature, and win for thyself 
new strength, a new life. 

Wilt thou look upon the great, the majes- 
tic ? See Gausta raise itself upon its giant 
knees, and look down six thousand feet to 
the plain below. Behold the Titan forms of 
the Hurrunge, the Fannarauke, the Magnaf- 
jeld ; see the wild streams, the Rjukan, the 
Vohring, the Vedal, foaming and thundering 
over the mountain, plunge into the abyss 
below. Wilt thou soothe thy soul with the 
delightful, the tender? These, too, environ- 
ed by these fearful scenes, dwell here in 
peaceful solitude. The herdsman's hut 
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standB in the narrow valley ; herds of cattle 
feed in the green meadows; the peasant 
maid, with her fresh bloom, blue eyes, and 
braids of yellow hair, tends them, and sings 
the while the simple, tenderly moumful mel- 
ody of the land ; and in the midst of the 
yalley, like a mirror for the charming pic- 
ture, lies a small lake, deep, calm, and of 
that clear blue which belongs to the waters 
of the glacier regions. All here tells of pas- 
toral tranquillity. 

But on other portions of this wide region, 
the doom of an eternal death seems to have 
been impressed, even in the morning hour of 
creation. The vast shadows of the dark 
mountains fall over the valleys where only 
moss grows — over seas whose still waters 
are bound by eternal ice. The stillness of 
death reigns in these valleys, broken only by 
the crackling of the glacier, and the thunder 
of the avalanche. No bird moves its wings, 
or raises its song, in this moumful region — 
only the melodious sighs of the cuckoo are 
faintly borne hither by the midsummer wind. 

But wouldst thou see Nature in her pomp 
and stateliest magnificence? then see the 
embrace of summer and winter in old Nor- 
way. Descend to the plain of Swalem, look 
upon the valleys of Clamaadt and Sillefjord, 
or the beautiful Westfjordale, through which 
the Maan glides quietly, embracing in its 
course little green islands overgrown with 
blue-bells and wood-lilies. See how the 
silver rivers, leaving the mountains, wind 
among clumps of trees and fertile fields. 
See how, behind the nearest mountain, with 
its leafy woods, the snow-capped summits 
rear their ancient heads, and look down like 
reverend patriarchs upon the youthful of 
their race. Mark from these valleys the still 
shifting tints of the morning and evening 
hours, upon the heights — in the depths. See 
the fearful magnificence of the storm; the 
calm beauty of the rainbow, which arches 
itself over the waterfall. Oppressed and 
care-worn man, behold this — receive it into 
thy soul, and breathe again ! 

From these beautiful scenes we tum now 
to more unknown regions; to the wide 
valley where the Waldhom raises itself even 



to the clouds ; where, between steep rocks, 
the clear Urunda flows, and the cataracts of 
the Djupadahl rush down not the less 
proudly, that the wondering eye of the trav- 
eller but seldom rests upon them. 

We descend now into a region, whose 
name and place on the map we will not ask 
the reader to search for, and which we 
shall call 



HEIMDALE. 

Knowxht thou the hidden rale ? — 
l^e still, the nameless — o'er whose silent meads 
Wander no grazing herds ; on whose green tnif 
The restless foot of man has worn no path. 

We shall give the name of Heimdale to a 
branch of the great valley of Hallingdale ; 
we shall place it in the parish of Aals, and 
leave it to the learned to be astonished at our 
boldness. Heimdale, like its mother valley, 
possesses no historical associations. Of the 
ancient kings of the Hallingdale, but few 
memorials remain to us. A few stones^ rem- 
nants of buildings which have long since 
disappeared ; some mounds of earth, graves 
of the ancient race, give dim intimations of 
the miglity who have passed away. It is troe^ 
that, from early time, this valley has been 
inhabited by a people remarkable for their 
wild warlike spirit, simplicity of manners, 
and contentment under hardships and priva- 
tion ; but rest and strife have succeeded one 
another ; the peaceful and the warlike have 
fought, and built, and gone silently to their 
rest; the fame of their deeds has never 
passed beyond these lofty mountains, never 
penetrated these pathless woods. 

Ariver^-Iokulen — flows through Heim- 
dale. Bursting wildly through a narrow 
mountain pass, it finds in the valley a free 
course, and flows clear and calm, between 
green banks, till its waters are once more 
imprisoned by the granite hills ; then again 
raging fiercely, it rushes forth in a wild tor- 
rent till it loses itself in the great Halling- 
dale river. Just there, where the river 
spreads itself out in the widest part of the 
valley, lies a large estate. A well built but 
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somewhat dilapidated house stretches out 
its arms to the depths of the valley. It com- 
mands a beautiful prospect, extending far 
into the blue distance. Lower down the 
river rise hills, covered with wood ; and little 
huts, surrounded by low hedges and beauti- 
ful grass paths, lie scattered here and there, 
at the foot of the mountains. Qn the other 
side of the river, a quarter of a mile from the 
manor, a little chapel lifts its peaceful spires. 
Behind this chapel the valley gradually con- 
tracts itself. 

On a cool September evening guests 
arrived at the long deserted house. These 
-were an elderly lady, in deep mourning, of 
noble but sorrowful aspect, and a young 
blooming girl. They were received by a 
young man who bore the title of steward. 

The door closed upon the mourning lady, 
and for months long she was nowhere seen 
in the. valley. She was distinguished there by 
the title of ' the Oefwerstinna.'* It was said 
that the fate of Fru Astrid Hjelm had been 
a sad and strange one, and many and various 
were the tales related of the events of her 
past life. 

She had not visited the estate of Semb, 
her paternal inheritance, since she left it as 
a bride. Now — a widow — she had return- 
ed to the home of her childhood. It was 
understood that her companion was a Swede, 
who had accompanied her from a Swedish 
watering-place, in order to superintend her 
household ; and it was reported that Susanna 
Bjork bore unlimited sway, in the domestic 
economy; directing, in the interior depart- 
ment, the movements of Larina, the parlor- 
maid, Earina, the house-maid, and Petra, 
the cook ; and ruling, not less absolutely, the 
guardians of the farm-yard, Matthea and 
Budeja, Goran the herdsman, and all the 
inferior tribe, both bipeds and quadrupeds. 

• Ck>k>nert wif«. 



tHE FEATHERED RACE — THE TROUBLED 
WATERS. 

First Contextiow. 

*FoT Norway!' 
* For Sweden ! » 

The morning was clear and fresh. The 
September sun shone brightly in the valley ; 
smoke rose from the cottages. The lady-^ 
mantles, in whose channelled cups clear 
pearls trembled, the silverweed, with its yel- 
low flowers and silvejr-bright leaves, grew 
along a little foot-path which wound round 
the base of a moss-grown hill. It conducted 
to a spring of clearest water, which, after 
forming a little pond, led its slender stream 
dancing and murmuring to the river. On 
this beautiful morning, Susanna Bjork ap^ 
preached the spring; in her train came 
' cock, and hen, and chicken small.' Before 
her waddled a troop of geese, gabbling, 
noisily; all white but one — a grey one. 
The grey goose walked, with a timid, hesi- 
tating air, a little behind the others, com- 
pelled to retain this position by a tyrant in 
the white flock, who drove him back, with* 
outstretched neck and loud cry, whenever he 
attempted to approach the rest. The poor 
grey always retreated before his white op- 
pressor, but bare spots upon his head and 
neck proved that he had not fallen into this 
abject condition before he had convinced 
himself, by the severest proofs, of the ineffi- 
cacy of all remonstrance. None of the 
other geese concerned themselves about their 
ill-used brother, on which account Susanna 
took him under her especial protection, and 
» endeavored, by dainty morsels and kind 
words, to console him for the injustice of hia 
kind. After the geese, came the demure but 
clumsy ducks, the petulant turkey-cock, with 
his awkward dames — one black, and one 
white — last, came the turbulent race of 
chickens, with their stately, pugnacious 
cocks. The prettiest of all the party were a 
flock of pigeons, who timidly, yet confi- 
dently at the same time, now alighted on 
Susanna's shoulder and outstretched hand, 
now rose in the air and flew in shining cir- 
cles round her head; then dropping to the 
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earth, tripped on their little fringed feet, to 
drink at the spring; while the geese, with 
loud noise, plunged splashing into the river, 
and threw the water over the grass in a 
pearly shower. Here, too, to Susanna's great 
vexation, was the grey goos^ compelled to 
bathe at a distance from the others. 

Susanna gazed upon the beautiful picture 
before her, upon the little creatures who 
played and enjoyed themselves about her, 
and a visible delight beamed from her eyes, 
while, with elevated feeling, her hands clasp- 
ed together, she softly murmured, 'My 
God, how beautiful ! ' But she started sud- 
denly, for, at this moment, close to her, a 
loud, clear voice sang, 

* How glorious is my fkther-land, 
The sea-gfirt, Inave old Norway ! ' 

And the steward, Harold Bergman, laugh- 
ingly greeted Susanna, who exclaimed, an- 
grily, 'You scream so, that you frighten 
the pigeons, with your Old Norway.' 

' Yes,' continued Harold, in the same tone 
of enthusiasm, 

* Yes, glorious is my father-land, 
The ancient sea-girt clime, 
Whose granite cliffs like bulwarks stand, 
And brave tho hand of time ! 

Hail to old Norway 1 * 

' Old Norway,' said Susanna, as before, ' I 
think it is a real scandal to hear you talk 
about your old Norway, as if it were older, 
and more eternal, than God himself.' 

'And where, in the whole world,' cried 
Harold, ' will you find such a noble, high- 
minded people 'j such glorious streams, and 
such high, high mountains ? ' 

' We have men and mountains in Sweden, 
too,' said Susanna, ' Oh, if you could but see 
them ! They are of quite another sort ! ' 

'Another sort! what sort, then? I will 
wager there is not a goose in Sweden to be 
compared to our excellent Norwegian geese.' 

' No, not one, but a thousand, and all larger 
and fatter than these. But in Sweden every 
thing is larger and better than in Norway.' 

* Larger? the men are certainly much 
smaller and weaker.' 



'Weaker? smaller? You should seethe 
people in Uddewalla, my native town ! ' 

' How can any body be bom in Uddew- 
alla ? Does any one really live in that place ? 
It is a shame to live in such a place. It is a 
shame only to pass through it. Why, it is so 
miserably small, that when the wheels of 
your carriage are at one end of the town, the 
horse is putting his head out of the other. 
Don't talk about Uddewalla.' 

' No, it is not worth while to talk to you 
about it. For you have never seen any thing 
in your life, but your Norwegian villages, and 
cannot form an idea of a real Swedish city.' 

' I have no desire to see any such cities, 
God preserve me from it. And then your 
Swedish lakes, what miserable puddles they 
are, compared to our great Norwegian sea.' 

'Puddles? our seas! Large enough to 
drown all Norway in them.' 

' Ha, ha, ha ! and all Sweden is no larger 
than my cap, compared to our Norwegian 
sea; and this sea would rush down irre- 
sistibly upon Sweden if our Norway did not 
nobly defend it with her granite breast' 

' Sweden defends herself, and needs no 
other help ; Sweden is a noble land.' 

' Not half so noble as Norway. Norway 
reaches to heaven with its mountains. Nor- 
way stands nearest to God.' 

' Norway may be presumptuous, but God 
loves Sweden best.' 

' Norway, I say ! ' 

' Sweden, I say ! ' 

'Norway! Norway, for ever! We will 
see ! The one that throws the highest, wins 
for his country. For Norway, first and hi^- 
est ! ' And Harold threw a stone high into 
the air. 

' Sweden, first and last ! ' cried Susanna, 
while she threw a stone with all her strengtL 
Fate decreed the victory to neither party; 
the stones met in the air, and then fell, 
with a loud noise, into the spring, about 
which the animals were assembled. The 
geese screamed ; hens and ducks fluttered, 
terrified, about; the turkey-hens ran into 
the wood; the turkey-cock, forgetting his 
dignity, followed them; the pigeons van- 
ished in an instant, and with flushed cheeks, 
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"^Mrannly contending which stone went the 

liJ^hest, Harold and Susanna stood beside 

tlxe troubled waters. This moment is not per- 

li.£ip8 the most favorable one we could choose; 

'^e will, however, avail ourselves of it, to give 

a. slight sketch of the contending parties. 

Harold Bergman has marked and rather 

aliarp features. His usual expression is that 

of deep seriousness, but this 'could give 

place, in a moment, to one of the most 

roguish playfulness. His dark hair fell in 

^vraves over a brow which might well be tlie 

Abode of high, clear intellect. His figure 

^\Yas of fair proportions, and all his motions 

^were unconstrained and graceful. 

He was brought up in a highly respectable 
family, had received a careful education, and 
-was considered by his friends as a young man 
of uncommon promise. He had just left the 
S. seminary, and was preparing to travel 
into foreign countries, in order to extend his 
knowledge of agriculture, when accident in- 
troduced him to the Oefwerstinna Hjelm, at 
the time when she returned, a widow, to 
her native land. In consequence of this he 
changed his plans. In a letter to his sister; 
he writes thus ; 

' I cannot well express to you, Alette, the 
impression she made upon me. I might 
describe to you her high stature, her noble 
bearing, her countenance which, in spite of 
many wrinkles, and a pale complexion, still 
retains the traces of great beauty ; her high 
forehead, round which locks of mingled 
black and grey escape from beneath her 
simple cap ; I might tell you of her deep, 
earnest eyes ; of her voice, whose tones are so 
sweet and yet so solemn, and still you could 
form no idea of what it is that makes her so 
unlike every one else. I have heard that her 
life has been as remarkable for its virtues, as 
for its sorrows. Virtue and sorrow have 
imparted to her a quiet nobleness ; a noble- 
ness never attained by the favorite of fortune, 
and which is stamped upon her whole being. 
She seemed to me as if all the littlenesses of 
the world passed by her unmarked. I felt 
for her an involuntary respect, such as I have 
never felt for any other human being, and 
with it a strong desire to come nearer to her, 
2* 



to be useful to her, to deserve and win her 
esteem— -it seemed to me that I should, by 
this means, myself become nobler, or at 
least, better. And when I learned that she 
wished for a skilful and experienced stew- 
ard, to take charge of her long neglected 
estate, I offered myself, in all modesty, as 
such an one ; and when I was accepted, I 
felt an almost childish delight, and departed 
immediately for her estate, in order to make 
myself at home there, and prepare every 
thing for her reception.' 

Thus much of Harold, now for Susanna. 

Barbara Susanna Bjork was not handsome ; 
she could not even be called pretty — she 
was too tall and stout for that — yet was her 
appearance not unpleasing. Her blue eyes 
looked out into the world so honestly 
and frankly ; her face, round and full, told of 
health, a good heart, and high spirits ; and 
when Susanna was gay, when her fresh 
mouth opened in a merry laugh, it was 
enough to make one gay only to look upon 
her. But true it is, that she was often in an 
ill-humor, and then she was not quite so 
charming. She was a tall, well-fomried girl, 
with feelings too strong to be altogether ami- 
able, and her manners betrayed a certain 
want of refinement. 

Poor child ! how was she to have acquired 
this, in the abode of disorder, idleness, and 
poverty in which she had passed the greater 
part of her life? Her mother died while 
Susanna was yet very young — then came 
an aunt into the house. She busied herself 
with house-keeping and gossipping, let her 
brother seek his pleasure at the club, and 
left the child to take care of herself. The 
education of Susanna consisted in this — she 
learned to read tolerably, and when she was 
naughty they said to her, ' What, has Bar- 
bara come again ? Fie, for shame, Barbara ! 
Away with Barbara ! ' And when she was 
good again, 'See, here is Sanna, again! 
Welcome good little Sanna,' a method which 
certainly had some advantages, if it had only 
been more judiciously employed. But often 
was the little girl addressed as Barbara 
when it was not at all necessary, and this 
had always the effect of calling in the said 
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lady, immediately. In this manner, the child 
was accustomed to go oat as Barbara, and 
to return as Sanna, and thus early formed an 
idea of the doable nature which existed in 
her as it exists in every human being. This 
idea was afterwards fully and clearly devel- 
oped by Susanna's religious instruction, the 
only education which the poor Sanna was 
destined to receive. Yet, how infinitely 
precious is this instruction to an ingenuous 
mind, if it be instilled by a kind and judi- 
cious teacher. Susanna was fortunate 
enough to meet with such an one, and she 
now learned to know in Barbara the earthly 
demon who is to be subdued, and in Sanna, 
the child of heaven, who is to be freed and 
glorified. From this time began an open 
war between Barbara and Sanna, which was 
carried on daily, and in which, the latter had 
always the upper hand, when Susanna was 
not betrayed by her naturally proud and im- 
petuous temper. 

When Susanna had attained her twelfth 
year, her father married for the second time, 
but became again a widower, after his wife 
had presented him with a daughter. Two 
months later he too died. Near relations 
received the orphan children. In this new 
hoase Susanna learned — to endure hardships. 
For, as she was tall and stout, and at the 
same time obliging and kind-hearted, she 
was soon made the servant of the whole 
household. The daughters of the house said 
she was fit for nothing else, for she could 
learn nothing — and then her manners were 
so unformed — and, had she not been taken 
out of charity? All this, and in the most 
ungentle manner, was she taught to feel, and 
many were the tears which poor Susanna 
shed over her bitter lot. But there were 
lips that never spoke to her but in the ten- 
derest accents of love — the lips of her little 
sister, the gold-haired Hulda. In Susanna's 
arms she had found her cradle. Susanna's 
cares for her had been those of the tenderest 
mother ; for even from its birth Susanna had 
taken the little deserted one to herself, and 
never did young mother feel for her first-bom 
child a deeper, tenderer love, than that with 
which Susanna cherished the little Hulda, 



who grew up under her care into a most 
beautiful and lovely child. And wo to him 
who should offer wrong to the little Hulda. 
He must learn the full force of Susanna's 
strong-armed anger. For her sake, Susanna 
endured here many sorrowful years of ser- 
vice ; but as she could look forward to no I 
end of these — could hardly dress herself 
and her little sister tolerably, and found, 
besides, that she was prevented, by her 
numerous occupations, from bestowing upon 
her sister the care that she required, she re- 
solved, in her twentieth year, to quit a sit- 
uation so full of hardship and suffering. 

From the windows of the confined dwell- 
ing where Susanna had passed so many 
weary days, she could see a tree which | 
stood behind a fence, and whose branches j 
extended over the street. Many a spring 
and summer evening, when the other in- 
mates of the house were absent on some 
excursion of pleasure, Susanna sat by the 
little sleeping Hulda, in the small room 
which had been allotted to her, and looked 
from her window, with quiet sadness, upon | 
the green tree, whose leaves and twigs 
waved and beckoned to her so invitingly. 
Gradually, the green leaves called forth in 
her thoughts and plans, which at last formed 
themselves into a distinct image, whose 
realization became to her, from this time, the 
darling object of her soul. This was the 
vision of a little farm which Susanna was to 
hire, cultivate, and make profitable by her 
industry and prudence. She planted pota- 
toes, she milked cows and made butter, she 
sowed, she reaped, and toil was a pleasure 
to her ; for there, under the green, waving 
trees, sat the little Hulda, and played with 
flowers ; her blue eyes beamed with delight, 
and neither care nor want came near her. 

All Susanna's thoughts and endeavors 
were directed to the realization of this dream, i 
The first step was to obtain a good service, ! 
in which she might, by husbanding her 
wages, obtain a sufficient sum of money to 
carry her schemes into execution. Susanna 
flattered herself that two years would accom- 
plish this object, and therefore looked about 
for a suitable situation. 
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Among the guests \vho this year visited the 
iDSLths of Gustafsberg, near Udde walla, was a 
Norwegian officer and his wife. He had been 
struck by paralysis, and had lost his speech 
axid the use of his hands. He was a tall, 
la.rge man, of wild, stern aspect, and though 
Ke continually demanded the attentions of his 
Tnrife, and, indeed, would endure no one else 
near him, yet was this preference evidently, 
not the effect of love — and though the lady 
devoted herself untiringly to his service, yet 
-was this devotion, too plainly, no effect of 
love, but the working of some other deep, 
inward power. Her own health was visibly 
shaken, violent spasms often seized upon 
lier chest; but, night or day, whenever he 
T^ished to raise himself up, it was upon her 
bent-down, patient neck that his arm rested. 
She stood by his side and supported him in 
the cold shower-bath, which was to revive 
his enfeebled powers, while it destroyed hers. 
She was ever by him, always calm and effi- 
cient, seldom speaking, never complaining. 
Only by the lines of sorrow in her face, and 
by a habit she had of pressing her hancT upon 
her heart, could it be known that she suffer- 
ed. Susanna had an opportunity of observ- 
ing all this, and her heart was filled with 
admiration and compassion. She soon found 
an occasion to be useful to the noble lady, 
offering her strong youthful arm for her sup- 
port, and watching by the invalid when the 
eyes of his patient wife closed with weari- 
ness. Happily the sick man suffered her 
attendance. Susanna was present at the 
last fearful scene by the death-bed of the 
Oefwerste. He seemed to be struggling to 
speak — but could not. Then he made signs 
that he would write, but his fingers could no 
longer hold the pen. The deepest distress 
was painted on his convulsed features. His 
wife bent over him, clasped his hand with 
an expression of intense anxiety, and whis- 
pered, ^ Give me only a sign as an answer : 
say — say — does he yet live?' The sick 
man fixed upon her a glassy gaze, and 
bowed his head. Was this an answer to 
her entreaty, or was it the hand of Death, 
which forbade an answer? — The head was 
never raised again. This was its last motion. 



For many days succeeding this, the lady 
lay in convulsions, which rapidly succeeded 
one another, and appeared even to threaten 
her life. Susanna remained untiringly be- 
side her, and felt herself happy in being 
able to watch over and serve her. She felt 
for her an almost passionate devotion, such 
as young girls often feel for elder women of 
superior rank, to whom they look up as to 
their ideal of womanhood. And when the 
lady retumed to Norway, Susanna kissed 
her little Hulda, weeping, yet happy in the 
prospect of following such a mistress, and of 
serving her in the seclusion to which she 
devoted herself. 



FRU ASTRID. 

Oh, ye high, cold, un«ympathizing start.! 

Could you look down from your far, tranquil heaveiii 

With such a clear bright gaze, on this sad earth, 

If you had any feeling of the woes 

Your calm eyes rest on ? 

When Harold and Susanna turned away 
from the troubled waters, Susanna was in a 
very angry and excited mood, but as soon as 
she approached that part of the house which 
was occupied by Fru Astrid, she became 
calm. She looked up to her window, and 
discemed her noble but moumful features. 
Her head was bent down as if in gloomy 
thought. At this sight Susanna forgot all 
her ill humor. 'Oh!' sighed she, 'if I could 
but make her happier ! ' 

This was the daily subject of Susanna's 
meditations, but it became to her every day 
a darker riddle. Fru Astrid appeared indif- 
ferent to every thing about her. She never 
gave an order about any thing in the house, 
but left Susanna to govern all things as she 
would. Susanna supplied the table of her 
mistress with every delicacy which it was in 
her power to obtain. But to her despair the 
Oefwerstinna ate almost nothing, and never 
appeared to remark whether what was placed 
before her was good or bad. 

Before Susanna entered the house, she 
gathered some of the most beautiful flowers 
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that the autumn frosts had spared; made 
them into a bouquet, ^d, with them in her 
hand, softly entered Fru Astrid's apartment. 
' Bowed down with sorrow,' is the only ex- 
pression which can give an idea of the Lady 
Astrid. The livid paleness of her complex- 
ion — her drooping eyelids — the heavy lan- 
guor of her motions — the gloomy indiffer- 
ence which seemed to shroud her soul, as 
the dark mourning garments wrapped her 
outward form, while she sat for long hours — 
often without any occupation — her head 
sunk upon her breast; all this indicated a 
soul long chained to heavy suffering. 

Suffering in the north has its peculiar 
characteristics. In the south it burns and 
consumes. In the north, it chills, benumbs ; 
it kills slowly. From the earliest times has 
this difference been recognized. 

When our ancestors sought to embody all 
that they had known most terrible in life, 
then was shadowed forth the dark vision of 
the subterranean dwelling of Hela* ; the ter- 
rors of the shore of corpses ;' in a word, the 
hell of the north, with its endless, pathless 
wastes ; its cold, darkness, mists ; its turbid 
rivers, and chill, trickling poisons. 

There is life and wild power in the fury 
dance of the Grecian Tartarus ; there is an 
intoxication in its delirium, which disturbs 
the feeling of intense misery. The soul 
shrinks not back before these .glowing ima- 
ges of terror, as before the chill, dank, drip- 
ping horrors which the cold north engenders.' 

When Susanna entered the chamber of 
the Oefwerstinna, she sat as usual, sunk in 
deep melancholy. Before her, upon the ta- 
ble, lay pens and paper, and a book in which 
she appeared to have been reading. It was 
the Bible ; it was open at the book of Job, 
and the following passages were underlined, 

' My soul is weary of my life, for my days 
are vanity.' 

^ Man is bom to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward.' 

Fru Astrid's look was fixed upon this last 
passage, as Susanna softly approached her, 
and with an affectionate 'Will you be so 
kindV offered her the bouquet of flowers. 
Fru Astrid looked up at the flowers, and an 



expression of pain passed over her face, as 
she turned her head away, and said, ' They 
are beautiful ; but keep them, Susanna : they 
are painful to my eyes.' 

She resumed her former position, and the 
disappointed Susaima drew back ; but afiter 
a short silence she again ventured to raise 
her voice, and said, 'We have caught a 
splendid salmon-trout to-day. Will you have 
it for diimer, my Lady 1 — with egg sauce 1 
And perhaps I might roast a duck or a chick- 
en ? ' ' Do as you will, Susanna,' said the 
lady, in a tone of indifference. But there 
was in this indifference something so moum- 
ful, that Susanna could not restrain herself 
from sinking down and clasping her knees, 
while she exclaimed, ' Ah ! if I could only 
do something to please you ! ' 

But Susanna's warm, beaming look met t 
gaze so stem that she started back involun- 
tarily. ' Susanna,' said Fru Astrid, with 
ihoumful seriousness, while she laid her 
hand on her shoulder, and pushed her gently 
away, 'Please me, then, by not attaching 
yourself to me. It will lead to no good. I 
have no affection to bestow — my heart ii 
dead.' 

' Go, my child/ she continued, more kind- 
ly, ' and trouble not yourself about me. My 
wish — the only good left to me — is to be 
alone.' 

Susanna went, her heart full of sorrowful 
feelings. ' Not trouble myself about her ! ' 
said she to herself, while she wiped away 
her tears; 'not trouble myself about her— 
as if that were so easy ! ' 

When Susanna had left her, Fru Astrid 
cast a melancholy look upon the paper which 
lay before her. She took up the pea and 
laid it down again. She seemed to shudder 
at the thought of using it, but at last control- 
led herself and wrote the following letter. 

' You wish that I should write to you. I 
write — but what — what shall I say to youl 
Thanks fbr your letter, my friend, my father, 
teacher of my youth. Thanks, that you 
would raise and elevate my soul. But I am 
old, bowed down ; wearied; soured. I hava 
no more strength; the living Word dwells 
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io more in my heart; my friend, it is too 
ate — too late ! 

^ YoQ would raise my look to heaven ; but 
w^h.a.t is the splendor of the sun to the eye 
iiat no longer sees ? What is the power of 
melody to the ear that hears no more? What 
LS all that is beautiful, all that is good upon 
Lhe earth, to the heart that is dead — that is 
turned to stone by long, hard imprisonment ? 
Oh, my friend, I am unworthy of your con- 
solation, of your reviving words. My soul 
rebels against them, and throws them from 
her, as, 'words, words, words,' which have 
sounded great and beautiful for a thousand 
years, while thousands of souls have been 
dumb in unconsoled misery. 

' Hope ? I have hoped so long — I have 
so long said to myself a better day will come. 
The path of duty leads to the heaven of peace 
and light, let the way be ever so thorny. Go 
only stedfastly on, weary pilgrim, go, go, and 
thou shalt reach the promised land. A.nd I 
have gone on — have passed through the long 
weary days of more than thirty years. But the 
way lengthens itself out, farther and farther 

— one after another my hopes have withered 

— died away. I see now no goal before me, 
none — but the grave ! 

' Love, love ? Oh ! if you knew what an 
inexpressibly bitter feeling this word awakens 
in me ! Have I not loved, deeply loved ? 
And what fruit has my love borne ? It has 
broken my heart, and brought misery to those 
whom I loved. It is in vain you would contend 
with a belief which has taken deep root in 
my mind — I believe that there are those 
who are bom predestined to misfortune; 
whatever approaches them must share their 
misery ; and I believe that I am one of these. 
Let me, then, fly from mankind, fly from 
every feeling that could bind me to them. 
Why should I cause more sorrow than I have 
already done. 

' Why did you ask me to write? I would 
not pour my bitter feelings into another's 
heart, I would not give pain to another, and 
— what have I now done 1 

' There is a silent strife which, through all 
the world, is raging in the secret hearts of 
men — at times how fearfully! It is the 
3 



strife with bad and bitter thoughts — thoughts 
that sometimes demand an expression, and 
write themselves in characters of blood and 
fire. Then are they read and judged before 
th& tribunal. But in many human breasts 
they rage silently through long years — then 
sink before them, health, temper, love, faith 
— faith in life and in a good God — with this 
sinks all. 

' Could I believe that my constant, true de- 
votion to the husband whom I once loved so 
entirely, for whose sake I endured, in the 
fortress which he commanded, a life com- 
pared to which that of the condemned crim- 
inal is happiness— whom I still followed 
when I loved him no longer, because he had 
need of me, because without me he would 
have been alone — abandoned to evil spirits 
— whom I followed because duty demanded 
it, because I had vowed it before God. Oh, 
could I believe this faithful well-doing had 
availed any thing, that my labors had borne 
some fruit, I would not then ask, as now — 
why was I born '? Why have I lived ? But 
nothing — nothing I ' 

' Could I hope that on the other side the 
grave I should meet the kind, loving look of 
my only sister, then should I see the ap- 
proach of death with joy. But how shall I 
answer her when she asks me for her child? 
How will she look upon the faithless guar- 
dian? 

' Oh, ray friend ! my sorrow has nothing in 
common with that of romance ; it is not the 
deep shadow which serves to heighten the 
brilliant light. It is the long sombre twilight 
which never deepens into night — never 
brightens into dawn. And am I alone con- 
demned to this dreary lot ? Open the pages 
of history, look round you in the present time, 
and you will see a thousand instances of suf- 
fering, unmerited suffering, which after long 
years of endurance become despair. But 
another, better life ! Only consolation, only 
hope, sole ray of light that pierces the gloom 
of this earthly life ! — Nd, no, I will not re- 
nounce thee ! I will believe in thee, and 
with this belief still the rising murmur against 
the Creator of the world. 

' I am ill, and believe I shall hardly live 
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through this winter ; I breathe with difficulty; 
this is perhaps owing to the inexpressible 
heaviness that weighs upon me. When in 
the long nights I sit sleepless upon my bed; 
and look into the night within and about me, 
dark; terrible phantoms throng around me, 
and often the dread comes over me, that a 
disordered imagination is overclouding my 
reason and bewildering my senses. 

' How can I wish to live ? When it is eve- 
ning; I wish that it were morning; and when 
it is morning I wish that the day were over 
and that it were evening. Every hour is a 
burden and a torture to me. Pray God for 
me theU; my friend, that I may soon die ! 
Farewell ! Perhaps I shall write no more — 
but my last conscious thought will be of you. 
Forgive, forgive the impatience, the bitter- 
ness; of this letter. Pray for me; my friend 
and teacher; pray for me that I may become 
calm — may yet pray before I die.' 



NEW DISPUTES. 

With earnest word and ready hand, 
Contending for the Father-land. 

While we leave the Lady Astrid alone 
with her dark thoughts; we are led by certain 
discordant sounds to look about us in the 

BBS WHO USB. 

Harold had gone there to taste the new 
beer which Susanna had made; but; after 
taking a deep draught; he said; with a terri- 
ble grimacC; It is good for nothing — abso- 
lutely good for nothing ! ' 

Susanna answered somewhat angrily; ' Do 
you mean to say, theU; that Baroness Rosen- 
hielm^s receipt for brewing is good for 
nothing? ' 

' I say 80; decidedly. Is not she a gossip- 
ping old lady ? A gossipping dame is always 
^a bad house-keeper; and as the Baroness 
Rosenhielm is a gossip; so ... ' 

' I must tell yoU;' exclaimed Susanna, in- 
terrupting him, indignantly, * that it is very 
indecorous and profane in you to speak in 



this way of so excellent a lady and such an 
exalted person.' 

' Exalted ? about how high is she, then?' 

' Much higher than you are, or ever willi 
be ; that I can assure you.' 

' Higher than I ? then she must go tipon| 
stilts. Well, I must say, that is the last de- 
gree of refinement and super-elegance I One 
might forgive a woman for having coffee- 
parties and dressing extravagantly, but toj 
walk on stilts in order to be higher than the I 
rest of the world; and to see over other peo- 
ple's headS; that is a little too fine ! How| 
could such an exalted person condescend to 
brew good beer. But no Swedish woman i 
ever brewed good beer yet, for . . . ' 

' No Swedish woman will ever brew a 
drop for you horrid Norwegians, for yoa 
have neither sensC; nor judgment, nor taste, 
nor; . . .' 

Out of the brew-house flew Susanna in 
highest wrath ; throwing down, as she wen^ 
a glass of beer, which, during the conten- 
tion, Harold had poured out for himself, and 
which he would have received in a different 
manner from that he had intended, if he 
had not saved himself by a sudden spring. 

Towards evening; on the same day; the 
contending parties met in 



THB OARSB«. 



'Are you still angry?' asked Harold, 
laughingly; as he put his head in at the door 
of the ganet; where Susanna; with all the 
importance and dignity of a true empress of 
the store-room; sat upon a meal-chest, as 
upon a throne, bearing in her hand a sceptre 
of thymO; marjoram; and basilika, which she 
was dividing into small bundles; while her 
eyes were, at the same timO; taking acconnt 
of the riches of her well ordered kingdom. 

The chests of bread were more than full, 
for she had just been baking. Sausages and 
hams hung from the wall; in company widi 
great bundles of dried fish. Bags of various 
kinds of pulse stood in their proper places. 

Harold; toO; looked about him with the air 
of a connoisseur; and said; although he had 
received no answer to his question, 
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* Certainly, I never saw a better ordered 
iore-room.' 

Susanna would! allow no gleam of the 
leasure which this commendatiou gave her, 
» appear. ' But/ continued Harold, 'you 
lust allow that it requires no great skill to 
eep store-room and cellar well provided in 
country so rich in all the goods of life as 
ar Norway, 

* Beloved land ! with thy sky-reaching hills, 
Thy feilile vales and fish-abounding shores !* 

*■ We have fish in Sweden, too, thank God/ 
mswered Susanna. 

' Oh, but not to be compered to ouis. Or 
vill you seriously think of putting your perch 
md carp in comparison with our mackerel, 
berringB, haddocks, flounders, and all the 
ioDumerable host of our flshes ? ' 

^1 would give all your Norwegian fishes 
for one good Swedish pike.' 

' Pike ? Are there really nothing but pike 
in Sweden ! ' 

^ In Sweden there are all kinds of fish that 
there are in Norway, and much larger and 
fatter.' * 

* Well, then, they are caught on your coasts. 
We take what we want of them, and let the 
rest swim down to Sweden, so that they may 
have some there too. But I forget that I am 
going out myself to fish, and will catch large 
fishes, and small fishes, and all sorts of fishes. 
Adieu, Miss Susanna, I will soon cmne back 
with fish.' 

* You had better stay with your Norwegian 
fishes,' called Susanna after him. But Har- 
old did not stay with the fishes, for the next 
looming we find him accompanying Susanna 
into the 



' I see we are to hare onion-milk for din- 
ner to-day, one of onr choicest national 
dishes.' 

' Uh ! It is enough to ^make one stupid 
and sleepy only to think of your national 
dishes. And still more horrible than your 
onion-milk is that shocking dish, bariey soup, 
with little herrings.' 

' Barley soup with little herrings ! What ! 



the yery best dish upon earth ! a dish that I 
might call a truly Christian dish ! ' 

^ And I should call it a heathenish dish, 
that no true Christian could eat.' 

Ut has been eaten, from time inunemorial, 
by the free Norwegians, in the beautiful val- 
leys of Norway.' 

'That proves that your free Norwegians 
are still heathens.' 

* I can prove to you that the Norwegians 
were a Christian people before the Swedes. 

* You may prove it as much as you will, 
but I shall not believe it' 

' But I will show it to you in print' 

' Then I am certain it must be a misprint.' 

Harold laughed, and said something about 

the impossibility of arguing with a Swedish 

woman. 



Should any one wish to know how it hap- 
pens that Harold is so continually found in 
Susanna's company, in the brew-house, in 
the garret, in the milk-room, we can only say, 
that he must be a great lover of beer, flour 
and milk, or of a certain seascming, in the 
every-day soup of life, called teazing. 

Fru Astrid breakfasted always in her own 
room, but dined with Susanna and Harold, 
and saw them also for a short time in the 
evening. At dinner the strife between Nor- 
way and Sweden often broke out, for the 
smallest occasion was sufiicient to make the 
Burgomaster's daughter throw herself blind- 
ly into the contest ios her father-land ; and, 
strangely enough, it seemed at times to give 
Fru Astrid herself pleasure to animate the 
strife by such questions as, 

' I should like to know whether the cauli- 
flower is best in Norway <x in Sweden? ' or 
' I should like to know whether wheat grows 
best in Norway or in Sweden % ' 

' Certainly in Norway,' would Harold say. 

' Most decidedly in Sweden,' would Su- 
sanna exclaim ; and vegetables and fish, and 
coins and weights and measures, were in this 
manner talked of and disputed about 

Of the wheat in N<Mway, Susanna said, ' I 
have not seen upon the whole estate a sin^ 
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sheaf to compare with those I have seen in 
Sweden?' 

'That is because,' said Harold, 'you never 
saw good wheat before you came here.' 

Of the Norwegian weights Susanna said, 
' I never know what I am about, with your 
puzzling, troublesome Norwegian weights.' 

' They are heavier than the Swedish,' said 
Harold. 

When Susanna was most zealous and 
most angry — then ^- shocking to relate — 
Harold would laugh right heartily, and even 
the pale countenance of the lady Astrid was 
lighted for a moment by a faint smile, but it 
was like a beam of sunshine in a dark No- 
vember sky, which breaks forth only to hide 
itself again behind the clouds. 

It never once occurred to Susanna, on 
these occasions, to curb the Barbara-spirit. 
She considered it a holy duty thus to defend 
her father-land. But not always did the 
spirit of discord rule over Harold and Su- 
sanna. At times that of peace alighted near 
them, but always as a timid dove, ever ready 
to take flight. When Susanna spoke of that 
which lay nearest to her heart, of her love 
for her little sister, of her recollections of 
their former companionship, of the longing 
she felt to see her again, and to devote her- 
self to her, as a ii\other to her child ; then 
would Harold listen quietly and attentively. 
No mocking word or look disturbed these 
pure images in Susanna's soul. And how 
glowingly would Susanna describe the 
beauty of the little Hulda — the sweet, white 
delicate child — her soft blue eyes, her little 
white teeth, the clear sunshine which, when 
she laughed, beamed over her whole face, 
and the golden locks which curled so beau- 
tifully round her forehead and neck ; the little 
delicate hands; and then her disposition, her 
heart, so gay, so good, so loving. Oh, she 
was, in truth, an angel of God ! She describ- 
ed to Harold the little room in which she had 
dwelt with her Hulda, and which she had 
transformed from an old lumber-room into a 
pretty chamber. She described to him the car- 
pet — the work of her own hands — the bed of 
the little Hulda, hung with blue muslin cur- 
tains^ and how, in the morning, a ray of sun- 



shine would steal into the room, rest upon 
the pillow, and kiss her little curly head. 
How roguish was the little one, when Su- 
sanna came in, late in the evening, and her 
first look fell on the bed of her darling! She 
saw her not — for Hulda drew her little head 
under the covering, to conceal herself from 
her sister. Susanna would pretend to look 
for her, but she had only to say, in an anx- 
ious voice, 'Where, oh where, is my little 
Hulda,' to lure out the head of the little one, 
to see her outstretched arms, and hear her 
call, ' Here I am, Sanna, here is your little 
Hulda ! ' In thinking of these hours, Su- 
sanna's tears would often flaw, and hindered 
her from seeing the moistened eyes wifli 
which Harold often listened to her relatioM 
Harold, too, had his stories ; truly not of so 
tender a nature, but still interesting enougli 
to command Susanna's whole attention, and 
to merit that we should devote to themanev 
chapter. 



EVENING HOURS. 

\ 
Airs on the height still stands the ancient stone, 

Where Saga hovered like a songful lark, 

The light of morning on her sable down. 

VSLHIVM. 

Harold related willingly, and related well; 
a happy gift, which is met with among all 
classes in Norway, women as well as men; 
and which they appear to have inherited from 
their forefathers the Scalds ; — ^he was besides 
well versed in the wonders and legends rfi 
the mountain regions. And it is from these i 
mountain regions that the fairest floweno^ 
poetry in Norway have sprung, as if from heri 
heart. The times of the Sagas and of hea- 
thenism have left here their giant traces, i 
River and mountain have their traditionB of| 
ghosts and transformations. The 'greatchaul-i 
drons'* rise over the graves of champions i 
who have here met in combatand have fall- 

• The name given in many parts of Norway and Sw^ 
den to large stones, hollowed out, as some believe, by the 
hand of man, and used by the ancient ScandinaviBitfiij 
their sacrifices. Geologists, however, are of opinion, iW 
they have been shaped by the action of the waters, whieb 
must once have covered the greater part of Scandiaa.^ I 
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1. From Hallingdale went forth the nation- 
. dance, the Hallinger, and only the Har- 
mger-Fela (Hardanger violin) can rightly 
hre out its wild, strange rhythm. Mostbean- 
fnl are the flowers that have come down to 
! as mementos of the early Christian times ; 
id the eternal snow, on the summit of the 
(ftiest mountain, is not more imperishable 
tan these tender roses at its foot. So long 
I Gausta stands, and the Riukan sends forth 
B thunder-song, will the memory of Mari- 
tien live, and its tales of joy and sorrow be 
slated. So long as the ice sea guards its dark 
screts, so long will the little island be green, 
rhose turf has been watered by the tears of 
dthful love. 

When the work of the day was over, and 
•"ra Astrid had retired to her chamber, it 
ras a great pleasure to Harold to read or re- 
ite stories to Susanna, while she sat knit- 
ing, or her spinning-wheel hummed in gay 
ivalry with those of Larina and Karina; 
rhile the flame of the fire danced on the 
learlh, and threw its warm, cheerful gleams 
>ver the group. It delighted Harold to have 
Susanna for a listener, to hear her exclama- 
ions of childish terror and astonishment, or 
ler hearty laugh, or to see her tears as she 
istened to his now merry, now sorrowful re- 
litals. 

Susanna's feelings were deeply moved by 
Ihe story of Mari-Stien, this path over the 
mountain on the brink of the precipice of the 
Riukan, which even at this day the traveller 
treads with fear, and which was discovered 
by a young maiden, stipng in the courage of 
love. It was by this path that the beautiful 
Mary of Westfiordale went with light, fear- 
less step to meet the friend of her childhood, 
Ejstein Halfoordsen. But the avarice of her 
father separated them, and Mary's tears and 
prayers prevailed upon her lover to fly, to 
escape the plot formed by a treacherous rival 
against his life. Years passed, and Mary 
^as firm in her constancy. Her father died ; 
Ejstein had by his valor and nobleness 
^oade his former enemy his friend ; and after 
"leir long separation the lovers were to meet 
2gain, never more to be parted. Ejstein has- 
tened by the shortest way, over the Mari- 
3 



Stien to meet his beloved. Long had she 
watched for him. She saw him coming, and 
his name burst from her with a jojrful cry. 
He saw her — stretched his arms eagerly 
towards her, as his soul rushed to meet her, 
and forgot that he had not wings — he fell — 
and the Riukan whirled him into its foaming 
depths. 

For many years after this, a pale form, in 
whose beautiful eyes a quiet madness spoke, 
wandered daily on the Mari-Stien, and seem- 
ed to talk with some one in the abyss below. 
She ever returned from her wanderings with 
a mournful pleasure in her eyes, and said, ' I 
have spoken with him, and he begged me to 
come every day and tell him that I live. It 
were wrong to deny him this, he is so good, 
and loves me so traly.' 

Thus she went till silver hair floated round 
her wrinkled cheeks ; thus she went till a 
merciful voice summoned her to joy and rest 
in the arms of her beloved. 

Less mournful, but not less charming to 
Susanna, was the old Saga of Halgrim. 

Stormannadauen (the Black Death) had 
raged through Norway, and swept away more 
than two thirds of its inhabitants, desolating 
wide tracts of country and populous districts. 
In the valley of Ulwig, in Hardanger, a young 
peasant, named Halgrim, alone remained 
alive. He rose from the sick bed on which 
he lay, surrounded by the dead, and went 
forth to seek for living men. 

It was spring— the larks sang loudly in 
the clear, blue air — the birch trees had 
clothed themselves in fresh green ; the river, 
with its melting snow-reefs, wandered singing 
down the mountain — no plough furrowed 
the now loosened soil. No horn, calling the 
cattle home, was to be heard from the heights. 
All was still and dead in the dwellings of 
men. Halgrim went from valley to valley, 
from hut to hut. Death met him every where i 
every where he recognized the bodies of his 
former friend s. Then he began to believe that 
he was alone upon earth ; despair seized his 
soiil, and he resolved that he too would die. 
But as he was in the act of throwing him- 
self from a rock, his faithful dog sprang up 
the clifl* to his side, caressed him and ex- 
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pressed his anguish hy the most plaintive 
moans. Halgrim drew back from the brink 
of the precipice ; he embraced his dog, his 
tears flowed, and despair dwelt no longer in 
his heart He began his wanderings anew. 
The memory of love led him to the parish 
of Grayers, where he had first seen Hilde- 
gunda and won her love. It was evening, 
and the sun was going down, when Halgrim 
descended into the valley, where all was still, 
and dead, as in those through which he had 
already passed. Dark stood the pine trees 
in the black shadow of the wall of rock, and 
silently the river glided by its deserted banks. 
On the other side of the river a little wooded 
point of land ran oat into the blue waves, 
and the last rays of the sun rested on the 
green tops of the birch trees. Suddenly it 
seemed to Halgrim that a faint wreath of 
smoke rose over the thicket. But he dared 
not trust his eyes. He stood fixed and 
breathless — it was only for a moment — a 
blue pillar of smoke rose slowly in the calm 
evening air. With a cry of joy Halgrim 
rushed forward, waded through the stream, 
and soon stood on the opposite bank. Bark- 
ing and whining, the dog ran before him to 
the hut from which the smoke was rising. 
On the hearth burned a clear Are, and at the 
door stood a young maiden — one cry of in- 
expressible joy, and Halgrim and Hildegun- 
da were in each other's arms. Hildegunda 
too was the only one alive in her valley after 
the fearful visit of the Black Death. 

On the following day they went to the 
church to be united, but there was no priest 
to marry them, no one to witness the plight- 
ing of their faith; they stood together be- 
fore the altar of God, and gave one another 
their hands, while Halgrim said, in a solemn 
voice, ' In the name of God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ! ' 

And God blessed the union entered upon 
in his name. From this fortunate pair sprang 
a race who repeopled the desolated region, 
and to this day, the names of Halgrim and 
Hildegunda are in use among the inhabit- 
ants of these valleys. 

By Harold was Susanna also made ac- 
quainted with the ancient kings of Norway; 



with the deeds of Olof Haraldsen,^ the Blood- 
baptizer, with those of the herioc Olof Trygg- 
vason, and heard with admiration of king 
Sverre, with the little body, and the great, 
kingly souL 

It gratified also her womanly pride to see 
women acting so distinguished a part in the 
ancient history of Norway. She heard with 
delight of the proud Gida, whose ambitirai 
sent forth to conquest the fair-haired Harold, 
the first monarch who held all Norway under 
his sway. And though the deeds of Gunil- 
da,^ ^ the king's mother/ excited her horror, 
yet it gave her pleasure too, to see a woman, 
by the supremacy of her mind, governing 
seven kings, and influencing the destinies of 
a nation. The civil wars oflered still darker 
pictures, when blood-storm after blood-storm 
hurried through the land, and, at length, bore 
down her freedom in their frantic rage. 

Now the wild strawberry blooms among 
the wrecks of former cities, and over the 
blood-drenched fields wave golden harvests. 
A milder race now treads the soil of £iic 
the Bloody,"^ looking forward to a bright and 
hopeful future, yet still listening delighted in 
its peaceful vaUeys to the strange, wild tra- 
ditions of the olden time. 



A constant subject of discussion and dis- 
pute between Harold and Susanna was their 
lady, the pale Fru Astrid. Whenever the con- 
versation was of her, Harold's face assumed 
a very serious expression, and to Susanna's 
urgent entreaties, that he would tell what 
he knew of her, he would only reply, * She 
must have known many misfortunes.' Bat 
when Susanna overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions in regard to these misfortunes, in what 
they consisted, whether there were any way 
in which one could help her — to do this, 
Susanna would have traversed the whole 
earth — then Harold began to relate a story. 

Tales of women, who have been distin- 
guished and powerful in their valleys, are 
not uncoinmon in Norway. We read of a 
lady of Hallingdale, who was so magnifi- 
cent, that she was drawn by elks. We hear, 
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too, of the rich Lady Beija, also of Hailing- 
iale, who built the chnrch of Naes, and had 
ihe rock of Beja split by means of fire and 
l)utter, so that a road raignt be made over it. 
This road is called, to this day, that of the 
Butter Rock. We hear of the ladies of Skol- 
berg and Skoendale — of their dispute con- 
cerning a pig — and of the false oath which 
one of them took in the lawsuit that followed. 
Of all these dames the Saga asserts, that the 
preacher did not venture to ring the church 
bells until the powerful lady had arrived. 

We read, too, the story of Eldhjema, who, 
in grief for the crimes of her selren sons, 
Tenounced the world, and retired to a lonely 
valley, where she endeavored, by alms and 
fasting, to expiate the crimes of her children. 
Bat for the story that Harold related to 
Susanna concerning the Lady Astrid, its like 
had never been heard in the valleys of Nor- 
way. It contained so many strange and ter- 
rible events, that the credulous Susanna, be- 
coming every moment paler and paler, was 
chilled with horror ; but just at the most ter- 
rible part of the catastrophe, a sudden sus- 
picion would cross her mind, that her terrors 
were wasted upon a mere fiction. And when 
she expressed her suspicion, and Harold's 
face and hearty laugh confirmed it, she would 
start up, and leave him, with the assurance 
that she would never ask him another question, 
would never believe another word he said. 

This lasted — till — the next time. Then, 
if Harold promised to tell the truth — the ex- 
act pure truth, then would Susanna allow her- 
self to be again deceived, would again lis- 
ten, turn pale and weep, till the increasing 
Wonders of the story once more awakened 
her distrast, which she would again express, 
tod again Barbara would start up, scold, 
threaten, shut the door violently behind her, 
and Harold again— would laugh. On one point, 
however, Harold and Susanna were entire- 
ly united — both served their lady with the 
warmest zeal — and this, without their being 
themselves conscious of it, made them daily 
esteem each other the more ; but this in- 
creased esteem had no efiect in allajdng the 
fierceness of the war which they waged in 
hehalf of their respective countries. 



, Thus with continual changes from strife 
to peace, passed away, unmarked, the months 
of autumn, with their darkening days and 
their increasing cold ; and the time arrived 
when important cares occupy the time of the 
women in the highest as well as the hum« 
blest dwellings. The time of light, of pies, 
of dance, sports, and children's pleasure — in 
one word, 



CHRISTMAS. 

Thb ann will warm and illamiiie the whole earthy 
therefore does the earth rejoice in hi« coniing. 

God be praised for the snn ! So many 
friends, so many pleasures desert us in our 
wanderings through this earthly life — but 
the sun remains ever true to us, and light- 
ens and warms us from the cradle to the 
grave. It is the sun that unites Christians 
and heathens in a common worship, while 
it lifts the hearts of both to Him by whom 
the sun was created. The highest festivals, 
both of Christianity and of northern heathen- 
ism, take place at that time of the year when 
the sun is newly bom for the earth, and na- 
ture revives under his power. This festival 
time is celebrated with great zeal and many 
interesting observances in the Scandinavian 
countries. Not in the houses of the rich 
alone does the fire glow and the mirth of 
children resound ; from the meanest hut is- 
sue sounds of joy, light visits even the pris*- 
ons, and the poorest taste of plenty. • In the 
country the doors stand open ; the hearth 
and the table are free to every wanderer. 
In many parts of Norway, no traveller is al* 
lowed to pay for food or lodging at the inns* 
At this season, earth seems to feel the truth 
of the heavenly words, ^ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.' Not to man alone, 
but to animals also does Christmas bring 
pleasure. All the inhabitants of the farm* 
yard, all the house animals, share in its fes« 
tivities ; and the birds of heaven rejoice too, 
for on every shed are raised high poles, on 
the top of which, rich sheafs of oats invite 
them to the feast. Even the poorest day 
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laborer, who has himself no com, asks and 
receives a bundle of grain from the farmers, 
and raises it on high, that the birds maj hold 
festival over his empty shed. 

Susanna had a great deal to do in Christ- 
mas week, and was often kept up very 
late at night, partly by her household occu- 
pations, and partly by some Christmas gifts 
which she was preparing, in the hope of oc- 
casioning some pleasant little surprises. And 
this was perhaps the reason, that the morn^: 
ing of the day before .Christmas she over- 
slept herself. She was awakened by the 
loud singing of a bird under her window, 
and her conscience reproached her, that, in 
the cares of the preceding day, she had for- 
gotten the birds, for whom she used to throw 
grains of com and cmmbs of bread upon the 
snow J and now they had come to remind 
her of it. Ah, were all such admonitions 
like the song of birds I With sincere regret 
for her forgetfulness, Susanna hastened to 
dress, and to draw aside the window-curtain. 
But see — before her window stood a tall, 
slender fir tree, on whose green top, cut into 
the form of a wreath, stood a large bunch of 
golden oat sheaves, ' and round it fluttered, 
pecking and chirping, a host of sparrows and 
bulfinches. Susanna blushed, and thought, 
' Harold.' The servants of the house laugh- 
ingly answered to Susanna's questions about 
the fir tree, that it was indeed the steward 
who had planted it. But the steward himself 
pretended to know nothing of the matter ; 
was very much surprised by the sight of the 
tree with the oaten tuft, and could not ima- 
gine how it came there. ^ It must,' said he, 
^ have sprang up of itself in the night, and 
this can only proceed from the strength of the 
excellent Norwegian soil — every bit of it is 
pulverized primary rock. Only such a soil 
could bring forth such wonders.' In the fore- 
noon Harold went with Susanna to the farm- 
yard, where, with her own hands, she dis- 
tributed oats to the cows, bread to the sheep, 
and to the poultry com, in fullest measure. 
In the community of the chickens a great 
variety of character might be observed. 
Some seized greedily upon the com, while 
they drove the rest forcibly back; others 



remained at a modest distance, and picked 
up contentedly the grains that fortune sent 
them. Some of them seemed more anxious 
to provide for others than for themselves. 
Of this noble nature was a young cock, with 
a high crest and brilliant plumage, and of a 
peculiarly proud and lofty bearing ; he yield- 
ed his share to the hens, hardly reserving to 
himself a single grain of com, but looking 
down with an air of majesty upon the crowd 
that pecked and cackled at his feet. Oa 
account of this noble behaviour, Susanna 
had called him the knight, and this name he 
always retained. Among the geese she saw 
with vexation, that the poor grey was still 
more oppressed than ever by his white tyrant 
Harold proposed to have the grey goose 
killed, but Susanna insisted, warmly, that 
if either of the rivals were to be sacrificed, 
it should be the white one. 

In a house where there are no children, 
where neither family nor friends assemble, 
where the mistress of the mansion sits in 
darkness with her sorrow, can Christmas en 
bring but little joy. But Susanna had made 
her preparations to diffuse happiness. She 
had rejoiced in this thought the whole week 
through, in the midst of her many occupa- 
tions ; and the more, that her life would have 
been gloomy, indeed, if the hope of giving 
pleasure to some one had not always glim- 
mered, like a little star, over her path. Larina, 
Karina, and Petro were this day to taste the 
fruits of Susanna's night- watching ; and when 
the evening came, and Susanna had spread the 
Christmas table, and had seen it set out with 
lutfisk,* roast meats, chickens, plates of but- 
ter, tarts, and apples, and lighted with many 
candles ; when the people of the farm assem- 
bled round the table, with eyes that glistened 
with delight and appetite, when the oldest of 
the company began a song of thanksgiving, 
and all the others joined in it with folded 
hands and solemn voice, then did Susanna 
feel that she was no longer in a strange land. 
She joined in their song, and seated herself 
at the table, a cheerful hospitable hostess ; 

*Codfi8h, which has been toaked in lye for Beveral 
weeks. This is a common Christmas dish in Norway 
and Sweden. 
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miniated the strong to the performance of 
>rodigieS; and placed the most delicate 
iishes before the weak and timid. 

'Fm Astrid had told Susanna she wished 
liis evening to remain alone in her room, 
ind would take only a glass of milk. But 
Susanna was resolved to surprise her into 
>leasure, and to this end had laid a little plot 
fcgainst her peace. At the time when the 
^lass of milk was to be carried to her, a 
beautiful boy, dressed to represent Susanna's 
idea of an angel, and with a crown of light 
upon his head, was to enter her door softly 
and beckon her forth. The lady could not 
surely resist so beautiful a messenger, and 
he was to conduct her to the principal room, 
where, in a grove of fir trees, a table was to 
be spread with the choicest productions of 
Susannahs skill ,* and behind the fir trees the 
people of the house were to be assembled, 
and sing to the well known melody of the 
country, a song in praise of their lady^ and 
full of good wishes for her future happiness. 
Harold, to whom Susanna had communi- 
cated her plan, shook his heatl doubtfully at 
first, but afterwards agreed to it, and even 
lent his aid hi its execution, by procuring 
the fir trees and assisting at the toilet of the 
angel. 

Susanna was delighted with her beautiful 
little messenger, and followed him softly, as, 
with some anxiety for his head and his bril- 
liant crown, he tripped lightly towards Fru 
Astrid's apartment. Harold opened the door 
softly for the boy. Within, they saw the 
lady seated in an arm-chair, her head bent 
down upon her hands. The lamp upon the 
table threw a dull light upon her mourning 
dress. Roused by the opening of the door, 
she looked up and gazed with a wild look 
upon the apparition. Then she rose, hastily, 
pressed her hands upon her breast, uttered a 
faint cry of terror, and sank lifeless to the 
ground. Susanna pushed her angel hastily 
aside, and rushed to her lady, raised her in 
her arras, with a feeling of indescribable 
anguish, and bore her to the bed. Harold 
on his part occupied himself with the poor 
angel, whose crown having lost its balance, 
the hot tallow was streaming over his fore- 
3* 



head and cheeks, while he uttered the most 
piteous cries. 

Susanna soon succeeded in bringing her 
lady back to life; but for some time her 
senses seemed bewildered, and she uttered 
confused and disconnected sentences, among 
which Susanna could only distinguish the 
words * apparition — unhappy child — dead.' 
Susanna inferred that her pretended angel 
had terrified her, and cried out in a voice 
broken by sobs, 'Ah ; it was only John Gut- 
tormsen's little son, whom I had dressed up 
as an angel to give you pleasure.' Susanna 
saw now but too well how unfortunate this 
idea had been, but Fru Astrid listened with 
eager interest to Susanna's explanation of 
the appearance which had thus shaken her. 
At last her convulsive state yielded to a flood 
of tears. Susanna, beside herself with grief, 
that, instead of joy, she had been the cause 
of sorrow to her lady, kissed, weeping, her 
dress, her hands, her feet, with earnest en- 
treaties for forgiveness. • 

Fru Astrid answered in a gentle but re- 
proving tone, ' you meant it well, Susanna ; 
you could not know what sorrow you would 
cause me. But never think again — never 
attempt again to give me pleasure — I can 
never more be cheerful — never more be 
happy — a stone lies upon my breast that 
can never be lifted from it, till the stone is 
placed over my grave. But go now, Susanna, 
I must be alone — I shall soon be well again.' 
Susanna begged that she might bring her a 
glass of milk, and Lady Astrid consented ; 
but when she had brought it, she must again 
depart — her heart full of sorrow. When 
she rejoined Harold, she poured out to him 
all her grief for the unfortunate issue of her 
project, and described to • him the violent 
agitation, and repeated the gloomy, despair- 
ing words of the Oefwerstinna. Harold be- 
came pale and thoughtful, and, seeing this, 
Susanna was still more depressed. She had 
yet another little mine of pleasure still un- 
sprung, and from its explosion she had 
promised herself great delight — but now 
this too failed of its effect. It is true, Harold 
laughed, when he drew the waistcoat from 
the loaf of wheaten bread — it is true, he 
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thaaked Susanna, and pressed her hand, bat 
he had plainly so little pleasure in his Christ- 
mas gift, his thoughts were so evidently oc- 
cupied with something else, that every gleam 
of Christmas joy now vanished for Susanna. 
As she sat alone at her window, and saw 
light streaming from every cottage in the 
valley ; when she thought of the happy fam- 
ily groups within, old people, children, broth- 
ers and sisters, friends, all assembled round 
the Christmas hearth, then she felt painfully 
that she was alone in a strange land ; and 
when she remembered how happy she used 
to make her Hulda on this evening — how 
well all her little plots to give pleasure 
had then succeeded, she drew forth a hand- 
kerchief^ which had once covered the neck 
of that dear sister, and covered it with hot 
tears and kisses. She passed a great portion 
of the night on the threshold of her lady's 
door, while she listened anxiously to the un- 
ceasing footsteps within. But though she 
neard many deep-drawn sighs, Susanna 
heard no expression of pain which could 
justify her in intruding upon the solitude of 
her lauly. 

We will now turn to a more cheerful pic- 
ture. 

There exists in Norway a pleasant custom, 
called 4ura-jul;' Christmas rounds. That 
is, in Christmas week, visits are exchanged, 
and in the hospitable houses there is music, 
dancing, and feasting. This custom has 
reached even the remote and secluded 
Heimdale. The clergyman of the parish, 
the kind and hospitable pastor Middelberg, 
had invited his friends and acquaintances in 
the neighborhood, to an entertainment on the 
second day of Christmas week ; in this invi- 
tation the inmates of Semb were included. 

Fru Astrid excused herself, but desired 
Harold and Susanna to go. It had snowed 
within a few days, so that the sleighing was 
excellent ; and Harold, whose cheerfulness 
was now restored, seemed to take great de- 
light in the prospect of driving Susanna, in 
a little sleigh with jingling bells, to the par- 
sonage. The Oefwerstinna, too, had recovered 
her usual appearance and manner ; so that 
Susanna was consoled for the misfortunes of 



Christmas eve, and could give herself up, 
with unclouded spirits, to the delights of her 
winter ride, and these were many and great 
to the fresh, open heart of Susaima, whose 
life had known so few pleasures of any kind. 
The air was so clear, the snow so dazzling, 
the woods and mountains so magnificent, the 
horse so spirited, and Harold drove so won- 
derfully well. — Susanna was continually ex- 
claiming, ' Oh, how beautiful ! how splendid.' 

Harold, too, was remarkably pleasant and 
entertaining; very careful that Susaima should 
sit comfortably, and that her feet should be 
warm. He pointed out to her all the wonden 
and beauties of the region through which 
they passed ; he relatipd to her many inter- 
esting facts regarding the roads, the moun- 
tains, and the different kinds of stone ; he 
talked of primary rocks, of transition strata, 
of what had existed before the flood, and 
what had been formed since the flood^ till 
Susanna was lost in astonishment at the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, and felt herself im- 
pressed with a feeling of reverence for the 
possessor of so much learning. It is true, 
she forgot this, a little time after, when a 
dispute arose between them in regard to the 
sun, which, according to Harold, shone much 
brighter in Norway than in Sweden, an as- 
sertion which Susanna warmly opposed, and 
affirmed exactly the contrary. But on the 
whole, the ride passed off very harmoniously, 
and very creditably for Harold. 

When they were within a mile of the par- 
sonage, they saw little sleighs coming forth 
on all sides from the passes, and hastening 
in the same direction with themselves over 
the field of snow. Smoke came from the 
nostrils of the panting horses, and merrily 
jingled the bells in the clear air. Susanna 
was enraptured. Nor was she less delighted 
with the kindness with which she was re- 
ceived by her hosts at the parsonage. She, 
the stranger serving-maiden, and they, such 
rich, distinguished people! Susanna was 
besides very curious to know how things 
looked and went on in a respectable parson- 
age house in Norway, and she was therefore 
well pleased when the kind Madam Middel- 
berg invited her to go over the house, and 
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Thea Middelberg, the eldest daughter, car- 
ried her every where, from the cellar to the 
gatret. Susanna formed a very high opinion 
of the arrangements of the parsonage house ; 
she found many things to leam, bat many too 
that she thought might have been done better 
in her Swedish method. When Susanna 
returned to the company, she found much to 
observe and reflect upon. She was in a state 
of delighted excitement. It seemed to her 
as if the picture of happiness and social 
intercourse, of which she had sometimes 
dreamed, were now suddenly realized. She 
thought that among such kindly natures, such 
simple manners, life must be beautiful indeed. 
The intercourse between parents and chil- 
dren, between masters and servants, was so 
affectionate, so patriarchal. She heard the 
servants of the house call the pastor and his 
wife father and mother ; she saw the eldest 
daughter assist them in waiting on the guests, 
and BO readily and gayly, that it was plain 
her heart was in the service ; she saw frank 
good-will in all faces; simplicity, and free- 
dom from restraint in the manners of all, and 
her heart felt light and happy, while pleasant 
tears sprang to her eyes. ' Do you love dow- 
ers?' asked the kind Thea Middelberg, and 
when Susanna said * yes,' she broke off the 
prettiest rose that was blooming in the win- 
dow, and gave it to her. But Susanna found 
the greatest pleasure in the two youngest 
children ; she thought the sweet ' mora mi ' 
(my manuna) the most melodious sound she 
had ever heard ; and Susanna was right, for 
never were lovelier words heard upon the 
earth than these, ' mora mi ' spoken by the 
caressing voice of childhood. The little 
Mina, a child about Hulda's age, was es- 
pecially dear to Susanna, who only wished 
that the wild little creature would sit longer 
upon her lap. Susanna herself won unex- 
pectedly the favor of her hosts, by rising 
from the table at a critical juncture, and 
arresting, with quick firm hand, a threatened 
downfall. She afterward continued to lend 
her efficient aid wherever it could be useful. 
This pleased greatly, and the young Swede 
was regarded with ever-increasing kindness. 
She was sensible of this, and found still 



greater pleasure in a company so kindly 
disposed towards her. 

Towards the end of the plentiful repast, 
healths were drunk, and songs sung. Su- 
sanna must touch glasses right and left, 
before and beside her, and inspired by the 
universal spirit, joined in the popular song of 
^ the sea-girt, brave old Norway,' and seemed 
to have forgotten all her spirit of hostility 
against Norway and the Norwegians. And 
how heartily did she join in the last toast, 
which the host proposed with beaming and 
tearful eyes, ' to all that is dear to us.' Su- 
sanna thought of her little Hulda. 

But we pass now to the circumstance that 
made this day a memorable one for Susanna. 
After dinner and coffee were over, the company 
divided, as is usual in Norway. The women 
seated themselves on the sofas, and in the 
arm-chairs, and talked of the events that had 
happened lately in the neighborhood, of 
their domestic affairs, of their Christmas pre- 
parations, now happily concluded, or what- 
ever else might happen to interest them. 
The young girls formed groups at the win- 
dows, and laughed and chatted gayly. 

In the next room the men were assembled, 
with pipes and politics. 

Susanna sat near the open door of the room 
which was occupied by the men, and taking 
little interest in the conversation of those 
near her, she could not avoid listening to 
what was passing in the next room, where 
she heard a loud coarse voice abusing Swe- 
den and the Swedes in the most injurious 
manner. Susanna's blood boiled, and her 
hand was clenched involuntarily. ^ Ah, my 
God,' thought she, Svhy am I not a man ! ' 
The patriotic burgomaster's daughter longed 
to rush upon him who had dared thus to de- 
fame her country. As she could not hear all 
this coolly, and almost dreaded her own 
anger, she was in the act of rising to find 
another seat, when she was arrested by a 
clear manly voice, which was raised in de- 
fence of the calumniated land, and truly 
delightful was it to Susanna, to hear her 
country thus defended, with as much intelli- 
gence as zeal. 

She heard the accusations of the rough 
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Toice repelled by the less noisy, but more 
powerful voice of his adversary; and her 
delight was at its height when she heard 
this clear sweet voice^ now master of the 
field, recite these verses, addressed to the 
country of Gustavus Adolphus, on the occa- 
sion of his death. 

Bowed are the honors of thy stately head ; 
Dimmed is thy light ; withered thy garlands lie ; 
Yet weep not hopelessly o'er thy brave dead, 
Thou moaming mother ! Glory cannot die, 
Thy hero passed to no ignoble grave. 
He fell not ere a deathless fame was won ; 
And earth shall count among her true and brave 
The warrior king, Gastavus, Sweden's son ! 

Yes, this was indeed a happy moment for 
Stisanna; but this voice that spoke so well 
— the voice that defended Sweden — it was 
this voice that affected her more than all the 
rest for it was Harold's. Susanna could 
hardly trust her ears, she must have the evi- 
dence of her eyes too, and when she could 
no longer doubt that the noble defender of 
her father-land was Harold, she was so sur- 
prised and so happy, that, in the overflowing 
of her feelings, she might have committed 
some folly, if, just at this moment, one of the 
elder ladies of the party had not led her to a 
more quiet comer of the room, in order to 
question the Swedish stranger at her ease, 
about every thing that she wanted to know. 

This lady belonged to that class known in 
every part of the world, which bears a re- 
semblance to the parasitical plants, that draw 
their nourishment from the trees round which 
Aey twine themselves. As this lady wore a 
brown dress, and brown ribbands on her cap, 
we will give her the name of Madam Brown. 
Susanna must now render account to Madam 
Brown of her family, her home, why she 
came to Norway, how she liked living there, 
&c. &c. To all this Susanna answered very 
openly; but when the conversation turned 
upon her present situation, and her lady, she 
became rather more reserved. But on this 
subject. Madam Brown was more desirous of 
giving than of receiving information. ' I 
knew the Oefwerstinna,' said she, ' when she 
was young ; she was a beautiful young lady, 
but always rather proud ; I did not mind this 



myself, we were always very good friends ; 
I have been told I ought to pay her a visit at 
Semb, but I don't know, I have not seen ber 
since she has become so strange. How can 
you live with her, my dear child 1 She must 
be so dreadfully gloomy ! ' 

Susanna answered with warm praise of 
her lady, and said that she was very sad, and 
she feared had been very unfortunate, but 
that this only bound her to her the more 
strongly. 

^Unfortunate,' began Madam Brown, again, 
^yes, if that were all,— but !' 

Susanna, astonished, asked what she 
meant. 

Madam Brown answered, ' I do not say or 
believe any harm of her, and always defend 
her, but there is something very strange about 
her, at any rate — would you believe that 
there are people malicious enough to talk of 
— to suspect — a murder ? ' 

Susanna could neither speak nor think; 
she stared at the speaker. 

' Yes, yes,' continued Madam, Brown, ^ so 
they say ; it is true, that the Oefwerste, who 
was a violent man, was most guilty in the 
affair ; but then she must have known of it 
— so they say. You must know she had a 
boy with her — the son of her sister. The 
mother died after she had given the boy to 
the care of her sister and brother-in-law. 
What happens, then } One day the boy dis- 
appears, and is never heard of again ; no one 
knows what became of him ; but his cloak 
was found upon a rock, near the sea, and 
some drops of blood upon the stones. The 
boy had disappeared ; and his property was 
very convenient to his relations, for the Oef- 
werste Hjelm had spent every thing that he 
and his wife possessed. But God, in his 
justice, punished the Oefwerste ; for he re- 
mained five years lame and dumb, and his 
wife has not known a happy hour from that 
time.' 

Susanna turned pale, and as zealously as 
she had before defended the honor of her 
countr}^, did she now maintain the innocence 
of her lady. But she was interrupted by 
the friendly host, who invited her to join the 
rest of the young people in playing and 
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dancing. Susanna was so much agitated by 
what she had heard, and longed so anxiously 
to return home to her lady, whom she loved 
more than ever, now that she had heard her 
so cruelly calumniated, that she begged to 
be excused from taking part in the Christmas 
games, and announced her intention of re- 
turning home. She would not, however, 
take Harold away ; and determined, fearless- 
ly, to return home alone. ' She could drive, 
and she could easily find the way.' But no 
Booner did Harold perceive her intention, than 
he prepared to accompany her ; and it was 
of no use for Susanna to say any thing against 
it. Host and hostess, in their hospitality, 
opposed their departure warmly, and threat- 
ened them with the ^ Aasgaardsreja,' which 
would meet them on the way, and carry them 
of{^ if they persisted in their unwise resolu- 
tion. But they did so; and were accompa- 
nied by the hostess even to their sleigh. Su- 
sanna thanked her warmly for her kindness, 
promised the amiable Thea that they would 
often see one another, and kissed tenderly the 
little Mina who hung upon her neck. 

No sooner was Susanna in the sleigh, 
among the hills and woods, than she relieved 
her heart by repeating to Harold the story 
that she had just heard ] and equal to the 
horror she had felt, was Harold's anger at 
these shameful calumnies, and the baseness 
of her, who propagated these vile creations 
of her own black heart. He fell into such a 
passion with old Madam Brown, and made 
so many threatening demonstrations, and the 
horse therewith made so many springs and 
plunges, that Susanna was glad to turn the 
conversation upon some other subject. She 
asked him, therefore, what the Aasgaards- 
reja was, and why their hostess had thought 
to frighten them with it ? 

Harold now resumed his usual manner, 
and declared that this was no matter of jest- 
ing. The Aasgaardsreja, said he, ^consists 
of those spirits that are not good enough to 
deserve heaven, and yet not bad enough to 
be sent to hell. In this troop ride those ad- 
dicted to intemperance, to polite falsehood, 
or to any of the milder forms of sin. In ex* 
piation of their oSences, they must wander 



about till the end of the world. At the head 
of the troop rides Reisa-Rova, who is to be 
known by her long train. She is followed 
by a numerous band of both sexes. The 
horses are coal black, and their eyes shine 
in the dark like fire ; they are guided by bri- 
dles of red-hot iron ; and, as they rush over 
land and water, the wild halloo of the riders, 
the snorting of the horses, the rattling of the 
iron bits, is heard to a great distance. — 
Where they throw a saddle upon the roof, 
there must a man die; and where they 
know there will be violence or murder, 
there they enter, seat themselves on the door- 
posts, and laugh, and knock, and rattle upon 
the doors. When one hears the Aasgaards- 
reja coming, he must immediately throw him- 
self on the ground, and pretend to be asleep ; 
otherwise he will be borne along with the 
troop, and thrown down at some place at a 
distance from that where he was taken up. 
Those who are thus carried off, remain sick 
and melancholy for the rest of their lives. 
But he who, on the approach of the train, 
throws himself down in this way, will suffer 
no injury, unless some of the company 
should spit upon him, as they pass ; in thia 
case he has only to spit again, after the troop 
has gone by, and no harm will come of it. 

Harold added, that this troop was usually 
out on Christmas night, and that nothing was 
more possible than that they might meet it 
themselves that night. In this case, Susanna 
had nothing to do but to spring quickly from 
the sleigh, throw herself upon the ground, 
and hide her face in the snow till the wild 
band had gone; by. 

Susanna declared she did not believe in 
the story ; but Harold said so seriously, that 
she would one day be convinced of its truth, 
and Susanna was naturally so well inclined 
to believe in the marvellous, that she often, 
particularly in the narrow passes, oast a look 
upwards, half fearing, half hoping that the 
black horses, with their fiery eyes and glow- 
ing bridles might show themselves. But 
only the bright stars looked down upon her, 
now and then dimmed by the northern lights, 
that waved their shining, fleeting veils over 
the vault of heaven. Arrived at Semb, they 
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saw the usual faint gleam of light from the 
lady's window. Susanna's heart was moved, 
and with a deep sigh she said, 'Ah, 
what a wicked world this is ! To add to the 
heaTf burden, and make misfortune a crime ! 
What, what can we do for her, to defend her 
from the attacks of malice 1 ' 

' Madam Brown, at least, shall not spread 
her lies any further,' said Harold, ^ I will go 
to her to-morrow morning, and compel her 
to swallow her own words, and frighten her 
from ever letting them pass her lips again.' 

' Ah, that is good ! ' cried Susanna, enrap- 
tured. 

* If an accident happens to a child,' cried 
Harold, passionately, 'immediately to sup- 
pose a wilful murder ! could any thing be 
baser or more absurd? No, these snakes 
shall not hiss about the unhappy lady ! It 
shall be my care to crush them ! ' And 
Harold pressed Susanna's hand in parting, 
and left her. 

' And it shall be my care,' thought Susjuma, 
with tearful eyes, ^ to love her, and to serve 
her truly. Perhaps when order and comfort 
are spread about her, and one little pleasure 
after another is added to her life, who can 
say? — perhaps she may even become re- 
conciled to Ufa.' 



QUIET WEEKS 

Whsn o'er the sallen face of heaven 
Dark clouds are by the north wind driven, 
When woods pat on their mourning weeds, 
And the bright stream no longer leads 
Its dimpled waters through the plain, 
And earth submits to winter's chain ; 
Then brighter for the cold without, 
The cheerful fires within shine out ; 
More closely bind the gentle ties 
Of love and kindly sympathies — 
And though stem winter rules the earth, 
Spring dawns beside the social hearth. 

Yblhatsk. 

Hast thou heard, in deep caverns, the fall- 
ing of the water-drop, as with its heavy, un- 
ceasing, wasting fall, it wears away the 
ground ? Hast thou heard the murmuring of 
the brook, that flows gayly between green 



banks, while nodding flowers and the bright 
lights of heaven are mirrored in its waves I 
Then hast thou seen the images of the two 
kinds of quiet life, which are as diflerent from 
one another as heaven from hell. Both are lived 
upon this earth, and both were lived at Semb 
in Heimdale during the following month, the 
first by Fru Astrid, the second by Susan- 
na; but at times the wearing drops were 
blown aside by a transient breeze, and at 
times the waters of the dancing brook were 
somewhat turbid. 

January passed away with its increasing 
sunsi^ine, and its wintry magnificence. The 
brinks of the waterfalls were planted with 
flowers, palms, vines, and fruit-trees, of ice. 
The finches with their scarlet breasts shone 
like dancing flames upon the white snow. 
Woods and plains were brilliant with daz- 
zling crystals — the freshness of the air, the 
song of the thrush, the blinding splendor of 
the snow-fields — all announced the reign of 
winter. There was felling of wood in the 
forest, whence songs from Tegn^r's Frithiof 
resounded — there was riding in sledges in 
the valley, there was walking on snow-shoes 
on the mountains. Every where was the 
fresh, stirring life of winter. 

The strife at Semb, between Sweden and 
Norway, had lost much of its vigor since 
Christmas. It is true, Harold made several 
attacks upon Swedish ice and Swedish woods, 
but Susanna did not seem to think them made 
in earnest, and would not allow herself to be 
drawn into a contest, and the last attempt 
upon the Swedish wind failed so entirely, 
that Harold resolved to give the matter up, 
and looked about for some other subject of 
contention to keep himself warm through 
the winter. 

February and March came on. This is 
the severest part of a northern winter. In 
January he was still young ; but now he is 
grown old, and grey, and burdensome, par* 
ticularly in the huts of the improvident. The 
stores in the cottage and the cow-yard are 
nearly spent. It is hard for hungry children 
to draw home wood from the forest, when it 
is to cook for them only miserable water- 
gruel, and perhaps not always even that 
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April came, this is called a month of spring ] 
and the larks sing among the clouds. But 
often in the deep valleys, the greatest want 
and suffering prevails. Then the poor peas- 
ant often scatters ashes and sand upon the 
snow that covers his acres, that it may melt 
the sooner, and that he may plough up his 
ground between the snow*'walls that fence it 
in. Susanna was duriiig this month well 
known in the cottages of ' the valley, and 
found abundant employment fdr her sympa- 
thy and ready kindness: 

Harold, not to lose 00 good an opportunity 
of inspiring Susanna with horror of himself, 
and his character, appeared quite unmoved 
by the accounts she gave of the suffering 
which she had witnessed, and rejected, with a 
decided ' No ! ' all her projects for its relief. 
He talked much of severity, of wholesome 
lectures, etc., and Susanna was not slow in 
calling him 'The most cruel, unchristian 
man — a perfect misanthrope — wolves and 
bears had more heart ! ' Never would she 
ask him for any thing again. She might as 
well talk to stocks and stones ! And Susan- 
na would go away and* weep bitter tears. 
But when she found that want was quietly 
relieved by the hand of the misanthrope, 
when she found that in many cases her own 
plans were followed, then would she weep 
indeed, but her tears were tears of pleasure ; 
and all her resolutions of unfriendly reserve 
were forgotten in a moment. By degrees 
Harold forgot his harshness. The interest of 
the subject was too great to allow him to 
maintain it. And before they were aware 
of it, both were heartily engaged in promot- 
ing the same objects but with some differ- 
ence in the manner. Susanna had begun by 
giving away every thing she possessed. As 
she had now nothing more to give, she began 
to listen to Harold's views of the subject. 
He thought that, in general, for the poor 
about themi, alms were less necessary than 
prudent counsel and friendly sympathy, tftat 
should give life to the desponding heart, and 
strength to the weary hands that were ready 
to sink, and encourage to hope and to labor 
again. 
Among the class of people who work for 



their daily bread, are some who can help 
themselves, others whom no one can help ; but 
by far the greatest number are those who by 
wise counsel and assistance may be taught 
to help themselves, and attain to comfort and 
independence. 

Harold thought it very important to turn 
the attention of the people more exclusively 
to^the raising of cattle, for he was convinced 
this was the only means by which these re- 
gions could become prosperous. And as 
soon as the snow melted, and the ground was 
free from ice, he went out with the servants 
and laborers, and occupied himself busily in 
clearing the fields of the stones with which 
these regions are thickly sown. He laid 
out new pastures, in order to provide better 
food for the cattle, and Susanna's heart 
beat with pleasure when she saw his per- 
severance, and how he put his own hand 
to the work, and animated all by his ex- 
ample and cheerful spirits. Harold had 
now often his favorite dishes for dinner, 
and even Susanna herself began to find some 
of them very palatable, and among these 
may be mentioned barley soup and little 
herrings.* 

Harold was so busy, in the spring, with his 
works and his workmen, that he had very 
little time to pass with Susanna, either in 
peace or discord. But as it occurred to him 
that he might possibly in time have weak 
lungs, he visited the dairy every moming to 
receive a glass of new milk from* her hand. 
He would present her in return with a fresh 
spring flower, or sometimes, by way of vari- 
ety with a thistle, (which was always thrown 
indignantly into a comer,) and then observed 
attentively the arrangements of the dairy, 
and Susanna's motions as she strained the 
milk from the pails into the milk-pans, and 
then placed them on the shelf. During this 
contemplation,' he lost himself in the follow- 
ing soliloquy : ' 

< Well, that is whal one may call handi- 
ness ! How well she looks when she is at 

* This dish, with which in Norway every dinner begins, 
is thus served— every guest has a plate of soup and a 
little dish of herrings plsLced before him, and takes in turn 
I alntofherringandaspoonfalof broA. 
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work, and with such a cheerful, pleasant air; 
every thing she touches looks pretty ; every 
thing thrives under her care; if she were 
only not quite so passionate and violent in 
her temper ! But it does not come from her 
heart, for there never was a better heart. 
Men and animals love her, and feel them- 
selves happy near her. Ah, fortunate will 
be the man — who — .'' 

Shall we not take a look into Susanna's heart 
too? There, matters stand thus. Harold 
had, partly by his teazing and mischief, partly 
by his kindness, his stories, and the real 
worth which Susanna could not but acknowl- 
edge, so wound himself into all her thoughts 
and feelings, that she could not possibly ban- 
ish him from them. In anger or in gratitude, 
in blame or in approval, she must be always 
thinking of him. Many an evening she lay 
down wishing that she might never see him 
again, but rose in the morning longing to 
meet him. Her feelings were like April 
weather. 



A MAT DAY. 

Faisxs the first faint blushes of the dawn, 
Than the full splendor of the noonday light ; 
Dearer the first pale flowers in early spring-time bom, 
Than all that summer boasts of fair and bright. 

It was in the beginning of the month of 
May ; a heavy shower of rain had just ceas- 
ed. The wind came from the south, was 
fresh and mild, and drove white fleecy 
clouds before it oVer the bright blue sky. In 
the yard, at Semb, which had been deserted 
daring the shower, all was now life and mo- 
tion. The ducks were plashing in the pud- 
dles, bathing, and washing their soiled plu- 
mage. 

'The knight' scratched in the earth, and 
then began to call aloud, to make it known 
that he had something good to give away, 
and when two snujl speckled hens obeyed 
the summons, he let one grain of corn after 
another fall from his beak, which the hens 
accepted, without further ceremony or com- 
pliment. 

The turkey-cock was in a great embarrass- 



ment. His white dames, supposing the in- 
vitation of the cock to be general, ran upon 
their long legs as fast as they could, and 
thrust their heads in between the two hens, 
intending to take their share in the enter- 
tainment. The knightly cock drew back in 
some surprise, and rather haughtily, but was 
too much of a gentleman to affront the for- 
ward dames; but the two speckled hens 
tumed their backs upon them. The deserted 
turkey-cock gabbled desperately, and swell- 
ing with rage approached his black help- 
mate, who was silent, and looked up pite- 
ously to heaven. 

Under the kitchen windows, a black cat 
and her family were diverting themselves, 
with a thousand gambols ; while over them 
the mice peeped down curiously from the 
gutter, drank the rain-water, snuffed the 
fresh air, and then crept quietly back under 
the tiles. 

The flies stretched their legs and began to 
promenade in the sunshine. 

In the yard stood a high ash-tree, from 
whose top swung a magpie's nest. A crowd 
of magpies, competitors for the air-palace, 
assembled about it, fluttering and screaming, 
each endeavoring to take possession and to 
drive the rest away. At last two remained 
conquerors in the nest. There they laughed 
and caressed each other, rocked by the south 
wind. The expelled magpies consoled 
themselves by flying down to the feeding- 
trough of the house dog, and eating from it, 
while the proud Alflero, sitting in front of his 
kennel, observed them with haughty compos- 
ure. 

The melodious whistle of the starlings, 
was heard from the roof where they had 
grouped themselves. The grasses shook the 
rain-drops from them in the wind, and the 
star-flower, so dear to the singing birds^ 
raised again its little head to the sun, and 
was greeted by the song of the lark. 

The geese waddled cackling over the 
grass-plot, biting off* the young green shoots. 
It appeared that a change had taken place in 
their society; the tyrant, the white gander, 
had, by accident, become lame, and had lost 
his power and his consequence. Now had 
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the grey an opportunity to show his noble 
character, his generous spirit; but no; the 
grey goose showed nothing of all this. What- 
erer the white one had formerly inflicted up- 
on him, the grey now retaliated in full ; he 
Ktretched oat his neck, and screamed at him, 
and kept him at a distance with cries and 
violence; and the lady geese still gave 
themselves no trouble about the matter ; and 
the white gander must submit to see his ri- 
val rule in the assembly, while he himself 
must limp behind, helpless and despised. 
Susanna, who saw this, lost all her prefer- 
ence for the grey gander, while at the same 
time, she felt no great sympathy with the 
white one. She found that one was no bet- 
ter than the other. 

Susanna had just returned from a visit 
that she had made to a cottage, where she 
had before assisted the housewife in setting 
up a web, and now helped her to take it 
down. Her face glowed with pleasure, at 
the recollection of the scene which she had 
just witnessed at the cottage. The cow had 
that morning calved, and the milk flowed 
free and plentifully, to the inexpressible de- 
light of four pale boys. Their pleasure was 
divided betv^een their delight in the milk, 
and their astonishment at the little active, 
black and white calf; this astonishment was, 
in the youngest, mingled with some fear. 
The weaving, too, had succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation. Susanna helped the mother to 
cut out the clothes in the best manner, and 
her cheerful words and hearty sympathy 
were the cream of the milk breakfast. Think- 
ing on this pleasant scene, Susanna entered 
the yard at Semb, and was greeted by Alfie- 
ro, and all the poultry, with sounds of jubi- 
lee. Just then, cries and notes of distress 
were heard among the birds, and she hast- 
ened to the garden. Here she saw a pair 
of starlings, who with loud cries fluttered 
round the lowest branches of an oak. Some- 
thing moved in the grass with a faint hop- 
ping, and Susanna saw that it was a young 
starling, who had ventured too soon from the 
nest, and had fallen. It uttered a faint cry 
to its parents, who seemed to wish, by their 
fluttering, to keep ofi* a grey cat who glared 
4 



at them from under a cherry tree, with gree- 
dy eyes. Susanna drove away the cat, took 
up the little bird, and warmed it in her bo- 
som. But the parent birds were by no means 
well pleased ; on the contrary, their disquiet 
appeared to increase. Susanna would gladly 
have satisfied them, bUt when she looked up 
and saw the starling nest high up in the 
trunk of the tree, many yards above her 
head, she felt quite helpless. Then the 
dinner-bell rang, Alflero howled dismal- 
ly, and Harold, at the head of his work peo- 
ple, returned from the field. Susanna hast- 
ened to acquaint him with her dilemma, and 
showed him the bird. ' Give it to me,' said 
Harold, ^ I will wring his neck, and we shall 
have a nice little roast for dinner.' 

' No ! can you be so cruel 1 ' cried Su- 
sanna. Harold laughed, without answering ; 
looked up into the oak to see where the 
starling's nest was, and then swung himself 
up into the tree, with great agility, and 
standing 'upon one of the lower branches, 
bent down to Susanna, and said, ^ Give it to 
me ; I will take care of it,' and Susanna 
gave him the bird without further remark. 
Plarold sprang lightly from branch to branch 
holding the bird in his left hand, and ac- 
companied by the parent starlings, who 
made a terrible racket about his head. It 
was, certainly, a surprise to them, to see the 
young one replaced, unhurt, in the nest, but 
it was no longer one to Susanna, and when 
Harold sprang lightly from the tree, he was 
received with kindest looks and warmest 
thanks. 

At this moment, some travelling merchants 
entered the yard, with their wagon loaded 
with wares. Harold said he had some pur- 
chases to make, and wanted Susanna's ad- 
vice. 

Susanna was a woman ; and women are 
very ready to give advice ; always good, of 
course. For some time, Harold had been 
making various purchases, and always con- 
sulted Susanna, by which she felt extremely 
flattered, but could not avoid sometimes 
thinking, ^ But he must be very selfish. He 
thinks only of himself, and buys only for 
himself, and never for his sister, whom he 
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talks BO much about, aud seems to love so 
well. But) these Norwegian men ; they care 
more for themselves than for any body else. 

This idea was fully confinned on the pres- 
ent occaeion. It was really dreadful to see 
how much Harold thought about himself, 
and how every thing was wanted for this dear 
self. This damask he would have for his 
table, this muslin for his curtains, &c., &c. 

Susanna could not forbear trying him, by 
exclaiming at sight of a beautiful stuff for 
dresses ; ^ How pretty this is ! how well it 
would suit your sister ! ' 

^ What ? my sister ! ' exclaimed Harold, 
angrily. ' No, she must buy her own clothes- 
I want this very stuff, for my sofa. Charity 
begins at home, one must take a little care 
of one's self. ' 

' Take care of yourself, then, I have no 
time for it,^ cried Susanna, and turning her 
back upon him and his wares, she left him 
abruptly. 



SPRING INFLUENCES. 

HsATXN tends upon the winds c^spring, 

Fresh thoughts into the hearts of flowers ; 

And oft a gentle whispering 

Is audible at twilight hours, 

Mid the young leaves in quiet sylvan bowers. 

VjELHAVBN. 

May was passing away and June approach- 
ed. From their nests in the airy, leaf-cover- 
ed grottoes that nature had formed for them, 
the starlings sent forth their low pleasant 
whistle, and their lovely warbling. The 
woods of Norway were filled with song and 
fragrance. The peasant maiden leads her 
hefds to the Saeter valleys, singing gayly as 
she goes. 

The labors of the spring were now ended. 
The harvest was trusted to the care of heaven. 
Harold had now more leisure, and devoted 
much of it to Susanna. He taught her the 
names and properties of the plants in the val- 
ley, and was as much delighted by the way 
in which she mangled the Latin names, as by 
the quickness with which she learned and 
applied their useful and medicinal qualities. 

The valley and its beauties became every 



day more familiar and dearer to her. She 
now went again, in the early mornings, to the 
spring where the lady mantles and the silver 
weed grew so luxuriantly, and let her feath- 
ered flock bathe and enjoy themselves. Qa 
Sunday she sometimes wandered into a 
thicket of young oaks and wild rose-bushes, 
which grew at the foot of a mountain called 
the Crystal hill, which shone with wonder- 
ful brilliancy in the light of the setting sun. 
Sometimes she was accompanied by Harold, 
who would relate many wonderful tales of 
Huldran, who lived in the mountain — of the 
dwarf, who cut the brilliant crystals, oa 
which account they are called dwarf jewels; 
of the wonders of the subterranean world, 
such as the rich fancy of the old time cre- 
ated it, and as it still dimly lives in the faith 
of the northern people. Susanna's lively 
fancy was captivated by these wild tales. 
She dreamed herself into the crystal halls of 
the mountain, fancied the song of the water- 
spirit in the flowing of the river, and trees 
and flowers beeaine more beautiful and more 
living to her, when she thought she heard 
elves and cobolds speaking from out them. 
Out of the dull prose of her life and labors, 
sprang a flower of poetry, half reality, half 
fable, which spread a beauty and grace over 
her soul. 

Susanna was not the only one at Semb, to 
whom this spring brought improvement. The 
pale Fru Astrid seemed to rise from her 
gloomy depression, and to breathe in new 
life with the fresh spring air. She went out 
sometimes; when the sun shone warmly, and 
she might be seen sitting for hours together, 
upon a moss-covered stone at the foot of the 
crystal mountain. When Susanna observ- 
ed that she seemed to love this place, she 
brought from the wood clods of earth, with 
blooming linnea and sweet-scented Fyrola, 
and planted them, so that the south wind 
should carry their fragrance to the spot 
where Fru Astrid sat ; she felt a sorrowful 
pleasure in the thought, that this balmy air 
would bear witness to her lady of the devo- 
tion which she dared not express in any oth- 
er manner. 

Susanna would have been richly rewarded 
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if she could have looked into her lady's heart, 
or if she could have read a letter which she 
wrote about this time, from which we make 
the following extract. 

TO BISHOP S. 

* Love is never weary ! ' Thus did I exclaim 
to-day, when your letter reached me, and I 
was filled with the sense of your goodness, 
your heavenly patience. No, you are not 
troublesome to her, who has almost become 
troublesome to herself. And still the same 
spring of hope, the same firm, beautiful faith ! 
Ah ! why do I not better deserve your friend- 
ship ? But 1 have to-day a pleasant word to 
say to you, and I will not withhold it from 
you. 

You would know how' it is with me. Bet- 
ter. For some time I have breathed more 
freely. Quiet days have passed over me , 
mild stars have looked down upon me ; the 
stream has lulled me with its cradle song ; 
the Spring has shed its beneficent influence 
over me. Every thing about me is so glori- 
ons — so rich in life and beauty-^ I some- 
times forget myself in ad miration. It is more 
than thirty years since I have lived in this 
country ! ' 

At times, feelings arise in me like the fresh 
breezes of spring. Then I feel a certain con- 
fidence in the thought, that through my long 
sorrows, I have ever striven to do right — to 
endure patiently unto the end. At times, 
something that is like a mild ray of hope, de- 
scends to me from the blue, spring heavens. 
Yet perhaps these hopes are but spring flow- 
ers, that are to pass away with the spring. 

' I sometimes go out into the open air. I 
sit in a beautiful little oak wood in the val- 
ley, and tHere mild, soothing feelings come 
over me. The wind bears to me odors inex- 
pressibly sweet. These reveal to me the 
world of healing, strengthening powers that 
are at work about me, yet so quietly, so un- 
obtrusively, disclosing theinselves only by 
their perfume and their calm beauty. I sat 
there this evening at the foot of the moun- 
tain. The sun was going down, but it was 
still warm in the little wood. Near me some 
sheep were feeding with their tender lambs. 
They regarded me with surprised but fear- 



less looks ; a little bell rang clear attd low, 
as they wandered here and there on the green 
turf. It was so still and calm that I heard 
the little insects, that hummed in the grass at 
my feet ; and I know not what of pleasure, 
of delight, came over me. At this moment 
I felt a pleasure in existence, like the lambs, 
the insects. I can then still enjoy — kind, 
bountiful nature ! On thy heart might mine 

perhaps But that pale, bleeding bdy 

stands before me — the murderer stands there, 
stands ever between me and the peace of my 
soul ! Could I sometimes hear your voice, 
could I see your clear hope-inspiring look, 
then might I perhaps again learn — to look 
up. But I ask you not to come to me. Ah, 
I wish no one to approach me ! ^ But be no 
longer so anxious for me, my friend. I am 
better, I have good people about me who pro- 
vide for the comfort of my outward life. Let 
your loving thoughts rest upon me as hither- 
to — perhaps, one day, light may beam into 
my heart.' 



MA.N, AND WIFE. 



A RVW CONTXNTtON. 



' I WILL show you what sort of fellow lam.* 

&IVVL SirAODA. 



We have seen that Harold had as little 
liking for a life that flowed smooth as oil, as 
Griseldas's husband, of blessed memory. 
Perhaps he thought his intercourse with Su- 
sanna began to partake a little too much of 
this placidity, and, since he could no longer 
excite her horror as a misanthrope, he resolv- 
ed to appear before her in the character of a 
tyrant to women. 

* I expect my sister here in a few days,' 
said he to Susanna, one evening in an indif- 
ferent tone. ^ I want her here, for she will 
sew for me, and put my things in order. 
Alette is a good-natured, handy girl, and I 
think of keeping her with me 'till I am mar- 
ried and have a wife to wait on me.' 

' Have a wife to wait upon you ! ' cried Su- 
sanna, one may imagine in what tone. 

' Certainly. Woman is made to be subject to 
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man, and I have no idea of teaching my wife 
any thing else ; I will be master in my own 
house.' 

* The Norwegian men must be despots, ty- 
rants, real heathens, Turks.' 

* Every morning at six o'clock exactly my 
wife shall get up and make my coffee.' 

* But suppose she will not ? ' 

< Will not? I shall teach her to will. And 
if she does not do it willingly, she shall do 
it unwillingly. I shall suffer no disobedience, 
and shall let her understand that, in good 
earnest. And, if she does not want to be 
taught it, I advise her to get up at six o'clock, 
and make my coffee, and bring it to my bed- 
side. 

^ Well, I never heard any thing like that ! 

You are the most God be merciful to 

women in this dreadful country.' 

^ And she shall get me a good dinner every 
day, otherwise — I shall not take it very well. 
She shall not give me a dinner of odds and 
ends more than once a month, on Saturday ; 
and then the cooking must be very rich.' 

* If you want rich cooking, you must pro- 
vide richly.' 

* I shall not trouble myself about that, that 
will be my wife's business. She must pro- 
vide the stores for the house-keeping as she 
can.' 

* I hope you will never have a wife, or that 
she will be a perfect Xantippe.' 

' I shall know how to provide against that. 
And for this purpose she shall, from the 
first, pull off my boots every evening. All 
depends upon a man's taking his stand in 
time, for women are by nature terribly fond 
of power.' 

' Because men are such tyrants.' 

* And so trifling too.' 

' Because men have taken possession of all 
important things.' 
' And full of whims.' 

* Because men are stuffed full of obstinacy.' 
' And changeable.' 

* Because men are not worthy of constan- 
cy.' 

' And wilful and passionate.' 

' Because men are so unreasonable.' 

'But I,' continued Harold, 'will have no wil- 



ful, passionate, and imperious wife. It is the 
men that spoil women, they are too patient, 
too yielding, too good. But in my house it 
will be qnite another thing. I shall not spoil 
my wife. On the contrary, she must show 
herself patient, yielding, and attentive to me. 
It, is on this account that I have sent for my 
sister ; she will not expect me to give her my 
seat, she will not — • ' 

At this moment a carriage was heard to 
enter the court-yard and stop before the door. 
Harold looked from the window, uttered an 
exclamation of surprise and pleasure, and 
went like an arrow from the room. Susanna 
looked eagerly from the window, and watch- 
ed Harold, as he lifted a young lady from 
the carriage, pressed her long and closely in 
his arms, and only left her to load himself 
with the bundles and bandboxes which she 
had brought with her. 

* This is his tyranny then, is it ? ' thought 
Susanna — and satisfied that it was Harold's 
sister whom he had thus received, she went 
into the kitchen to make preparations for the 
evening meal. When she returned to the 
sitting-room, she found the brother and sister 
there. With beaming eyes, Harold present- 
ed his sister to Susanna, and then began to 
dance with her, laughing and singing. Su- 
sanna had never seen him so gay. 

At supper, Harold had eyes only for his 
sister, whom he waited upon attentively. It 
is true, that now and then he would play her 
some trick, for which she would scold him, 
but this seemed only to heighten his spirits. 
Fru Astrid did not, this evening, leave her 
room, and Harold could devote his attention 
entirely to Alette. After supper he sealed 
himself near her upon a sofa, and while he 
held her hand in his, reminded her of their 
childish days, and how they used to quarrel 
with each other. 

'You were intolerably provoking/ ^^ 
Alette. 

' And you intolerably discreet and wise. 
Do you remember how we used toquarreia 
breakfast-time, that is, how I quarrelled, for 
you said wonderfully little, and carried yoo^' 
self disdainfully and sagely, because you 
were a little taller than I.' 
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* I remember, too, how you would some- 
times quit the field and leave your breakfast, 
that you might complain to our mother that 
you could not endure my consequential airs.' 

* Yes, and how little I used to get by it ! 
I was only obliged to hear, ^ Alette is much 
wiser than you — Alette knows much more 
than you do.' This tasted rather sour, so I 
had to eat up your sweetmeats ' . 

* Yes, naughty boy, that you did, and want- 
ed to persuade me that a mouse had done it.' 

* Yes, I was a nau^ty boy ; mischievous, 
saucy, unbearable.' 

' And I an insufferably conceited, moraliz- 
ing girl. For every trick you played upon 
me, I gave you a dish of morality.' 

' No, not one, sister, but seven or more,' 
cried Harold, laughing, and kissing Alette's 
hand. * But,' he continued, ' they were well 
deserved. But I, wretch, how glad I was 
when I left you to go to the University.' 

' And I was not very much grieved at it, 
for I could then have my sewing, and my lit- 
tle affairs inpeace. But when yon came home 
three years after, then we turned over a new 
leaf J then, indeed, was I proud of my brother.' 

* And I of my sister. Do you know. Alette, 
you must break with Lexow, I really cannot 
lose you. Stay with me, instead of going to 
that inhospitable, cold Nordland, which, I am 
sure, you cannot bear.' 

' We must ask Lexow about that, brother.' 
Thus did the conversation long continue, 
but became by degrees more serious and 
more quiet. The brother and sister seemed 
to be speaking of their future, and this is al- 
ways a serious subject. But now and then a 
hearty laugh disturbed the quiet of their con- 
sultations. Susanna had withdrawn to the 
next room in order to leave the brother and 
sister more at liberty. Her heart was agitat- 
ed by unaccustomed, mournful feelings. She 
leaned her forehead against the cool glass of 
the windows, looked out into the beautiful 
summer evening, and listened to the low, con- 
fiding voices within. The twilight spread its 
thin veil over the valley, and wood and field, 
niountain and valley, heaven and earth, seem- 
ed to be united in a gentle sympathy. In 



the gra5s the flowers nodded to each other ■• 
they slept, and from the leaves that moved 
softly from side to side, Susanna thought 
she heard softly whispered ^ brother ! sister ! ' 
With a nameless longing she opened her 
armS; as if she would embrace some one, 
and when they closed empty upon her breast 
sorrowful tears flowed down her cheeks, 
while she whispered, ' little Hulda ! ' 

Little Hulda ! All honor to thy loveliness, 
to thy golden curls ! But I believe Susan- 
na's tears flowed not for thee alone ! 



ALETTE. 



MiRBOBXD in the gay beauty of thine eyet , 
I see the flickering rays the tapeM fling ; 
Bat oft a soft, clear radiance in fliem litis, 
Like light reflected from an angel's wing. 

VSLHAVSir. 

When Susanna went the next morning to 
Alette,, to inquire how she had slept, she 
found Harold already with his sister, and 
round her were spread out all the stuffs, 
handkerchiefs, table-covers, etc., which Har- 
old had told Susanna he was buying for 
himself; they had been, in truth, designed 
as presents to his sister on the occasion of 
her approaching marriage. She had no soon- 
er entered the room, than, to her great sur- 
prise, the brother and sister both begged her 
to accept the pretty dress which Harold had, 
by her advice, bought for his sister. Susan- 
na blushed and declined it, but could not 
resist Harold's earnestness, and took the gift 
with thanks ; but it did not give her pleasure. 
Tears filled her eyes ; and she felt herself 
poor in more than one regard. 

When Harold had gone out Alette poured 
forth a warm eulogium upon him, concluding 
with these words : * Yes, one may be angry 
with him ten times a day before one knows 
him well ; but this is certain, that where he 
wishes to be loved no one can help loving 
him.' Susanna listened silently to Alette's 
words, and her heart beat with emotions 
sweet and painful at the same time. Break- 
fast was announced, and the conversation. 
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was interrupted. Alette was about twenty 
years old, and had the fine form, the clear 
complexion, the delicate features with which 
nature seems to have especially endowed her 
Norwegian daughters. There was some- 
thing delicate and transparent in her whole 
appearance, and her body seemed only a 
light Yeil to the living soul. Her manners 
and conversation were very fascinating, and 
discovered fine natural powers and much 
cultivation. She was betrothed to a rich 
merchant in the North, to whom she was to 
be married in the autumn, and had now 
come to pass a little time with her brother, 
and some other near relations, in Hailing 
dale. 

Susanna felt somewhat embarrassed in 
Alette's company. Beside this delicate, al- 
most ethereal being, she felt for the first time 
an unpleasant misgiving, that she was stout 
and clumsy. 

A change had taken place at Semb from 
the hour of Alette's arrival. Her pleasant 
manners, and her talents for society, had 
made her the central point to which all were 
attracted. Even Fru Astrid felt her influ- 
ence, and took part in the conversations 
which Alette knew how to make interesting 
to her. The Oefwerstinna herself did not con- 
tribute less to the pleasure of the society, 
whenever, in the interest of the conversation, 
she forgot her sorrows ; and then her words 
disclosed a deeply feeling heart, and thought- 
ful mind. Susanna regarded her, at these 
times, with delight and admiration. But 
often some painful thought would recall 
the lady from this happy forgetfulness, some 
dark remembrance would glide in like 
a ghost between her and pleasure — the 
words would die upon her pale lips — her 
hand was carried to her heart — and she no 
longer heard or remarked what was passing 
about her, till the interest of the conversa- 
tion could again chain her attention. 

They often read aloud. Alette had in this 
a peculiar talent, and it was a pleasure to 
hear from her lips the poems of Velhaven 
and Vergeland, two young men, who, though 
personally unfriendly, have united in sincere 
love for their country, and in rich offerings to 
her literature. 



Susanna, in the meanwhile, found herself 
every day less happy. Harold now no long- 
er sought her society ; he seemed when near 
Alette almost to have forgotten her. In the 
conversations to which she now often listen- 
ed there was much that moved her feelings, 
much that awakened in her inquiry and con- 
jecture. But when she wished to give ex- 
pression to her thoughts and emotions, when 
she wished to take her share in the conver- 
sation, and show that she too could think and 
speak, her words were so ill chosen, her 
thoughts were so indistinct, that she drew 
back, mortified and abashed } and the more, 
that she saw Harold's eyes cast down, and 
Alette's tumed upon her in some astonish- 
ment. Then she would inwardly resolve 
never again to open her lips upon subjects 
that she did not understand. 

But all this grieved her deeply; and in 
her dejection she bitterly lamented that she 
had not received a more careful education. 
* Ah,' she would sigh from the depths of her 
heart, 'if I only knew a little more! If I 
possessed but one single talent ! ' 



AN EVENING IN THE EVERY -DAT ROOM. 

Whkn the faint morning dawns, the day miut follow, 
For light must ever triumph. 

It was a beautiful summer evening. The 
soft air came in at the open window, 
bearing with it the fragrance of the new- 
mown hay. At one table, Susanna was 
making the steaming tea, of which the Nor- 
wegians are almost as fond as the English : 
at the other, sat Fru Astrid, with Harold 
and Alette, occupied with a beautiful work 
which had just appeared, 'Snorro Sturlason's 
Stories of Norwegian Kings, translated from 
the Icelandic, by I. Aal.' He had just been 
reading aloud Aal's interesting introduction 
to the Saga of Erik Rode, and Erik Kar- 
lefsne, and now continued to read both these 
histories, which contain the account of the 
first discovery of America, and of which we 
here make a short abstract. 
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'At the end of the te^th century, when 
Northern Vikings were conducting their pi- 
ratical expeditions against the South, and 
Christianity with the gospel of peace was 
advancing to the North, there lived in Ice- 
land a man of note, named Herjulf. His 
son was called Bjame, and was a bold young 
man, who showed an early love of adven- 
ture and foreign travel. He soon possessed 
a ship of his own, and gladly left the land. 
As he, one summer, returned to his native 
island, he found that his father had gone to 
Greenland, and established himself there. 
Then Ejarne put to sea again ] he would, he 
said, make winter* cheer with his father, ac- 
cording to the old custom, and so steered for 
Greenland. 

^After he had sailed three days, a strong 
northeast wind arose, together with a thick 
fog, so that Bjame and his crew no longer 
knew where they were. This lasted many 
days. At last the sun appeared again, and 
they could discover the ^ comers of heaven.' 
Then they saw before them a country over- 
grown with wood, and covered with little 
hills. Bjarne wished not to land here, be- 
cause this could not be Greenland, where he 
knew the mountains were high and covered 
with snow. So they sailed on with a south- 
west wind, till they came to another country, 
which was mountainous and had high snow- 
covered hills. But Bjame thought this also 
was not Greenland, and sailed further till he 
cam.e to the land which he sought, and found 
the habitation of his father. 

* During a visit to Eric Tarl, in Norway, 
Bjame spoke of his voyage, and of the 
strange lands he had seen. Leif, son of 
Eric the red, was filled with longing to visit 
these unknown regions, bought a ship, which 
he manned with fifty-three men, and put to 
sea to seek for the new land. At first, he 
came to a country full of snow and moun- 
tains, which appeared to him ^not at all 
beautiful.' Then they perceived a wooded 
land, whose shore was covered with white 
sand. They sailed still further west, and 
came to a noble country, where they found 
grape-vines, and Indian com, and the beauti- 
ful tree ' Masur.' 



'They called this land Vinland, built 
houses, and passed the winter there, which 
was so mild that the grass hardly withered. 
The length of the days and nights was more 
equal than in Iceland and Greenland. And 
Leif was a strong msui, of noble, manly as- 
pect, and wise and prudent in all things. 
After this expedition, he grew in wealth and 
in importance, and was every where called 
the fortunate. 

^ Of the voyages to the new land which 
followed that of Leif, that of Karlefsnes is the 
most remarkable; but whether because heavy 
maladies visited the yoang colony, or wheth- 
er it was that a longing for home drew the 
Northmen from the country of vines back to 
their snow-covered land, certain it is that 
they made no abiding settlement in the new 
world.' 

Many Icelandic historians prove that in 
every age from the discovery of Leif, down 
to the time of Columbus, America was visi* 
ted by the Northmen. 

We have proofs and memorials of these 
voyages not merely in these relations, but also 
in that remarkable stone now called ^ Dighton 
writing rock,' on the bank of the Taunton 
river, in Massachusetts, whose hieroglyphics, 
recently copied by American antiquaries 
confirm the truth of these narrations. 

Harold now. commented upon these figures 
with great zeal, observing that similar in- 
scriptions were still to be found in Norway 
engraved upon old walls, grave-stones, &c. 
* Do you see, Alette,' cried he, this represents 
a woman with a little child, probably Kar- 
lefsne's wife, who bore a son during her res- 
idence in Vinland. And this must be an ox ; 
mention is made in the Saga of Karlefsne, of 
an ox, who terrified the natives by his bellow- 
ing. These figures on the right represent 
the natives of the country. This is a shield, 
and these Runic letters — 

'A very good imagination is needful for all 
this;' laughingly interrapted Alette, who 
was not quite so patriotic as her brother, ' but 
grant that this is sufficient proof of the dis- 
covery of America by our forefathers, what 
then ? Of what advantage has it been to 
the world ? Is it not sad to know that such 
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important discoveries have been made only 
to be lost 1 Had not Columbus, many centu* 
ries later, braved, at the same time, the big- 
otry of man, and the terrors of the unknown 
seas, we might at this day have known noth- 
ing of America, or of this stone, the vestige 
of our forefathers in the new world.' 

' But, my dear Alette,- cried Harold, is it 
not clear as sunlight, that, but for these 
voyages of the Northmen, Columbus would 
never have conceived the idea of seeking a 
land beyond the great sea? At the time in 
which Columbus lived, the little ships of the 
Northmen visited all the coasts of Europe. 
They made voyages to Spain, and the fame 
of their Vinland discoveries went with 
them. Besides, and this is worthy of note, 
Columbus himself, a few years before he 
undertook his great voyage of discovery, 
visited Iceland, rather, as Robertson says, to 
extend his knowledge of naval afiairs, than 
to increase his wealth.' 

' But,' said Alette, * Washington Irving, in 
his life of Columbus, speaks, it is true, of 
this visit to Iceland, but denies that he re- 
ceived there the first idea of his great dis- 
covery.' 

' That is incredible, after what we see and 
hear ; hear now what Aal says of the time 
when Columbus stayed in Iceland.' 

^ The ancient chronicles were held in great 
honor in Iceland at this time ; different copies 
of the various Sagas passed from hand to 
hand, and served to beguile the long winter 
evenings. These ancient tales certainly 
threw a light over his dim conjectures, and 
how great must have been their effect upon 
him, now treading the very ground from 
which the expedition had been sent forth, 
and hearing the history of these bold adven- 
turers, from the lips of their descendants.' 
' Is not this perfectly natural and probable ? 
Can you any longer • doubt. Alette 1 Be 
converted, I beg of you; leave Irving for 
Aal.' 

' I am inclined to be on Harold's side, said 
Fm Astrid, with eamestness of look and 
voice. Great and important discoveries are 
seldom made without long preparation ; they 
ha.r9 oUen lain tauwldering through quiet 



ages, till the breath of mind, or perhaps of ! 
chance has farmed the glimmering fire into 
a flame that has given light to the universe. 
When we look upon a flower, we can. go 
back to the stem, the root, buried in the 
ground, and to the seed, which contained the 
future plant in its dark bosom. And shall 
not all things in the earth tend to a like un- 
folding? In the obscure voyages of the 
Northmen, I see the seed borne by the wind, 
which afterward sent out its roots from the 
soil of Vinland, till a powerful genius was 
led by them to complete the work, and dis- 
cover the new world to the old. 

Harold was delighted with these thoughts, 
which were as a fresh breeze to his sails, 
and expressed all the admiration with which 
his bosom glowed for the ancient heroes of 
the North. ' It was for these men,' he said, 
< these men of few words and mighty deeds, 
to whom danger was sport, and the rushiog 
of the storm, music ; it was for them only, to 
discover new worlds, and re^rd it as no 
mighty achievement. Great deeds were to 
them matters of every day occurrence.' 

Alette shook her pretty head at this en- 
thusiasm for the old time. She would not 
deny that this time had a certain greatness, 
but yet to her it was not truly great. She 
spoke of the revenge, the oppression, the 
base cruelty with which the annals of these 
times were stained. 

'But,' replied Harold, *the contempt of 
suffering and death, this noble contempt, so 
universal among the men of that time, took 
off the edge of cruelty. Our weak race has 
hardly an idea of the power which men of 
that time displayed in the endurance of suf- 
fering ; they excited their brave spirits to the 
highest pitch of heroism, feeling in such 
moments, that they were more than mortal. 
Thus, the heroes sing in the pangs of death; 
thus, the Swede Hjelmar dies in the arms of 
his friend, the Norwegian Odd, while he 
greets the eagles who are hovering over him, 
eager to drink his blood ; thus dies Ragnar 
Lodbrog, in the cave of serpents ; while the 
hissing snakes drive their fangs into his 
heart, he recounts his victories, and closes 
with the words, 
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Finished are now the hours of life, 
Then, laughing, let me die. 

How noble and admirable is this strengtli in 
torture, in death ! Who could die thus ? ' 

* The \7ildest savages of North America,' 
said Alette, ^ know and practice this kind of 
heroism. My idea of nobleness, both in life 
and death, is far different frdm this. The 
strong spirit of the ancient time, which you, 
my brother, prize so much, could not support 
old age, sickness, or the still sorrows that 
form so large a part of the lot of man. I 
prize that spirit which can exalt all condi- 
tions of humanity, which inspires the dying 
hero to praise God — not himself — while he 
expires; which gives to the simple man, 
whose obscure life conducts him to an un- 
noticed grave, a strength which enables him 
to triumph over all the powers of darkness. 
Ah, I who feel deeply that I am one of the 
weak of the earth; I, who have no drop of 
hero blood in my veins, I rejoice that with- 
out this stern courage, one may yet live and 
die nobly. Do you remember, my brother, 
" the old poet " of Rein ? This poem ex- 
presses fully the frame of mind in which I 
would meet my last hour.' 

Harold had only an indistinct recollection 
of 'the old poet,' and the Oefwerstinna joined 
him in begging Alette to make them better 
acquainted with him. Alette could not re- 
member the whole poem, but repeated the 
passages which had best pleased her, intro- 
ducing them with the necessary explanations. 

^ It is Spring ; the aged poet wanders 
through wood and meadow, in the regions 
where he had formerly sung; where he had 
once been happy, among those whom he had 
made happy. Now his voice is broken, his 
strength, his fire— gone. The shadow of 
what he has been, he wanders through the 
young world fresh with new life. The birds 
of the Spring gather about him, bid him 
welcome, and entreat him to take his harp, 
and sing the new-born year, the laughing 
Spring ; he answers, 

<< Ob, ye loved birds, no longer as of yore, 
The minstrel's harp shall answer to your strain ; 

Unstrung the harp — its silver chords no more 
Send forth their melodies to wood and plain, 



Yet not in gloom and silence will I part ; . 
Heaven's music lingers round the minstrel's' bpart *^ 

' He wanders on through wood and mea- 
dow. The brook, murmuring between green 
banks, whispers to him its delight in its lib- 
erty, and hails the Bard as the messenger of 
Spring and of freedom. He wanders on — 
dryads flit about him in the dance; the 
flowers offer him garlands, and beg him to 
celebrate their feast ; the zephyrs who were 
used to play among the chords of his harp 
seek it among the bushes, ask if he have 
forgotten it, seek again, but in vain — They 
are then departing, but he entreats : 

** Leave me not yet, dear friends ; in brighter hours. 

Together we have hailed tlie dawning Spring ; 
Bloom yet along my pathway, gentle flowers, 

Though the voice fail, that would your praises sing. 
Play round me, zephyrs, as in days gone by. 

Though the old bard no more may share your mirth, 
Powerless is now his hand and dim his eye ; 

His spring renews itself no more on earth. 
Yet not in darkness shall his spirit part. 

Heaven's sunshine rests upon the poet's heart.** 

' He wanders further and seeks out every 
beloved spot. The youth of the land assem- 
ble round the old minstrel, " the friend of joy 
and of youth." They "beg him to enliven 
their feasts with his songs; the old man 
answers, 

" My lays no more will aid the sparkling wine, 
Youth and its wild delights for me are o'er. 
No more shall festive wreaths my brows entwine, 

A paler garland will become them more. 
Yet, smiling, let me from the world depart, 

The peace of heaven fills the old man's heart." 

' And now he calls upon the birds of the 
wood, the flowers, youth ; all that is beauti- 
ful in nature to join with him in rejoicing 
over life, and in praising the Creator ; then, 
thankful and happy, adoring and singing 
praises, he sinks quietly into the lap of 
nature.' 

Alette was silent. As she pronounced 
these last words, a gentle emotion trembled 
in her voice, and beamed from her sweet 
countenance. Fru Astrid's tears flowed, her 
hands were claisped convulsively, while she 
exclaimed, 'Oh, to look forward to death 
thus ! To feel thus in dying ! ' She drew 
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Alette to her with a kind of passion, kissed 
her, and wept quietly, leaning upon her 
shoulder. Harold too, was moved, but 
seemed to restrain his feelings, and regarded 
the group before him with earnest, tearful 
eyes. 

Quietly and unobserved Susanna left the 
room ; she felt a stab in her heart ; a snake 
was writhing in her bosom; driven by a 
nameless, tormenting disquiet, she hurried 
into the open air, and, almost unconsciously 
went up the little foot-pa,th to the hill, from 
which she had so often, in calmer hours, 
admired the beauty of the landscape. 

During the conversation she had just 
heard, great and beautiful scenes had risen 
before her — she felt herself so insignificant, 
so poor, beside them. Ah, she could never 
speak of the great and beautiful j she felt so 
warmly, yet her enthusiasm could never 
warm another heart. The fortunate Alette 
won without trouble, perhaps without priz- 
ing it, a preference, a praise which Susanna 
would have died to gain. The Barbara 
spirit awoke in her; and she said, casting a 
reproachful look towards heaven, *Am I 
never, in my whole life, to be any thing but 
a poor despised servant ? ' Mild but mourn- 
fully the heavens looked down upon the 
young girl; light rain-drops fell upon her 
forehead ; all nature was silent around her, 
as if in grief. 

This mournful quiet was to Susanna like 
the tenderly reproachful look of a kind 
mother. She looked into her heart and 
found there pride and envy — she felt horror 
at herself — she looked down into the river, 
which was rushing below, and thought with 
longing, ' Oh, might I plupge deep, deep 
into these cool, cleansing waters, and come 
back, my soul refreshed and purified ! ^ 

But the wish alone had been as the 
flowing of pure \^aters over Susanna's soul, 
and she felt light, cheerful thoughts rising 
in her heart. A poor servant ! she repeated, 
and why should that be so despised a lot. 
Has not the Most High served upon the 
earth — served all — the meanest — yes, even 
me ? ^ Oh,' and her spirit became ever 
calmer and more exalted, ' let me, then, be 



a true servant ! let me desire no othet 
praise ! Beauty and the gifts of genius are 
not mine, — but I may still love andserrcj 
and this will I do with my whole heart, and 
with all ray strength ; and though man may 
despise me, €rod will never abandon the 
humble, faithful servant I ' 

As Susanna turned her tearful eyes to the 
ground, they fell upon a little moss plant, 
one of those neglected children of nature, 
which quietly and unnoticed pass throngli 
the changes of their peaceful life. The 
little plant was of a vivid green, it wasj 
hung with rain-drops that glistened in the 
sun which had just burst from behind a 
cloud. • 

Susanna looked at the moss, and as she 
gazed it seemed to say to her, See, though I 
appear so insignificant, yet do the dews of i 
heaven and the sunshine descend upon me, 
as upon the roses and lilies of the garden. 
Susanna understood the language of the 
little flower, and, grateful and calm, she 
repeated many times to herself with a quiel 
delight, ' A humble faithful servant ! ' 

When Susanna returned to the house, she 
found the Oefwerstinna ill. She had been 
much agitated, and there was reason to fear 
a recurrence of her spasms. 

Susanna eamestly begged, and at last 
obtained permission to watch this night by 
her bed, at least until she should be asleep; 
Fru Astrid had, it is true, another servant 
with her, but she was old and dull, and 
Susanna placed no great confidence in her. 

The Oefwerstinna went to bed— Susanna 
seated herself on a low stool near the win- 
dow, busied with her thoughts and her 
knitting. The window had been open dur- 
ing the day, and many gnats had come into 
the room. The Oefwerstinna was annoyed 
by them, and complained that they prevented 
her from sleeping. Susanna quietly bared 
her white shoulders, her arms, her neclc, 
and as the gnats lighted upon her in swarms, 
and left her lady undisturbed, Susanna sal 
still and let the gnats enjoy themselves, 
finding herself a higher pleasure than one 
can well imagine. 
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HOP£8 AND FEARS. 

Trae delicacy discovers itself most plainly in little 
lings ; though, indeed, what we commonly call trifles 
re not always so insignificant. 

J. E. LoNs. 

It is with our faults as with the Charlock ; 
rhere it has once taken root, it is almost 
npossible to extirpate it; and nothing is 
acre discouraging to the fanner, than, while 
le sees the weeds that he has torn up, yet 
jring about him, to find new shoots springing 
rom the roots that are still concealed in the 
(round. Well may he wax impatient with 
he weedy soil ; and, when this soil is the 
lear /, the only pleasure we can know is in 
layelling as fast and as far as possible from 
)urselye6. 

Susanna often experienced this feeling, 
arhile she daily labored to repress the emo- 
tions which were excited in her at this time. 
But the thoughts and resolutions that awoke 
in her heart on that evening in the moun- 
ftins, had taken too strong a hold easily to 
^ve way ; and^ bearing the motto, ' a humble, 
I faithful servant,' she struggled on through 
the dangers and snares of the day. Her 
manner became calmer; she quietly ab- 
stained from taking part in conversation 
which was above her powers ; she endeav- 
ored to renounce the desire of receiving at- 
tention and regard from others, and strove 
only to provide for the comfort and pleasure 
of all ; to fulfil their wishes, if possible to 
anticipate them. And this active goodness 
has more effect than one might think, upon 
the happiness of every-day life. A loving 
heart can give life and. soul to dead and 
senseless things. But hard to those who 
>€rve is this life of labor and care for others, 
when no kind acknowledgment, no sunbeam 
of love cheers the long, laborious day. 

In the beginning of August, Harold left 
them, to retum in about a fortnight with Alf 
Lexow, the lover of Alette. During his ab- 
sence Alette was to make a visit to her 
uncle in Hallingdale; but, in compliance 
With Fru Astrid's wishes, she remained an- 
other week at Semb. During these days 
Alette and Susanna were more together; 



for Alette was involuntarily touched by the 
kind offices which Susanna performed so 
unweariedly, and so unostentatiously. She 
found in her, too, such an open heart, such 
warm sympathy, that she could not deny 
herself the pleasure of sharing with her the 
many feelings that throng the heart of a 
happy bride. Happy, yes. Alette was so, 
indeed ; for she had loved Alf Lexow long 
and well, and she was in a short time to be 
united to him for ever. And yet a shade of 
sadness would pass over her beautiful fea- 
tures, when she spoke of this marriage, and 
of her journey to Nordland. Susanna had 
several times asked her the cause, but she 
had laughingly parried her questions; but, 
one evening, when they had been conversing 
more confidentially than usual. Alette said, 
^ It is a strange feeling, to be preparing every 
thing for one's marriage, with the feehng 
that one is not long to survive it. This re- 
moval to the north will cause my death, I 
am sure of it. No, do not look so shocked ! 
It is nothing so fearful. I have long felt 
that I was destined to an early death; I 
ought, therefore, to be reconciled to the 
thought' 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed Susanna, Uhe happy—- 
those who love and are loved — should never 
die ! But whence this strange foreboding ? ' 

'I do not myself know,' replied Alette, 
'but it has followed me from my earliest 
youth. My mother was bom under the 
beautiful sky of Provence, and passed the 
greater part of her youth in that sunny land. 
Her love for my father made her regard our 
Norway as another father-land, and here she 
passed the rest of her life, but could never 
endure the cold climate; she longed in 
secret for her own warm land, and in this 
longing, died. I have inherited these feel- 
ings; and though I have never seen the 
orange groves, the warm blue sky of which 
she spoke to me so often, yet have I loved 
them from my childhood. I have inherited, 
too, the sensitiveness to cold, from which 
my mother suffered. ,My lungs are not 
strong, and the long, dark, northern winter, 
a residence on the sea-shore, in a climate 
far colder than that to which I have been 
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accustomed, the sea-fogs, and the storms, 
ah! I cannot withstand them long. But, 
Susanna, you must promise me never to 
ntter before Harold, or Lexow, a word of 
what I have confided to you.' 

' But if they knew it,' said Susanna, ' you 
would surely have no need to go there; 
your husband would, for your sake, seek a 
milder climate.' 

* And feel himself an alien there, and die 
of longing for his beloved Nordland ! No, 
no, Susanna, I know his love for his home, 
and I know that this wintry climate, which 
I so much dread, is life and health to him. 
Alf is heart and soul a Nordlander. He has 
identified himself with the region where his 
fathers have dwelt, and the chief aim of his 
exertions, the darling project of his heart, is, 
to elevate the character of the people, to in- 
crease their prosperity. No, no, he shall 
not, for my sake, be torn from his home, 
from the field of his noble labors. Rather 
will I, if it must be so, find in his Nordland 
an early grave.' 

At Susanna's request. Alette now related 
to her many particulars with regard to this 
land, which she thought so terrible, and we 
will now, with them, cast 

A GLANCE UPON NORDLAND. 

All here u cold and hard. 

Blomb. 

Yet the spirit of God rests upon the Northland. 

For many months of the year the inhab- 
itants of Nordland are deprived of the light 
of the sun, and the difficulties and dangers 
of the roads shut them out from all inter- 
course with the more southern world. The 
spirit of the north pole rules sternly over this 
region, and if, in the still nights of August, 
he send his breath over more southern Nor- 
way, then the grim face of hunger glares 
upon crowds of wretched men, whose indus- 
try cannot shield them from his terrors. The 
sea breaks, on these coasts, against palli- 
sades of rocks, round which the polar birds 
swarm with loud cries, and hootings. 
Storms alternate with thick fogs. The cliffs 



along this shore assume strange forms. Now 
they rise into towers, now are they like an- 
imals, and now they represent the profiles 
of gigantic men. It is no marvel that the 
superstition of the people should see in them 
monsters and giants, transformed into stone, 
or that our ancestors should have placed 
their Jotunheim in this desolate wilderness. 

And even to this day some dark remnants 
of the ancient superstition linger round these 
regions. It is frozen into the minds of men; 
it is petrified in the fearful forms, from which 
it first received its life. In vain has the light 
of the gospel sought to scatter the shadows 
of a thousand years. Ancient night still 
holds her empire. In vain does the holy 
cross rise from every cliff. A belief in sor- 
cery and witchcraft is universal among the 
people. The old witch sits, full of malice, 
in her cave, and raises the atonn that is to 
overwhelm the mariner; and the ghost 
Stallo, a tall figure clothed in black, with a 
staff in his hand, wanders through the wilds, 
and challenges the lonely traveller to combat 
for life or death. 

Along the coast, among the rocks, and 
upon the hundred islands which lie along 
the shore, live a race of fishermen, who 
skim over the sea, rivalling the sea-gulls. 
Day and night, sunmier and winter, their 
boats swarm upon the waves ; through the 
raging storm, over the foaming breakers, 
they glide fearlessly with their light sails, to 
win from the sea its treasure of silver her- 
rings. Many of these adventurous seamen 
are every year engulfed in the waves ; yet, 
still, the greater number contend with the 
elements, and conquer. -In this constant 
struggle, great power is developed, many 
heroic deeds are performed. The people 
are hardened against all fear of danger, or 
death ; but they are hardened, too, to all the 
softer charms of existence. 

Upon the borders of Nordland and Finland 
lies the city of Tromsoe, the * pride of the 
north.' It was here that Alette was in future to 
live ; it was here that love was preparing for 
her a warm, peaceful dwelling ; and, as Alette 
had before described to Susanna all that made 
her shrink from a residence in the north, she 
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now confided to her all that drew her thither 
with such gentle, but powerful attraction ; 
and Susanna understood this well, when 
Alette had read to her the following letter : 

Tromsoe, May 2Sth, 
' If you were but here, my Alette ! I miss 
you every moment, while I am preparing 
my dwelling to receive you. I am contin- 
ually wishing to ask you, ' How will you 
have this, Alette ? ' Ah, my own beloved, 
that you were here at this moment ! You 
would be enraptured with this 'land of ice 
and bears,' at the thought of which I know 
you inwardly shudder. The country is not 
here wild and gloomy, as in Heligoland. 
The rocky shores of our island are crowned 
with woods, and the waves of the sea play 
round them in quiet gulfs and havens. Our 
well-built town lies pleasantly on the south- 
ern side of the island, only separated from 
the continent by a small arm of the sea. 
My house stands upon the bay-road which 
runs along the large, convenient harbor. At 
this moment twenty boats lie here at anchor, 
and the flags of many nations are fluttering 
in the wind. Here are Englishmen, Dutch- 
men, and, above all, Russians, who come to 
our coasts to exchange their wheat and furs 
for our fish and eider-down. Besides these, 
the natives of more southern lands bring 
hither many articles of luxury and fashion, 
which are eagerly purchased by the inhab- 
ignts of Kola, and the countries bordering 
^^ the white sea. Long live commerce ! 
jjjjjSoul expands at the thought of its living 
gjiger! What has not commerce done, 
she *^^ l^eginning of the world, for the em- 
ggp.Jhmentof life — for the friendly inter- 
^>arse between different lands, and people — 
*or the amelioration of manners? It has 
always heartily pleased me, that the wisest 
and mildest law-giver of antiquity, Solon, 
was a merchant. ' His soul was formed,^ 
says one of his biographers, <by commerce, 
hy wisdom, and by music' Long live com- 
inerce ! What does not live through her ? 
♦^at, indeed, is all that is most dear and 
beautiful in life, but commerce — exchange, 
gift for gift ? In love, in friendship, in, the 
5 



great life of the people, in the narrow circle 
of the family ; wherever I see prosperity and 
happiness, there I see commerce. 

' You must not believe, Alette, that, in our 
devotion to business we neglect the nobler 
and gentler pursuits. From among the 
thousands who compose the population of 
this town, we may choose an agreeable 
circle for friendly intercourse. We have a 
theatre, and many of the pleasures of civ- 
ilized life, I was yesterday at a ball, where 
they danced the whole night — by daylight. 
The good music, the tasteful dress, and good 
dancing of the women, above all, the hearty, 
but well-bred gayety, astonished several for- 
eigners who were present, and compelled 
them to ask if they were really under the 
seventieth degree of latitude. 

*But the winter!' I hear you say, 4he 
summer may pass well enough, but the long, 
dark winter!' Well, the winter too, my 
Alette, passes happily away, with people 
who love each other, when it is warm at 
home. Do you remember, last summer, 
how we read together at Christiansand, in 
the morning paper, this extract from the 
Tromsoe Gazette? ^We have had snow- 
storms for several days together, and at this 
moment the snow-plough is at work, opening 
a path to the churches. The death-like 
stillness of night and winter extends over 
meadow and valley 3 only a few cows wan- 
der about, like ghosts, over the snowy tracts, 
to pluck a scanty meal from the twigs of the 
trees that are not yet buried in the snow.' 
The little winter sketch pleased me, but 
you shuddered involuntarily at that expres- 
sion, 'the death-like stillness of night and 
winter,' and bowed your sweet, dear face, 
with closed eyes, upon my breast. Oh, my 
Alette, thus will it be when, in future, the 
terror of the cold and darkness seizes thee, 
and upon my breast, listening to the beatings 
of my heart, the words of my love, wilt thou 
forget these dark images of storm and 
gloom. # # # * Close thine eyes, 
sltunber, beloved one, while I watch over 
thee. Thou shalt one day look upon night 
and winter, and own that their power is not 
so fearful. Love, that geyser of the soul, 
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can melt the ice and snow of the most frozen 
regions ; wherever its warm springs well up, 
there glows a southern climate. 

' While I write, I am listening to music 
which makes upon me an impression at the 
same time mournful and pleasing. Some 
Russians are singing their national songs as 
they pass down Tromsoe Sound, in the still- 
ness of the evening. They sing together in 
the most perfect harmony. The music is in 
the minor key, yet is not mournful. They 
row within the shadow of the shore, and at 
every stroke the water glows, and drops of 
fire rain from the oars. 

' My heart, too, glows ! I look upon the 
brilliant sea, I listen to the melody of the 
song, full of pleasure and of sadness, and 
stretch out my arms to thee, Alette, my 
Alette.' 

' Oh,' cried Susanna, how this man loves 
you, and how you must love him ! Oh, you 
must surely live long, to be happy together ! ' 

'And if not long,' said Alette, 'at least a 
short time ; yes, I hope I may live a short 
time, to make him happy, to thank him for 
all his love, and then — ' 

Alette stooped, and plucked a beautiful 
water-lily, which grew in the river on whose 
bank she stood ; she showed it to Susanna, 
■as she continued, with a thoughtful smile, 

* The flowers of love and hope we gather here, 
Shall yet bloom for ua in the home of God ; 

They shed not their last fragrance o'er our bier, 
They lie not, withered, on the cold grave-sod/ 



THE RETURN. 

To meet, to part — to greet and say farewell, 
Such is the lot of life. 

Bjxbxxoaxd. 

Alette left them to fulfil her promise to 
her uncle in Hallingdale, but returned a few 
weeks after with Harold and Alf Lexow. 
She was now, however, to make them only 
a short visit, and then to depart, with her mi- 
cle's family and her future husband, for 
Trondhjem, where her marriage was to be 



celebrated at the house of a rich aunt. Har- 
old was to accompany them. 

Alf Lexow was a man of middle age, of 
open and agreeable manners. His face was 
small, and marked by the small-pox, but 
otherwise handsome, and full of spirit and ^ 
kind-heartedness. He was one of those men 
whom we like, and place confidence in, at 
first sight. It was a great pleasure to Su- 
sanna to see the loving and confiding inter- 
course of the lovers. She was herself hap- 
pier, for Harold now left Alette to her lover, 
and sought Susanna's society as before. 

Alette was sensible, agreeable, and highly 
educated, but she liked best to hear herself 
talk. So did Harold, in truth, and it was 
impossible to have a better listener than Su- 
sanna. Their contentions were now at an 
end, but there was something in Susanna 
now, that attracted Harold to her still more 
than the love of dispute had formerly done. 
He found a great change in her man- 
ners -J they were more quiet, and at the same 
time much softer than they formerly had 
been. Beside, she was always so kind, so 
attentive, so thoughtful of every thing that 
could give pleasure to others. He saw too, 
with what^quiet solicitude her thoughts fol- 
lowed Fru Astrid, who now, on the ap- 
proach of autumn, seemed to sink back into 
the gloom and silence from which she had 
of late been awakened; except at dinner 
time she now seldom left her room. 

Harold wished that his sister and brother-ip 
law should, before their departure from t** 
valley, be present at one of the parties ^T^ 

stant 



games and dancing, then customary in 
valley; and had prepared a rural feas" 
which he invited them, together with. Su ^ , 
na, and thither we will now accompany theu 



THE HALLINGSR. 

This peculiar, wild, moving music is our nauonal 
poetry. 

WSSOSLAITB. 

On a beautiful evening in September, two 
young peasant maidens, in festive attire, 
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passed through the little wood of Heimdale, 
and approached a green open spot, surround- 
ed by trees, where a crowd of people, all in 
peasant dresses, were assembled. This was 
the dancing-ground ; and as the young maid- 
ens approached it, one of them said, ' Really, 
,^jManna, this dress becomes you wonderful- 
^^ Your beautiful light hair, with the ted 
ribands braided in, looks brighter than ever. 
I do not believe the dress is half so becom- 
ing to me.' 

* Because you look like a disguised prin- 
cess, and I like a true peasant maiden.' 

' Susanna, I pefceive you are a flatterer. 
Let us see whether Harold and Alf will re- 
cognize us, in our Tellemarkan disguise.'® 

They were not left long in doubt, for they 
had no sooner entered the dancing-ground, 
than two peasants, in the Hallingdale dress, 
came dancing up to them, singing in concert 
with all the others, the peasant song, 

1 hn the son of Galleig Boe, 
An honest young fellow and gay, 

And I will choose yon for my love, 
If you do not say me nay. 

Susanna recognized Harold in the young 
man, who, thus singing, took her by the hand 
and led her to the gay springing dance. 
Alette danced with Alf, who sustained the 
part of a Hallingdale peasant admirably. 
Susanna had never looked so well or so hap- 
py ; indeed, she had never, in her life, enjoy- 
ed such pleasure. The beautiful evening? 
the sound of the music, the animation of the 
dance ; Harold's looks, which expressed such 
kindness ; the cheerful, happy faces which 
she saw around her, — yes, never before had 
she known such enjo3rment. All present 
seemed inspired with the same feelings of 
delight, as they whirled round in the excit- 
ing dance, — shilling after shilling fell upon 
the little gayly painted violin, which was 
played by an old man, of an expressive coun- 
tenance, with the most spirit-stii^ing energy. 
After the first dance, they rested for a short 
time. They ate apples, and drank Hardan- 
ger beer from silver cans. Then arose a 
universal call, which summoned Harold and 
another young man, who was also remarka- 



ble for his agility and strength, to dance the 
Hallinger. They did not suffer themselves 
to be urged long, and stepped into the midst 
of the circle. 

The musician toned his instrument, and 
with his head sunk upon his breast, began to 
play with a life and expression, 'which might 
be called inspired, one of the most genial 
compositions of the wild Maliserknud. Was 
it composed in the army, in the nightly bi- 
vouac, under the free blue sky ; or in bond- 
age, — among evil-doers T 

The dancing of the young men received 
universal applause, but the greatest admira- 
tion was bestowed upon Harold, whose per- 
formance had even excited astonishment. 

There is perhaps no dance that expresses, 
better than the Hallinger, the spirit of the 
people who invented it. It begins creeping 
along the ground with short sliding steps, 
and with motions of the legs and arms, 
in which great strength is indolently dis- 
played. There is something bearish, awk- 
ward, slothful, half dreaming, in its move- 
ments. But it awakes, it becomes animated. 
Then the dancers stand erect, Mid make dis- 
plays of strength, in which power and agility 
seemed to contend with indolence and awk- 
wardness, and to conquer. He, who but now 
seemed bound to the earth, springs on high, 
and moves through the air as if on wings. 
Then, after many neck-breaking movements, 
and evolutions which make the head of the 
unaccustomed spectator swim, the dance re- 
lakes its former quiet, careless, heavy charac- 
ter, and the performers end as they began, 
stooping listlessly towards the earth. 

At the end of the dance loud applause 
resounded from all sides, which was princi- 
pally bestowed upon Harold. And now, all 
united in the Hailing- Polska. Harold re- 
freshed himself with a glass of beer, and 
then hastened to Susanna, and asked her to 
join the Hailing- Polska. Susanna had danc- 
ed it sometimes at home, and gladly accepted 
Harold's invitation. This dance, too, is high- 
ly characteristic. It expresses the highest 
joy of the Northlander ; it is the Bersaerker-' 
delight in dance. Resting on the arm of the 
woman, the man throws himself high into 
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the air, then he seizes her in his aims, and 
whirls about with her in wild circles, then 
they separate, then unite again, and whirl 
about as in an excess of life and joy. The 
measure is exact, bold, and full of life. It 
is a dance-intoxication ; in which every cate, 
every sorrow, every burden of existence is 
thrown aside. 

Thus did Harold and Susanna feel at this 
moment. Young, strong, active, they swung 
round securely and lightly, and their eyes 
being fixed steadily upon each other, they 
felt no giddiness from the continued whirl. 
They moved round, as in a magic circle, to 
the wild, exciting music. The understrings* 
sounded out strong and wild. The enchant- 
ment that lies in the clear depths of the 
waters, in the mystic recesses of the hills, in 
the dim grottos of the woods, which poets 
have celebrated as raermaidsj mountain- 
kings, and wood-nymphs, and which draw 
down the soul so powerfully into strange, un- 
known depths, — this dark song of nature 
is heard in the lower strings, in the sportive, 
and at the same time mournful, tones of the 
Hallinger. They sank deep into Susanna's 
soul, and Harold seemed to feel their magic ; 
q;iitting the wild movements of the dance, 
they moved round slowly, arm in arm. ' Oh, 
thus through life,' whispered Harold's lips, 
almost involuntarily, as he gazed into Susan- 
na's beaming, tearful eyes ; and, ' Oh, thus 
through life,' answered Susanna's heart. 
At this moment she was seized by a violent 
trembling, which obliged her to quit the 
dance. She sat down; the earth seemed 
turning round about her. When she had 
taken a glass of water, which Harold brought 
her, she could answer his kind, anxious in- 
quiries after her health. Susanna attributed 
her illness to the violence of the dance, and 
said that she felt now quite well again. At 
this moment Susanna's eyes met those of 
Alette. She was seated at a little distance, 
and was observing Harold and Susanna, with 

• The understrings of the Hardanger-Fela are four 
metal strings, tuned to accord with the upper catgut 
strings. It is by means of these, and the pecuhar form of 
the instrument itself, that this violin gives out these pecu- 
liar, deep, melancholy tones. 



a serious, and, as Susanna thought, displet^ 
ed expression. Susanna felt wounded, and 
when Alette came to her and asked her 
rather coldly, how she was, Susanna an- 
swered coldly land briefly. 

The sun was now going down, and the 
evening began to be cool. The dancers were 
therefore invited, by Harold, into a large hnt 
which had been decorated with branches of 
trees and flowers. At Harold's request, a 
young girl played upon the Langoleik,* and 
sang, with a clear, pleasant voice, the Hal- 
lingdale song. ' The Shepherd's life,' which 
so prettily describe the days of the shep- 
herd maiden, with her flock, which she pas- 
tures and tends during the summer, happy 
and free from care, though almost separated 
from the rest of the world, almost, for Havor, 
the goatherd, is heard blowing his horn in 
the mountain, and soon sits beside her on the 
rocks. 

And the youth his mouth-harp strikes. 
And he plays on his flute so clear. 

Thus the evening comes on, and ^ all my 
dear creatures ' are now called by their 
names. 

Come Laikeros, GuUstjeme, fine, 
Come Dokkerose, darling mine, 
Come Bjolka, Quitteline. 

And cows and sheep follow the well-known 
voice, and assemble at the little hut, joyfully 
bleating and lowing. Now the milking be- 
gins, and the herd's maiden sings, 

When once I have milk in my pails. 
Then I lay me down and sleep on, 
Till the day davms over the mountains. 

After the song, the dance recommenced with 
new spirit. An iron hook was driven into 
the roof of the hut, and the dancer who 
should succeed, during the whirls of tbe 
Hailing- Polska, in bending this hook by a 
blow with the heel of his shoe, was to be 
considered as victor in the dance. Susan- 
na seated herself upon a bench to observe the 
violent springs of the competitors. A large 



* Langoleik, a four-stringed instrument, on -which the 
peasant maidens of these regions play ; often with ooo- 
siderable skill. 
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l>raxicli of a tree, which stood between the 
bencli and a window, prevented her from 
Beeing two persons who stood there in earn- 
est conversation. But she sat as if spell- 
bound, when she heard Alette's voice say, 

' Susanna is certainly a good girl, and I 
am much attached to her ; but still, Harold, 
it -wrould grieve me very much if you were 
to become seriously interested in her.' 
' And why ? ' asked Harold. 
' Because I think she is not a suitable wife 
for you. She has a violent, unreasonable 
temper, and — ' . 

'But that will change. Alette. It is already 
xnuch changed. I have no fear of her tem- 
per. That I will soon remedy.' 

' Greater magicians than you, my brother, 
bave found themselves mistaken i|i such a 
belief. Besides she is too uninformed, too 
ignorant, to be your companion through life ; 
she could not enter the society in which you 
must one day move. Dear Harold, listen to 
me, do not be hasty. You have long thought 
of travelling into other countries, to extend 
your knowledge of agriculture ; execute this 
plan now ] travel, and look about you in the 
-world, before you bind yourself for life.' 

' I believe you are right, Alette, and I will 
follow your advice, but — ' 

' Besides, there is still time enough to think 
about your marrying. You are young, you 
have time to look about you, and to choose. 
You may easily, if you will, make a match 
suitable in every respect. Susanna is poor, 
and you are not rich enough entirely to over- 
look ' 

Susanna would hear no more, indeed she 
had learned quite enough. Grief and wounded 
pride drove the blood to her head and chest 
so violently that she felt as if she should suf- 
focate. She rose hastily, asked an acquain- 
tance to tell Harold and Alette that a violent 
headache had obliged her to leave the dance, 
and hastened by the little footpath back to 
Semb. The evening was beautiful, but Su- 
sanna was blind to its splendors ; she saw 
not the twinkling of the bright stars, nor how 
they were reflected in the cups of the lady- 
mantles, now full of clear, crystal water. She 
heard not the flowing of the river, or the song 
6» 



of the thrush. Never had Sanna and Bar- 
bara waged fiercer war in her breast. ' They 
despise me ! ' cried Barbaya, they ' throw me 
from them, they trample me under their feet ! 
They think me unworthy to be near them, 
the proud, heartless people ! But have they 
a right to hold themselves so much above 
me, becau£ie I am not so elegant as they are. 
because I do not know so much as they do 
—because I am poor? No, that tliey have 
not, for I can earn my bread, I can take care 
of myself through the world, as well as any- 
body. If they will be proud, I will be proud- 
er. I need not humble myself before them ! 
One person is as good as another !' 

^ Ah,' now began Sanna, and tears forced 
themselves to her eyes, ' one person is not as 
good as another. Education and refinement 
make a great difference between people. It 
is not pleasant for a man to feel ashamed of 
his wife's ignorance, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that any one should undertake to 
teach a person of my age, — he carmot look 
into my heart and see how gladly I would 
learn. And — and Harold, who I thought 
felt so kindly to me, whom I love so much, 
whom I would serve with my whole heart 
and life — how coldly he speaks of me ; he 
who lately — so warmly — Harold, why would 
you delude my heart ? Do you care so little 
what it feels and what it can suffer. But,' 
and here Barbara began again, * you think 
only of yourself. You are selfish, like your 
whole sex. ••«- And he seems to feel so sure 
of me. He does not ask whether I will, — 
no, only whether he shall be graciously 
pleased to — Let him try, and he shall find 
he has deceived himself ! Let him try [ he 
shall find that a poor girl without friends, 
without relations, alone in the wide world, 
can yet reject the man who thinks he conde- 
scends to her. Be at ease, Miss Alette, the 
poor despised Susanna is too proud to force 
herself into your proud family ; for, in truth, 
she thinks herself too good for it.' 

But Susanna was very angry and very un- 
happy, as she uttered these words. She had 
now reached Semb. A gleam of light shone 
from the window of the Oefwerstinna's sleep- 
ing room. Susanna looked up at the win- 
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dow, and stood etupefied with astonishment, 
for in the window stood Fru Astrid, but no 
longer the glooraj^ sorrowful lady whom she 
had hitherto known. Her hands folded on 
her breast, she looked up to the bright stars 
with a face glowing with gratitude. But 
there was something wild and overstrained 
in her expression, which determined Susanna 
to go to her immediately. 

On Susanna's entrance the Oefwerstinna 
tumed quickly towards her ; she held a letter 
in her hand, and said eagerly, and with a sort 
of restless delight, 

' To Bergen, to Bergen, Susanna, to-mor- 
row I go to Bergen. Prepare every thing for 
my departure, as quickly as you can.' 

Susanna was confounded. ' To Bergen !* 
stammered she, ' and the road there so difii-. 
cult, so dangerous at this season ! ' 

' And if death were to meet me on the road, 
yet would I go,' said Fru Astrid, with impa- 
tient energy. But I wish no one to accom- 
pany me. You can remain here.' 

^ Oh, my God ! ' cried Susanna, ' I spoke 
not for myself. Could I die to save you 
from one danger, one sorrow, God knows 
I would do it with pleasure. Let me go with 
you to Bergen ! ' 

^ I have been very unhappy, Susanna,' said 
Fru Astrid, without noticing this burst of en- 
thusiasm. ' Life has been a burden to me. 
I have questioned the justice of Providence, 
have doubted that our destinies were guided 
by the hand of a father, but now — now I see 
— now all is right. But go, Susanna, I must 
calm myself, and you too appear to need rest. 
Go, my child.' 

' Only one request,' said Susanna. * You 
will let me go with you to-morrow ? Ah, do 
not refuse me ; I should follow you, at any 
rate.' 

' Well, then,' said Fru Astrid, ' there is no 
use in saying no.' 

Susanna seized her hand and kissed it, and 
would have poured forth all the love, all the 
grief that filled her heart, but the Oefwers- 
tinna drew away her hand, and again, kindly, 
but decidedly, bade her go. 

When Fru Astrid was again alone, she 
tumed her eyes upon the letter which she 



held in her hand. Upon the envelope of the 
letter these words were written by an un- 
steady hanci, 

' To my wife after my death.' 

The letter was as follows. 

' I feel that some great change is soon to 
befall me. I shall either die or lose my 
mind. Let me first thank my wife for the 
angelic patience which she has shown me 
through life ; let me tell her, that it is to her I 
owe it that I have still any faith left in virtue 
and a just Providence. I will now reward 
her in the only way left to me. Enow, then, 
my wife, that the boy whom you have so 
loved and mourned is not dead. Let it les- 
sen your horror of my deed, when I assure 
you, that solicitude for your welfare was my 
chief inducement to commit it. I was ruined 
— I could not bear the thought of seeing you 
destitute. — I sent the boy away, and. gave 
out that he was dead He has sufifered no 

injury, he has, ' here followed some 

illegible lines, after which was written, 
more plainly, ' I am bewildered, and carmot 
say what I would. — Speak with Serjeant 
Rdnn, now at the custom-house in Bergen ; 
he will ' 

Here the letter broke off. It was without 
date, the paper old and yellow. But Fru 
Astrid kissed it, shedding tears of joy and 
gratitude, while she whispered, ^ Oh, what re- 
ward ! what light ! Oh, wonderful, merciful, 
good Providence ! ' •> ^ 



&AS6AA.RD8REJA. 

The spectre-ships come sailing through the storm ; 
Above their decks the keen-eyed vultures hover ; 
Huge shadowy forms o'ertop the giant masts, 
From their broad blades flash back the vivid lightnings- 
Sound out, wild horn, sound from the rocky haven — 
The shades of heroes seek the shores of Norway ! 

Susanna retired to her quiet room, but her 
mind was not yet composed A severe 
struggle was still going on within her. She 
must now throw from her all her dearest 
hopes and wishes ; for, almost unconsciously, 
the images of her lady and of Harold had 
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blended themselves with every thought and 
feeling of her heart. She had hoped through 
her own love to win theirs ; by her services, to 
make herself indispensable to them; and 
novT- she saw how wholly unimportant she 
was to them. She blushed at her self-delu- 
sion, and blamed herself that she had been 
unfaithful to little Hulda, that she had at- 
tached herself to strangers, and that her dar- 
ling plan had faded before new impressions 
and new hopes. She reproached herself 
bitterly, called herself weak and foolish, and 
resolved to fly from Harold, and the place of 
his abode. 

' When I have accompanied Fru Astrid 
over the dangerous mountains,' thought Su- 
sanna, ' when I see her happy and in safety, 
then will I leave her— her — and him — and 
this country — for ever. I came- here poor, I 
shall depart poorer, for I shall leave a part 
of my life in the strange land. But I will 
carry a pure conscience back to my home. 
They cannot love me, but perhaps, when I 
am gone, they will remember Susanna with 
esteem, perhaps with kindness.' 

The quiet stars were mirrored in Susanna's 
tears which flowed freely, and the stars, 
and the tears, soothed her spirit, and she 
found herself strengthened by the resolution 
she had formed. 

She now directed her attention exclusively 
to preparing what was necessary for her jour- 
ney, and passed the night, partly in these 
preparations, partly in putting every thing in 
order, that she might leave the house with a 
good conscience. 

The joumey, however, was not underta- 
ken as soon as was at first intended. It was 
necessary to procure a competent guide, and 
good safe horses, for tte passage of the 
mountains; and this occupied the greater 
part of the next day. It \^*s impossible to 
set out before the morning of the following 
day. Harold, who was very much astonished 
at this sudden resolution, Endeavored to pre- 
vent the joumey, by representations of the 
difliculties and dan^rs of the road at this 
season of the year ; for, from the beginning 
of September, falls of^snow, and violent 
storms are to be expected in the mountain 



regions. But the Oefwerstinna, without ex- 
plaining herself farther, persisted in her reso- 
lution, and Harold promised to prepare every 
thing for the joumey, that it might be per- 
formed as safely and expeditiously as possi- 
ble. There are four roads, equally difficult, 
which lead from this part of Hallingdale to 
the diocese of Bergen. Pru Astrid decided 
for the shortest, which lay through Hardan- 
ger. It could not, however, be traversed in 
less than two days and a half. Harold, who 
knew the way well, and said that in case of 
necessity, he could himself serve as a guide, 
made preparations to accompany the Oef- 
werstinna in her perilous journey. 

Harold had wished to ask Susanna the 
cause of this strange joumey, but Susanna 
was not to be spoken with, she had so much 
to attend to, both within and without the 
house, and she was, besides, always sur- 
rounded by Larina, and Karina, and Petro. 
And glad was Susanna that her household 
affairs gave her so good an excuse for ab- 
senting herself from the parlor, and for avoid- 
ing all conversation with Harold. She still 
harbored a certain feeling of .resentment 
against him and Alette. 

Among the many noble capacities of man, 
is that of bein^ able to judge and condemn 
himself. And if we are justly displeased 
with any one, if we have been injured or 
offended by word or deed, we should rely 
upon this capacity, and let our reliance exert 
a soothing influence over our feelings. For 
while we are resenting the offence, perhaps 
he who has offended us is grieving in silence ; 
perhaps he wakes through the quiet' hours of 
darkness, to accuse .himself before the stern 
tribunal of his conscience, and the nobler he 
is, so much the greater will be his remorse, 
for those offences of which the tribunals of 
the world take no account He cannot par- 
don himself, except in resolving to make 
atonement for his fault, and, in this painful 
hour, this hope is his only consolation. 

Thus would every bitter feeling have van- 
ished from Susanna's heart, could she have 
known how dissatisfied Harold was with him- 
self, how severely he blamed himself for the 
words which, without any serious intention,. 
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had escaped his lips during the dance ; how 
much he regretted the promise he had given 
Alette, and the resolution which he had 
formed in consequence of her advice. 

This regret was increased when he saw, 
by Susanna's swollen eyelids, that she had 
been weeping, and observed a restlessness 
and depression in her manner, quite unlike 
her usually animated and cheerful deport- 
ment. Disturbed and anxious, he asked 
himself the cause, while he followed her 
with observant eyes. 

Fru Astrid did not appear at dinner ; the 
others sat silent and uneasy, except Lexow, 
who, in vain, endeavored to inspire the rest 
with his good humor. 

In the afternoon, while they were taking 
coffee) Susanna was leaving the room, qui- 
etly, in order to carry some medicines to a 
sick peasant-woman, together with some 
children's clotheS; which she had been ma- 
king for her. Harold, who had been for 
some time observing the barometer, and who 
appeared to divine her intention, turned 
hastily, and said to her, as she approached 
the door, 

^ You are surely not going out ? It is not 
prudent. In a few moments we shall have a 
violent storm.' 

^ I am not afraid of it,' said Susanna, and 
was going on. 

' But you do not know our storms,' cried 
Harold ; ^ Lexow, come here ! see here ! ' 
And Harold pointed to the barometer, as he 
said, half aloud, ' The quick-silver has fallen 
two degrees in half an hour — it is still fall- 
ing — we shall have a whirlwind ! ' 

Lexow shook his head, thoughtfully, and 
said, 'That looks ill for our journey, to- 
morrow, but I fancy your storms are only 
child's play, compared to those we have in 
some of the northern regions.' And Alf 
went to his Alette, who looked at him, inquir- 
ingly, and anxiously. 

Harold hastened after Susanna, and found 
her at the door, in the act of setting off, with 
a bundle under her arm. He placed himself 
in her path, saying, earnestly, 

^You cannot go, I assure you there is 
danger.' 



' What danger ? ' asked Susanna, moodily, 
and with a determined resolution to act con- 
trary to Harold's wishes. 

' Aasgaardsreja!' answered Harold, laugh- 
ing, 'and it is no jesting matter; it will 
soon come, sweeping along, and carry yon 
off, if you do not remain at home. No, you 
must not go now.' 

And he took her by the hand, to lead 
her back into the house. 

Susanna, who thought he was jesting in 
his usual manner, and who was now in no 
humor for jesting, withdrew her hand, and 
said, reddening, and proudly, ' I shall gO; 
sir, I shall go, because I wish to, and you 
have no right to hinder me.' 

Harold looked at her, surprised, and then 
said, in a tone very like Susanna's, 

' If I have no right to hinder you from go- 
ing, you have no right to hinder me from 
following you.' 

' I prefer to go alone,^ said Susanna, dis- 
dainfully, and went on. 

' So do I,' said Harold, in the same tone, 
and followed her, though at a distance of 
fifteen or twenty paces. When he came to 
the kitchen door, he went in and said to the 
people there, 

' Take care of the fire, and put it out as 
soon as the wind rises ; we shall have a hur- 
ricane.' At this moment Alfiero came out, 
howling, leaped upon Susanna, and put his 
paws upon her shoulders, as if he would pre- 
vent her from proceeding, but finding his re- 
monstrances ineffectual, he turned away, 
sorrowfully, and with his head down, went 
into his kennel, as if seeking refuge from 
some impending danger. 

The weather was still beautiful ; the wind 
still, the sky clear, nothing announced the 
approaching storm, except the smoke, which, 
as it rose from the huts in the valley, was 
inmiediately depressed, and, whirling round 
the cottages, sank to the earth. 

Susanna went (j^ickly on her way. She 
still heard Harold's steps a little behind her, 
but did not venture to look round. As she, 
by chance, raised her eyes to the sky, she 
perceived a little white cloud which took the 
form of a dragon, and came hurrying, swift 
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as an arrow, over the valley. Soon after a 
loud, whistling noise was heard, which made 
Susanna look towards the mountains, where 
she saw something that resembled a pillar 
of smoke rise whirling in the air. At this 
monient, Harold was by her side, and said, 
quickly and earnestly: *Down upon the 
gpround, throw yourself on the ground quick- 
ly ! ' 

Susanna would have protested, but she 
was at the same moment seized by Harold, 
lifted up, and the next moment she found 
herself lying on the ground with her face 
towards the earth. She felt a violent gust of 
wind, then heard near her an explosion, like 
the report of a pistol, and afterwards a great 
crashing and rattling; then followed a noise 
like a loud rolling peal of thunder; and all 
was again still. 

Quite bewildered with what had taken 
place, Susanna raised her head and looked 
round, then rose slowly. A perfect c^lm now 
prevailed every where, not even a blade of 
grass was stirred. But, quite near her, two 
trees had been torn up, and large stones had 
been loosened from the mountain, and had 
rolled down into the valley. Susanna looked 
round anxiously for Harold, but he was no- 
where to be seen. She thought of the 
Aasgaardsreja ; in her terror she called on 
his name, and, to her great delight, his voice 
answered her. 

She perceived him, at a little distance 
from her, slowly rising from the ground, near 
a high wall of rock. He was pale, and ap- 
peared to suffer pain. In his care for Su- 
sanna's safety, Harold had delayed too long 
to place himself in the humble posture in 
which he had thrown her; he had been 
seized by the whirlwind, and dashed against 
the comer of a rock, and had thus received a 
severe blow upon the collar-bone and left 
shoulder. . He, however, assured the anxious 
Susanna, that it was nothing of any conse- 
quence ; that it would soon be well again, 
and added, laughing, 

^ But was I not right when I said that the 
Aasgaardsreja was not a thing to be jested 
about ? And we have not yet escaped from 
them, in a few moments we shall have them 



upon us again. As soon as we hear the 
whistling in the mountain, we must prostrate 
ourselves. Otherwise it would fare but ill 
with us.' 

Hardly had Harold pronounced these 
words, when the signal was heard from the 
mountain, and the hurricane came with the 
same violence as at first, and passed away as 
quickly. In a few moments all was again still. 

* Now we may breathe for a few minutes,' 
said Harold, as he rose and looked about 
him. ^ But we must look for some shelter, 
where we may be protected from this rain of 
stones. Let us take refuge under that pro- 
jecting rock, before the hurricane is upon us 
again. If I am not mistaken some other 
wanderers are there before us.' 

Two persons had indeed sought shelter 
under the projection of the rock, and Harold 
soon recognized the elder of the two men as 
the guide for whom he had sent, to conduct 
them over the mountain road. He was a fine 
looking old man, in the Hallingdale dress. 
The younger was his grandson, a boy of six- 
teen, who was to accompany him on the 
journey. On their way to Semb they had 
been overtaken by the storm. 

It was perhaps welcome, both to Harold 
and Susanna, that the presence of these per- 
sons prevented them from being alone to- 
gether. 

From their place of refuge they had a 
wide view of the valley, and their attention 
was directed to what was passing there. 
They saw that the smoke had ceased to rise 
from the huts, a sign that the fires had been 
everywhere extinguished; they saw many 
horses standing immovable with their heads 
turned to the quarter from which the hurri- 
cane came. In this manner they divided 
the shock of the wind, and could withstand 
its force. A little further off a singular scene 
was passing in the air. Thick clouds were 
seen to rush from opposite sides of the 
heaven, and, meeting, fight a pitched battle 
in the air. It lasted long ; but at length, the 
columns, which were led on by the weaker 
wind, gave way; the conquerors rushed 
storming on, and spread themselves over the 
whole vault of heaven. 
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But now the storm began to abate, and 
after the lapse of about three hours, it had 
60 far subsided, as to allow them to leave the 
shelter of the roof of rock and set forth on 
their way home. Susanna longed impatient- 
ly to be at home, as well on her lady's ac- 
count as on Harold's, who evidently sviifered 
much pain from the bruise he had received, 
though he endeavored to conceal his suffer- 
ing by a gay, laughing manner. 

Not without danger, but without further 
injury, they arrived at Semb, where the 
greatest uneasiness had been felt upon their 
account Towards evening, the wind sub- 
sided entirely. Warm fomentations were 
applied to Harold's shoulder, and he soon 
declared, that all pain had left him, and 
though they all endeavored to dissuade him, 
he persisted in his resolution of accompany- 
ing the Oefwerstinna over the mountains. 

Poor Susanna felt so much regret for her 
obstinacy, which had been the cause of Har- 
old's accident, she was so grateful for his 
care of her, that all resentment against him 
and Alette vanished from her heart. She 
now felt only a deep, almost painful desire 
to show her devdtion to them. To do them 
a pleasure she would willingly have sacri- 
iiced her right hand. 



tHE MOUNTAIN JOURNEY. 

FoBWABD, »ttll forward ! fly swift as the wind ! 
How the sky lowers over Fanaranktind ! 

The party which, early the next morning, 
set forth from Heimdale did not present a 
very cheerful aspect; they moved along 
enveloped in a thick mist, which overhung 
the valley^ shrouded the heights, and shut 
out the prospect above and around them. 
In front rode the guide, the old trusty Hal- 
lingdale peasant, whose tall, powerful figure 
gave a feeling of security to those who had 
intrusted themselves to his guidance. Then 
came the Oefwerstinna, then Susanna, then 



Harold, who carried his arm in a sling. 
The procession was closed by the young 
boy, and a peasant, who led two horses, 
loaded with the baggage of the travellers. 

As they ascended higher and higher, by 
degrees the air became more clear, the 
travellers rose above the region of mists; 
they soon saw the blue sky ; the sun greeted 
them with its rays, and lighted up the wild, 
strange regions by which they were now 
surrounded. Upon the young open soul of 
Susanna this scene produced a powerful 
effect. Her mind became calmer, freer ; it 
seemed to her as if she had left all. strife, 
all sorrow behind her, and now looked for- 
ward to a bright calm future. Now, her 
lady was to be happy, and she herself, with 
a free heart, and no longer bound by selfish 
feelings, would easily obey the call of duty 
and the will of providence. Thus she 
thought, thus she felt. The road was steep 
and difficult, but the horses passed safely 
over it, and after some hours they reached a 
little Saeter hut, which stood upon the banks 
of the Ustewasser, one of the inland seas 
that lie at the foot of the Hallingskarven. 
This hut lies above the point where the birch 
trees cease, and its environs were character- 
ized by the peculiar features of the moimtain 
scenery of the North. But its little grass 
plots, constantly watered from the snow 
mountains, were of a vivid green, and herds 
of cattle swarmed upon them. The brooks 
gleamed like silver threads between the 
green slopes and the dark rocks. The sun 
now shone out brightly, and the travellers 
congratulated each other upon the prospect 
of a fortunate journey. They rested at this 
hut, for about an hour, and breakfasted upon 
the simple viands of the region. Before 
each guest was placed a dish of little trian- 
gular cakes, and a loaf of rye bread, of the 
size of a plate. Upon the table were placed 
large square pieces of butter, and a dish 
of the excellent mountain fish. 

The can of Hardanger beer was not want- 
ing, and they were waited upon by a fair- 
haired maiden in a bright yellow jacket, 
black petticoat, and a red handkerchief 
about her neck, with a face as pretty and 
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nocent as ever pastor? 1 poet bestowed on 
shepherdess. After breakfast they pro- 
jeded. on their journey. From the heights 
f TJstafjell, they perceived two ridges 
" monntains, that lifted themselves high 
ito tlie regions of eternal snow. These 
ere Hallingskarven and Hallings-Joku- 

Th.e caravan wound slowly up the Barf- 
$11 . By degrees all trees disappeared, the 
round was covered only by some low, black 
U8h.es; among these lay patches of the 
no-w lichen, which increased in extent the 
ligher they ascended. The prospect about 
h.eixi. was indescribably cold and dreary. 
3ut upon Susanna the impression produced 
)y these wild, and to her entirely new 
icenes, was of an enlivening and inspiring 
character. To this effect, the old peasant 
contributed; he related, as they passed 
hrough these desolate regions, many tales 
>f the subterranean dwellers in the moun- 
tains. He described them as little imps, 
nrith ugly, pale, lead-colored faces, dressed 
in grey, with black caps on their heads. 
'They often enticed,' he said, 'men into 
their dwellings, and there murdered them, 
or if any one escaped alive from their power^ 
he remained melancholy or frantic the rest 
of his life, and had no more pleasure upon 
earth. Some men were persecuted by 
them, to others they brought wealth and good 
luck.' The peasant was fully convinced of 
the actual existence of these beings ; he had 
himself once seen a man in these mountain 
regions, who, on his approach, sank into the 
earth and disappeared immediately. One 
of bis friends had once seen a farm with 
houses, men, and cattle ; but, as he approach- 
ed nearer, they all vanished in a moment. 

Harold declared, that imagination had 
here played her tricks very successfully; 
but the old man confirmed his assertion by 
this passage from Lauridsen's Book of the 
Soul. 

'The devil has many helpers; such as 
crimen and erlwomen, dwarfs, cobolds, 
nightmares, hobgoblins with glowing tongs, 
giants, and ghosts, that appear to, people 
about to die.' 



And as Harold, laughing, still expressed 
some doubts, the old man said, warmly, 

' But is it not written in the Bible, that 
every knee, those in heaven and those upon 
and under the earth shall bow before the 
Lord. And what are those under the earth, 
if not these subterranean goblins ? But take 
care,' continued he, with a roguish look at 
Susanna, 'take care of yourself when the 
twilight comes on, for that is the time when 
they carry on their pranks ; they have a par- 
ticular regard for young maidens, and like 
to drag them down into their houses. Take 
care, for if once they have you in their 
church, (for they have a church, deep down 
under the earth,) you will never see the 
light of day again as long as you live. And 
you may believe, it is not very pleasant to 
live among the earth-spirits ! ' 

Susanna shuddered, involuntarily ; she cast 
a look upon the wild forms about her, which 
the old man assured her, were all petrified 
witches, giants, and giantesses. Harold re- 
marked the impression which this made 
upon Susanna; but he who had so often 
pleased himself with exciting her ima^n- 
ation, was nOw all calm clear reason, and 
for her benefit, let his light shine into the 
darkness of superstition. 

The higher the travellers ascended, the 
more waste and desolate became the scene. 
This whole mountain region is strewed 
with blocks of stone of all sizes, and these 
have served as guides in a region where, 
without some such land-marks, the traveller 
must infallibly lose his way. For this pur- 
pose heaps of stones have been piled upon 
the larger blocks ; and if a stone has fallen, 
every traveller considers it as a sacred duty 
to replace it. 

In dark or foggy weather, these stones are 
almost useless, and the journey is then ex- 
tremely dangerous. The traveller easily loses 
his way, and freezes to death ; or he is over- 
whelmed by the falls of snow. Those who 
perish in this way are supposed, after death, 
to haunt the gloomy mountain passes. The 
guide showed them a place near the road, 
where the bodies of two merchants had been 
found, who had been overtaken by a snow- 
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storm on the mountains, and had perished 
there. He related this with great indifference, 
for every year men are lost in this way, in 
the mountain regions, and this kind of death 
is not thought worse than any other. But 
dreadful apprehensions began to seize upon 
Susanna. There was, however, no reason to 
anticipate any misfortune, for the weather 
was fine, and their journey, though difficult, 
had, thus far, encountered neither danger nor 
obstacle. It was continued uninterruptedly 
till. evening came on. As they could not 
hope to reach any house before dark, they 
determined to rest for the night at Mons- 
buheja, because, in this neighborhood, they 
could find grass for their horses. Our trav- 
ellers succeeded in reaching this place a lit- 
tle before sunset. They found here a cave, 
formed partly by nature, partly by the hand 
of man. The walls were covered with moss, 
and decorated with the homs of rein-deer, 
fastened into crevices in the rock. Susanna 
soon prepared a comfortable couch of carpet- 
bags, cloaks, and shawls, for her lady, who 
thanked her with a look, kinder than Susan- 
na had ever received from her before. 

Harold, meanwhile, busied himself with 
the care of the horses, and in looking about 
for fuel for the nightly fire. About a hundred 
yards from the grotto, a river flowed between 
uncovered banks. On the brink of this river, 
and on the margin of the little snow-brook, 
they found roots of decayed junipers, and 
mountain willows, which they collected into 
a heap, in front of the cave, where they in- 
tended to light the nightly watch-fire. 

Susanna ascended a little eminence near the 
grotto, and saw the sun go down behind Hal- 
ling-Jokulen. It stood like a round ball of 
fire on the edge of the immeasurable ridge of 
snow mountains, and cast its many-colored 
rays of purple, yellow, and blue upon the 
clouds of heaven, and upon the wide waste of 
snow. It was in truth a magnificent spectacle ! 

' Good God ! how great, how splendid ! ' 
exclaimed Susanna, involuntarily, as, with her 
hands clasped upon her breast, she bent, as if 
doing homage to the departing ruler of the day. 

' Yes, great and splendid,' answered a low 
echo near her. Susanna looked round, and 



saw Harold standing near her. There they 
stood, these two alone, illumined by the set- 
ting sun, inspired by the same thoughts and 
feelings, ardent and adoring, in the dreary, 
solitary waste ! Susanna could not repress 
the deep and solemn emotions that filled her 
heart. She extended her hand to Harold 
and her tearful look seemed to say, ' Peace, 
peace.' It was as if she would take leave 
of him, but yet in love. She could at this 
moment have taken the whole world to her 
heart. She felt herself raised above all strife, 
all resentment, all littleness. 

Harold, on his part, seemed to have no 
thoughts of leave-taking ; he held Susannahs 
band in his, and was about to speak, when 
Susanna withdrew her hand from him hastily, 
but kindly, and turned away saying, ' It is 
time to think about supper.' The fire blaz- 
ed up cheerfully before the grotto, and from 
rose-colored clouds, the moon rose slowly in 
the eastem sky. 

Susanna was soon cheerfully busied near 
the fire. From the cakes of portable soup 
and the cooked barley which she had brought 
with her, she prepared an excellent soup, in 
which pieces of veal were warmed. While 
this was boiling, she distribated bread, 
cheese, and brandy to the men, and in par- 
ticular took good care of the old guide. 
Harold let her do all this, without oflTering to 
assist her. He stood at a little distance lean- 
ing upon his gun, and watched her kind, 
cheerful face, lighted up by the fire, her easy 
movements, and the dexterity she showed in 
every thing that she undertook. He thought 
of her warm heart, of her frank, open dispo- 
sition, her industry — he thought of those 
winter evenings when he had read aloud to 
her, or related legends, and how eagerly, how 
feelingly, she had listened. At once it seem- 
ed to him as if the ideal of a happy life, which 
had for so many years flitted before his fan- 
cy, was now at once become a reality. There 
it stood, lighted up by the blaze of the night- 
fire. Alette's warnings flitted by like the 
scattered shades of night, without form or 
reality. He saw himself the possessor of a 
piece of land, which he cultivated and im- 
proved ; he saw himself the Oberlin of his 
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"valley, surrounded by neighbors and depen- 
dents, to whose happiness he contributed; 
ke saw himself in his own house, then, as 
fonnerly in the winter evenings, with Su- 
ssinna — yet not as formerly. For he now 
8a.t nearer to her, and she was his wife ; and 
lie read to her again as before, and again de- 
lighted in her warm, lively sympathy ; and 
now and then his eyes wandered from his 
l>ook to rest on her, and on the child who lay 
in the cradle at her feet, and Susanna looked 
a.t him as she had looked at him on the 
mountain, in the evening sunlight. The 
dancing flames that shone over the snow 
"were the flames of his own hearth, and she, 
so cheerfully and hospitably busied there, 
was his wife, who spread comfort and happi- 
ness all about her. 

' Of what use is a more refined educa- 
tion ? ' thought he ; ' can it give a heart, 
soul, capacity, like Susanna's ? ' He could 
not turn his eyes from Susanna; every mo- 
ment she seemed to him more beautiful. 
The sweet enchantments of love had cast 
their spells about him. The preparations for 
the evening meal were now completed, and 
Harold was roused from his visions of felic- 
ity, by a sunmions to partake of the good 
cheer which Susanna's skill had provided. 
It is not to be wondered at, if, after a fatigu- 
ing journey, and the reflections in which he 
had just been indulging, Susanna's cooking 
appeared to him excellent beyond expres- 
sion. Susanna's presence alone was want- 
ing; but she was within the cave, on her 
knees before the Oefwerstinna, with a bowl 
of soup in her hand, counting with quiet de- 
light every spoonful that her lady carried to 
her lips. ' That is the best soup I ever tast- 
ed,' said Fru Astrid, when the bowl was 
empty, ' really, Susanna, you are very nota- 
ble.' It was the first time the Oefwerstinna 
had remarked upon what was placed be- 
fore her — it was the first word of praise 
that Susanna had ever received from her 
lips ; and no soup, not nectar itself, is so 
refreshing as the first word of praise from be- 
loved lips. 

When Susanna left the cave she was wel- 
comed by Harold's eyes ; they spoke a lan- 
6 



guage irresistibly enchanting to a heart that 
so thirsted for love as Susanna's, and in her 
tender and grateful nature she felt she could 
be content to pass an eternity upon these 
mountains, serving, and cooking soup for 
these two beloved beings, whose hearts had 
first warmed to her in these cold dreary soli- 
tudes. 

They now made preparations for the night, 
which promised to be clear, but cold. The 
peasants laid themselves down, round the 
fire. Fru Astrid, anxious on account of 
Harold's shoulder, desired him to come into 
the cave, where he would be protected from 
the sharp air ; but Harold wished to keep 
watch without, and seated himself near the 
fire, wrapped in his cloak. Susanna laid her- 
self down softly at her lady's feet, which 
she hoped, by this means, to keep warm. 
Strange shapes flitted before her inward 
eyes, while her eyelids remained closed. 
Forms of ice and snow approached her, and 
would have surrounded her, but suddenly 
retreated, and were melted, as by warm rays 
of love ; and the sun shone forth in splendor, 
and sweet happy feelings filled her soul. 
She slept. Then a new scene rose before 
her. She was again in Heimdale ; she 
stood on the bank of the river, and looked 
anxiously to the opposite shore, for there, 
among the dark pines, something white 
gleamed faintly, becoming every moment 
more distinct; and when it came to tha 
margin of the river, Susanna saw that it was 
a child, and recognized her own little Hul- 
da. But she was pale as death, and tears 
fell over her snow-white cheeks, as she 
stretched out her arms to Susanna, and call- 
ed upon her name. Susanna wished to 
plunge into the waters that separated them, 
but she could not ; she felt herself chained 
by an invisible power. As she turned, in in- 
expressible anguish, to free herself, she saw 
that it was Harold who thus held her ; he look- 
ed so cold, so stern ; Susanna loved and hated 
him at the same time. Again the voice of 
the child called plaintively, and now Su- 
sanna saw her little sister sink down upon 
the stones, on the shore, and the white waves 
dash over her. With a feeling of wild de- 
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0pair, Susanna awaked; and started up. She 
looked around her, bewildered. The care 
arched itself gloomily over her, and the fire 
which blazed before it, threw its red, flicker- 
ing rays upon the fantastically decked walls. 
Susanna left the cave softly. She must see 
the eky, the stars; she must breathe the 
fresh, pure air, to free herself from the haunt- 
ing terrors of her dream. But no stars shone 
down upon her, for a thick grey canopy of 
clouds was drawn over the sky; and the 
pale moonshine, which struggled through it, 
cast a mournful light upon the waste region 
and its dark, fearful forms. The fire burned 
low, but now and then flared up, as if sleep- 
ily, in red flames. The peasants slept pro- 
foundly, lying round the fire; Harold did 
not perceive Susanna, and at this moment, 
she was glad that he did not. That she 
might the sooner dissipate the painful im- 
pression, which her dream had made upon 
her, she took a water pitcher, and went with 
it to the river, to bring water for the next 
day's breakfast. On the way she saw Har- 
old, who, with his gun on his shoulder, was 
pacing up and down, before the grotto. She 
succeeded, however, in reaching the river, 
unobserved by him, and filled her pitcher 
with the water mixed with snow. This little 
bodily exertion did her good; but the lonely 
wandering was not fitted to enliven her 
spirits. The scene was indescribably dreary. 
It was midnight ; no sound broke the pro- 
found and gloomy stillness, but the monoto- 
nous murmur of the brook, and the fitful 
sweeping of the gusts of wind, that now and 
then breathed mournfully over the waste, 
like giant sighs. 

The rocks about her were covered with the 
mourning lichen, and the white snow lich- 
ens grew in the crevices of the rocks. Here 
and there stood forth from the black sod a 
little pale sulphur-colored flower, used by 
the Laplanders in their incantations, and 
which -here looked like a ghastly smile up- 
on the face of death. 

Susanna could not free herself from the 
recollection of her dream ; wherever she 
turned her eyes, she thought she saw the fig- 
ore of her little dying sister. This dream 



was perhaps a warning— it might be pro- 
phetic •— perhaps she was never to leave this 
wilderness — was to die here, and then — 
what was to become of her little Hulda? 
Would not the poor neglected child sink 
down upon the hard, cold stones of life, and 
the waves of misery close over her ? While 
Susanna was lost in these gloomy thoughts, 
she was surprised by Harold ; he saw that 
she had been weeping, and a.sked, in a voice 
so tender that it went to her heart, 

' Why thus depressed ? Has any thing 
troubled or displeased you 1 Ah, tell it to 
me openly as to your friend. I cannot bear 
to see you thus.' 

' I have had a bad dream,' said Susanna, 
as she dried her tears and stood up. ^ Every 
thing is so wild, so fearful here, it makes 
me think of all that is gloomy and sad 
in the world. But there is no use in think- 
ing about it,' said she, more cheerfully, *it 
will all look bright when the day dawns. 
This is the hour of darkness, the hour when 
the earth-spirits have power.' And Susanna 
tried to smile. 

' But what is that ? ' cried she, and the 
smile was suddenly changed to an expres- 
sion of alarm, as she involuntarily drew near- 
er to Harold. A low rushing sound was 
heard in the air, and, at the same moment, a 
dark moving mass, which looked like a grey 
cloud, swept over the fields of snow, and ap- 
proached the place where they were stand- 
ing. In the dim moonlight, Susanna thought 
she saw frightful shapes, with horns and 
claws, moving in the cloud, and the words 
the ^ earth spirits' had nearly escaped her 
lips. 

' It is a herd of rein-deer,' said Harold, who 
seemed to divine her thoughts, and went for- 
ward a few steps, seizing his gun mechani- 
cally. But at the same moment the herd 
took a different direction, and fled with wild 
speed toward the east. The wind rose, and 
swept with a mournful wail over the ice 
desert. 

' This is really fearful,' said Susanna, shud- 
dering. 

' But to-morrow evening,' said Harold, ' wo 
shall reach Storlie-Saeter, which lies below 
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the snow region ; there we shall meet the 
green birch woods again, and there we shall 
find kind people, and a comfortable resting- 
place for the night On the day after, we 
shall again have a fatiguing journey, but we 
shall pass through so many magnificent 
scenes, that you will think the trouble noth- 
ing, compared to the pleasure, for the land- 
scape will be more beautiful than terrible. 
There, between the Storlie-Saeter and Tver- 
lie, you will see the wild Leira dash raging 
down the Hogfjell, and with the speed of 
lightning, and the noise of thunder, hurrying 
now round, now over masses of rock, some- 
times bare, sometimes wooded, to meet its 
rival, the impetuous BaBJcerja. This place 
surpasses iii wild magnificence all that the 
imagination can conceive.' 

Thus did Harold endeavor to dissipate the 
cloud upon Susanna's spirits ; but she listen- 
ed to him half dreaming, and said, as if to 
. herself, 

' Let me only see her at home again, safe 
and happy, and then — ' 

' And then ? ' Harold took up the unfin- 
ished sentence, * and what then ? ' 

* Then back to my little Hulda ! ' said Su- 
sanna, sighing. 

' What, Susanna, will you then leave us ? 
Do you really hate Norway ? ' 

* No, no, not in the least. But one cannot 
■serve two masters ; Hulda calls me. I have 
no peace till I am again with her, and never 
win I leave her again. I have dreamed of 
her to-night. She was so pale; so pale — 
ah ! — But you are pale too, dreadfully pale ! ' 
continued she, as she looked at Harold with 
surprise. * You are surely ill ! ' 

*■ It is this soft air and this lovely moonlight 
that paint me of this ashy color,' said Har- 
old, jestingly, for he wished to conceal the 
true cause of his paleness, which in truth 
arose from the severe pain which he had suf- 
fered from his shoulder during the night. 

Meanwhile, they had reached the cave. 
Harold rekindled the smouldering fire, and 
Susanna softly entered and took her former 
position at the feet of her lady. 

It was late when she awoke from an un- 
quiet sleep. She was roused by a loud noise 



about her. A pale light shone into the cave, 
and she heard Harold calling from without 
' It is time we were up, that we may reach 
our night quarters as early as possible. We 
have a toilsome day before us.' 

Susanna looked about for her lady. She 
was already dressed, and was standing by 
her, regarding her attentively. 

Shocked at her own tardiness, SuAanna 
sprang up, and set about her preparations for 
breakfast with great alacrity. The soup 
was again in requisition, and the peas- 
ants were supplied with salmon, bacon, oaten 
bread, and curds soaked in snow-water. 

A violent wind had risen since midnight, 
which seemed to promise our travellers any 
thing but a pleasant day's journey. It sub- 
sided however, somewhat, in the course oT 
the morning, but Harold cast now and then 
an anxious look up to the grey roof of clouds 
above them, which became every moment 
darker. Susanna saw him once cast an in- 
quiring glance at the guide, who only shook 
his grey head. At the same time all the men 
seemed cheerful, and Harold seemed to wisl^ 
by an appearance of high spirits, to remove* 
the anxiety which his unusual paleness might 
occasion. 

They continued, during the whole fore- 
noon, to ascend into the wintry regions, and 
the snow-fields stretched themselves out 
wider and wider. No living thing showed 
itself in this wilderness, but the tracks 4>f 
rein-deer were sometimes to be seen, and 
here and there flies lay upon the snow in 
a deep wintry sleep. Fortunately, the wiad 
continued to go down, and at last its icy 
breath was felt only in short gusts. But, 
now and then, a rattling and roaring noise 
was heard, like that of thunder. This was- 
caused by the Fjellskred, or fall of great 
rocks and stones, which are loosened from 
the mountains, and fall in vast masses. 
These slides are very common during and 
after storms. The guide related many stories 
of houses and men which had been buried 
under these falling rocks. 

The way became continually more diffi- 
cult. They were often obliged to ford rapid 
rivers, and to pass over snow bridges^ undal: 
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which the river had forced itself a way. Har- 
old, who was as brave as he was pradent and 
resolute, often averted danger from Fru As- 
trid and Susanna by encountering danger 
himself. He was now no longer pale. The ex- 
ertion, and a fever, which yet no one suspect- 
ed; flushed his cheeks with a brilliant glow. 

At noon they reached the highest point of 
the mountain. Here two large heaps of 
stones were piled up, near a lake which was 
covered with ice in the hottest summer. 
Here the brooks began to run towards the 
west, and their way now led downwards. 
The giant forms of the Basfjem and the Ish- 
haugen, and many other higher mountains, 
were seen in the distance. 

The wind had now died away, but the 
snow began to fall fast, and the daik, lead- 
colored sky seemed sinking down upon the 
travellers. 

' We must hasten,' said the old peasant, as 
he cast a look full of foreboding upon the 
party who followed him, ' otherwise we shall 
be buried in the snow upon the mountains, as 
had nearly happened to the late queen Mar- 
garet, when ' 

He broke off abruptly, for his horse sud- 
denly tripped over a sharp projecting rock, 
and fell to the ground. The head of the old 
man struck violently against a stone, and he 
lay senseless. It was some time before they 
succeeded in restoring him ; the blow proved 
yery severe, and the old man's head was so 
much confused by his fall, that he could no 
longer serve as a guide. He was placed up- 
on the same horse which his grandson rode, 
and the young man took charge of him with 
the utmost tenderness. Harold now rode 
at the head of the party as guide, but the dif- 
ficulties of his office increased every mo- 
ment, for the snow fell frightfully fast, and 
the thickness of the atmosphere prevented 
him from distinguishing the friendly heaps 
of stones, the traveller's sole reliance. He 
was obliged to make frequent windings and 
turnings, and often to retrace his steps in or- 
der to come upon the right path. At last 
they succeeded in reaching Bjserceja-Saeter, 
an unoccupied Saeter-hut on the bank of the 
broad and rapid BjsenBJa. 



Here they halted to take counsel. The 
Bjsroeja was so swollen, and ran with such 
violence, that they saw clearly the impossi- 
bility of passing it at this place. The old 
peasant advised that they should make a cir- 
cuit which would bring them to a place 
where the river might be passed with safety. 
This was close by the Storlie-Saeter, and near 
the waterfall of that name, the noise of which 
might be heard at the distance of half a mile. 
It was true they must make a circuit of more 
than a mile. But what was to be done ? It 
was dangerous to continue their journey in 
this storm, but still more dangerous to remain 
in this wilderness, where the snow often 
falls several yards deep. The old peasant, 
however, chose the last, for he found himself 
in no condition to sit upon a horse, and he 
begged them to leave him in the hut, with 
provisions for a few days, for in that time he 
thought the snow would cease and a thaw 
begin. He did not wish his grandson to re- 
main with him, but the boy was firmly re- 
solved not to leave his old grandfather. They 
were therefore provided hastily with every 
thing that was needful in their wintry soli- 
tude. Their horses, too, were led into the 
hut and supplied with provender. 

Susanna bound up the old man's head with 
the tenderness of a daughter. It was dread- 
ful to her to leave the old man behind. 
'And if there should be no thaw,' said she, 
' if the snow should continue, and you should 
be frozen to death here ! ' ' That has hap- 
pened to many a better fellow,' said the old 
man, calmly, ' A man can die but once, and 
God is as near in the wilderness as by the 
fire-side. I am an old man ; let it be with 
me as heaven pleases — my best days are 
over — but the boy — if you reach the dwel- 
lings of men in safety, think of him ! ' 

Susanna was touched. She pressed a kiss 
upon the old man's forehead, and a warm 
tear fell from her cheek upon his. The old 
man looked up at her with a grateful, affec- 
tionate look — ' God's angel go with yon,' 
cried he, as she left the hut to join the rest of 
the party. 

The little train was once more in motion, 
passing slowly over fields of snow, bare lockc^ 
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a,nd half-thawed morasses. They struggled 
tb rough the snow, which was now very deep. 
The darkness increased every moment ; no 
one uttered a word. They went on thus for 
more than an hoar. Susanna had for some 
time remarked, with great uneasiness, that 
Harold seemed to reel in his saddle, but she 
endeavored to persuade herself that it was a 
delusion caused by the irregular motions of 
his horse, or by the thick cloud of snow 
through which she saw him. Indeed, every 
thing about her had a bewildering, aspect, 
and seemed wavering and shadowy. A sud- 
den cry from Fru Astrid broke the gloomy 
eilence, and — was this, loo, delusion? — 
Harold^s horse stood without a rider. Alas, 
it was but too certain. Harold had been 
fteized with giddiness, and had fallen from 
his horse. He had long borne, in silence, 
the increasing pain in his shoulder and breast, 
and had endeavored to conceal from him- 
self, as from others, the feverish giddiness 
which threatened to overpower him. And 
even now he would not believe that it was 
any thing serious. He made several attempts, 
with the assistance of the servant, to remount 
his horse, but in vain. He could no longer 
lift up his fevered head. Sinking on his 
knees in the snow, in silent despair, he lean- 
ed his burning forehead against a rock. 
' Here then, here we are to die ! ' said Fru 
AjBtrid, in a mournful tone, half aloud, ^ and 
these young people are to be sacrificed for 
me ! My destiny is true to itself.' 

A moment of fearful suspense followed. 
Men and horses stood immovable, as if turn- 
ed to stone 3 the snow fell over them, and 
threatened to entomb them there. 

But now a clear, cheerful voice broke the 
stillness. 

' I see, yonder, a projecting rock, which 
will afford shelter from the snow; we must 
carry him there.' And Susanna raised Har- 
old up, and supported him, while the servant 
went on before her, and made a path through 
the snow. 

About forty paces from the place where 
they stood was a projection of rock, which 

formed a high arch, and offered a protection 
6* 



from the snow, which was raised in high 
walls about the open space. 

^Lean upon me— do not fear — I am 
strong,' said she, as she supported Hafold 
with her gentle^ but strong arm. He suffer- 
ed her to lead him like a child ; and, tho^i^ 
almost unconscious, felt a sort of pleasure iA 
giving himself up to the guidance of the 
young girl, who spoke to him so kindly and 
soothingly. 

Harold was placed under the sheltering 
rock, and Susanna took off the shawl which 
she wore under her fur cloak, and made a 
pillow for his head. ' Ah, that is good,' said 
he, faintly, and pressed Susanna's haud^ as 
his aching head found relief upon the soft 
cushion. 

Susanna now returned to her lady. 

Fru Astrid said, ^ Susanna, I should like to 
go there, too. It seems to me one might find 
a safe resting-p^ace there ; but I am so sUff 
I can scarcely move.' 

Susanna lifted her lady from her horse, 
and supported her to the sheltering arch of 
rock. Here, the air was almost warm, com- 
pared to that in the open plain, for the wall 
of rock and the banks of snow, shut out the 
piercing wind. Here Susanna gently placed 
her lady, who was almost exhausted with 
cold and fatigue. 

Susanna, too, was chilled and weary ; but 
what a summer of life and warmth can love, 
and a strong will call up in the human heart. 
It was this inward power which now quick- 
ened the pulse of the young girl, and made 
the blood flow warmly from the chambers of 
her heart, sending strength and energy 
through her whole frame. She rubbed the 
stiffened limbs of her lady, she warmed her 
with kisses and tears, she warmed her on her 
own beating heart. She prevailed on her to 
take some wine, and prepared a refreshing 
draught for Harold's parched and thirsty 
lips. She wet her handkerchief with snow- 
water, and laid it upon his burning forehead. 
Round both she spread cloaks, to protect 
them from the cold. 

Then she stood silent for a moment, with 
an anxious and doubtful look. She was 
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thinking vhat more was to be done to save 
them. 

Harold had raised himself up, and looked 
abont him with all the sorrow that a manly 
nature feels, when compelled to renounce its 
noblest privilege — that of affording support 
and protection to the weak. 

A tear, the first Susanna had ever seen 
him shed, fell oyer his cheek. 

Fni Astrid gazed with a mournful look 
upon the tomb-like arch above. 

But Susanna's eyes brightened. ' Listen, 
listen ! ' cried she. 

Fru Astrid and Harold turned inquiring 
looks upon her. 

'I hear a noise,' said Susanna; 'a noise 
like that of a great water-fall.' 

' It is the rushing of the Storlie water-fall,' 
exclaimed Harold, for a moment animated 
by hope. ^ But how will that help us,' he 
continued, sinking back again, despondingly, 
' we are still half a mile from it — we can 
never reach it.' 

' Yes, we can, we shall,' said Susanna, 
with firm resolution. ' Courage, courage, my 
dear lady, courage ! Herre Bergman, we 
shall reach it — we shall be saved ! ' 

' And how ? ' asked Harold ; ' this peasant 
is a stupid fellow ; he would never find his 
way there.' 

' But I will find my way there, be assured 
of it; and will return here with assistance. 
Only tell me the signs by which I may know 
the right way. These, and the noise of the 
water-fall will guide me.' 

' It is impossible ; alone, in the cold and 
the snow-storm, you would, inevitably, per- 
ish.' 

' I shall not perish. I am strong. No one 
shall hinder me — and if you will not tell 
me the way, I will find it out, myself.' 

Her cheerful and resolute tone inspired 
Harold with a soit of confidence ; and, as he 
saw that her resolution was fixed, he endeav- 
ored to describe to her the objects by which 
she was to direct her course; there were 
mountains and rocks which the snow and the 
darkness of the night might prevent her from 
distinguishing. 

Susanna listened with fixed attention, and 



then said, cheerfully, 'Now I have it!' I 
shall find the way ! God protect yon ! I shall 
soon come back with assistance.' 

When she came out into the open air, she 
found the servant seeking consolation in the 
flask of brandy, and the horses standing 
spiritless and benumbed. She begged him 
to take good care of them, and charged him, 
enforcing her charge with threats and prom- 
ises of reward, to think of Fru Astrid and 
Harold, and to watch over their safety. 

She herself gave her horse grs*in and wa- 
ter, patted him on the neck, and spoke to 
him in kind, encouraging tones. She then 
mounted him to begin her lonely, perilous 
ride. But it was only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that she could induce him to separate 
himself from his companions, and when he 
had advanced about twenty steps, he stood 
still and insisted upon going back. This ma- 
noeuvre was repeated several times. At last 
neither blows nor words had any effect; he 
would not obey. Susanna alighted, and let 
the horse go. Tears forced themselves into 
her eyes, as she saw herself abandoned by 
him ; and she raised her hands in prayer to 
Him who alone saw the lonely, unprotected 
maiden. 

She now set forth upon her way on foot 
Could any one have seen Susanna, now toil- 
ing through the deep snow, now climbing 
over rocks, now wandering over morasses in 
which she feared to sink at every step, he 
would indeed have been amazed at her cour- 
age and her strength. But the angel of God, 
whom the old man had wished her as a 
guide, seemed to be with her on the way; 
for now the snow ceased to fall, and now and 
then a ray of moonlight struggled forth, and 
showed her some of the objects which Har- 
old had described to her, The increasing 
noise of the waterfall sounded in her ears 
like the trumpet of the resurrection. A firm 
resolution to persevere to the end, a secret 
pleasure in the thought of proving her love 
even by the sacrifice of her own life, wing- 
ed her steps, and did not suffer her courage 
to fail for an instant. 

Thus passed two hours. Susanna now 
heard the water roaring at her feet She 
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thought she must be standing on the brink of 
The precipice. Darkness and snow were all 
around her. She stood still. It was a mo- 
3nent of terrible uncertainty. Just then the 
clouds separated, and the half moon shone 
out in full splendor, just as it was about to 
sink behind the mountains. Susanna now 
saw the precipice on whose brink she stood. 
She saw the broad waters of the Storlie-fall 
shining in the moonlight, and below she saw 
the Saeter-hut. 

Under the arch of stone where Fru Astrid 
and Harold were left, a deep, mournful 
silence reigned for some time after the de- 
parture of Susanna. It was broken by the 
O ef werstinna, who said, in a solemn voice^ 
' Harold, I have a request to make of you.' 

'Command me!' answered he, 'may I 
live to fulfil your wish ! ' 

* We seem both,' continued Fru Astrid, ' to 
be standing near the grave; but you are 
younger and stronger than I. You, I hope, 
will be saved. Harold, I must entrust to you 
an important charge ; and I rely upon your 
honor, on the integrity I have observed in 
you, that it will be faithfully executed, if I 
should never myself be able to fulfil it, and 
you, as I hope you will, should survive me.' 
The Oefwerstinna spoke these words with 
a firm voice ; but during the following re- 
cital, she was often shaken by varying emo- 
tions. She spoke rapidly, and in short, 
broken sentences. 

' I had a sister, I cannot say how I loved 
her. She was as gentle and mild as I was 
ardent and impetuous. When I married, she 
came to my house. — There was no happi- 
ness there. — The properly which my sister 
possessed, enabled her to consult the wishes 
of her heart, and she married an amiable 
young man, but without property, a lieuten- 
ant Wolf, and for some months enjoyed the 
highest earthly felicity. But this happi- 
ness was short. Wolf perished upon an 
expedition at sea, and his unhappy wife 
sank under her grief. She died a few hours 
after the birth of a son, whom she had placed 
in my arms, solemnly exhorting me to be as 
a mother to him.' 



'And I was a mother to this child. An own 
son could not have been dearer to me. I was 
proud of the bright, beautiful boy. I saw in 
him a happier future. He woulil realize the 
ideal of my youth — he would — oh, in my 
poor and barren life I was still rich in the 
possession of this child! But ray husband 
saw with displeasure the fondness that I lav- 
ished on the boy. He conceived a violent 
hatred for the child, and my life became 
more bitter than ever. 

' I was obliged to leave home to visit a sick 
relation. I wished to take the child with me, 
for I had never yet been separated from him. 
But my husband wished to keep him with 
himself, and, to persuade me to consent, 
called words of tenderness to his aid. These 
I could not withstand, and in spite of the 
entreaties of the child, and my own anxiety, 
which seemed like a foreboding, I left the 
poor boy behind. I thought myself strong in 
doing this, but I was only weak. I had prom- 
ised the mother of the child, that I would 
protect him. I knew that I was leaving him 

in harsh, unfriendly hands — and yet . 

When I returned, after a week's absence, the 
boy had disappeared. He had, they said, 
gone out one day, and had never returned. 
He had been sought every where, and. at last, 
his little hat was found, lying on a rock, near 
the sea-shore. It was thought that he must 
have fallen from the cliff. I found my hus- 
band busied in taking possession of my sis- 
ter's inheritance, which, by her will, was to 
come to us in case of the boy's death. From 
this time, my soul was clouded by a terrible 
suspicion. God be praised that it was false ! 
God pardon me that I harbored it ! Twenty 
long years has it gnawed at my heart; 
twenty long years has it hung, like a leaden 
weight, upon the fulfilment of all my duties. 

' All my inquiries were in vain. No 
one could be accused — no one seemed to 
have had any hand in the matter — it was 
the work of a fatal destiny. All I learued 
was this — the boy had received permission 
to go out and play ; he had left the house 
alone, and had never been seen again. 

'Twenty years, twenty dark years had 
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passed since that time, and hope had gradu- 
ally died away in my heart, the faint hope 
which had sometimes glimmered there, that 
I should yet find my beloved child again. 
My husband died after he had been for many 
years deprived of all strength of mind and 
body, by a stroke of paralysis. I was free ; 
but what had I to live for ? I had lost my 
faith in all that makes life dear, and I stood 
alone, on the verge of old age, surrounded 
by dark and bitter recollections. 

^ In this condition, I found myself a few 
days ago, when I received a letter from the 
present commander of K. Enclosed was an 
unsealed letter, which he had, as he said, 
found in a drawer in which my husband used 
to put letters and papers of little value. And 
this letter, oh, how it has changed my heart, 
my whole future! The letter was from 
my husband, written, apparently, after the 
first shock of paralysis. These lines, traced 
by an unsteady hand, assured me that the 
lost child still lived, and directed me to ob- 
tain further information from a certain ser- 
geant Ronn, at Bergen. Here the letter broke 
off abruptly, as if interrupted by sudden 
illness. 

'I had been accidentally from home on 
the day that my husband was taken ill : when 
I returned, I found him deprived of speech, 
and nearly lifeless. By great exertions, life 
was restored, but his mind was clouded, and 
half his body benumbed. He lived thus, 
many years. I believe that in a moment of 
consciousness, he wished to tell me of the 
boy's fate, or perhaps of the existence of this 
letter, but the hand of death prevented. 
How this letter came to be among the old 
papers, I cannot understand. Perhaps it was 
placed there by my husband himself, in the 
moment of disturbed intellect in which he 
concluded it. But, enough — the hand of 
Providence preserved it, and brought it safely 
to its destination. 

* You know now the c^use of my sudden 
journey. And if, for me, it is to end here, if 
I am never to fulfil the highest wish, the 
last hope, of my heart ; if it be not permitted 
to me to see again the son of my sister, and 
to restore to him what has been unjustly ta* 



ken from him — then hear my entreaty, ray 
solemn, dying charge. Seek out in Bergen 
the person whom I have named ; you will 
find his address upon this paper ; tell him, 
that, in my last hour, I commissioned you to 
act in my place ; spare no money ; promise- 
threaten — but find my sister's son — go to 
him, carry him my last, loving greeting — 
give him this — it is my will — it will put 
him in possession of all my property ; it is in 
truth, his mother's inheritance, for my own is 
almost entirely gone. Tell him that moum- 
ing for him has consumed my life. Tell him 
that if my memory be dear to him — my 
God I what mean you, Harold ? Why do 
you thus clasp my hand? — you weep!' 

' Tell me,' said Harold, in a voice almost 
choked with emotion, 'did not this child 
wear on a riband round his neck a little iron 
cross — with the head of a cherub engraved 
on it?' 

' I took this cross from his mother's neck, 
and hung it upon his.' ' 

' And here — here it is, still,' cried Harold, 
as he guided Fru Astrid's hand to the litde 
cross, which hung from his neck. ' What 
recollections are waking in me! Yes, it 
must be 80 — I cannot doubt. You are the 
first protectress of my childhood— the sister 
of my mother ! ' 

Harold was interrupted by a cry of indes- 
cribable emotion. 

* Good God ! — you are ' 

'The son of your sister, the child whom 
you have mourned. At this moment, I 
recollect myself and you.' 

'And I — your voice, Harold, has often 
sounded strangely familiar to me. I now 
recognize the tones of your father's voice. 
Ah, speak, speak, explain, give me certainty, 
you will give me more than life.' 

' What shall I say ? ' continued Harold, in 
great agitation, ' Much is dark and unintelli- 
gible, even to me. But your relation has revi- 
ved recollections and impressions which make 
me feel sure that I am not deceiving you and 
myself. I remember now distinctly going 
down the hill in front of the fortress, upon a 
little sled, and that I was met by Serjeant , 
Ronn, (whose name I had forgotten till thia 
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moment,) who asked me to take a ride with 
him in his sleigh. I liked nothing better, 
and sprang in. I remember now, well, that 
my hat was blown from my head ; that I 
^vished to recover it, but was prevented by 
the Serjeant, who threw his cloak over me, 
and went on at a fast gallop. The ride was 
long — but from this moment my recollec- 
tions are confused, and I look back to this 
time, as into a dark night which is now and 
then brightened by a transient ray of light. 
Perhaps I was then seized by the severe ill- 
ness which, for a long time, checked my 
growth. It hovers before me like a dream, 
that I sometimes begged to be carried home 
to my parents, that my entreaties were at 
first answered by soothing words, and then 
silenced by threats. I have a faint recollec- 
tion of living for some time in a miserable 
house, where I was treated with harshness, 
by coarse men, and where I longed for 
death. Then comes, like sunshine, the vis- 
ion of another house ; a bright sky, pure air, 
green meadows, and kind, friendly people, 
who treated the poor sick child with infinite 
kindness. This house was Alette's, and her 
excellent parents adopted me after they had 
brought me back to life. My new relations 
became very dear to me, I was happy ; my 
sickness, and long continuing debility had 
almost entirely effaced the impressions of 
earlier days ; I forgot the names of people 
and places, but never did I forget the first 
guardian of my childish years. Like a beau- 
tiful and holy vision, she has followed me 
through life, though, in the long course of 
years, she has been as if shrouded in a thick 
veil. 

' When I grew older, I asked and received 
from my adopted father an account of my 
arrival in his house. I learned then that he 
one day visited Herre K., in Christiansand, 
upon business, and saw, at his house, a 
wretchedly pale, sick child, who sat on the 
floor in the sunshine. The child began to 
cry, but became silent and terrified when K. 
led him away, threatening him with the 
dark room. Indignant at this treatment, my 
benefactor asked to whom the boy belong- 
ed, and received for answer, that it was a 



poor child, without relations, whom K. had 
taken under his care out of compassion. 
Alette's father immediately resolved to make 
every effort to take the child from this house, 
and offered tb carry the boy home with him, 
to try the effect of the country air upon his 
health. In this manner, I entered the fami- 
ly, which from that time I was to call my 
own. Knowledge of my parents, or of the real 
nature of my connexion with Herre K., I 
could never obtain. K. died a few weeks 
after I left his house, and his wife was, or 
pretended to be, entirely ignorant of every 
thing that concerned me. 

* But my excellent foster-parents never let 
me feel the want of other relations; they 
made no difierence between me and their 
own child, and Alette was the tenderest and 
best of sisters. Death deprived us of these 
beloved protectors. Alette's father died two 
years aga Alette went to remain with some 
near relations till she could give her hand to 
the man whom she had long loved, and I 
wished, by travel and mingling in new scenes, 
to dissipate the gloom which hung over me. 
It was then that accident, or rather Provi- 
dence, conducted me to you. Admiration, 
and an attraction, whose power I cannot de- 
scribe, drew me to you; perhaps top, un- 
known to myself, the dim, fond recollections 
of childhood infiuenced me. At this mo- 
ment ihey all rise up, clear and fresh, within 
me, I am carried back to my boyish years, 
to the time when I called you mojher, and 

loved you to idolatry, and now, ' And 

with passionate tenderness, Harold clasped 
Fru Astrid's hand : ' and now, what does 
your heart say to me ? Can you put faith 
in these dim recollections'? Will you be- 
lieve this tale without proof ? May I again 
call you my mother ] Can you, will you, 
receive me as your son ? ' 

^ Can you ask ? See these tears of joy — 
I have not shed many such — I cannot doubt 
— I believe — I am happy — you are my sis- 
ter's son — ray child — you are mine again ! 
But ah, have I found you only to see you 
perish ? To see you perish here for my sake ? 
This moment is indeed bitter ! ' 

'And yet sweet,' cried Harold, warmly. 
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* We haye found one another ; we are united ! ' 

< In death.' 

' We may yet be saved.' 

* Only by a miracle.' 

' Providence can work miracles. Have we 
not just had proof of it? ' 

' You are right, Harold ; but I have been 
«o unhappy. It is hard for me to believe in 
happiness. But in any case, let us bless God 
for this moment, and may His will be done ! 

' His will be done,' repeated Harold, in a 
Jow tone, but with manly composure. And 
both were silent. All about them was thick 
darkness, for the moon had gone down, and 
the snow was again falling fast. They were 
as if buried alive. 

But the saving miracle was at hand. 
Lights glimmered, and voices sounded over 
the waste of snow. 

' Susanna ! ' cried Fru Astrid and Harold, 
"with one voice, ' Susanna, our preserving 
angel ! ' 

Yes. it was Susanna, who, with a torch in 
her hand, rushed into the gloomy vault. At 
once there was a radiance as of a thousand 
diamonds. 

' God be praised ! You are safe ! ' cried 
Susanna. Here are good, strong people, who 
will help us. But we must hasten — the 
snow is falling thick. 

Several peasants now appeared with torch- 
es and two hand-barrows. Upon these Fru 
Astrid and Harold were placed, and covered 
with warm sheep-skins. 

^ Susanna,' cried Fru Astrid, ' come and 
rest near me.' 

^ No,' said Susanna, and took up her torch; 
^ I will go before and carry the light. Do 
not fear for me, I am strong.' 

But a strange feeling suddenly seized her; 
her heart seemed sinking within her, and 
her knees failed. She stood for a moment 
erect, took one step forward, then sank up- 
on her knees in the snow; the torch fell 
from her hand. ^ Hulda ! ' was whispered in 
her heart, ' my little darling, farewell ! ' 

' Susanna ! Great God ! cried two voices 
at the same time ; and, made strong by their 
fears, Fru Astrid and Harold sprang up and 
clasped Susanna. She seized the hands of 



her lady and Harold, and said with great dif- 
ficulty, in an imploring tone, 

'My little Hulda — the fatherless — the 
motherless — think of her.' 

^ Susanna, my good, dear child ! ' cried 
Fru Astrid, ' you will not, you shall not die ! ' 
And for the first time a ray of anxious love 
fell from her dark eyes upon the yonn^, de- 
voted girl. 

It was the first time Susanna had ever re- 
ceived such a look, and it was as if heaven 
had opened itself to her. 

' Oh, Harold ! ' said Susanna, looking up 
with inexpressible tenderness, ' I could not 
make you happy in life, I know it — but I 
thank God that I can die for you. Now — 
now, do not despise my love ! And taking 
his hand and Fru Astrid's she pressed them 
to her heart, and said, with an expiring voice, 
' forgive my faults, for the sake of my love !* 
A slight shudder passed over ; her head sank 
upon her breast. She was placed, apparent- 
ly lifeless, beside her lady, who took her in 
her arms, and bathed the pale young fac9 
with her tears. 



RETUEN TO LIFE. 

I WAVED, and life liad triomphed orer deafh ; 
I waked, aad love sat watchiag by my couch. 

Months passed away, and life was for 
Susanna only a wild troubled dream. In the 
delirium of fever she lived over again the 
events of the mountain journey, but thej 
were clothed in yet darker terrors. She saw 
the earth-demons who came round her on 
the snow-wastes, and tried to bury her under 
heaps of snow and ice which they hurled up- 
on her. With desperate energy, Susanna 
struggled against them, for, she knew with 
her must die all hope of safety for those she 
loved, and every piece of ice which the de- 
mons threw upon her, she threw back upon 
them. At last the earth-demons promised 
her, if she would go with them quietly, they 
would leave her friends in peace, and would 
even bestow happiness and riches upon them. 
Then Susanna strove with them no longer, 
but grieving for the beautiful sky, and the 
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earth with its green valleys, and the loved 
ones whom she was never to see again, she 
allowed herself to be led by the demons to 
their subterranean dwellings. Yet she was 
content, for she suffered for those she loved; 
and from the cold, dark depths where she 
was now condemned to dwell, she sent the 
tenderestandthe most touching words of fare- 
well to Hulda, to her lady, to Harold and 
Alette, and thus betrayed unconsciously all 
the struggles, all the griefs, of her heart 

One day it seemed to her as if she had liv- 
ed a hundred years in the lower world, and 
she was now in their church, for the time was 
come when she must die ; and in death she 
knew, she should escape from the power of the 
earth-demons. B ut she could feel no pleasure 
in the thought ; her heart was so faint, her 
breast so cold. She lay stretched out upon a 
stone floor, a roof of ice arched itself over her. 
This was her tomb, here she was to die. 
And gradually all thought and feeling was 
benumbed; her sorrows faded away, a sweet 
calm sleep came over her, and Susanna, who 
still retained her consciousness, thought 
death a refreshing rest from which she feared 
to wake. Then it seemed to her as if the 
door of the tomb were opened, and she saw 
a light like that of sunshine. Some one ap- 
proached and touched her lips with a flame, 
a flame like that of life. Then her heart 
beat quicker. She looked up, and saw, 
standing near her pillow, a form which bent 
over her, with a look full of love and pity. 
The look, the beautiful, life-giving look, she 
thought she had somewhere seen before, and 
the longer she gazed at the face, the more it 
seemed to her that she recognized the fea- 
tures, — the noble and beloved features of 
her lady. But she looked younger and more 
beautiful than formerly. Susanna saw roses 
at the foot of her bed, and the sun was shining 
upon them. Every thing seemed to her so 
strange, so beautiful, she involuntarily whis- 
pered, * Are we now in heaven ? ' 

' Yet upon the earth,' answered a voice 
full of tenderness. ^ You will still live here 
for those who love you.' 

^ Ah, who loves me ? ' said Susanna, faint- 
ly and dejectedly. 



' y answered the voice, ' and not I alono.^ 
But be calm and still; a mother watches 
over you.' 

And Susanna was calm and still ; and re- 
signed herself with grateful acquiescence, 
to the cares of her tender nurse. Fru As- 
trid's presence, the mere sound of her 
light footstep, the mere sight of her passing 
shadow, did Susanna good. Every thing that 
she took from her hand seemed to her pleas- 
ant and salutary. There sprang up between 
them a relationship, full of loveliness. 

Fru Astrid, who had seen the young girl 
as if born again under her cherishing, con- 
ceived for her an affection which surprised 
herself, and, at the same time, made her 
happy. The strong, healthful Susanna was 
too far removed from her sympathy. But the 
sick, weak girl, who, in her weakness, was so 
childlike and loving, stole into her heart, and 
called up in it a new summer of life and 
love. 

This is the effect of all true affection, of 
all pure love — and at every season of life ; 
for love is the sunshine of life and of the 
heart. 

As soon as distinct consciousness returned 
to Susanna, she inquired the fate of those 
who had been with her on the mountain 
journey. She learned with surprise and de- 
light, that Fru Astrid had discovered in Har- 
old her sister's son, and that the darkest 
shadows of her life had thus been dispelled. 

The information received from Serjeant 
Ronn, and that obtained by further investi- 
gations, to which this information led, soon 
established, beyond a question, Harold's 
identity with the lost child. They learned, 
that Herre K. was a confidant of the Oef- 
werste, and bad enough to be an accomplice 
in any crime, by which he could hope to 
gain money; he had willingly undertaken 
the charge of gradually effacing from the 
mind of the child all his early associations. 
Sickness came to the aid of cruel usage ; and, 
after he had been a few months in the house 
of Herre K., the poor boy was- so dull and list- 
less, that E. accepted the offer of Herre Berg- 
man, without any fear that it would lead to 
the discovery of his secret, and gladly gave 
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up the child whose presence was a daily re- 
proach to him. 

Harold's health had been soon reestab- 
lished after the mountain journey, by skilful 
medical treatment in Bergen. After he had 
been present at Alette's wedding, he had 
travelled into foreign countries 3 but intend- 
ed to return to Semb in the course of the 
summer, to establish himself there, and to 
devote himself to his newly found and be- 
loved relation. 

The guide — the honest old Hallingdale 
peasant — found his death on the mountains- 
His grandson was found weeping over his 
body, himself almost dead with cold and 
hunger, by the people who were sent to their 
assistance by Fru Astrid and Harold, and 
who had succeeded in making their way 
through the masses of snow to BjaeroBJa-Saeter, 
and in saving the life of the poor boy. 

Susanna gave some tears to the old man's 
memory, but regretted in secret that she had 
not died like him. She looked forward to 
the future with disquietude. 

When she could once more go out into the 
open air, when Fru Astrid drove out with 
her, and she felt the spring air, and saw the 
sea, and tlie clear sky beyond the mountains, 
and the beautiful gardens at their foot, then 
a sense of the beauty of the earth and of life 
awoke in her again. She looked with admi- 
ration and delight upon the new objects that 
surrounded her ; the grandeur of nature, and 
the active life and gay shifting scenes of the 
city, for she was in the magnificently situa- 
ted Bergen, the largest commercial city of 
Norway, the birth-place of Hollberg, of Dahl, 
and of Ole Bull. 

But she was soon to leave all these, and 
what was yet harder, she was to be separated 
from her beloved lady; for Susanna had 
firmly resolved never to see Harold again. 
Shame dyed her cheeks whenever she 
thought of the words she had spoken upon 
the mountain, when she thought herself dy- 
ing; and she felt that she could never see 
him after this, much less live in the same 
house with him, without painful embarrass- 
ment on both sides. She was resolved there- 
fore never to return to Semb ; but as soon as 



her strength permitted, to go by water from 
Bergen to Sweden, to return to her native 
place, there to seek health for her own heart 
upon the breast of her little darling, and re- 
cover strength to live and labor. 

But it was not easy for poor Susanna to 
communicate this resolution to her lady. 
She trembled violently when she did so, and 
could not restrain her tears. 

It was at the same time soothing and agi- 
tating to her feelings, when Fru Astrid, after 
she had listened to Susanna in silence, an- 
swered with great composure : 

' You are at liberty, Susanna, to do as you 
think best ; but in three or four months — my 
affairs will detain me here for that time — in 
a few months, I shall return to Semb, and 1 
cannot well do without you on the journey.' 

* Then I will go there with you,' said Su- 
sanna, pleased to find herself of importance. 

*A few months more, then ! ' thought Su- 
sanna with sad pleasure. And these months 
were inexpressibly delightful and improving 
to her. Fru Astrid was devoted to her, and 
endeavored in many things to supply the 
deficiencies of her neglected education. 
And Susanna was an apt pupil, and loved her 
lady more and more every day. And Fru 
Astrid herself learned the truth of the prov- 
erb, *the breath of youth is healthful.' In 
the beginning of the month of July, Fru As- 
trid passed with Susanna over the mountains 
which had once threatened them with death ; 
but at this season the journey was not dan- 
gerous, though still very fatiguing. The 
Oefwerstinna was, during the whole journey, 
in excellent spirits, and her gayety seemed 
every day to increase. Susanna, on the con- 
trary, became every day more sad. Fru 
Astrid's cheerfulness only increased her de- 
jection ; she felt herself unutterably desolate. 

It was in a beautiful July evening, that 
they entered Heimdale. Susanna's heart 
swelled with grief when she saw the scenes 
and the objects which had been so dear to 
her, and which she was so soon to quit for- 
ever. They had never appeared to her so 
charming. She saw the rays of the sun fall 
on the crystal mountain, and remembered 
Harold's sagas. She saw the oak grove 
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"where Fru Astrid had sat and enjoyed the 
perfumeS; which Susanna's hand had pre- 
pared for her in silence. And the spring 
where the silver weed and the lady mantles 
grew, the clear spring by whose side she had 
passed so many happy hours. ' Susanna 
almost thirsted for it. The windows at Semb 
glistened in the rays of the setting sun, the 
house seemed to be illuminated — there had 
she worked and ordered; there i&d she 
loved ; there had the winter fire blazed up 
so cheerfully as she listened to Harold's sto- 
ries ; the smoke rose from the huts in the 
valley, which was to her like a home ; where 
she knew every child and every cow ; where 
she knew every joy and every care of those 
who dwelt there. There had she first learned 
to know Harold — still Harold — still she 
found his image at the heart of all these 
recollections. 

But now— soon she was to leave air this, 
leave all beauty, all love. 

They arrived at Semb, and were greeted 
by Alfiero, with a joyful bark. Susanna, 
-with tears in her eyes, called about her and 
greeted all her old acquaintances, men and 
ahimals. 

The windows in Fru Astrid's room were 
open, and from them might be seen a most 
charming view of the valley, with its blue 
river, its little hills and green slopes, and its 
peaceful church-spire in the back-ground. 
The Oefwerstinna remained standing, as if 
overpowered by the beauty of the scene, and 
her eyes brightened as she said : 

' See, Susanna, is not our valley beautiful ? 
And will it not be beautiful to live here be- 
stowing happiness on others and finding it 
ourselves ? ' 

Susanna answered ^ yes,' hastily, and left 
the room. She felt as if suffocated, and yet 
once more, Barbara arose in her and said : 

' Beautiful ! yes for her ! She does not 
think of me. She does not trouble herself 
in the least about me — nor does Harold. 
The poor servant whom they needed on the 
mountain journey is useless in the valley. 
She may go; they are happy; they have 
enough in themselves. It is indifferent to 
them whether I live or die, or what I suffer. 
7 



Well, I will no longer be a burden to them. 
I will go— -I will go far, far from here. I 
will no longer trouble myself about them. 
I will forget them as they have forgotten me. 

But tears fell involuntarily over Susanna's 
cheeks,' and, as they flowed, the Barbara 
spirit vanished, and Sanna began : 

' Yes, I will go, but I will bless them 
wherever I go. May they find another as 
■ true, as devoted as I. May they never miss 
Susanna. And you, my little Hulda, you, 
my darling, my only joy, soon shall I be with 
you. I will take you in my arms, and carry 
you to some quiet comer, where I can work 
for you undisturbed. A bit of bread, and a 
quiet shelter I can surely eam for us both« 
And when my heart aches, I will press you, 
you dear, soft child to my bosom, and thank 
God that I have yet some one on the earth 
whom I can love and who will love me.' 

She reached the door of her own room. 
She opened it, went in, and remained stand- 
ing in silent astonishment. Were her senses 
still bewildered, or was she just waking from 
a dream of years ? She found herself once 
more in the chamber, where she had passed 
so many years of her youth; in the little 
room which she had herself arranged, pain^ 
ed, and decorated ; the little room which she 
had so often described to Harold ; and there 
by the window, stood little Hulda's bed, with 
the worked counterpane, and the blue muslin 
curtains. This sight made the blood rush to 
Susanna's heart, and, almost wildly, she cried 
out, ' Hulda, |ny little Hulda ! ' ' Here I am, 
Sanna ; here is your little Hulda ; ' answered 
a clear, sweet childish voice; the covering 
of the bed moved ; a little cherab face peep- 
ed out, and two white arms were stretched 
out towards Susanna*. With a cry of wild 
delight, Susanna rushed forward and clasped 
her little sister in her arms. 

Susanna wept and laughed by tums, and 
for some time was quite unconscious of what 
was passing about her. When she became 
more composed, she found herself sitting on 
Hulda's bed, the child clasped in her arms, 
and over the little golden head was bent a 
manly face, with an expression of deep earn- 
estness and gentle emotion. 
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< Little Hnlda/ said Harold, ' ask Susanna 
td loTe me a little too, and not to say no to 
what yon have promised me — ssk her to let 
me call the Httle Hulda my daughter, and 
yoxLT Susanna my Susanna. 

^ Oh yes, Sannna, you must ! ' cried little 
Hulda, as with childish warmth she threw 
her arms about Susanna's neck, and then 
went on eagerly. 

> 'Oh, love him, Sanna, he loves you so 
much; he has told me so, so many times, 
and he himself brought roe to you, to make 
you happy. And see, he gave me this beau- 
tiful neck-riband, and he has promised next 
winter to tell me beautiful stories. He 
knows so many. Have you ever heard the 
pne about Rypan in Justedalen, Sanna ? He 
has told it to me. And the one about the 
good lady, who, ^fter the Black Death, went 
about io the valleys, and took the little father- 
less children, and became a mother to them ? 
Ob, Sanna, love him, and let him be my 
fiathw ! ' Susanna let the little prattler run 
on without being able to say a word. She 
hid her face in Hulda's bosom, and tried to 
collect her bewildered thoughts. 

* Susanna,' said Harold, entreatingly, < Will 
you not look at me 1 will you not say one 
kind word to me V 

' Susanna lifted her glowing face, all bathed 
iiBL tears, and said, ^ Oh, how can I ever thank 
jou?' 

' How ? ' said Harold, ' by making me hap- 
py ; by — becoming my wife.' 

Susanna stood up, and said, wjth as much in- 
genuousness as tenderness, ' God knows how 
happy I should feel myself, if I could believe 
that you said this for your own sake, and not 
taerelj for mine. But, ah, I cannot — I 
know that it is your generosity, your kind- 



' Generosity ? It is to myself then that I 
toi generous. I assure you, that at this mo- 
ment, I am more than ever thinking of my 
9wn good, and I am now as thoroughly sel- 
fish aa you could possibly desire.' 
, < And your sister Alette,' continued Snsan- 
aBy with dowacast eyes, * 1 know she does 
oot wish to have me for a sister, and '-— 

' If Alette was once so foolish,' said a kind 



voice, 'she is here now to make amends 
for it.' And Alette embraced the astonished 
Susanna, as she continued, 'Oh, Susanna, 
but for you I should no longer have a broil- 
er! I know you now, and I have read 
in the depths of his heart, and I know that it 
is by you alone he can be made happy. 
Therefore, I beg you, Susanna, beg yoa 
earnestly, to make him happy. Be his wife^ 
Susanna, and my sister. 
^ ' And you. Alette, you too would delude 
me with your sweet words. Ah, if you could 
make me forget that my weakness — that I 
myself by my confession— but I cannot for- 
get it, and therefore I cannot believe you, 
dear, generous friends ! and therefore I beg 
you, I supplicate you ' — 

' What fine speeches are going on here ? ' 
exclaimed a serious voice, and the Oefwers- 
tinna stood in the midst of the contending 
group, smd said with affected sternness, ' Is 
it possible that my young relatives and my 
daughter Susanna, have taken it upon them 
to discuss and decide matters of importance 
without taking me into their counsels ? Yes, 
I see by your guilty faces, that it is so, and 
I shall punish you all. Now, not another 
word upon the subject, till eight days are 
past. Then, as sovereign lady and mistress 
of this house, I desire and command that 
the matter in dispute shall be laid before me, 
and that I shall have a voice in the adjust- 
ment of it. 

' Susanna, in the mean time, shall be in 
safe custody ; I will myself undertake the 
charge of her safe-keeping. Did you really 
believe, Susanna,' and here Fru Astrid's 
voice took the tenderest tone, ' did you really 
believe that you could escape from me so 
easily ? No, no, my child. You were mis- 
taken. From the time you saved our lives, 
you became ours for life, you and your little 
Hulda. But the tea-table is set under the 
linden trees in the garden; come, my chil- 
dren, let us fortify ourselves for the coming 
strife.' 
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THE £ND OF STRIFE. 

O *KK the vexed eaith the storm-wind holds his way ; 
See, how he urges on the hurrying clouds ; 
Then, stooping, sweeps across the dark pine wood ; 
The. tali trees tremble in their ancient home ! 
Discord and terror reign ; — but high o 'er all, 
The deathless stars look down, and tell of peace. 

There is sorrow and care upon the earth ; 
there is sin and, sickness, despair, and long, 
silent, wasting misery. But, God be praised ! 
these are not all. The earth holds, too, tb^ 
good, the beautiful, — hearts that have not 
ached, hopes that have not been blighted. 
Life has its moments of rapture, its years of 
blessed peace, gay marriage feasts, and 
peaceful, holy death-beds. 

Three months after the little strife we have 
just related, one of these gay marriage feasts 
was celebrated at Semb, in Heimdale. The 
Bun of nature and of the human heart shone 
down upon it together, and called up a para- 
dise upon earth — a paradise which may be 
always found there ; though too often con- 
cealed from the eyes of men, and its en- 
trance barred against them by the power of 
unholy spirits. 

Still in the faces of the fallen, gleam 

The noUe traces of their heavenly lineage ; — 

The heart of Daphne throbs beneath the rind.* 

It was an autunm day, but one of those 
autumn days, on whicli earth shows herself 
to the blue eye of heaven, with her brightest 
sunshine, and her purest breezes, as if she 
would deck herself yet once in all her rich- 
est ornaments, before she resigned them for 
the snowy veil. 

The little wooded heights in the valley 
were gorgeous in their autumnal hues^-tlie 
dark fir tree, the bright green pine, the gold- 
en birch, the hazel, with its pale leaves, the 
mountain ash, with its scarlet clusters, were 
grouped upon them; the Heimdale river, 
swollen with the autumn rains, flowed on, 
deeper and more rapid than ever. Herds of 
cattle, who had come down from the Saeter 
valleys, wandered along its green banks. 
The chapel bell rang out cheerfully in the 
clear air, while the church-goers passed 
along the little winding foot-paths, that led 
from their cottages to the house of God. 



> Tegn«r. 



From the bank of the river nearest Semb 
a little fleet of gayly decorated boats was 
pushing ofl*. In the principal boat sat the 
Lady of Semb ; but no longer the bent, droop* 
ing form, that seemed sinking to the grave. 
A new youth bloomed on her cheeks and 
breathed from her lips. Her eyes turned, 
with quiet enjoyTnent, now on the beautiful 
scenes of nature, now on the still more beau- 
tiful objects that were nearer to her— two 
happy human beings. Beside her, more like 
a little angel than a child, sat the liitle Hul* 
da ; a garland of gay flowers twined among 
her golden locks. But the looks of all, aa 
was fitting, were turned upon the bride and 
bridegroom, and they were indeed beautiful 
to look upon, so inwardly happy did they 
seem. In a boat, which followed, a little 
strife was seen, between a young woman and 
her husband ; he was endeavoring to wrap 
a cloak about her, which she, however, stout* 
ly rejected. One could not but take the part 
of the husband, in his tender care for the 
young wife, who was soon to become a 
mother. The issue of the strife was — that 
Alf gained the victory over Alette. Other 
boats contained other wedding guests. The 
men who rowed, had all garlands on their 
yellow straw hats, and thus, to the sound of 
gay music, the little party passed over the 
river, to the chapel. 

The chapel was a simple building, with 
no other ornament than a beautiful altar pic* 
ture, and the flowers and branches of trees, 
with which the walls and floor were deco- 
rated in honor of the occasion. 

The sermon was simple and ejirnest— th# 
singing good. In a word, no discordant tone 
disturbed the devotion which the service ef 
God, in Norway, is so well calculated to ex- 
cite and to sustain. 

Here Susanna and Harold called upon 
heaven to bless the promise which they made 
to love each other upon earth, through joy 
and sorrow. 

Many people had come to the church on 
this day, and when the wedding party re- 
turned home, many other boats joined them, 
and accompanied them, with songs and 
shouts, to the opposite shore. 

But Susanna did not feel herself entirely 
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happy till, in Fro Astrid's quiet room, she 
could rest her forehead upon Fru Astrid's 
knees, and feel her kind hands laid upon her 
head in maternal benediction. 

' I, too, have a mother,' cried she, as she 
embraced Fru Astrid's knees, and looked up 
to her with warm, childlike loye. ' Ah, I am 
too happy, quite too happy ; God has given 
me, the poor lonely one, a home and a 
mother.' 

' And a husband too, do not forget him, I 
beg,' said Harold, as he gently embraced Su- 
sanna, and knelt beside her before his adopt- 
ed mother. 

Fru Astrid clasped them both in her arms; 
and said, in a low, tender voice, as she led 
them to a window, from which the beautiful 
▼alley might be seen, in its whole extent^ 
* To-day, we begin together a new life, and 
together we will endeavor to make it a hap- 
py one. At this moment, as I stand before 
you, my children, looking forward, as into a 
bright future, I think I see clearly how it 
may become so. We have not here the 
riches of art, or the changing scenes of life 
in the great world, to cheer and enliven us. 
But our life need not, on that account, be 
dull and monotonous. We have heaven — - 
and nature. We will call down heaven into 
our hearts and homes ] we will question na- 
ture of her secret wonders, and elevate our 
souls by their contemplation. From our 
quiet fireside we will sometimes observe the 
actors in the great drama of the world, that 
we may turn back the more cheerfully to our 
own little scene, and think how each may 
best play his part in it. 

' And I promise you, beforehand,' contin- 
ued she, in a sportive tone, ' that it will not 
be mine, often to make such long speeches 
as this.' 

But Harold and Susanna nnited in assuring 
her that she cuuld not possibly say too much. 
' Well, then, if you %vill sometimes listen to 
my preaching, I, on the other hand, will often 
be a child with you, and will learn from you. 
I am now become inquisitive about Nature, 
and long to make myself better acquainted 
with her. The thought breathes like the air 
of spring over my autunm.' 



' In truth,' said Harold, ' intercourse with 
Nature keeps the hearts of men young and 
healthful. I always think, with pleasure, of 
GoBthe's words, when in his eighty-sixth 
year, he returned sun-burnt and happy, from 
a visit to the country, ' I have been talking 
with the vines,' said he, 'and you cannot 
think what beautiful things they have said 
to me.' May we not see here the dawn of a 
new golden age, in which the voice of Na- 
ture is once more audible to men, who, from 
her teachings, gain the highest wisdom, and 
the most perfect peace ? ' 

* Our wisdom,' said Fru Astrid, looking 
about her, laughing, ' has not been able to 
detain Susanna, now wiser than we, fromtha 
wedding guests, whom we had forgotten. 
But we will now follow her.' 



After the wedding feast, which was en- 
livened with drinking of healths, and songs, 
and hearty gayety, was over, the Oefwers- 
tinna returned to her room, leaving Alette to 
fill the ofHce of hostess. 

Seating herself at her writing-table, Fni 
Astrid wrote, with a rapid pen, the following 
lines : 

* Now come ! come my friend, my father, and 
see your wishes, your prophecies fulfilled; 
come, and see the happiness, the inexpressi- 
ble gratitude that dwells in the heart that so 
long closed itself against all hope. Come, 
and hear my repentance for my want o( 
faith, for ray murmurs against Providence. 
Come, and help me to think. I long to tell 
you how much is changed in me ; ho^ many 
germs of life and joy, which I believed dead, 
are now unfolding in my heart. I daily 
wonder at my own feelings, I hardly know 
myself. Oh, my friend, how truly did you 
tell me, it is never too late. 

* Oh, that I could speak to all bowed down, 
despairing souls, I would cry to them, — Lift 
up your heads, believe still in the future, and 
think still, it is not too late. See, I too was 
bowed down with sorrow ; old age had over- 
taken me, and I thought my strength was 
gone, that mj life, my sufferings had been 
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in vain. And behold! My head i* lifted 
up, my heart is whole, my soul strong, and 
now, in my fiftieth year, I enter upon a new 
future, surrounded by all that life has most 
beautiful and lovely. 

/ The change in my soul has taught me 
to understand life and sufferings better, and 
I know now that there is no fruitless suffer- 
ing, that no virtuous endurance is vain. 
Providence has lifted the veil from my eyes 
while I am yet upon the earth ; for many, it 
will be raised only when the eyes close upon 
the earthly day. All will then see and know 
what I now with joy and gratitude acknowl- 
edge. 

* Clear and bright lies now my way before 
me. Assisted by my beloved children, by the 
friend and teacher of my youth, who will, 
I hope, pass under my roof the evening of 
bis days, will I convert this region into a 
valley of peace. And when I shall leave it, 
and my loved ones, may my memory be 
pleasant to them. And, now, thou advancing 
age, whose cool breath I already feel upon 
my brow, thou winter-twilight of life, whose 
fihades are already gathering about me, come 
and be welcome ! I fear you no longer 

' And in bodily weakness and suffering, 
too, I will still acknowledge the worth of 
life, and with a heart open to all that is beau- 
tiful 3nd good upon earth, I will say to my 
beloved ones, 

' The peace of lieaTen dwells within my heart.' 

As Fru Astrid laid aside her pen, and 
raised her tearful and beaming eyes, she 
perceived Harold and Susanna, who were 
walking in the valley, arm in arm. They 
walked gayly along, and yet seemed to be 
contending. A point of the highest impor- 
tance was, in truth, under discussion, namely, 
which of them should in future have the last 
word. 

Harold insisted, that it was the indisputa- 
ble right of the husband and master of the 
house. Susanna declared she did not care 
about his rights ; when she knew herself to 
be in the right, she should maintain it to the 
utmost, should contend for the right till the 
last moment. 



They now approached iht spring — the 
troubled waters — which had witnessed thek 
earliest strife. And now, as then, the pigeons 
with their shining wings were circling about 
it. And here Harold took Susanna's hand, 
and said, solemnly, 

* My wife, I have hitherto jested, but now 
I will be serious. Our forefathers swore by 
the clear waters of Leipter, and I swear to 
you now, by the waters of this clear spring, 
that, whenever in future, you shall contra- 
dict me more than my temper can bear, I 
will silence you thus 

* Ah, here we have them ! ' cried a merry 
voice, just behind the embracing lovers, 'btit 
I must tell you it is not so very pretty, to run 
away from your guests in this way, to -— 

^ Come, Susanna ! ' interrupted Alette, 
laughing, as she took the arm of the blush- 
ing Susanna, 'come, and let us leave these, 
selfish meti, who are always wanting to bo 
waited upon, to themselves a little whiles It 
will do ikem a vast deal of good. Ih the 
mean while, we will walk off together, and 
confide to one another our real opnion of 
them.' 

' Dear Alette,' said Susanna, very thankful 
to escape from brother Lexow's jests, 'how 
happy it makes me to see you so cheer&d 
and so well, in spite of your journey to the 
North, that you dreaded so much.' 

' Ah,' said Alette, low and tenderly, * such 
a husband as my Lexow could make summer 
bloom all over the world; yet — ' and here a 
shade of melancholy passed over Alette's 
face, but vanished instantly, and she went 
on gayly, 'but we have not come here to 
praise these good gentlemen, who, I see^ 
have nothing better to do than to listen to us; 
and so, as soon as we have abused my hus- 
band sufiicien^ly, we will give yours his well- 
merited share. Has he not shocking faults 1 
Is he not, between ourselves, dreadfully sel- 
fish and tyrannical 1 ' 

* That I deny,' cried Harold, springing in 
front of Susanna, ' that I deny, and you, my 
wife, contradict me, if you dare ! ' 

' Dare ! ' cried Alette, * she must dare, for 
you only confirm my words. Is he not a 
tyrant, Susanna?' 
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< Am I a tyrant, Susanna? I say a thou- 
sand times, No ! What do you say ? ' 

<I say — nothing/ answered Susanna, as 
she moved a little to one side, and drew 
rloser to Alette, <but I shall think what I 
please.' 

<It is well,' cried Harold, *that I have 
found a way always to have the last word.' 

*Have you found that out, brother,' said 
Lexow, laughing. ' Well, that is a far greater 
discovery than ever Columbus made. Let 
me have the benefit of it, too, I beg of you.' 

* It would be of no use to you, Alf,' said 
Alette, turning to him with a mingling of 
sadness and playfulness in her expression, 
' for my last word is something very different 
from yours.' 

'How sol' 

' My last word, as my last thought, will be 
---Alf!' 

' Alette, dear Alette, why these tears ? ' 

' Susanna,' jsaid Harold, ' I will prepare 
yon for it before hand; my last word will be 
1-SannaI' 

' And mine — Harold ! ' 



It is painful, after presenting these cheer- 
ful scenes to our readers, to be forced to turn 
to others of a tragic nature. But thus destiny 
commands ; and we are forced to relate, that 
a few days before Susanna's wedding, the 
white and the grey goose laid down their 
contentious lives, and were united in a mag- 
nificent h la daube^ which was served up 
and consumed upon that festival day, which 
was, to Harold and Susanna, the last day of 
strife, and the first of eternal union. 



ered fiock, while, with the gayety of a happy 
heart, she sang to two bold, brown-eyed boys, 
and a fair blooming girl, the little song, 

Whene'er my wayward heart 
Rebels within my breast, 
Then love with gentle art, 
Still charms it back to rest : 
Within its cage, the bird 
May beat its restless wings. 
But love, with a kind word. 
Can soothe it, and it slugs. 



Often, in after years, did Susanna stand 
by the clear spring, surrounded by her feath- 



Kind reader ! Now that you have happily 
arrived at the end of these contentions, yon 
do not perhaps dream that you have still a 
strife before you — strife — between you and 
me. Yet thus must it inevitably be, if you, 
as sometimes happens, should persist in cal- 
ling ' a romance ' what I call merely sketches 
— sketches that are, indeed, linked together, 
but which yet make no pretension to the 
unity of a romance. But if you will regard 
them as blades of grass, or as flowers in a 
meadow, which wave in the wind upon their 
several stalks, and yet have their roots in the 
same soil, and are unfolded in the light of 
the same sun, then are we at peace; — let 
me hope only, that they may have whispered 
to your heart of that light which is reflected 
from all the waters of being; of that spring 
which shall one day dawn for every faithful 
heart. 

And here let me thank those Norwegian 
authors, who have been my guides upon the 
mountain journey, and the companions of my 
wanderings through the legends of their land. 
And from the depths of ray heart, let me 
thank the dear kind friends I have known in 
that beautiful country; in whose woods I 
have breathed the air of freedom ; in whose 
hospitable bosom I once found a peaceful 
home. 
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Page 12 (1.) < Hela presided over Nifelheiin, 
the hell appointed for those who die ingloriously of 
sickness, or old ag^e. Her gloomy mansioD was 
strongly built, and defended by massive portals. 
Her ball, was anguish ; her table, famine ; her knife, 
hunger ; her bed, leanness ; the threshold of her 
door, precipice ; her attendants were expectation 
and delay.* Hela was the daughter of Loke, (evil,) 
and Angebode, (messenger of death.) 

Page 12. (2.) Likstronde, the shore of corpses, 
received the souls of assassins and murderers. 

Page 12. (3.) ' There is an abode that the sun 
never visits; its gates open towards the North. 
Poisons rain in through a thousand crevices. It is 
formed of the bodies of snakes and scorpions, their 
heads turned inward. From this dismal abyss, the 
black smoke ever rises. There the souls oi the 
vricked float on rivers of poison, black as pitch, 
colder than ice.' Edda. 

Page 18. (5.) Olof Tryggvason, one o{ the most 
celebrated of the ancient Norwegian kings, was the 
son of Try ggve, who, as grandson of Harold Harfa- 
ger, had excited the jealousy of Gunilda, and had 
fiiUen a victim to her cruelty. The youth of Olof 
was subjected to many vicissitudes of fortune. His 
mother, Astrida, fled with her infant son, from the 
fury of Gunilda, and attempted to join her brother, 
Sigurd, in Russia. The fugitives were captured by 
Esthonian pirates, who retained Olof among them 
for many years. He was at length discovered, and 
ransomed by his uncle Sigiu-d, who carried him to 
the court of Vladamir, at Novgorod, where he was 
distinguished for his strength and beauty, and his 
skill in all manly exercises. At the age of nineteen, 
he took the command of a small fleet of Russian 
pirates, and set forth in quest of adventures. While 
cruising in the Baltic, he was driven by a storm up- 
on the coast of Fomerania, the country of the Van- 
dals; here he married the daughter of Burislief, 
king of that country, and with his father-in-law, 
joined the emperor Otho, in his expedition against 
Denmark. On his return from Denmark, he lived 
in Fomerania until the death of his wife, when he 
resumed his former roving habits. The little fleet 
of Olof was known upon all the coasts of Europe ; 
he made frequent descents upon Scotland and Eng- 
land, and even the more southern countries were 
not free from his depredations. 

Olof had been instructed in the principles of the 
Christian religion, in Saxony ; he had aAerwaid 
studied its doctrines more carefully, in Greece, yet 
itill hesitated to embrace them ; but being thrown 
upon the Scilly islands, while engaged in one of hit 



piratical expeditions, he was there met by an aged 
monk, who predicted that he should one day reign 
over Norway, and that this country was, by his 
means, to be converted to Christianity. This pre- 
diction made a deep impression upon the mind of 
Olof, although he did not immediately endeavor to 
secure its fulfilment. After receiving the rite of 
baptism from the holy father, he passed to the Ork- 
ney iskmds, where he preached the Christian reli- 
gion, sword in hand. 

Norway was, at this time, governed by Jarl Ha- 
kon, who had possessed himself of the crown, af- 
ter the death of Harold Grafeld, and the flight of 
Gunilda. This crafly prince, hearing that a hero of 
the race of Harokl Hariager, yet lived, who might 
one day contest with him the crown of Norway, re- 
solved to decoy Olof into his power. For this pur> 
pose, he despatched an emissary, who was, by lalse 
representations, to induce Olof to land in Norway. 
The artful messenger pretended to liave fled from 
the tyranny of Hakon, whom he described as the 
most cruel and treacherous of princes. He repre- 
sented to Olof, the discontent that prevailed in 
Norway, and the enthusiasm with which a descend- 
ant of Harold Harfager would be wek^omcd by the 
people. Olof, mindful of the monk's prediction, list- 
ened eagerly to these representations, and set sail 
for Norway, accompanied by his treacherous advis- 
er. On their arrival, they found the people actually 
in rebellion against Hakon, whose cruelty had in- 
deed rendered him odious to his subjects. Olof 
placed himself at the head of the rebels, and soon 
compelled Hakon to seek safety in flight. He lay 
for some time concealed in a cave, where he was 
assassinated by a slave, to whom he had confided 
the place of his retreat. The faithless servant car- 
ried the news of his master's fate to Olof, by whose 
order his treachery was punished with instant death. 

The conversion of his subjects to Christianity 
was the first care of Olof, aAer he had established 
himself upon the throne. He secured the coopera- 
tion of some of the most powerful nobles, by giving 
them his sisters in marriage ; he confirmed the fidel- 
ity of others, by bestowing upon them the confiscat- 
ed estates of the refractory. 

The inhabitants of the southern provinces recetr* 
ed the new faith with little reluctance ; but in th^ 
north it was met by more vigorous opposition. The 
dwellers in the mountain regions, strongly attached 
to their ancient religion, refused to renounce it at 
the command oi their sovereign. Torture and death, 
or the adoption of the new fiiitli, was the altematiye 
ofieied them by the zealous Olof; but the haidf 
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Northlanden were trae to the religion of their fath- 
ers ; they withdrew to their mountain fastnesses, 
where they could defy the power of their king, and 
worship in security the ancient gods of Scandi- 
navia. 

Outward tranquillity, however, was now establish- 
ed in the kingdom of Olof. The nobles, finding 
that the new religion subjected them to no new re- 
straints, readily adopted the faith of their king; 
and the people, if they still worshipped the gods of 
their fathers, worshipped in secret 

Olof stood now at the height of power and pros- 
perity. He was the bravest warrior, the most for- 
tunate prince, of his day ; he had joined the glory of 
an apostle to the renown of a warrior; but even now 
the vengeance of a woman was preparing his down- 
fall. 

Olof had asked the hand of the fair Sigrid , of Swe- 
den. This haughty princess, who had rejected 
many a royal suitor, consented to become the wife of 
the renowned Olof She repaired to Norway, but 
in her first interview with her royal lover, he re- 
quired her to embrace the Christian religion. The 
haughty Sigrid indignantly refused, and Olof, en- 
raged at her disobedience, struck her with his gaunt- 
let, at the same time loading her with reproaches. 
That she might at least receive the rite of baptism, 
he ordered her to be plunged into the sea, before 
she was sent back to Sweden. Sigrid vowed ven- 
geance, and kept her word. She became the wife 
of Svend, king of Denmark, whose sister, Thira, 
had been married to Burislief, father o( the first wife 
of Olof. Thira had fled from her husband, but 
dreading the anger of her brother, did not return to 
her own country, but took refuge in Norway, where 
she was kindly received by Olof, who soon made 
her his wife. When the news of this marriage 
reached Svend, who was already irritated against 
Olof, by the vindictive Sigrid, his indignation knew 
no bounds. He was easily prevailed upon by Si- 
grid, to form an alliance with Olof SkOtkonung, king 
of Denmark, (her son by a former marriage,) with 
the view of humbling the power of Olof Tryggva- 
son. To this confederacy, Eric, the son of Jar! Ha- 
kon joined himself, and the allies only wanted an 
opportunity, which might enable them to attack him 
with some chance of success. The occasion soon 
presented itself; Olof had undertaken an expedi- 
tion to the country of the Vandals, to recover the 
possessions of his wife, in the island of Rugen. 
His enemies, with a considerable fleet, lay in wait 
for him, on his return. Olof had expected no at- 
tack ; his ships were widely scattered, and unpre- 
pared for action. He was first made aware of his 
danger, when he found himself with a few of his 
ships nearly surrounded by the enemy. Olof dis- 
dained to fly. He sustained the unequal contest, un- 
til he had seen all his faithful Bersaerkers fiiU around 
him, And the < Long S^pent,' the pMe of his oary, 



boarded by his rival, Eric ; then, overpowered by 
numbers, and fearing to be taken prisoner, he threw 
himself into the sea, where he probably perished, 
though some of the ancient chronicles assert, that 
he saved himself by swimming, and, after perform- 
ing a journey to the holy land, ended his life in a 
monastery. Olof reigned 995 — 1000. 

Fage 18. (4.) < Blood-baptizer' -> Olof second, 
was the son of Harold Graenske, who, during the 
reign of Jarl Hakon, had governed' the southern 
part of Norway, with the title of king. 

Olof, who was a lineal descendant of Harold 
Harfager, was not tmworthy of his heroic descent 
Even in boyhood, he had acquired the fame of a 
daring and successful Viking. He made many de- 
scents upon England, France, and Spain, and the 
rich spoils which he gathered in those countries, en- 
abled him afterward to undertake his successful ex- 
pedition against the usurpers of the crown of Nor- 
way. 

AAer the battle of Swcslderoe, in ^nrhich Olof 
Tryggvason had perished, the allied princes divid- 
ed the kingdom of Norway. The king of Denmark 
took possession of the southern part ; the king of 
Sweden of all those provinces which bordered on 
his kingdom ; the remainder was allotted to the two 
sons of Jar! Hakon, Eric and Svend, who also gov- 
erned the other states of Norway, but as vassals of 
the kings of Sweden and Denmark. These princes 
ruled with great wisdom and humanity; though 
professing the Christian iaith, they abstained firom 
any attempt to force their religion upon their sub- 
jects. 

But the attachment of the Norwegians to the 
family of Harold Harfager, made them still regard 
the sons of Hakon as usurpers, and the Christian 
party, now become powerful in the state, saw, with 
displeasure, the toleration which was extended to 
the ancient religion. The young Olof, informed of 
the disposition of the people, lost no time in availing 
himself of it. He landed in Norway, (1014,) where 
he was received with enthusiasm. Eric, the eldest 
son of Jarl Hakon, was at this time absent in Eng- 
land, whither he had been compelled, as a vassal of 
the crown of Denmark, to follow the banner of 
Canute the Great. Olof possessed himself, by a 
stratagem, of the person of the young son of Eric, 
but restored him to liberty, after obtaining from him 
a solemn renunciation of all his claims upon the 
crown. Svend, the brother of Eric, was defeated 
in a naval battle, by Olof, and fled, leaving him in 
undisputed possession of the kingdom. Olof es- 
tablished his court at Drontheim, which from this 
time became the residence of the Norwegian kings. 
He made many new laws for his subjects, and re- 
vised and improved the ancient code. 

Olof was a zealous champion of the Christian reli- 
gion, and, eager to propagate it among his subjects, 
he thought no means unjustifiable which tended to 
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the accomplishment of this obj ect. He renewed the 
persecutions which had stained the reign of Olof 
Tryggvason, and even surpassed that prince in zeal 
and cruelty. 

This unwise severity weakened the afiection of 
his subjects. Several of tlie petty princes, who had 
assisted in placing him upon the throne, now con- 
spired to deprive him of it, but Olof discovered their 
plot ; he punished some of the conspirators with 
death, others with loss of sight, and banished the 
rest from the kingdom. 

The exiled princes took refuge at the court of 
Canute, and persuaded this monarch that it would 
be easy to restore Norway to its former dependence 
upon Denmark. Canute sent an ambassador to Olof, 
requiring him to consider himself in future as his 
vassal. Olof indignantly rejected the claim of 
Canute, and formed an alliance with Anund, king 
of Sweden, whose daughter he had married ; but 
finding himself unsupported by his own subjects, he 
was forced to quit his kingdom, which was sub- 
jected without difficulty by Canute. Olof passed 
into Russia, and was preparing to perform a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, there to assume the monastic 
habit, when he received, in a dream, a command 
from Heaven to return to Norway. Anund sup- 
plied him with troops, and he was joined by many 
of his own subjects. His little army soon amounted 
to three thousand men, though he rejected the ser- 
vices of all who refused to adopt the Christian faith. 
A cross was painted upon the helmets and shields 
of his soldiers, and their war-cry was, * On I soldiers 
of the cross and the king.' Relying upon the justice 
of his cause, he would not wait for any further rein- 
forcements, but went forvrard to attack his enemies, 
though their number was more than double that of 
his own army. Before the battle he summoned bis 
three Skalds into his presence, and charged them 
to transmit to posterity the memory of the battle of 
that day. 

But the courage and skill of Olof could not pre- 
vail over a force so superior to his own. This 
little army was cut to pieces ; he himself perished in 
the combat ; two of his poets fell by his side ; the 
third, mortally wounded, chanted a poem in honor 
of his king, before he withdrew the arrow with 
which he was pierced. 

After the death of Olof, his memory became dear 
to the Norwegian people. The remembrance of 
his heroic adventures, his wise laws, above all his 
tragic fate, effaced from their minds the recolleo- 
lions of his bigotry and his relentless cruelty. ITie 
Christian clergy, grateful for his services to the 
church, exalted him to the rank of a saint. Churches 
were dedicated to him not only in Norway but in 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and England. Even 
in Constantinople a shrine was consecrated to his 
memory, and his tomb was the resort of pilgrims 
fxom all the countries of Europe. 



The battle of Stikklestadt, in which Olof H. was 
killed, was fought in 1030. 

Page 18. (6.) Sverre was one of the most re- 
markable men whom Norwuy has produced. He 
was educated as the son of a private man, and was 
destined to the ecclesiastical profession ; but learn- 
ing from his mother that he was the son of Sigurd 
the Second, he left the church, and turned his atten- 
tion to the affairs of Norway, which was now gov- 
erned by the young king Magnus, under the guid- 
ance of his father, the brave and sagacious Erling. 
The reign of this prince had ahready been disturbed 
by the claims of various pretenders to the crown. 
Eistein Mela, grandson of Harold Gille, asserted 
his right, as descendant of Magnus Barfoed ; he 
assembled a considerable body of partisans, who 
received the name of Birkebeinians, because, 
being forced to retire into the forests, they had, for 
want of leather shoes, covered their feet with the 
bark of birch trees. This wild band maintained the 
war against Magnus for several years, with un- 
equal success ; but, in 1177, they sustained a sig-- 
nal defeat ; Eistein, their general, was made pris- 
oner, and soon after put to death. 

After the death of their leader, the * Birkebeinar^ 
sent a deputation to Sverre, inviting him to become 
their chief.. Sverre, after some hesitation, accepted 
their proposal, received the oath of allegiance, and! 
was proclaimed king by this band of ill-armed and 
undisciplined outlaws, whose number, at this time^ 
scarcely exceeded seventy. His force was rapidly 
augmented ; but Sverre met with no success in the 
commencement of his enterprise. He vras forced 
to fly into Sweden ; but soon returning, collected 
the remnants of his little band, and made an attempt 
upon Drontheim, in which, lH>wever, he fiiiled of 
success. Sverre now wandered long^ among the 
mountains and forests of Norway; he occupied 
himself in establishing order and discipline in his 
little army, whksh received daily accessions to its 
number. At length, being reiaforced by a band of 
archers from Tellemark, he again approached 
Drontheim, and offered battle to the adherents of 
Magnus. Fortune was now on the side of Sverre. 
He gained a complete victory, and entered Dron- 
theim, bearing in triumph the sacred banner of St 
Olof He convoked the assembly of deputies, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed king of Norway. 

The war, however, was not yet concluded. The 
mildness and equity o{ Erling's administration 
secured to his son the adherence of a numerous 
party. The clergy, too, declared themselves on 
the side of Magnus, and promised eternal salvation 
to all who should fall in battle against the ' Birki- 
beinar.' At the end of two years the fate of the 
war viras decided, by the death of Erling, who was 
surprised by a sudden attack from Sverre, and left 
mortally wounded on the field. Magnus was 
forced to leave the side of his dying father, and 
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seek safety in flight. The remains of Erling were 
interred with great magnificence by Sverre. Mag- 
nus Erlingson, aHer sustaining another defeat, took 
refuge in Denmark, where he was well received, 
and supplied with succors by Yaldemar I. He 
was, however, ftgain defeated by Sverre, in a 
naval engagement, which took place near Huga- 
strand, in which nearly two thousand of his follow- 
ers perished. Magnus was drowned in the attempt 
to make his escape by swimming ; but his body 
was recovered from the waters, and interred with 
all the splendor due to the obsequies of a king, by 
Sverre, who himself pronounced his funeral oration. 

The hostility of the clergy tov^rds Sverre, did 
not cease with the life of their patron, Magnus. 
Eric, who had been elevated to the see of Dron- 
theim, in opposition to the wishes of the king, de- 
nounced the Birkibeinians from his pulpit, and re- 
fused to perform the ceremonies of the coronation. 
Sverre, on his part, endeavored to restrain the 
power of the clergy, which had become excessive 
during the reign of his predecessor. He retained 
a part of the revenues of the see of Drontheim, and 
even limited the number of followers that the arch- 
bishop was allowed to retain in his service. He 
convened, in 1193, a new diet, in which the people 
confirmed the edicts of the king. The indignant 
prelate retired to Denmark, and obtained from the 
})ope a bull, threatening Sverre with excommuni- 
cation. This, however, produced but little effect ; 
ibr the priests, finding the people on the side of 
their king, dared not publish the bull iu his do- 
minions. 

While engaged in this controversy with his 
clergy, Sverre was called upon to defend his king- 
dom against a new competitor for the crown. 
This was Sigurd, son of Magims Erlingson. He 
had collected a numerous band of adventurers in 
the Orkney and Shetland isles, and with these 
made a successful descent upon Pomerania. He 
then guided his fleet to the shores of Norway, 
where he at first met with some success, but was 
at length defeated by Sverre in a naval engage- 
ment, which took place near Bergen. His vessels 
were all sunk, or taken, and he himself perished in 
the sea. After this victory, Sverre resolved no 
longer to delay the ceremony of his coronation. 
He requested the pope's legate, who had just ar- 
rived in Norway for the purpose of selling indul- 
gences, to perform the ceremony of consecration. 
On his refusal, Sverre ordered him to quit the 
kingdom, and was croWned, (1194,) by his former 
confessor, whom he had appointed to the bishopric 
of Bergen. 

The close of Sverre's reign was disturbed by the 
attempts of a new pretender to the crown. This 
was a young Dane, who took the name of Inge, 
one of the sons of Magnus Erlingson. This ad- 
venturer was defeated by Sverre in a naval en- 



gagement, and the greater part of his fleet taken ; 
but his party being afterwards strongly reinforced, 
he seized upon Drontheim, ravaged many provinces 
of the kingdom, and obtained the victory in two 
important naval engagements, in which the fleet of 
Sverre was almost utterly destroyed. But Sverre 
lost no time in constructing a new fleet, witt which 
he attacked and defeated the invaders, and forced 
their chief to return to Denmark. The troubles, 
however, were not entirely appeased. The parti- 
sans of Inge maintained their ground in Norway 
till the close of the year 1201, when their last for- 
tress surrendered to Sverre. 

Sverre did not long survive this success. He 
died March 9, 1202, aged 51. When he found him- 
self dying, he ordered his attendants to place him 
upon his throne, that he might prove to his subjects 
the &lsehood of the predictions of bishop Nicholas, 
who had foretold that he should be devoured by 
dogs. He advised his son Hakon to reconcile 
himself with the clergy, and bequeathed his pardon 
to all his enemies. 

Sverre may be regarded as one of the greatest 
men, and most accomplished princes, of his day. 
He possessed, in a high degree, the gift of elo- 
quence, and joined the learning of the scholar, and 
the wisdom of the statesman, to the kingly virtues 
of courage and military skill. 

Page 18. (7.) The different states of Norway 
bad never been united under one sovereign before 
the time of Harold Harfager. His father, Halfdan 
Svart, (the Black) had indeed (under the direction, 
it is said, of his mother Asa.) subdued the little 
kingdom of Norway so far as Sokn, (north of Ber- 
gen) and would have extended his conquests still 
further, if he had not been prevented by an early 
death. He lost his life in consequence of the sud> 
den breaking of the ice, on a lake which he was 
crossing in the winter. The newly conquered prov- 
inces revolted after the death of Halfdan Svart ; but 
Guttorm, who had been appointed guardian of the 
young Harold, then a boy of ten years old, soon re- 
duced them to submission. 

Harold early formed the design of completing the 
oonquest of Norway, and his ambition was excited 
yet more by the proud princess Gida, who refused 
to bestow her hand upon him until he should have 
made himself soverfeign of all Norway. Harold 
made a vow not to cut his hair until he had comple- 
ted the conquest of the kingdom. The victory of 
Hafursfiord. which he gained over the independent 
princes in 875, compelled them to submit to beoouae 
his vassals. Harold was thus released from his 
vow, but always retained the surname of Harfager, 
or the fair-haired. 

The close of Harold's reign was disturbed by do- 
mestic dissensions. His numerous sons, ohildrei] 
of different mothers, were continually at Tarianc* 
with one another. He endeavored to compose 
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their difierences, by assigning each the government 
of a separate province, with the rank and title of 
king. He declared Eric, his eldest son, his succes- 
sor as sovereign of Norway. Harold survived this 
partition of his kingdom about three years. 

Iceland, which was discovered in 868, was settled 
Iq this reign. Many powerful princes, who could 
not submit to live under the government of Harold, 
sought safety and freedom in this island, which then 
bore the name of SnOland. Tliey carried with them 
the Scandinavian language, and with it the poems 
or sagas, whicJi were better preserved in this re- 
mote region than in the countries where they orig- 
inated. 

Pa^e 18. (8.) Gunilda, the wife of Eric first, 
son of Harold Harfager, was equally distinguished 
for her beauty, her commanding intellect, and her 
merciless cruelty ; it was by this fierce woman that 
Eric was excited to the bloody deed which gained 
him the surname of Blodeexe. 

The crown of Norway had been bestowed by 
Harold Harfager upon Eric, his eldest son, but he 
had given his younger sons the government of the 
several provinces of the kingdom, and had allowed 
them to assume the title of king. Gunilda, who 
had nothing of the woman in her nature but the 
strong instincts of maternal afiection, regarded with 
jealousy the power of these princes, which seemed 
to threaten the dismemberment of the future inher- 
itance of her son. She excited the jealous appre- 
hensions of her husband, and the impetuous Eric 
became the murderer of his brothers. 

After the expulsion of Eric from his kingdom, by 
his younger brother Hakon, Gunilda and her sons 
sought refuge in Denmark, and, having obtained as- 
sistance from Harold, king of that country, made a 
descent upon Norway. They were at first unsuc- 
cessful, but a detachment of their army stu'prised 
Hakon, when attended only by a small band of his 
followers ; he fell wounded by an arrow, and dy- 
ing, declared tlie sons of Eric his heirs, naming the 
eldest, Harold Grafell, his successor as sovereign of 
Norway. 

The sons of Eric found their power much cir- 
cumscribed by the powerful vassals, who had taken 
idvantage of the dissensions in the royal fiunily to 
render themselves nearly independent of the crown. 
Of these powerful chiefs, Earl Sigurd, governor of 
Drontheim, was the most formidable, and Gunilda 
and her sons used every efibrt to possess themselves 
of his person and his lands. The artful Gunilda at 
length succeeded in persuading him to visit her court. 
The old earl was no sooner in her power, than he was 
murdered, with circumstances of peculiar barbarity. 
But vengeance soon overtook the wretched Gu- 
nilda. She was destined to see the overthrow of 
all her ambitious projects. — Eric, of the bloody axe, 
closed his life in exile. — Harold Grafell, the son 



for whose sake she had stained her soul with so ma- 
ny crimes, fell, on the coast of Denmark, the victim 
of treachery equal to her own. The unhappy 
' mother of kings ' fled with her two youngest sons 
to the Orkney Islands, where her restless life was 
closed by a violent death. 

Page 18. (9.) Eric first was the eldest son of 
Harold Harfager. He inherited the courage and love 
of enterprise which distinguished his father, and in 
his youth was the darling of his nation. The cruel 
murder of two of his brothers, to which he was in- 
stigated by his wife Gunilda, alienated from hun 
the affections of his people, who branded him with 
the surname of Blodeexe (bloody-axe). 

News of the discontents which prevailed in Nor- 
way reached Hakon, the youngest of the sons of 
Harold Harfager. This pnnce had been educated 
at the court of Athelstane, and having received no 
share in the government of the states of Norway, 
continued to hve in England afler the death of his 
father He now resolved to revenge the murder of 
his brothers, and to gratify his own ambition at the 
same time, by expelling Eric from Norway, and 
possessing himself of his crown. Athelstane sup- 
plied him with men and ships for his expedition ; 
but the Uttle fleet was dispersed by a storm, and 
Hakon was thrown alone and unarmed upon the 
coast of Norway. The news of his arrival, howev- 
er, spread rapidly through the country, the people 
every where declared themselves in his favor, Earl 
Sigurd, governor of Drontheim, presented him to 
the Norwegians as their king, and crowds flocked 
daily to his standard. Eric, abandoned by his sub- 
jects, dared not even to attempt resistance. He 
fled to the Orkney islands, and thence to England, 
where he was received by king Athebtane, who 
bestowed upon him the kingdom of Northumbria, 
on condition that he should embrace the Christian 
religion, and abstain from any attempt to recover 
the crown of Norway. 

Eric proved a turbulent vassal to the English 
kings ; after the death of Athelstane he was contin- 
ually at war with the successors of that prince. He 
was expelled from Northumbria, but having collected 
an army, composed of his early piratical associates, 
he invaded England with the intention of recovering 
his former possessions. He was defeated in a pitch- 
ed battle by Edred, and slain, together with five 
other Vikings, A. D. 952. 

Page 36. (10.) Ragnar Lodbrog was the son of 
Sigurd Ring, king of Sweden and Denmark. He 
was one of the most celebrated of the ancient 
Scandinavian heroes. He received the surname of 
Lodbrog, (Lod, hairy,— Brog, garments,) from the 
dress which he wore in his contest with the veno- 
mous serpent, who guarded the Princess There. 
He made for himself garments of the skins of wild 
beasts, with the hair outward, and then plunged 
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into the sea, in mid -winter ; the -water formed thick 
scales of ice upon the hairy vestments, and, in this 
impenetrable armor, he attacked and subdued the 
serpents. After many warlike expeditions, in most 
of which he was successful, Ragnar was taken pris- 
oner by Hella, king of Northumbria, and was cast 
into a dung^eon full of serpents. He expired under 
their fangs, exulting in the thought of the ven- 
geance which his sons would take upon the 
murderer of their father, and recounting the heroic 
achievements of his past life. The song which Rag- 
nar is supposed to have sung in ihe cave of serpents 
is still extant. 

< Ragnar ^toit le plus fort et le plus beau de tons 
]es hommes. C'est sur lui que la tradition a accu- 
mul^ tous les hauts fitits des peuples du Nord pend- 
ant le huiti^me et le neuvi^me si^cle ; ce n'est plus 
un personnage mythique, mais, comme Charlem- 
agne dans les poesies piques du moyen age, il est 
le type des exploits de la nation enti^re.' 

Le Bos. 

Page 40. (11.) Jotunheim — the land of the 
giants. * On the extreme shore was Utgard, also 
called Jotunheim, where dwelt Nor, and the giants, 
against whom a wall or strong fortress was built, to 
separate them from Asgard, the habitation of the 
gods. There, under the root of the tree of the 
world, lived the dwarfs and elves ; and there is the 
home of Sleep, who rises every night to seal the 
eyelids of mankind.* 

Page4Sl. (12.) * Wild, moving music* *Lamu- 
sique qui accompagne la plupart des ballades popu- 
laires est tonjours sur des airs empreints d' une 
fiinguli^re tristesse. Au pied du Bovrefield, nous 
rencontrames sur notre route le monument d' une 
victorie remport^e par les Norw^giens sur un corps 
^cossais command^ par un capitaine, Saint Clair, au 
service de la Su^de. * * * * n existe sur 
cet ^v^nement une ballade devenue populaire. 
Nous nous la f imes chanter par un paysan pour en 
connahre I'air. On ne se serait pas dout6 qu'it eAt 
^t^ fait pour un chant de triomphe, tant i] ^toit lan- 
guissant et triste. II en est de mSme de tous les 
chants populaires du Nord ; bien que souvent les 
paroles expriment la gaiet^ ou un sentiment vif, la 
melodic en est toujours tralmante et plaintive. 
C'est que le caract^re de la musique nationale, ne 
traduit pas telle ou telle disposition passag^re, mais 
le fond meme de I'ame d'un peuple ; or la tristesse 
est le veritable caract^re du Nord. On Vy retrouve 



partout, dans le silence et la grandeur de la nature 
dans le mome regard de Thomme, dans sa demarcht 
lente et son chant plaintif, dans les brumes de b 
mer, dans les longues nuits et les longs cr^puscules. 

Amph-e. 

Page 43. (13.) * The Tellemarken women wea 
a red jacket ; a black skin, trimmed at the bolton 
with yellow ; and a short vest, fastened by a cein 
ture where the jacket ends, and hanging in looa 
plaits, for some inches, below. A colored handker 
chief, tied round the head, floats on the air behind 
The sides of the stockings are prettily worked ; am 
the shoes are ornamented with large buckles, o 
slar-shaped pieces of leather. The costume of tb 
men is something like that in which Charles th 
Twelfth is drawn, or that of the combatants i 
Spanish bull-fights. A short jacket of some 
ded color; a waistcoat, striped, and very gai;!. 
dark breeches with a streak of red running dov, 
both sides, and across the front ; worsted stockingi 
well worked; broad, embroidered gaiters; larg 
knee-buckles, and shoes, embroidered like thi 
women's. Both sexes wear a profusion of silver 
lace, and trinkets, on their persons.' 

EUioWs Tra/oels in the North of Ettropt, 

Page 43. (14.) Bersaerker. * The BersaerkeB 
or Champions, devoted themselves to the fortanel 
of the kings, and great chiefs, and depended upoj 
their favor, for preferment. These warriors, wil 
served in. the capacity of body-guards by sea am 
land, were sometimes seized with a sort of frenz] 
or military mania, produced by the songs of th 
Skalds, in praise of warlike exploits, or by thei 
excited imaginations, dwelling on the thought ( 
war and glory. When this madness was Upon theo 
they committed the wildest extravagancies; a 
tacked, indiscriminately, friends and foes ; and eve 
waged war against rocks and trees, and other ol 
jects of inanimate nature. For the want of bett< 
employment, they occasionally turned their aru 
against themselves, and defied each other to mort 
combat, in some lonely and desert isle. In tl 
Eyrbiggia Saga, is related the singular story i 
Halli and Leikner, two Bersaerker whom Hake 
Jarl presented to Verimund, an Icelandic chief, ai 
whose tempers became so fierce and turbulent, th 
it was found necessary to suffocate them, private! 
in a bath, filled with boiling water.' 

Crichton's aeandinavia. 
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